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“Security and East-West Trade . 


ALBERT FELLER 


r 

The following article is an abridged version of the paper delivered by Mr. Feller at 

the Conference on Problems of East-West Trade, which was held at Mittenwald in April 

this year under the auspices of, the Buro Bonner Berichte, the Bavarian section of the 
German Employees’ Union and the Institute for the Study of the USSR. (The full 

ı text has been published in German in Sowjetstwdien, No. 20, 1966, pp. 5—49.) Mr. Feller’s 
informative and balanced contribution may be regarded as a useful supplement to the 
articles by Henryk Olsienkiewicz and Stefan C. Stolte published under the title “Problems ~ 

of East-West Trade” in the Bulletin, 1964, No. 6. . 


Since 1952-53, the Communist countries have again attempted to increase 
their economic: ‘and scientific contacts in the West, and not without good reason. 
It is seldom’ easy to analyse Moscow’s motives for making contact, which only 
increases the danger. The real reasons for the Communist powers’ attempted 
commercial expansion with the West are to be sought in the blatant inadequacies 
both of their consumer goods supply and of their technical sciences. Following 
this line of reasoning, it is clearly important to ascertain in which major branches 
of industry and in what fields inadequacies are felt. But it is imperative to find out 
what the military and political grounds are which make the cure or alleviation 
of their shortcomings so urgently necessary. The answers determine whether 
Western security is affectéd, to what extent and by which goods deliveries. 

On the basis of observations gathered during my years of exile, the “cultured” 
class of the capitalist countries of Western Europe and America, i.e., the ruling 
classes, the financial aristocracy, the bourgeoisie and the idealen democrats should 
be regarded as deaf-mutes and treated'accordingly. . 

: ‘The deaf-mute capitalist hoarders, their goyani the Chambers of Commerce, 
the’ federations of industry, bank groups, steel kings, rubber kings, aluminum 
kings and others will close their eyes to the above-mentioned truth and so become 

Í blind, deaf and dimb. They will grant us credits, which will fill the coffers of the 

Communist organizations in their countries while they enlarge and improve our 

armaments industry by supplying all kinds of wer a: we shall need for 

future and successful attacks against our suppliers <. 


The aims of “peaceful coexistence” may not be es when the risks 
deriving from East-West trade are considered. Every East-West deal—and that 
includes passing on scientific discoveries and techniques—is an act of international 
politics. It becomes se owing to the Communists’ use of trade as a political tool. 
Every Western businessman, scientist and technician in contact with the East 
becomes, consciously of unconsciously, an exporter of foreign policy. This is 
self-evident, but has not yet “been generally recognized in the West. In Soviet 
Military Strategy, Marshal Sokolovsky commented: . : > 





1 From the Lenin archives (see Nene Zurcher Zeitung, April 8, 1965, p. 13). 
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In the present epoch, the struggle for peace and the fight to gain time depend 

above all on an unremitting increase in Soviet military power and that of the entire 

‚ socialist camp, based on the development of productive forces and the continuous 
growth of its material and technological base.? 


It may therefore be assumed that the wish to import TA installations, 
scientific discoveries and technical processes of military value is the underlying 
reason-for expanding trade with the West. The security risk the West incurs 
through its deliveries is difficult to overlook, because today hardly any goods, 
equipment or processes have no military significance. The continuous Communist . 
appeal for peaceful expansion of trade and for lifting “American trade control” 
and removing other. measures “for impeding trade” reveals what goods and 
processes particularly interest the East. It also shows that Western defense 
` measures, despite all Soviet asseverations to the contrary, are effective. According 
to the draft of the 1966-70 five-year plan of the USSR, one of the “chief _ 
objectives in the development of the political economy is consolidation of the 
country’s economic and defense potential.”®—From which it follows that ‘in 
1966 the Soviets still consider their economic potential from a military angle. 


To estimate the i importance of Western deliveries to the East, the interaction 
between the economy and military planning must be investigated. Even in the 
early epoch of the Communist, movement, this nexus was studied, ‘with interest. 
According to Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels: 2 


The victory of power rests on the production of weapons, which rests in turn 
ı on production generally, consequently on “the economic power,” “on the economic 
situation,” on the “material means” available for the application of force.* 


This dependence has steadily increased with the growth in N In 
1924, the Soviet military theoretician M. V. Frunze said: 


‘In every new undertaking, economic, cultural, etc., one must sigan ask the 
question: How will the results of this undertaking fit into the defense of the country? 
Is there a chance to ensure also the attainment of definite military purposes without 
detriment to peacetime requirements?’ 


The difficulties the Soviet economy burdened itself with j in creating a highly- 
developed armaments industry still weigh on it today. Not only because the capital 
invested there was missed elsewhere, but also because technical experience was 
notably deficient. Getting Western knowledge for this industry is, therefore, a 
priority task. All sources, both legal and illegal, have been and are being exploited. 
The acquisition of strategically valuable goods and raw materials is stressed in 
foreign trade planning. However, since the West is not very well disposed toward 
business of this kind, a legion of spies was and is being put to purloining the 
_ results of Western eh Soviet interest in this is demonstrated by the trouble 


8 V, D. Sokolovsky, Soviet Military Strategy, Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 1963, p. 285. 
> Rrasda, February. 20, 1966. 
t Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels, Werke, Vol. XX, Ben 1961, p. 72 

3 Sokolovsky, op. sit, p. 118. 


they went to to get the most important data about atomic energy and the manu- 
facture of atomic weapons. Fuchs, Harry Gold, Nunn May, Hiskey, Chapin, 
Weinberg, Sidney Weinbaum, Sandford Simmons, Franklin Reno, Fox Lomanitz, 
Hsue-shen Tsien, Ethel and Julius Rosenberg and.many others delivered mounds 
of material to the Soviets. The activities of Klaus Fuchs alone saved the Soviets 
two years” research. “Two years is not even an optimistic estimate, quite possibly 
it was more.” That was the opinion of the late Professor Dr. H. Barwich, who 
worked from 1945 to 1955 on the development of Soviet atomic weapons, for 
which he won the Stalin prize. From 1960 to 1964, he was vice-director of the 
atomic research center at Dubna, near Moscow.® Not Only did the Soviets carry 
off a large number of German scientists after the war, but they also got their 
hands onto the ‘entire German groundwork in rocket, power unit and radar 
“research. Prior to the Korean war, it was still possible to obtain strategically 
valuable equipment and raw materials. As late as 1947, Great Britain delivered 
85 Rolls-Royce engines for jet propelled aircraft. These were copied and 
developed by the Soviets. In Korea, American fighter planes encountered Soviet 
fighters whose engines were based on these Rolls-Royce products. Even 
now, Soviet espionage is focused on the armaments industry. At their first 
meéeting,, Oleg Penkovsky handed British exporter Greville Wynne a list of 
places a Soviet delegation wished to visit. This included the radio telescope at 
Jodrell Bank, atomic power stations and computer firms. There is, therefore, 
agreement among the Atlantic Treaty members that neither the Soviet Union 
nor the Communist sphere of influence should receive support or development 
aid from the West in the field of highly developed armaments. The supply of 
such equipment and the electronic systems it requires would ae affect the 
members’ security. 


In the last seven-year plan, Eastern Germany was required to give “absolute 
priority to- developing” the measuring and control instruments industry. 
_ Ulbricht said: 


We are sadly below the world level in this field.... Only 40 percent of the 
VVB’s [Vereinigung der Volkseigenen Betriebe—People’s Own Enterprises] 
output in measuring and control instruments is up to world standards. By 1961, 
80 percent should be of world standard. BT we must do our best to 
overcome this lag.” 


The SED (Socialist Unity Bi of Germany) is now giving the computer 
program attention. According to a reliable estimate, by the end of 1965 Eastern 
Germany had forty digital computers at her disposal. In Czechoslovakia, there 
were twenty-five computers in operation at the beginning of the same year. By 
1970, the Czechs hope to increase this by a further one hundred small and fifty 
medium units. In addition to this, a hundred-and-fifty perforated card machines 
should be ready. 


x 





„® Der Spugel, Hamburg, 1965, No. 44, p. 163. 
7.W. Ulbricht, “Der Siebenjahrplan des Friedens, des Wohlstandes und des glucklichen Volkes,” 
Neues Deutschland, Berlin, October 1, 1959, Special Supplement. 
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Apat from the lack N. modern ande N there i is a lack of eased 
j personnel to‘operate them. The program of the Communist Party.of the Soviet '- 
Union shows how the latest" developments i in calculating machines i is evaluated: 


Cybernetics, eleckanie computer and control systems will be widely applied 
in production processes in industry, building and transport, in scientific research, 
planning, designing, accounting statines and management. | 


It will be a sas time before this goal i is reached, and it is hardy enable? - 


\. without technical information from the West. ` 


‚It may be obvious to the average citizen that Western countries should not 
supply the Communist world with rockets, atomic warheads, atomic reactors or 
‘uranium. But ir is harderto explaint the military significance of calculating machines, 


- electronic appliances and measuring and control devices, The supply of these 
goods frequently involves a security risk, even though the avowed purpose be civil 
“7 use. Comecon’s ‘modern office buildings in Moscow. were fitted with equally 


modern office and data processing equipment by an Italian firm. Doubtless the 


~ authorities’ work will be the more efficacious for it; but this deal can hardly | 


have any strategic significance. However, the supply of the latest radar equipment 


= from Western Germany for the Cracow airfield has. Although it is solely used 


for civil aviation at present, its military application must not be overlooked in 
the event of a crisis. Whether a goods deliveryito the East’ constitutes a 
security threat also depends.on when it is supplied. Ten years ago, the supply of 


“an atomic reactor would have been considered an irreparable breach in Western’ 


security. But in 1965 the USA was prepared to sell Rumania.a reactor, though 
admittedly under the condition that it.be operated under the control of. Inter- 
natiohal Atomic ‘Energy officials in Vienna. The deal did not come ‘off. Never- 
theless, it is clear that the USA has come to new. conclusions a the security 
risks that atomic energy plants involve.’ | °° 


Tn: other cases; a reverse tendericy has been observed. Until recently, the 
“supply of big spiral pipes for pipelines was held to be without risk. Western | 
countries could export them within certain limits until they became articles of 


- military significance, i.e., when the tactically ce transcontinental pipeline 
mn was begun i in the East. E 


- Any attempt to find pointers to the great need for highly-developed armaments 
in official import statistics ‘must fail. The goods and’ equipment. concerned are 
mostly:classified-under machine construction products. In the entire Eastern bloc, 
these. constitute a high percentage of all imports. Eastern Germany is in a. special ` 
position. She is the largest manufacturer of sophisticated instruments and 
equipment in the Eastern bloc and is leading in electrical technology, above all. 
in electronics, in the mechanization and automation branch and in the deyelop- 
ment ‘of scientific instrumerfts. But Eastern Germany’s capacity cannot satisfy 


` <8 Programme of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, Moscow, 1961, p. 66. . 
® Stefad Thomas (ed.), Parteipregramm der SED, Cologne, 1963, p. 55. 
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the USSR’s needs, and imports from the West are pestuicteds Therefore home 
expansion is encouraged. 


The manufacture of automation devices, remote contröl installations, elec- 
tronic equipment and precision instruments has been proceeding under pressure 
for years, and “introduction of the very latest systems of automated control will be 
speeded up.” 1° These include (1) the development of pure and applied mathematics; 

— 2 intensified research in atomic and solid body physics; and (3) the further inves- 
tigation of cosmic space’ and utilization of the information-gained for perfecting 
radio communications, radio navigation and television.!! For the West, this 

- means that all deliveries of technically advanced products and equipment must be 
subjected to scrutiny for any security risk involved. The military task of the 
most highly developed branches of Soviet industry is clearly stated in the new five- 
year plan' for 1966-70: 


In the attempt to realize disarmament proposals, it is essential to ensure that 
our Forces always have the latest weapons at their disposal. The growth of the 
defense capacity of the Soviet Union is a necessary prerequisite for the protection 
of peace and the security of the nations.1? 


Conventional industry is deeply involved in equipping the orthodox military 
-fotces. The program of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union states: “The 
main task of heavy industry is to meet all the needs of the country’s defense.’’!8 
‚Since industrialization began in 1928, the steel industry has been the 
‘most important sector of. the Soviet economy. It was the showpiece in the 
construction of socialism. It received the heaviest investments. In 1964, the USSR 
was the second biggest steel producer in the world, with 84.5 million tons of 
crude steel, behind the USA and ahead of Japan and Western Germany. But the 
quantity produced often leads to a false i impression, frequently to an overestima- 
tion of capacity-and efficiency. The current picture of the Soviet iron and steel 
’ industry is described by Werner Resch as follows: s 


Forty-two percent bf the enterprises are either large or very large, 11 percent 
are being expanded, and 47 percent are small and out-of-date plants. The latter 
produce only 7 percent of the total pig iron output. The sites in the Ukraine, Western - 
Siberia (Kuzbass), south of Moscow, in Karaganda and the Urals are, for the most 
part, a very long way from the consumers. Most finished products have to be 
transported thousands of kilometers across the country. For raw materials alone,, 
the average transport distance to all foundries is “ae kilometers per ton of coal 
_ and 550 kilometers per ton of ore.!4 


Resch further points out that the technical sua is not equally modern in 


all factories. But more aggravating is the lag behind the efficiency level of 
world competition. From the blast furnaces, some of which are among 


a 


10 Programmes of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, p. 66. 

11 Pravda, February 20, 1966. 

12 Ibid, 

13 Programme of tbe Communist Party of the Sonet Union, p. 64. ` 

u Werner Resch, “Sowjetunion—zweitgrösstes Stahlland der Welt,” in Supplement (“Eisen- und 
Stahlindustrie,” p. 28) to Der Volkswirt, Frankfort-on Main, November 12, 1965. 
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the world’s best, to the rolling mills, the rate of efficiency declines steadily. The 
more they depend on products of the machinebuilding industry, the more they 
fall behind the standards of US, Japanese and West European foundries. Apart 
from insufficient mechanical capacity, central planning involves yet more 
drawbacks: long-term planning impedes a to international technical 
developments. 

Underestimation of the latter has Ben a serious obstacle in the past. A _ 
glaring example of this is the neglect of the latest and most productive process 
in steel production—the LD process (Linz and Donawitz, Austria). This process 
was developed by VOEST (Vereinigte Österreichische Eisen- und Stahlwerke) ` 
in Linz, on the Danube. Variously modified, itis gaining a more and more important 
place in foundries of the leading steel producing countries. After bad experiences 
in 1958, open hearth furnaces only (Siemens-Martin) were to be installed in the 
future in the Soviet Union. The unique giant 900-ton open hearth furnaces, 
however, produce only 70 tens an hour. An LD converter of 200 tons” tapping 
weight produces 250 tons for the same amount of work. Khrushchev worked 
the change, but it was 1964 before the first LD converter went into operation, 
at Nizhny Tagil, in the Urals. Since this converter ran into difficulties too, 
VOEST in Linz won a contract to construct a complete blast furnace steel works 
at Novolipetsk. Moreover, both the People’s Republic of China and Czecho- ` 
slovakia have ordered similar mills from Austria. LD steel mills are under con- 
struction in Poland, at the Eastern Foundry Combine (EKO) in Fürstenberg | 
(Eastern Germany) and at Galatz in Rumania. 


The attempt to muddle through without paying license fees and svithout 
Western. know-how failed, leading steel production onto the wrong track. 
Moreover, the Soviet Union seems likely to get onto the wrong track again in 
processing ores with a high phosphorus content in the open hearth (SM) furnaces. 
The LDAC oz Kaldo process developed in the West would be far more profitable. 
In addition, :t would provide the East with urgently needed phosphate slag. 
But a prerequisite would be that the Soviets buy the plant and know-how in the 
West. If they do not, they will miss an important line of development. 


Pig iron production is the Soviet Union’s strongest point, and they lead the 
world in this branch of the iron and steel industry, both in furnace size and in 
reduced coke consumption. Natural gas is used in 65 percent of all blast furnaces 
as a supplementary fuel. Continuous casting has reached an advanced level. 
The first continuous casting plant was put into operation in 1959. - 


The weakest link in the production chain, however, is the rolling mills. The 
plant is antiquated and modernization only commenced in 1960. Consequently, 
the plan gave preference to production of very large pieces, and this resulted in 
insufficient assortment. Most noticeable is the shortage of flats. There are only 
three hot wide strip rolling trains. Flats make up 39 percent of the Soviet Union’s 
total output and 60 percent of the USA’s. It is this difference in the rolled sections 
program ‘which permits conclusions to be drawn about the country’s entire 
industrial capacity. “ 
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The main reason for the Soviet Uhion’s backwardness in rolled steel produc- 
` tion is to be found in the low efficiency and inadequate capacity of the mechanical 
engineering sector, particularly with regard to machine tools. This also accounts 
for the difficulties that the Soviet Union encountered in making big welded 
spiral pipes for oil and natural gas transport. Only one factory, the Dich Works 
in Zhdanov, has plant for fabricating these pipes. Evidently, however, know-how 
is lacking there too: Other types of pipe are manufactured by technically and 
economically unsatisfactory processes in several factories in the Urals and te 
_ Ukraine. 
To summarize Resch’s description: The Soviet Union may not yet be account- 
ed capable of competition with Western steel producing countries. She lags 
. behind the West in some important technical fields. Whether the supply of a 
` steelworks would still, as it did ten or twelve years ago, mean putting Western 
` security in mortal danger is doubtful, chiefly because it is rolling mills that are 
of primary importance in the armaments industry. 
7 * 
Expansion of the chemicals industry is one of the < ‘most important tasks” 
according to the 1961 Party. program. It demands: 


... the full use in all economic fields of the achievements of modern chemistry. 
“This provides greater opportunities to increase the national wealth and the output 

of new, better and.cheaper capital and consumer goods. Metal, wood and other 
- materials will be increasingly replaced by economical, durable, light synthetic 

materials, The output of mineral fertilizers and chemical weed and pest killers will 
„rise sharply.15 _ , 

The quotation accurately ia the comprehensive economic significance 
of today’s chemical industry. It also reveals that the Soviet Union still feels far 
from having achieved the “maximum application of the achievements of modern 
chemistry in all branches of the economic system.” This applies in particular to 

' the armaments industry, where “progress in the chemicals industry” is winning 
“more and more importance.”1® For this reason alone, the Soviets need contact 
‘with Western chemistry. They need chemical products and plant and the con- 

‘comitant scientific information. The Soviet Union has not much time to make 
good the loss of decades, resulting from a miscalculation of the significance of 
progress in the chemicals industry. Mere adoption of technique is not enough to 

.. cover such a deficiency, for the wealth of experience won in the development 

of industrial chemistry: just cannot be copied., One advantage the Soviet Union 
has is that she can rely on the potential and technology of Eastern Germany. 

Eastern Germany participated in the decisive development of industrial chemistry 

until 1945 and is therefore capable of supplying the Soviet Union with plant. 

. Khrushchev’s recipe was that what Eastern N could not deliver the West 





as igen en Pe Union, p. 66. 
18 Handelsblatt, Dusseldorf, September 18/19, 1964, p. 1. 
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would. It was in his time that the idea was born of an international chemistry 
exhibition to be held in Moscow, which was to give the Soviets a general picture 
of the output and products of the chemical industry. They submitted their wishes 
in great detail. One German industrial paper, discussing the purpose of the 
exhibition, announced: 


Machines and technical processes for manufacturing mineral fertilizers, chemicals 
for plant protection, chemical fibers and syntketic materials, artificial materials 
and other polymers are in particular demand. With their aid, the wretched state of 
Soviet agriculture .and backwardness in the building industry and in consumer 
goods production are finally to be beaten. 

In addition, modern testing and measuring devices are BERN as well as new 
machines for conveying, loading and unloading chemicals. Not least, samples of 
synthetic building materials and various mineral fertilizers, including micro- 
fertilizers, are wanted. Technical literature is also welcome. ö 


The exhibition is to bring the Soviet Union into contact with developments in 
the West’s chemicals industry, which is becoming more and more important for the arma- 
‘ments industry too. Lectures will be held on the application of chemistry in industry, 
building and agriculture, to which Western experts and scientists are invited:1? 


` 


It is beyond the scope of this study to probe deeply into the military signifi- 
cance of the chemicals industry. But synthetic rubber and high-power fuels must 
be mentioned in any discussion of those sectors having special strategic impor- 
tance. Soviet dependence on Malaysia for natural rubber to be used in making . 
certain products could be eliminated by developing a synthetic rubber which 
would satisfy these particular demands. ‘The shortage of high-power fuels for 
aircraft and rockets has still graver implications. There can be no doubt that 
equipment for producing these would be of great strategic value to the Soviets, 
who are. always asking for it; but so long as the direct military consequences 
continue to be rated as high as they are now, the supply of chemical plant of 
this nature should be eschewed. In a modern economy, including the arma- 
ments industry, oil and natural gas play a special role. The Eastern bloc, and the 
Soviet Union in particular, has but partially been able to solve the problems attend- 
ant upon opening up, extracting, refining and transporting them. In the last few 
years, opening up and extraction greatly exceeded plan expectations, while 
refining techniques have lagged and transport is badly behind. These problems 
can only be solved with the help of Western technology and equipment. Seeing 
that this is a question of some military importance, the West has so far con- ` 
sistently refused to deliver items such as pipes, pumps and control devices for 
the transport sector. 


. Oil and natural gas are not only the main sources of power in the economic 
System, -but aze acquiring growing significance as export items from both the 
USSR and Rumania. Countries both inside and outside the Eastern bloc are 
to become dependent on the Soviet Union for oil and gas. The Soviet Union 
will try to penetrate the West by exporting these products, and in some countries 





17 Ibid. 
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has already succeeded to a considerable extent. They will even repeat their 
proposals to introduce close cooperation with Western countries in the power 
sector. This includes suggestions for a common energy association. Dependency 
on Soviet electricity, oil and natural gas supplies involves a big security danger 
for the West. The best demonstration of this is the Berlin blockade of 1948, 
when it was necessary to fly in not only coal but even a power station in order 
to provide a modicum of power, for West Berlin is supplied mainly with power 
from Eastern Germany. 


In time of war, the transport and traffic system will play a decisive role in the 
Soviet Union—and both are in an undeniably backward state. Railroads have a 
near monopoly in the Soviet Union. Other forms of transport have begun to 
expand in recent years, yet no definite improvements have been realized. The 
Neue Zurcher Zeitung'® estimated the railroads’ share in 1953-54 at 84.5 percent 
and, in 1961-62 at 86 percent of all transport. Marshal Sokolovsky gives ex- 
haustive figures, which are of interest as they show the trend in development. 


Transportation in the USSR, 1940 and 1965 (Plan) 
Broken Down According to Forms of Transport 


x (Percentages) 
' 1940 1965* 
S Railroad ...... .... eh 85.10 71.30 
Sea and River ............ 12.30 15.60 
Pipeline. am... 0.79 6.80 
Truck. AS T T 1.80 6.20 
An Arien a 0.01 0.07 


™ Planned figures 
SOURCE, Y, D, Sokolovsky, Some Military Strategy, Englewood Cliffs, NJ, 1963, p 455 


From these figures, it will be seen that in twenty-five years the monopoly 
status of the railroads has altered but little. The Soviet Union has hardly ex- 
perienced the second phase in the development of the traffic and transport 
system as a result of underestimating the importance of the chief element in this 
phase, viz., the motor vehicle. Accelerated development of sea and river transport 
accompanied expansion of the railroad network. Steamers of greater tonnage 
were built, permitting transport of more and more goods and people over 
huge distances, but here too the Soviet Union has failed to keep pace with the 
world. That the Soviet Union made no great efforts to expand the road network 
or the motor vehicle industry had considerable strategic importance. 


The Soviet Union’s low motor vehicle output does not imply inability, but 
rather represents a political decision reflecting a lack of interest in laying out 
large sums on the road network or the automobile industry. Eastern Germany 
shows the same phenomenon. Before World War II, one-third of the German 
motor vehicle output came from that area. After the war, this branch of industry 
withered away to complete insignificance. 





18 Neus Zurcher Zeitung, August 10, 1963, p. 7. 
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Production ‘of Motor Vehicles in the USSR and Other Selected 
© Countries, 1948 and sie 














‘ 1948 1962 ` 
i A Cars Tracks Cars Trucks 
USSR iaooe 20,000 177,006 160,000 418,000 
Czechoslovakia .... 18,000 17,006 ° 64,000 51,000 
Polard......... En p = 16,000 29,000 
Easter Germany .. i 3,000 zá 72,000 6,000 
p USA hatse riii 3,909,000. 1,376,000 6,933,000 ` 1,240,000 
Western Germany .. 30,000 30,000 2,109,000 243,000 
Great Britain ...... 355,000 173,000 1,249,000 425,000 z 
France... e000, 100,000 , 98,000 1,278,000 230,000 
Tulpen 44,000 ° 15,000 878,000 69,000 


Japan ee none’ en — ` 37,000 269,000 856,C00 


SOURCE. ‘United Natnas Statsstical Yoarbeak 1963, New York, 1964 
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It is certain that the Soviet Union has recently given the transport and fae 


system deep thought. The result is that in the last seven-year plan and the current . 


five-year one, extension of the road netwotk and expansion of the automobile 


industry have been accorded much importance., The 1961 Party Program states: ` 


“The growth of the national economy will call me the accelerated ro 
of all transport facilities.”1® ° 


Motor vehicle production and extension of the road network show up the 
' particular shortcomings of the transport system. In 1961, the USA (area: 
9,363,400 square kilometers) had -a road network of 4,900,000 kilometers, of 
which 3,400,000 kilometers were hard-surfaced. In 1960, the Soviet Union 


(area: 22 ‚402,200 square kilometers) had reached 270,000 kilometers, i.e., 5 per-, 


cent of the American road network, and of the 270,000 kilometers only” 77,000 
had-a concre:e or bitumen surface. Even when the-current five-year plan is over, 
the Soviet Union’s modern roads will be inadequate. In spring and autumn, 
when the Soviet Union’s unpaved roads turn into puddles of slush, thousands 
and thousands of vehicles are brought to a stop. To overcome the difficulty, 
several. hundred thousand kilometers of motor road would need to be built—a 
task which cannot be accomplished in the foreseeable future. Marshal Sokolov- 
sky’s. investigations. reveal that the weakness of railroad transport lies in its 
vulnerability | to strategic atomic attack; but for the present the Soviets must 
rely on it. o 


In previous wars, the railways were the principal means of transport, both 
from the interior of the country and in the theater of operations. Under present-day 
‘conditions; even if railways are in centers of destruction, restoration of trackage is 

_ possible by utilizing industrial methods for repair and by advance stockpiling of 
; roadbed and bridge components. However, this can only be done at a rate ‘not 
greater than 40-50 kilometers (24-30 miles) per day, while reconstruction of bridges 
cannot be'accomplished at a rate than 120-150 meters (360-450 feet) per 
day. 





19 Programs of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, p, 67. 
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Tù theaters of operations, tailways today cannot fully ensure the delivery of 
matériel to the troops. Therefore, motor ttansport-will play a decisive role. Along 
with motor transport; pipelines are taking onan ever increasing importance . . 2° 


‘Therefore: 


. railways no longer serve as as the main type of transportation for the operation 
of ground forces.?! 


So it is no wonder that the Soviet attitude to roadbuilding and traffic has 
undergone a change. ` 


The development of motor serial transport will not only be ERBEN for 
the armed forces in military theaters but also to meet the needs of the economy 
if railway movement in the interior of the country is disrupted. Motor vehicle 
transport is less vulnerable than railway transport and, moreover, is not affected 
by the seasons, which frequently limit the potentialities of water transport. 

The increase in motor vehicle transport inevitably calls for the development of 
highways and facilities for servicing motor vehicles during heavy traffic. Conse- 
quently,’ refueling and’ repair centers, technical. aid centers, etc., will have to be 
constructed. Thus, it is quite important to develop intercity motor vehicle transport 
during peacetime.#? 


It has already been nengoa that owing to altered circumstances the Soviet 
Union has reconsidered the value of automobile production. The annual output 
< of some 150,000 units (in 1961) is to be quadrupled by 1970. 


-Improvements to the motor vehicles themselves during peacetime are also.. 
important,? because only then can reliable and tested models be available for 
military purposes. This is by no means the case today. The supply of small compo- 
nents is unreliable, which puts the whole production program in jeopardy. The 
Likhachev Automobile Works in Moscow has fo put up with non-delivery ‘of 
rear axles and their housings, because the suppliers have not yet commenced 
production. It is the same with pistons, piston rods, piston rings and oil scraper 
rings-of chrome steel. Ninety-five percent ofall tools have to be fabricated on the 
premises.. Failures to deliver on time make expansion difficult. Thus, of 3,300 
machine tools ordered in 1952, 1,500 were delivered in 1962. There is not even’ 
` ‘a testing. track for motor vehicles.24 In this field too, only the thoroughgoing 
„adoption of Western methods and equipment can effect any real improvement. 
This explains why the Soviet Union, as in the twenties, has again contacted 
, Western car manufacturers. Talks began with Fiat in 1959.25 The outcome, the 
Soviet mini-car “Zaporozhets, ” was -called after the Ukrainian city of this 
name, but cannot deny its parentage. Moreover, a contract was signed in Moscow. 
on August 15, 1966, under which Fiat, in cooperation with the Olivetti 
- firm, is to build a conte motor-wọrks on thé Volga with an annual capacity 





u Sokolovsky, op. cit., PP. 44243, ` 
. S Thid., p. 445. g 
2 Ibid., p. 457. i 
23 Ihid. 
M Der aktuelle Osten, Bonn, August 26, 1965. 
38 News Zurcher Zeitung, December 24, 1959, and July 20, 1960. 


of 600,000 small and medium passenger cars. The total cost of the works is to’ be 
800,000,000 dcllars, toward which Fiat is granting a 10-year credit of 300,000,000 
dollars.*® The purchase of this plant is to raise automobile production to 700,000 
cars per annum by 1970, as was announced at the T'wenty-Third Party Congress.?7 
Of even greater importance is the pipeline system: 

In case of war, pipelines can play a major role in transporting petroleum: ‚and 
petroleum Products to potential military theaters and to main industrial regions.?® 
For this reason, the Soviet Union began laying a transcontinental pipeline 

system, whick, when ready, will connect Nakhodka, near Vladivostok on the 
Pacific Ocean, with Klaipedz, Ventspils, the Leuna-Werke near Halle, Prague, 
Bratislava, Budapest and Ploesti. f 

- It is fairly obvious that this system represents an extraordinary security risk 
for the West. All supplies connected with this project straightway strengthen 
Soviet mightand mobility in the immediate vicinity of her Western borders. This is 
why the NATO staff recommended member states to refrain from supplying large 
pipes and pumps to the Soviet Union and the other Warsaw Pact countries. 


* 


To what extent and under what conditions trade has a uniting influence has ` 
been frequently discussed. It is another question, whether and under what con- 
ditions economic and trade relations can be used as a ‘weapon. The starting point 
is that the altercation with Communism is generally held to be an existential 

“one in the West, that the West needs to reexamine its principles of tolerance and 
that the reason for its actions is self-defense. How far self-defense can or must 
go is yet another problem. Once upon a time, it would have been feasible to 
break off all economic ties and “let the Communists stew in their own juice.” 
However, this would be damaging to the West’s interests, including its security. 
The possible political profit could be transformed into a direct loss. An absolute 
embargo would affect each Western country rather differently, especially countries 
like Finland or Austria, which have a special relationship to the Communist 
‘sphere of influence, or countries having an extraordinary position in the Com- 
munist camp like Yugoslavia, which receives US aid, or Poland, which the US 
treats almost as an ally in matters of trade. 

However, the security of the West depends largely on the industrial capacity. 
of the exposed Western countries. Complete abrogation of all trade with the 
Communist world is, therefore, not worth consideration; but it is worth remem- 
bering that trade, with all the connections it involves, is like a medicine, which 
if prepared in suitable doses and administered accordingly might help to stimulate 
a process which the West may well consider important, namely, the gradual 
internal softening of the Communist world, dissolving the ideological fetters 
and accustoming the populace to contact with the Western world.2® Conse- 





2° Népszabadsdg, Budapest, August 16, 1966. 

27 Die Welt, Hamburg, April 16, 1966, p. 12. 

28 Sokolovsky, op. cst., p. 457. 

39 See W. Ropke, in the Ordo Yearbook for 1956 (Dusseldorf) 
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quently, the West must meditate on how best to arrange trade with the Com- 
munists. In the present situation, the Communists hold all the aces.- They are 
in a position to play one Western country off against another, and sow discord 
according to the gospel of Lenin. On the other hand, the arrangement which 
the Western countries ran up after World War II is in no wise pointless. Despite 
. weaknesses deriving from the absence of a centralized decision-making body, 
it does what it was designed for. At least one can say that interested quarters prob- 
ably have a general idea which goods go to the Eastern bloc and by what routes. 
But it is a feature of Western trade control and embargos that although the under- 
lying principles are clear, there is no corresponding body, contract or agreement. 
Trade control is coupled with export control, which every country has in 
one form or another. Goods which are on a power or armaments list are subject 
to authorization without exception. A third list affects all raw materials, unfinished 
and finished goods which are semi-important and are subject to authorization 
and registration. Trade restrictions and embargos were implemented at the 
zenith of Soviet postwar expansion. When the USA realized in 1947 that the 
Soviet Union was not at all interested in a peaceful settlement in Europe, it 
set its plan for the economic reconstruction of Europe against the Communist 
plan of expansion. The Marshall plan was inaugurated: to get Europe back onto 
her legs economically, the Americans had to grant dollar loans. To ensure that 
these dollar loans should not give the Soviets any advantages, it was necessary 
to impose trade controls. The embargo began. Under Allied Law, Western 
Germany participated in this trade control. By 1951, all lands that had joined 
COCOM had accepted this control, which the USA insisted upon for its own 
exports too. After the outbreak of war in Korea, further restrictions on trade 
with China were agreed upon by a subcommission called CHINCOM. For the 
time being, Japan and all NATO countries except Iceland kept the agreements. 
Thus, controlled East-West trade began on Jahuary 24, 1962. The “Mutual 
Defense Control Law” came into force on that day. All countries receiving 
dollar aid were handed the embargo lists; one list comprising categories A and B 
put an embargo on war'materials and strategic goods and supplement C contained 
secret instructions. Congress directed the US State Department to open discus- 
sions with all countries receiving dollar aid aimed at bringing other goods 
under export control which though not on the list were nonetheless such as 
would increase the Hast’s military potential. For example, wheat is not on the 
list; but, considering Soviet and Hastern agricultural progress, deliveries of 
Western wheat may be described as extremely important strategically. It is not 
without significance that the first country to break the embargo was the USA. 
In 1957, the President of the USA practically declared Poland to be a Friendly 
Nation. Günter Seidenzahl*° asked with some reason whether Western Germany 
or England had not the right to declare Rumania or China to be a Friendly 
Nation. United States inconsistency has embarrassed reese governments’ 
relations with their own industrialists. 


30 G, Seidenzahl, Geschafte mit dem Osten, Düsseldorf, 1957. 


- With time; the embargo lists ideen various changes’ to accommodate 
‘them to the current situation and technical developments. ‘The reason for short- 
ening the lists is that technical progress now permits delivery of goods to the 
Communists that were, but no longer are, of strategic value. With such a flexible 
application of trade controls, the measuring stick used has to be Soviet military 
doctrine and thé level of the armaments industry, which may show whether 
particular goods or types of equipment are likely, directly or indirectly, to 
benefit Soviet military potential. Currently, the stage of technical progress must 
be kept in mind when debating any prohibitions or conttols. As. we have seen, 
it- happens occasionally that what was on the list some years ago, may now be 
supplied within limits or even freely. Basically, the greatest danger to the West 
is Soviet progress in the sophisticated armaments industry, and it should be a 
basic tenet of security not to deliver goods connected with this' sphere. Less 
important are goods which might augment the Communists’ conventional 
military potential. Granted the danger of future “local, wars” breaking out, 
such goods cannot simply be left uncontrolled and disregarded. It may certainly 
be argued that supplying China with a rolling mill does not constitute a boost to 
her conyentional military potential, On the other hand, its effect on the Vietnam 
war may not be dismissed, since even the slightest improvements in the guerilla ` 
war there mezn more American'and Vietnamese deaths. The Vietcong receive 
only 15,000 tons of supplies-a month. The Americans need nearly 1,000,000 tons - 
monthly. This comparison makes it clear that very slight ameliorations for the 

Vietcong incur a considerable security.risk for the United States’ allies. 
It will be hard to convince Western industrialists and businessmen that 
certain sectors directly or indirectly burden Western defense. But even in these 
circles little discussion is needed to show that supplying computers, digital 
calculators or measuring and control apparatus means far more than supplying 
cars or cannons. It is instructive to observe that it is just these things that the ` 
Soviets are interested in getting, and that in addition they want precision instru- 
ments, optical apparatus, power plants, rolling mill products and cables. 
© Lack of integration at the industrial level and the growing unwillingness 
` to relinquish all jurisdiction to supranational bodies are well known. Conse- 
quently, action is, practically speaking, limited to keeping the existing systém 
viable. COCOM, in Paris, has performed no mean job; but because of its nature, 
it cannot become the West’s head office for Eastern trade policy. It fulfills a ' 
putely statistical function and can, in individual cases, determine whether and 
what loopholes there are in the West’s control net. This is valuable work, but it 
does not solve all the security problems of East-West trade. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 
The Communist Bloe 


The “Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution” 
in Communist China 
A General Assessment of the Present Stage 


| 
| The revolutionary storm that has been sweeping over the Chinese mainland 
|since roughly last April, described at first as the “great socialist cultural revo- 
lution” (Chou En-lai) and then as the “great proletarian cultural revolution” 
i (Hung Chi), has raised many complicated questions for researchers and observers 
Of Chinese affairs who have been concerned to find out what is really going on. 
"Far be it from the present writer to assert that all these questions can now be 
‚solved, but he'is of the opinion that six months’ observation has revealed the 
Joutlines of the “cultural revolution” sufficiently to justify the following tentative 
report. 
The Substance of the “Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution” 

\ Some, adopting a one-sided viewpoint, maintain that the “cultural revolution” 
is a struggle for power between a majority and a minority group within the upper 
hierarchy of the Chinese Communist Party or a struggle over the succession to 
‘Mao Tse-tung. This view, however, is wrong: it is possible to say that the 

tagonism over political ideas or measures has brought with it a hint of a power 
struggle; but if the power struggle itself is the substance of the “cultural rev- 
olution,” why did Mao Tse-tung have to take the initiative in plunging his 
‘party and nation into turmoil at a time when unity was essential for a China 
pesieged by grave problems, both internal and external? 


| ‘The resolution adopted by the eleventh plenary session of the Chinese Party 
ie Committee on August 8, 1966, stated with regard to the “great prole- 
cultural revolution”: 


Our aim is to criticize bourgeois reactionary academic authorities, criticize 
the ideologies of the bourgeoisie and all exploiting classes, reform education, literature 
and the arts, and reform all superstructure which is incompatible with the socialist 
economic basis in order to facilitate the consolidation and development of the 
| socialist system. 





What must be rooted out are the forces opposed to such criticism and reform, 
ithe persons in power who have wormed their way into the Party and are taking 
the capitalist road.” In this connection, let us look back at the changes that have 
taken place in Chinese political thought on socialist construction. 

Both the “joint program of the People’s Political Consultative Conference” 
adopted in September 1949 and the Constitution of the People’s Republic of 
China of 1954 advocated a policy of moderation toward the national capitalists, 
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who were to be gradually “remolded” in order to expedite the rehabilitation and 
development of the national economy. This policy was continued by the relatively 
moderate “general line during the transition period” ratified by the eighth con- 
gress of the Party in September 1956. In the political report he delivered on this 
' occasion, Liu Shao-chi said that it would take three successive five-year economic 
plans to accomplish the main tasks of the transition period. 


After Mao 'Tse-tung had: proclaimed a new era under the slogan “The East 
wind is prevailing over the West wind” in November 1957, the Party leadets, 
seized with fervor for the idea, began calling for a “great leap forward” in early 
1958. The ‘second plenary session of the eighth congress in May of that year. 
passed the resolutions on a new “general line of socialist construction” and the ` 

“great leap forward.” Three months later, at the fifth plenary session of the 
Central Committee, it was also decided to make an earlier start with the ‘ ‘people’ s 
“commune” movement. All this was a result of Mao’s complacent view that 
socialist ` construction ċould be accomplished by relying on the people’s rey- 
olutionary, enthusiasm while i ignoring actual conditions in the country. 

The resulting errors were corrected at the sixth and seventh plenary sessions’ 
of the Central! Committee, held in December 1958 and April 1959. Mao had tò 
relinquish hisipost as Chairman of the Republic in order to concentrate on his 
work as Party; chairman, but the “people’s commune” and. “great leap forward” 
policies remained unchanged. With the calamities of the three successive years 
from 1959 to 1961, however, Mao’s s “great leap forward” policy went bankrupt,” 
and China was compelled to enter upon a “readjustment period” in 1962. 


During this period, more rational economic policies, including the adoption ‘ 
of material incentives, were introduced in order to extract the economy from its 
unprecedented crisis. The Chinese people, needless to say, welcomed these 
revisions, and the economy showed a turn for the better. An unwelcome by- 
‘product, however, was the appearance of revisionist tendencies, and Mao ordered 
an intensified campaign of “socialist education”. at the tenth plenary meeting ` 
of the Central Committee in September 1962. 

Thus, the initial tactics of socialist construction, which were relatively realistic - 
and rational, were cast aside by Mao Tse-tung in 1958 and replaced by a policy 
which depended too much upon the people’s revolutionary fervor. When this 

“spiritualist” policy went bankrupt, it gave way in 1962 to a more realistic or 
rational one.) This reversion, however, was far from what Mao wished, and 
together with his quarrel with the Soviet leaders, it subsequently caused him 
much anxiecy. 

Since it was Mao himself who, watching for a chance to turn the tide, ore 
the “great ptoletarian cultural revolution,” its aims as stated in the resolution 
‘of the Gentral Committee should be accepted at face vule. Approaching the 
document in'this sense, our attention was attracted by the following two points. ' 

First, the movement aims at inculcating the idea of the class struggle by ` 
means of thoroughgoing criticism of the “ideologies of the bourgeoisie and all . 
exploiting classes.” This, is derived from Mao’s conviction that in the domain of 
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consciousness the class ae will go on indefinitely, a cledr challenge to 
humanity. As the resolution stated, Mao is determined in this way to prevent 
China from deserting to the “revisionists.” 


Second, it aims at consolidating and developing the socialist system by 
reforming ' everything i in the superstructure, including education, literature and 
the arts, which is incompatible with the socialist economic basis. This implies 
that the “cultural revolution” must be carried out, not only in the spheres of 
thought and culture, but also in those of politics and the economy. The demands 
put forward at an early stage by the Red Guards, such as the elimination of 
mixed: public-private enterprises, the stoppage of payment of interest to the 
national capitalists, the nationalization of privately-owned houses, the complete 
revival of the “people’s commune” system in its original form and the dissolution 


“of the, democratic parties, all corresponded to this aim. 


Quite apart from whether or not these aims can’ be achieved, the Party leaders 
apparently intend to carry through to the end what may be termed the Chinese 
“second revolution.” Certainly, it will be their greatest undertaking, which will, 
as Chou En-lai said, “decide the destiny and the future of both Party and country.” 


On-the other hand, the majority of the Chinese, who have not forgotten what 
they } had to suffer from the miserable failure of Mao’s “great leap forward,” are 
in favor of continuing the realistic policy of “readjustment.” In this setting, it 
can easily be imagined that among the Party leaders and the Party rank and file 


> there dre quite a number of rationalists who haye spared no efforts to raise the, 


national-economy to. the‘ present level. and who therefore harbor misgivings 
about policies depending too much on revolutionary fervor. They are, of course, - 
neither antisocialist nor “anti-Party elements,” much less would-be usurpers of 
Mao’s throne;.yet Mao seems determined to sweep them away by labeling them 
power holders within the Party who are taking the capitalist road. 


In order to carry through the “great proletarian cultural revolution,” Mao 
first of all won the support of Lin Piao, who had succeeded Peng Te-huai as 
Defense Minister after the latter had been purged, and since then has faithfully 
conducted, with great success, the campaign for studying Mao’s ideas. Lin is 
now regarded as his most trustworthy comrade-in-arms. Moreover, Tao Chu, 
Chen Po-ta, Kang Sheng, ‘all loyal to Mao, have been elevated to the highest 
echelon in, the Party; the People’s Liberation Army, under Lin’s control, has been 
used as the main backing force for the “cultural revolution,” and, as time went 
on, many dissenters have been suppressed or purged. This is why the “cultural 
revolution” has taken on the appearance of a struggle for power; nevertheless, 
it is wrong to see the pose struggle as the substance of this revolution. 


The Motives for the “Cultural Revolution” 
SpA : ‘ 
If what has been said is true, there are two factors, remote but substantial, 


that may be regarded as Mao’s motives for launching the ‘ ‘cultural revolution.” 
First, he felt it to be nn to_resort to a revolutionary movement'in order to 
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eliminate the “revisionist pattern” that had emerged during the “readjustment 
period” after 1962. Second, Mao’s fears of a pervasion of his Party and country 

by Soviet revisionist thought were increased by the nn dispute’ between 
the Chinese and Soviet Communist parties. 


However, if these two considerations were enough to make the “cultural 
revolution” necessary in Mao’s eyes, they are not enough to explain why he had 
to launch such a fierce and extensive revolutionary movement at a time when, as 
stated, his country was in such extreme difficulties, both at home and abroad. 
There must have been other problems, both recent and urgent, and it may be 
supposed that the following heré played a part. 


First, the year 1966 was designated as the first year of the new five-year 
economic plan.! It is certain that Mao, who had been anxious since 1958 to see 
socialist construction under way, refused to tolerate indefinite economic stag- 
nation and the possibility that the “revisionist pattern” of the “readjustment 
period” would persist into the new five-year plan period. He was reported to 
have delivered instructions on the “great proletarian cultural revolution” at a 
meeting held in September 1965, which means that it was felt to be urgently 
necessary to decide the character of the third five-year plan as the country was 
about to enter the new period. 


Second, with increased US aggression and an aggravation of the war situation 
in Vietnam, Mao, Lin and other Chinese leaders were seized with concern about 
the approaching danger of war with the United States. There is little doubt 
that it was the situation in Vietnam that prompted them to start immediate 
preparations for military resistance to the Americans. At that time, there were 
differences of opinion within the armed forces over the question of modernizing 
military technique or adhering to the strategy of the people’s war. From the 
Chinese press, it transpired that the Mao—Lin group’ strictly adhered to the latter 
course, which requires the complete “revolutionization” of the people, armed 
with the ideas of Mao Tse-tung. 


Third, China’s isolation resulting from the Sino-Soviet dispute as well as 
from a series of failures in Chinese policy in Asia and Africa since the summer of 
1965 had produced misgivings about the infallibility of Mao’s ideas. The Japanese ' 
and North Korean Communists had defected from the Chinese fold, and the 
Soviet demand for a unified anti-imperialist international movement was gaining 
gtound in the Communist world. In addition, China had lost one friend after 
another in the wake of the coup d’étatin Algeria, the Chinese feud with the Cubans, 
the downfall of Nkrumah in Ghana and the collapse of the Peking-Djakarta 
axis. It is highly probable that China’s progressive isolation within the ranks of 
world Communism and her miserable retreat in Asia and Africa dealt the much- 
vaunted infallibility of Mao’s thinking such a blow as to rock Mao’s absolute 
control of the Party and the country. 





1 Sec the editorial in Jon Mis Jıb Pao, Peking, January 1, 1966. 
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Fourth, the rising concern felt by Mao and his associates in their declining 
years about the survival of the revolution prompted them to attempt to mold 
the younger generation along their own lines of thinking. The publicity given 
repeatedly of late by the Chinese press to Mao’s good health may be taken as 
an indication that the state of his health is a matter for concern. Mao himself 
must be well aware that he has not much longer to live, and the same is true of 
the oldest of his associates. This is why the question of developing reliable heirs of 
the revolution among the younger generation has often been taken up in speeches 
‘ and articles by authoritative representatives of the Party. The resolution of the 
eleventh session of the Central Committee also revealed apprehension about the 
possible emergence of turncoats among the younger generation. 


There are reports from Hong Kong that Chinese specialists there unanimously 
expect the ninth congress of the Chinese Communist Party to be held in or around 
May 1967. The event can hardly come as surprise, since according to the Party 
, constitution it should have occurred in 1961. If these expectations prove justified— 
and their reliability cannot be determined exactly—, the’ coming congress would 
also prompt the Mao-Lin group to expedite , the establishment of their policy line. 


Peculiar Tene of the “Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution” 


The main feature to be observed in the current “cultural revolution” is that 
despite its launching at the initiative of the Party’s supreme leader, Mao Tse-tung, 
‘the existing regular Party organs, which had been and will be the main, if not 
the only, driving force in the Chinese revolution, were not only largely by-passed 
but even made the target of revolutionary attacks, in which the main force was 
the popular movement spearheaded by the Red Guards and backed by the People’s 
Liberation Army. This.is a clear violation of the Party constitution as well as of 
a universal principle of organization valid in all Communist parties. 

Chou En-lai’s speech delivered at the Tsinghua University on August 22 
last revealed that the complete failure of the “working agents” dispatched by the 
Party center to local organs to lead the “cultural revolution” during its initial 
stage had forced the Mao—Lin group to speed up their tactics with regard to the 
popular movement. This suggests that not all the leaders within the Party center 
were necessarily falling in line with Mao’s idea and that the “working agents” 
were not acting as the Mao-Lin group ‘had hoped. This inactivity, in turn, is very 
likely to have produced Mao’s distrust of the regular organs. 

The exclusive reliance of the Mao—Lin group on the popular movement 
after their suspicion of the regular organs had been aroused may, in a sense, be 
regarded as another application of the “mass movement” method peculiar to 
China. The:resolution of the Central Committee stressed in particular the promo- 
tion of the “cultural revolution” by means of the mass movement. Nevertheless, 
this method cannot be expected to be effective without constant guidance from 
the regular Party agencies: no matter how hard the Cultural Revolution Subcom- 
mittee, under the control of the Mao—Lin group in the Central Committee, may 
try to guide the popular movement from behind the scenes, its ineffectiveness 
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in comparisor to the regular agencies is inevitable because of its lack of organi- 
zations on a nationwide scale. 

Moreover, the current popular movement, sptatheaded by the adolescent 
Red Guards, was launched without having been fully prepared, without the 
proper training and without a unified purpose, although these youths are second 
to none in loyalty and action. 

In view of such unsatisfactory conditions and the indirect and scanty guidance 
provided by the Cultural Revolution Subcommittee, it is natural that the move- 
ment should have produced widespread excesses, confusion and éven internal 
strife. The Mao—Lin group has directly encouraged the Red Guard movement 
short of providing organization and control, ignoring lower Party agencies 
which shoulc properly be in charge of it, and have gone so far as to pit the 
youths against the leaders of the regular Party agencies. As stated, the People’s- 
Liberation Army has also been employed to support the Red Guards, but the 
effectiveness of such guidance and control is’ questionable. 


On the other hand, the regular local organs of the Party now under fire have’ 
been in close contact with the local population, which they have so far guided 
with realism and moderation. Most of the leaders of these agencies are realists ` 
and rationalists; outwardly, they are following Mao and Lin, but at heart they 
are opposed to the mass movement and to the Red Guards in particular, who 
know nothing about what is going on in the local districts. There must be 
considerable discontent with the course taken by the Mao—Lin group in making 
light of the regular organs and employing massed youth outside the Party for the ` 
purpose of attacking them. Herein lies a grave danger for the future of the Party. 

The. second peculiarity of the “cultural revolution” is the unprecedented 
deification of Mao Tse-tung, which may be intended z0 lend prestige to the 
“cultural revolution” and to wipe out all suspicions about the infallibility of 
Mao’s ideas. When carried to such an extent, however, it may well produce a 
violent reaction after his departure in that the responsibility for all errors during 
his lifetime will be laid upon him, as happened in Stalin’s case during the de- 
Stalinization process in the Soviet Union. 

The third point is that the “cultural revolution” has an international aspect. 

The frequent occurrence of such assertions as that “the thought of Mao Tse- 
tung is the highest peak of modern Marxism-Leninism,” that “Mao’s thinking 
is the torch ‘Iluminating the path to world revolution,” or that “Mao is the helms- 
man on the ship sailing for the world revolution” indicates that the Mao—Lin . 
group intend to make their country the center of the world revolution and to 
spread Mao's ideas abroad. This has provoked fierce criticism from a large number 
of “socialist” countries and from other Communist parties. 


The Outlook for the “Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution” 


To judge from the latest developments, it seems obvious that the Mao—Lin 
group is at present in the ascendant. Their absolute control of national com- 
munications in consequence of their hold of the Party center’s propaganda 
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department is of great importance, If this situation could be maintained for a 
decade, their policies would probably take root; but there are a number of 
obstacles in the way. 


First, the movement, was started vio having first achieved unanimity in 
the Party center, where there is still an influential group that is uneasy about 
relying exclusively upon the people’s revolutionary fervor instead of adopting 
a more rational or -realistic course. This may be seen from the inconsistent 
instructions given to the Red Guard movement last September. Supported by 
the majority of officials in the local Party agencies, who have kept in close touch 
with the people, the rationalist group still holds its ground, and the Mao-Lin 
group will not find it easy to make it give way. If this influential group can be 
purged, the situation be will dramatically changed. - 


Second, the Mao-Lin group’s distrust of the local regulat Party agencies has 
- provoked the latter to oppose the “cultural revolution.” The current mass 
movement, that of the Red Guards in particular, may in a sense be traced back 
to the “May 4 cultural movement” of 1919. 


As their distrust of the regular agencies deepens, there will be no course 
left for the Mao—Lin group but to replace them with completely new organizations. 
It will not, however, be easy to provide a substitute for these regular agencies, 
which have seventeen years of experience behind them, accumulated since the 
establishment of the Communist regime. Even if some changes of personnel are 
forcibly carried through, the local regular organs will continue to regard the 
Party center with distrust. So far, Party officials in the local agencies have not, 
at any rate, been opposed to Mao, ‘but one day they may become anti-Maoists 
because of their aversion to the abnormal steps. taken by the Mao—Lin group. 


Third, there is the question how long the People’s Liberation Army will 
continue to obey Lin’s orders. As the army daily, Chieh Fang Chung Pao, has 
admitted, there are conflicting views among military men over the question 
which should be given priority, politics or military needs. It is natural that the 
more the army leaders are concerned about national defense, the more they 
demand the modernization of equipment and traihing’ Such antagonism may 
‚be said to be ordained by fate in China. Provincialism in the armed forces arising 
from the activities of military units that share the interests of the local population 
will also threaten Lin Piao’s control of the army. 


Fourth, there is a tendency in the international Communist movement to 
treat the Mao—Lin line with increasing reserve, and the attacks on it from the 
Soviet and othér Communist parties are mounting. The Soviet Communist 
_Partyis determined to confront the Mao—Lin line, and is banking on the emergence 
in China of a reliable alternative force. The stiffened attitude of’ a large number 
of the opponents in world Communism justifies the expectation that they will 
begin maneuvers to overthrow the Mao-Lin leadership; and it is questionable 
_ whether in the face of the many difficulties that they already have at home and 

‚abroad the Mao-Lin group will be'able to resist such APIS indefinitely. 
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Finally, there is the question of Mao’s health. Lin’s present prestige as “Mao’s 
closest comrade-in-arms” is in fact merely a reflection of the authority of the 
deified Mao. Since the progress of the “cultural revolution” depends exclusively 
on the almighty Mao’s own power, Lin will not be able to retain his position for 
long by himself once Mao falls ill, in view of the serious difficulties in which the 
country is involved. And there are possibilities that Mao’s health may deteriorate 
in the near future. All in all, it cannot be denied that the Mao-Lin line is being 
increasingly threatened by unstable factors. 

- Etsuo Kohtani 


The Prospects for Sino-Soviet Relations 


Scarcely any other development in recent Chinese history has seemed to the 
Western observer so irrational and enigmatic as the present “great proletarian 


“ cultural revolution,” with its top-level Party purge, rampaging Red Guards and 


provocatory acts against the USSR. These phenomena are all the more difficult 


‘to interpret inasmuch as they are probably in a considerable measure the work 


of Mao Tse-tung, who has not in the past shrunk from committing excesses in 
order to carry through his ideas. And yet, at the same time, the situation in China 
is not devoid of a certain rationality, albeit an irrational rationality, a strictly 
‘subjective logic. Indeed, although an authoritative psychological study of the 
hard-core Chinese leaders has yet to be made, their most characteristic trait has 
already become apparent, namely a firm belief in the superiority of the subjective 
over the objective, of mind over matter, of the human will over the laws of social 
development. Paradoxical as this assertion may seem when it is considered that 
we ate here speaking about Marxists, i.e., people convinced of the existence of 
determinative historical and social forces, it is true nonetheless. At the same 
time, it must be conceded chat the subjectivism of the Chinese leaders, first and 
foremost Mao Tse-tung, is rooted in the objective social reality of present- 
day China, and in the discrepancy between this reality and the leadership’s goal. 
Developments of the last few years, or more precisely since 1958 and the time 
of the “great leap forward,” have in fact demonstrated that the Chinese revolution 
is marking -ime, and that Mao, who was successful in bringing about a political 
revolution, is unable to effect either an economic or a social revolution. 


Ik is netural tó ask in this connection whether a Communist-type revolution 
is at all possible in China. Even Mao may now be entertaining doubts in this 
regard, Indeed, if forced industrialization followed by a complete restructurali- 
zation of society is the prime goal of a Communist revolution, it must be said 
that the Ca‘nese Communists have failed to bring about such a revolution. China 
remains a country with only the rudiments of a modern industry. This is a fact 
which no zmount of success in building atom bombs can conceal. The failure 
of the industrial revolution has inevitably resulted in the failure of the social 
revolution. The coolies cannot be transformed into professors, engineers and, 
most important, managers because in the still feudal Chinese society there is 
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simply no work for them to do: in these capacities. The most desperate attempt 

- so far made in this direction took place between 1958 and 1960, during the period 
of the “great leap forward,” when some tens of millions of villagers were forcibly 
transferred to the cities and put. to work on “socialist construction.” Official 
enthusiasm for the scheme soon gave way to bitter disillusionment, however, 
and mass resettlement of the newcomers—and even established residents—was 
begun, this despite the fact that in 1945 Mao himiself had declared that 


Peasants are the precursors of Chinese workers. In future, several tens of 
millions of peasants will enter cities and factories. If it is necessary for China to 
build a powerful national industry, and build many major modern cities, there will 

‘be a long process of changing the rural population into an urban population.! 


Thus,-some twenty years later, official-policy on this point was completely 
reversed, National Economic Commission Chairman Po Yi-po maintaining that 
China’s urban population had to be reduced by at least 20,000,000. The Chinese 
Communists, having failed to turn the coolies into professors, turned the pro- 
fessors into coolies, which of course was something quite different from what 
they had intended when starting their revolution. 

The difficulty of the task confronting Mao and his pones lay in the 
circumstance that Communist- ideology and practice required them rapidly to 
bring about an industrial followed by a social revolution, the first being indis- 
` pensable for the second, while totalitarian dogma and practice required them 
‘to advance great-power claims. However, the goal of swiftly industrializing 
such a backward country as China (where labor productivity figures are among 
the lowest in the world)—and by Communist methods at that—-proved quite 
unattainable. After a certain time this was realized by several prominent Chinese 
Communists, such as former Peking University Rector Ma Yin-chu, who declared 
that China needed a technological and cultural revolution rather than a political 
one, and that Communism could not lead China out of its economic and social 
dmpasse if only because the country’s problem was production and not distribution. 
5 China’s situation was further complicated by the presence of the Soviet Union, 

‘and by the need for some degree of synchronization of Chinese and Soviet 
foreign policy. It became completely hopeless when the military-technical 
revolution took place in the USSR and the Soviet leaders had to revise their 
policy toward the “capitalist” world. The proclamation by Khrushchev of a 
policy of peaceful coexistence made the Chinese leaders keenly aware of their 
country’s economic, and hence military, backwardness. Unable to intimidate the 
the countries of the West by her military might or to compete with them in the 
field of aid to industrially underdeveloped nations, China had the theoretical 
` choice of resigning herself to the róle of a second-rate power or breaking with 
the USSR. 

In fact, the Chinese leaders had no choice at all inasmuch as Mao’s sole 
domestic Propaganda weapon was that he had freed China from her state of 





1 Kuang Ming Jib Pao, penn October 7, 1963, as quoted in ART, China Mainland ‘Press, November 
4, 1963. 
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impotence and won for her an honorable place in world politics. The result 
was that from 1958 onwards the subjective element began to play an increasing 
tole in the ideas and policies of the Chinese leaders. China’s backwardness, they 
said, would be overcome thanks to a tremendous subjective effort based on 
mobilization of the masses rather than to objective historical laws and concrete 
social and economic factors. It had been such a subjective effort, coupled with 
efficient organization and propaganda, which had enabled the Chinese Commun- 
ists to’ beat the Kuomintang armies despite military-technical inferiority. The 
economic basis for Communism would be established ‚in a matter of years, so 
that even Mao’s generation would live to see the implementation of Communism 
in China. The restoration of capitalism in China was out of the question. Com- 
'munism had come to China for all time. 

How this experiment ended is now common knowledge. The catastrophes 
of 1961 and 1952 necessitated the interruption of the “great leap forward” and 
a return to slower and—a particularly bitter pill for the Chinese leaders to 
swallow—at lezst partly capitalist methods of economic management. Peasants 
received private plots, kolkhoz markets were opened, and. private enterprise in 
general was tolerated to a considerable degree. A natural consequence was that 
the _ bourgeois” element, the “experts” who had never been or had ceased to 
be “red,” reemerged in the upper strata of Chinese society. These “experts” 
had never shared Mao’s faith in subjective methods and wished to operate freely 
and on a realistic basis. In the then prevailing relatively liberal and sober political 
climate, the “experts” took the liberty of openly criticizing the Party’s economic 
and political measures, a fact which was soon to be held against them. Thus, in 
an article by Yao Wen-yuan, the man who can be said to have really ushered 
- in the, “cultural revolution,” we read: l 


Teng To demanded that “we should draw new enlightenment from the experience 
of the ancierts, and take care to do more in every way to treasure our labor power.” 
Everybody knows that we give the utmost attention to treasuring labor power. 
In all its work the Chinese Communist Party proceeds from the fundamental interests 
of the broad masses of the people and is wholeheartedly in their service..On the 
other hand, none of the slave-owner and landlord classes in history cared about 
anything but insatiable and cruel exploitation of the working people, thus arousing 
the slaves and the peasants to one great uprising after another. How could they 
recognize tke “objective laws governing the increase and decrease of labor power”? 
All this was merely an attempt to slander the General Line and the great leap forward 
as not “treasuring labor power” by exploiting the temporary difficulties caused by 
the natural calamities at the time, and demand that we should give up the General 
Line of going all out, aiming high and building socialism with greater, quicker 
and more economical results, give up developing agriculture in a big way and aban- 
don the revolutionary policy of energetically building a prosperous country through 
self-reliance, but instead use the landlord class’s “experience as rulers” to undermine 
the dictatorship of the proletariat.? 





2 Yao Wen-ynan, “On “Three-Famuly Village, ” Chieh Fang Jib Pao and Wen Hui Pao, Shanghai, 
May 10, 1966, as -ranslated in The Great Socialist Cultural Revolution in China, Foreign Languages Press, 
Peking, 1966. 
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- The quotation just given is a good example of something which complicates the 
already difficult task of interpreting developments in China, namely the way 
in which Mao’s supporters deliberately confuse his Party critics with the old 
“bourgeoisie.” Teng To, however, a member of the Peking City Council, 
certainly had the interests of his Party and country at heart when criticizing 
Mao’s subjectivistic policy. i 

Mao, in fact, having failed to produce an industrial and social revolution, is 
being forced to wage a war on several fronts. He is having to contend with 
representatives of the “bourgeoisie,” whose morale has been given a boost by 
the catastrophes into which China has been plunged by Communist policy, with 
the “revisionists,” who favor the “goulash Communism” practiced by Khrush- 
chev and the present Soviet leaders, with Party members who feel that they 
should reap the rewards for privations suffered during underground and civil 
warfare now that they are in power, and finally with loyal Party members who 
reject Mao’s subjective method of tackling problems. All this, of course, does 
not mean that there is any actual plotting going on against the top leadership; 
even amorphous and unorganized opposition, however, can sometimes be more 
dangerous than overt opposition for the simple reason that it is more difficult 
to pin down. 

Let us return, however, to the period of the collapse of the “great leap for- 
ward.” Having failed to modernize and industrialize the country within the brief 
period promised, and being compelled by circumstances to show a certain liberal- 
ism in internal policy, the Chinese leadership nonetheless persisted in its revo- 
lutionary strivings, realizing full well that in a revolution there can be no pause 
for rest. Failure on one sector had to be compensated for by success on another. 
The masses had to feel that things were constantly moving in a certain direction, 
that victory was not beyond the hills and far away, and that the leaders knew 
what they were doing. Only such an illusion could justify the sacrifices! which 
everyone had to make. For this reason, failure of the “great leap forward” in 
the economy brought relaxation only in this particular sphere, being immediately 
followed by a similar gymnastic effort in foreign policy. China, although unable 
to compete with the “imperialists” as regards technical and industrial progress, 
could at least set herself up as the leader of all the “insulted and injured” nations 
of the world. It was thus that the idea of the “countryside” of the world storming 
the “cities” was born. Chinese emissaries swarmed out to the underdeveloped 
countries inciting radical elements to armed revolt against “neocolonialists” 
and native governments which had “sold out to the imperialists.” Among the 
allies which Mao succeeded in finding for this venture were Sukarno in Indonesia, 
Ben Bella in Algeria and Nkrumah in Nigeria. China posed as leader of the colored 
world, and incessantly proclaimed that everywhere the wind of revolution was 
blowing, and would one day blow away Western “imperialism” despite the latter’s 
technical superiority. In a word, Peking wanted to stage a kind of world-wide 
civil war of the hungry against the replete. 

This attempt also failed—again, probably, mainly owing to lack of time. Mao 
could not afford to wait. The world revolution had to take place at once. Only 
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“thus was it possible to salvage the Chinese social revolution. China’s hastiness, 


however, led her to adopt radical positions which frightened off potential allies, 
an example being her exhortation to.backward countries to reject both Western 
and Soviet economic aid and pull themselves up by their own bootstraps. The 
Algerian conference fiasco and the downfalls of Ben Bella, Nkrumah and Sukarno 
underscored the collapse of this particular “great leap forward.” Now, however, 
the situation was incomparably worse inasmuch as China’s revolutionary methods 
had failed botk inside and outside the country, and the older Mao and his asso- 
ciates became, the less time theyvhad to achieve their aims. 


We do not know to what extent these foreign policy setbacks mobilized 
Chinese public opinion—if such a thing can be said to exist—against the leadership 
(whether it has any actual influence on the latter is, of course, another matter). 
They can hardly have failed to arouse a certain amount’ of doubt in the minds of 
the top Party leaders; who were doubtless weary-of this interminable and fruitless 
experimentation, and might,even have toyed with the idea of seeking reconcil- 
iation with the USSR so as.to be assured of Soviet aid. 


It was probably in this atmosphere of doubt and vacillation that the idea of a 


“cultural revolution” crystallized. The “cultural revolution,” it should be added, 


was preceded by the so-called “campaign for educating heirs to the revolution.” 
The liberalism which followed the “great leap forward” had: put the question 
of the future on the agenda. The failure ofa social revolution to take place meant 
that the political revolution of 1949 was hanging in the air. The Chinese leaders 
were now faced with the problem not of defeating a foreign enemy or extending ` 


` their power but of consolidating the latter and ensuring revolutionary continuity. 


` , For the first time, pessimistic voices were heard in Peking. ‘There was no more 


talk of Mao’s generation living to see Communism built in China. On the contrary, 
a start was made on planning for the remote future. The Chinese Communist 
revolution was now presented not as being secure for centuries but as being in 
constant and immediate danger. The new policy was outlined at the Ninth Con- . 


gress of the Chinese Young Communist League by the latter’s Secretary General, ° 


Hu Yao-pan (later'to become a target of the Red Guard), who warned: 


The development of socialism i is by no means all lain sailing. The period of 

_ socialism is a historical period of transition from capitalist society to Communist 

, -society; it is a period of the dictatorship of the proletariat. What distinguishes this 

‚ period is`that classes and class struggle still exist, that the struggle between the 

road of socialism and the road of capitalism remains, that the question of “who 
will win” is still unresolved, that there is still a danger of capitalism making a 

comeback.'... It appears that this period of transition will take five or ten genera- 

tions or even a longer to complete itself. 


4, 


A new, and in the view of the Chinese leaders, decisive, battle for the minds . 


of Chinese youth began. Said Hu: 


. we must... bear in mind that young = coming from different classes 
and strata of society, still bear the impress of various class ideologies. Since they 
have been brought up under conditions of peace and stability, it is easy for them to 
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lapse into a false sense of peace and tranquillity and to look for a life of ease and 

_ security. Because they have not been through the severe test of revolutionary 

- struggle, they lack a thorough understanding of the complexity and exacting demands 

“of revolution. Thus it is that, under the corrupt influence of bourgeois ideology, 

a certain number of new, bourgeois elements and revisionists will inevitably crop 
up among the young people.? 


An Tzu-wen, a member of the Party Central Committee and director of its 
Oignon Department, was even more emphatic. In a Hongqi article entitled 
“The Training of Successors to the Revolution is a Strategic Task of the Party,” 

. he wrote: 


. Viewing the development of revisionism, in the Soviet Union, our class enemies 
at home have decided that the day would soon come for them to resume power. . 

_ They say that.whoever wins the hearts of the,youth will gain state power. On the 
other hand, they instill reactionary ideology into the minds of their own children 
inducing them to follow the road to capitalism and feudalism: On the other hand, 

‘they undertake to corrode and poison the minds of our revolutionary’ cadres and 
the great masses of youth in order to remove the cornerstones of socialısm and 
to’ sink roots for revisionism. In short, bu ar are determined to continue to struggle 
against us on the issue of successors.* 


As we have said, there is certainly no plotting of the kind described by An 
Tzu-wen going on'in China. However, the more radical the leadership becomes, 
the more widespread the amorphous opposition in the country, and the stronger 
the desire, particularly among the intellectuals, for a certain conservatism; a 
comfortable life and more normal working conditions. In Chinese Communist 

jargon, the more radical the leadership the stronger ‘the’ “bourgeois” and “re- 
` visionist” leanings. There'is, moreover, an almost unbridgeable gulf between 
. the older, or rather oldest, generation of the Chinese leaders, and Chinese youth. 
I was in an attempt to bridge this gulf that the Party launched its campaign for 
“educating heirs to the revolution.” The question was how to go about this task. 
Propaganda and the works of Mao Tse-tung were not enough. As for arousing 
youth’s enthusiasm by sending it to work on new construction projects, as 
Stalin did in the USSR in the nineteen-thirties, this was something which the 
Chinese Communist Party was unable to do on a sufficiently large scale. In China, 
the young people are sent out to the country, where they have to do work of the 
most primitive kind, and thus do not exactly get the impression that their country 
is going through a period of constant progress and growth. 


It was probably this hopeless situation which led to the emergence of the 

Red Guard movement. In an effort to cure the arteriosclerosis which had taken 
hold of the Party, Mao mobilized the students. In street demonstrations, various 
‚kinds of excesses, and sorties against Party inertia, these young people were to’ 
_ become: imbued with revolutionary fervor. One might describe the Red Guard 

` `as embodying a fresh eruption of the partisan warfare waged by Mao until 1949, 





3 Hu Yao-pan, “For the Revolutionzation of Our Youth,” Peking Review, July 10, 1964. 
4 Hongqi, Peking, September 22, 1966. 


Mao, moreover, had virtually no one else to rely upon in his venture. True, the 
army fired the first shot, but to set the army against the Party would have meant 
to plunge the country into utter chaos. 

It is quite possible that the “cultural revolution” was launched in expectation 
of an armed conflict with the USA, and maybe even the USSR. That the “cultural 
revolution” is bound up with some sort of military preparations seems to be the 
implication of the following passage from the Chinese army newspaper: 

Writers ia the armed forces should make it their glorious task to depict revolu- 
tionary wars, propagate Chairman Mao’s theory of people’s war, and create heroic 
characters in revolutionary wars. When we write about revolutionary wars, we 
must first be clear about their nature—ours is the side of justice, the enémy’s is 
the side of injustice. Our works must show our arduous and heroic struggles and 
and sacrifices, but must also display revolutionary heroism and revolutionary 
optimism. While depicting the cruelty of war, we should not dwell BT, on 
the sufferings.’ 


Although the Red Guard has a certain superficial resemblance to the “people’s 
militia” (druzbinniki) set up in the Soviet Union by Khrushchev, it is basically 
different. Whereas the function of the druzhinniki was to keep order, albeit of a 
strange variety, the Red Guards have evidently been set the task of spreading 
disorder. All the indications are that the movement did not arise spontaneously 
but was organized by Mao, Defense Minister Lin Piao anda few other top leaders. 
This, of course, does not mean that the Red Guards’ activities have been devoid 
of a certain spontaneity, or that at times they have not got out of hand (instances 
have been reported of Red Guard detachments’ demanding the removal of Mao 
- himselfl). 

As well as giving the schoolchildren the, run of the streets arid impressing 
upon them that they had been called upon to implement the “cultural revolution” 
‚(which seems to be a kind of ersatz for the non-existent industrial and social 
revolution), Mao began a top-level Party purge. We shall not list here the names 
of the victims, but merely note that, at least for the Western observer, it is well- 
nigh impossible to see exactly what lies behind this purge, which has swept away 
some of Mao’s closest associates, who had on numerous occasions in the past 
demonstrated their loyalty both to Mao personally as well as to his ideas. Partic- 
ularly striking were the dismissals of Chief of the General Staff Lo Jui-ching 
and “literary tsar’ Chou Yang. Lo Jui-ching, a former head of the Chinese 
secret police, was appointed Chief of the General Staffin 1959, after Peng Te-huai _ 
had been replaced as Defense Minister by Lin Piao. At the time, some’ Western 
observers advanced the theory that the “Party general” Lo had been assigned to 
' the brilliant military strategist Lin Piao as a political watchdog, but instead “Red” 
Lo'turned out to be a “revisionist” and “specialist” Lin a dogmatist of the Mao 
school. Why did Lo have to go? Was it because, after almost seven years as Chief 
of the General Staff, he had become convinced of the need for renewed Soviet - 
military aid? Or was he a victim of Lin’s animosity? Unfortuately, no answer 
BE “Hold High the Great Red Banner of Mao Tse-tung’s De The Great Socialist Cultural 
Revolution in China, Foreign Languages Press, Peking, 1966. 
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can be given to this question without more | EERSIGHON on the situation 
within the top leadership. 


Peng Chen’s removal is equally mysterious. Again we cannot say whether 
this highly influential associate of Mao’s was found guilty of “revisionist” 
leanings, or whether he too was a victim of an internal Party power struggle, of 
hostility on the part of Lin Piao, We can merely record the fact of Peng’s removal 
and hope that it will be clarified at some time in the future. 


As for Chou Yang, he might well be termed a Chinese Zhdanov, who ever 
since the time of the “Yenan forum” played a decisive role in eliminating all 
traces of freedom from the Chinese literary scene. What was his offense, or was 
he too a victim of personal animosity? Or is it merely that Mao no longer trusts 
anyone save Lin Piao, his own wife (whom he admitted into the circle of those 
directing the “cultural revolution” despite the fact that hitherto she had been a 
political nobody), and possibly two or three others, and is neutralizing any rival 
incapable of defending himself and his position? The latter theory would appear 
to be confirmed by the circumstance that Party Secretary General Teng Hsiao- 
ping and President Liu Shao-chi, for example, have succeeded in clinging to 
power despite attacks against their persons by the Red Guards. It could be that 
Mao would like to neutralize them also, but is not in a position to do so. 


" There is, of course, a certain parallel between developments in present-day 
China and those in the Soviet Union in 1937-38. Just as was the case in the 
USSR, so now in China, the old guard is being broken up. There is, however, 
an important difference. Stalin liquidated the personal friends and colleagues of 
Lenin, whereas Mao is turning against his own associates. More important still: 
Stalin replaced liquidated members of the old guard by representatives of the 
younger generation, whereas in China the new men are from the same old guard. 


What exactly is the “cultural revolution” all about? The press of the USSR 
and of most of the world’s Communist parties is quite correct in maintaining that 
it has nothing to do with culture (whether these press organs are also correct in 
saying that the “cultural revolution” has nothing to do with revolution is an- 
other matter). Perhaps the best description of the general atmosphere prevailing 
in the China of the “cultural revolution” was given by Pravda’s Peking corre- 
spondent, who in a report entitled “An Attack Against Culture” notes that 
the slogan “knowledge is power” is being sharply attacked i in China as “stupid.” 
We read further: 


.. millions of copies of books once recorded in Chinese statistics, including 
translations of foreign, and above all Soviet, literary works, are disappearing from 
bookshops, libraries and private collections. By rickshaw and truck they are being 
taken away to waste-paper collection points. In Peking the latter considerable 
outnumber bookshops, many of which have been closed for “putting in order.” 
After having reopened their doors to customers they offer only the works of Mao 
Tse-tung, portraits of him, and booklets devoted to “heroes who have enthu- 
siastically [zivo] studied and comprehended the works of Mao Tse-tung.”® 


€ Pravda, October 13, 1966. 
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The Pravda Be also quotes the case of Chang Ko-wei, former 
director of the ‘Shenyang Agricultural Institute, who was accused of “stubbornly 


pursuing a bourgeois revisionist course in tke sphere of education,” his 


consisting in the fact that he “gave priority to intellectual development” and 


. declared that everything had to be placed at the service of study. The reader i is 


also told that 


In Peking: you no longer hear es concerts or performances by the talented 
Chinese-pianists who once played the best works of native and foreign composers 
: with such feeling and virtuosity. In theaters and concert halls such programs are 
offered as “Chairman Mao—The Red Sun in Our Hearts,”. . ., “May the Ideas of 
‘Mao Tse-tung Live Ten Thousand Years, Nay Millions oË Years,” and “The 
Ideas of Mao Tse-tung Are The Roots of Our Life. Ha 


The correspondent concludes that “the so-called ‘cultural revolution’ has in 
essence become an attack against the culture of the Chinese people, being aimed 
at glorifying Mao. ” In a subsequent report, he noted that the ‘Red -Guards in 
Peking were not pursuing their normal studies since the schools were closed on 
account of the “cultural revolution.” The Chinese news agency , Hsinhua, he 
said, had ona previous occasion given an account of the activities of one of the 


“shock detachments” of the “cultural revolution,” a Peking school bearing the 
“name “School of the Fighting Red Guard.” Here the morning’s instruction 


began with a period devoted to the works of Mao Tse-tung. Each pupil carried 
with him a red booklet containing.quotations from these works. Bayonet fighting 
and grenade throwing, were important subjects i in the curriculum.® 

We have ‘no ‘grounds for considering these Soviet reports propagandistic’ 
exaggerations. There is no doubt that the Mao cult has reached an extreme 
never attained eren by Stalin’s, although it is only partly a cult of a living person, 


© being also propaganda for a "professional revolutionary and his revolutionary 


ideas. The spotlight is not so much on,Mao as on the path which he has marked 


‘out. The “heirs to the revolution” are not only to be convinced ‘by arguments 


' that their future and the future of their country is indissolubly bound up with 


the fate ofthe revolution, but are also to be driven into an appropriately psychotic: 


` state, As a result of being sent out to demonstrate on the street, the young people 


. have their vast physical and psychic reserves mobilized, and they come to believe 


that nothing is beyond their reach. The question is: If, as we have already said, 
these energies can’ only be utilized to a limited ‘extent within China itself (there 
being a dearth of new construction projects—and hence an absence of an industrial 
and social revolution—and the task of smashing up the local Party organizations 
being ‘not big enough to absorb all these energies), then what aims will they be 
used for, and into which channel can they be directed outside China? Is-this 


‚ energy in fact intended for use outside China, and if so, in what form? Or have 


Mao and his assocjates simply miscalculated in arousing the students, and prac- - 
tically the entire county In other words, is this a case of controlled or un- 
controlled chaos? | 


7 Thid. 
8 Thid., October 30, 1966. ae 
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-It is also impossible to answer this question objectively. Mao himself is 
, firmly convinced that China is encircled by foes, that Moscow and Washington 

have entered into a conspiracy against her, so that she has to fight for her life. 
It will be remembered that a root cause of the Sino-Soviet conflict was the first 
attempt of the USSR to achieve a certain rapprochement with. the US. It was the | 
birth of the “spirit of Camp David”? which first produced in Chiha an obsessive 
feeling of being abandoned and betrayed. Evidently Mao is trying, within the 
framework of the “cultural revolution,” to keep alive this feeling of acute danger 
and compulsion to fight on two fronts, namely against the USA and her allies in 
Asia, and the USSR. 


This dees not mean that’ China intends in the near future actually to enter 
` into armed conflict with her adversaties: she probably thinks that the latter are 
getting ready for a Preventive war against her, and that she must therefore make 
` the necessary preparations at once. These preparations are largely taking the 
form of arousing the population and mobilizing its psychological reserves. ‘The 
fact that these measures, particularly i in the form in which they are being carried 
out, are in themselves to a certain extent laying the foundations for fresh conflicts 
‘with the USA, and above all the USSR, probably worries Mao little, especially 
since, as we have said, he has no alternative. A Communist revolution cannot 
‘mark time, and. the prerequisites for the intensification of that in present-day 
China are lacking. It is thus only natural that the Chinese leaders are lapsing into 
revolutionary subjectivism, completely ignoring all historical, ae and 
` social laws. > 


What does all'this mean for. Sino-Soviet relations, in particular for the struggle _ 
going on between Moscow and Peking within the world Communist move- 
ment? There is no doubt at all that the “cultural revolution” has considerably 
strengthened the Soviet position and completely isolated China. It may be asked, 
however, what possibilities the Soviet Union has of exploiting its—possibly only 
temporaty—advantage. Up till now, the Soviet press and the Soviet leaders have 
been confining themselves to moral condemnation of the “cultural revolution” 
and the Chinese leadership. Thus, for several months such prominent organs as 
Pravda and Izvestia have been reproducing condemnatory declarations of foreign 
Communist parties against their Chinese colleagues; these declarations, however, 

- have contained no definite proposals such as fhe)threat of sanctions. Communists 
all over the world are disturbed most of all by Chinese obstruction of foreign 
aid to North Vietnam, and by the circumstance that the events taking place 
within the framework of the “cultural revolution” are discrediting Communism 
as such. The overwhelming majority of Communist parties; irrespectively of 
whether they have in the past supported the Soviet or the Chinese side, are in 
agreement that present developments in China and the present policy of the 
` ‚Chinese leaders have ER to do with Marxism-Leninism and Communism. 
Thus, a declaration of the 'Central Committee of the Bulgarian Communist 
Party reads: u ; 
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Recent events in China’s cultural-political life, which have become world- 
famous, can be of service only to international reaction in its constant efforts to 
discredit the ideas of socialism and Communism and vilify their attraction for the 
working class, ne and all RES layers in capitalist and recently liberated 
countries.® 


One of the leaders of the Haitian National Unity Party declared: 


In both practice and theory, this revolution constitutes a break with Marxism- 
Leninism in! that it is replacing the latter by "the ideas of Chairman Mao,” which 
are being elevated to the status of an incontestable and universal religious dogma. 1° 


In an article i in the French Communist Party newspaper L’Humanité we read: 


Under the’ guise of the so-called great proletarian cultural revolution, the 
Chinese leaders are breaking in all spheres with the principles of Marxism-Leninism 
and with the standards by “which Communist parties are governed in their activi- 
ties.41 


Finally, at la meeting held in hanes of a visiting Polish delegation in the 
Kremlin’s Palace of Congresses, Soviet Party leader Leonid Brezhnev made the 
following statement: 


1 We should not oe Communist internationalists but simply hypocrites if we. 
were not to'say frankly that the policy which che leaders of China, the leaders of 
the Chinese Communist Pacty, are now pursuing on the international arena, partic- 
ularly in connection with the war in Vietnam and in respect to other socialist 
countries, che hostile campaign which they have unleashed against our Party and ` 
against the Soviet people, the schismatic actions which they are attempting’ to under- 
take in the international Communist movement and, finally, what is now taking 
place in China under the banner of the “cultural revolution” has nothing in common 
with Marxism-Leninism and socialist policy. Such a policy and such actions can 
only compromise socialism in the eyes of the nations and mislead them.1? 


Under these circumstances, a renewal of Khrushchev’s attempts to expel 
China from the world Communist movement as no longer being a “socialist” 
country, thereby putting an end to Sino-Soviet rivalry at least within the move- 
ment, would perhaps seem only too natural. In fact, nothing of the sort is hap- 
pening. For example, the Bulgarian Communist Party declaration from which 
we have already quoted ends on the following somewhat unexpected note: 


True te Marxism-Leninism and the general line of the international Communist 
movement, the Bulgarian Communist Party will still further strengthen its solidarity 
with all Marxist-Leninist parties and make efforts to achieve unity and strengthen 
friendship on a Masset Leninist basis with the Chinese Communist Party and the 
Chinese people. . 





® As quoted in Pravda, sama 4, 1966. 
10 As quoted i in Prasda, October 25, 1966. 
u As quoted ın Prasda, Septernber 24, 1966. 
12 Pravda, October 16, 1966. 
13 As quoted in Pravda, September 4, 1966, 
i 
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Brezhnev was even more optimistic: 


We Communists, being in possession of the immortal theory of Marxism- 
Leninism, know that sooner or later the laws of social development will come 
into their owo, despite all objective and subjective difficulties. This gives us con- 
fidence in thé bright future, of the Chinese people, confidence that the Chinese 
workers and the Chinese Communist Party will march side by side with their 
class and Party brothers in a mighty fighting front against the imperialist aggressors 
and oppressors for socialism, peace, PORES, culture and the happiness of all 
working people.14 


Finally, this year’s pertinent October Revolution slogan reads: “A Brotherly 
Welcome to the Workers of the Chinese People’s Republic, Who Are Building 
Socialism!” 


Thus, despite all the deviations of the Chinese leadership, despite the fact 
that neither the country’s foreign policy nor its domestic policy has anything to 
do with Marxism-Leninism, China is still building socialism and can and must be 
considered a socialist state. Why this Contradiction? The explanation seems to be 
that the USSR is simply not in a position to exclude China from the Communist 
community—hardly surprising-when it is considered that she did not even succeed 
in excluding relatively insignificant Yugoslavia from the “monolithic” bloc of 
the Stalin era. The Sudanese Communist Party’s view that “favorable conditions 
are being created for the convening of a conference of Communist and workers’ 
-~ parties for the purpose of consolidating the unity of the world Communist move- 
ment” was not taken up. 

However, despite its impotence in this regard, the Soviet Communist Party 
continues to bear responsibility for everything going on in the Communist 
camp, and hence in a certain measure for developments in China. It cannot 
abdicate its leading role in the world Communist movement, neither can it 
admit that the post-Stalin leadership has failed to preserve even a semblance of 
Communist unity. 

The Soviets, powerless to influence Peking’ s policies, can merely hope that 
` the situation will change after Mao Tse-tung’s departure. Here the wheel turns 
full circle. Mao is perfectly well aware of these Soviet hopes, and it is in an attempt 
to prevent their realization that he is carrying out the “cultural revolution.” 
Who will win in this struggle for the future is all the more difficult to predict in 
that the situation in China itself is becoming ever mare reminiscent of a civil war, 
which may well end in the liquidation of the Communist regime in China, a 

strengthening of local influences and a return to tke former state of chaos and 
devastation. This is all the more probable in that the Chinese Communist rev- 
‘olution is in an impasse. This raises the two highly important questions of whether 
the USSR would tolerate the liquidation of Communism in China, and what the 
implications of such an ay: would be for the Communist regime in the 
Usk itself. 

Al. Kashin 





ae Prasda, October 16, 1966. 
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Culture 2 


Valentin Katayev’s “Sacred Well” 


The anciert Greeks gave the relationship between: political power and art 
geographical expression in that they made. Olympus the home of the gods and 
assigned- Parnassus, which is-some 1,700 feet lower, to the muses. Enjoying, 
therefore, lower status, art is nevertheless prone to protest against conservatism. 
‘The protest may assume various forms, from open rebellion to the mere holding 
of different views. i 


The latter form is manifested in , Valentin kager s latest work, “The Sacred 
Well,” which is published in Novy mir. In’ both form and content, this work 
exemplifies a spirit of independence which comes into-obvious conflict with 
recognized principles as applied to art. 


The author himself refrains from applying any of the usual labels to the work 
‘to indicate its genre. With regard to its form, the important point is that it belongs 
to the category of literary productions “without a conflict,” a category that has 
frequently come under fire from the official Soviet critics. It has no definite plot, 
no consequential story and, indeed, hardly any events that could be linked to form . 
a Story. Even -he characters do not seem entirely real: each of them has one foot 
in reality and the other somewhere beyond the bounds of time and space. ‘Here; 
the author’s manner of writing and the nature of his perceptions are strongly 
reminiscent of Kafka or of Joyce. Thus, even in its form the work en from 
'. the requirements of socialist realism. 


This show of independence comes as a great surprise. “For decades, Katayev 
was known solely as a representative of realistic literature. He began publishing 
his work in 1914, and for the first ten years produced only short stories. Then-he - 
switched to the theater: his plays Squaring the Circle (1928), A. Million Torments 
©- (1931) and Read of Flowers (1934) were purely realistic productions, witha cer- 
tain satirical bent but without any suggestion of i innovation. The same is true of 
the long short story‘ The Embezzlers (1926). During the period when literature ' 
was subject to severe Party control, Katayev was, not without justification, 
considered as a politically loyal writer. This reputation was based on the.novels 
Time, Forward! (1932), The Lone White Sail (1936), I am a Son of the Working - 
People (1937), -he play A Soldier Came from the Front (1938), etc.—And now, when 
the is almost seventy; he produces a work that is entirely new in its form, as if he 
wanted to delete everything written so'far from the historical record. His work 
~ on “The Sacred Well” kept him busy from 1962 to 1965, whereas before he 
had needed nc more thant one year to produce a novel two or three times as long. 


However, -he content is more important, and here we find ourselves confront- 
ed with evidence of a sudden turn in the authcr’s career as an artist. The very 





1 Nosy mir, 1966, No. 5. 
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. first lines make it clear i what is tò be descabedi is on the, borede between 
the real and the unreal: . 


“Have some ; vodka. Thar s iii And now "Ro p ciy, I promise you para- 
disiac dreams.” < - 


~ 


“Tn color?” i - j 
“Whatever you like,” she said and left the chamber. 
. After that the dreams began.? 


These words are not spoken by a nurse. The author does not specify whether 
it is fate or some other higher force that promises him recovery through health- 


` ‘giving dreams. In any case, what follows by no means consists of dreams in the 


‚ordinary sense. Much of it, admittedly, seems like some delirious vision, but each 
scene is laden with meafiing and conceals symbols of profound significance. This 
may be seen in the very first vision, in which an old man rinses empty bottles in 
the Sacred Well. Without hurrying, the old man takes the bottles, one by one, 
from a sack, dips them into the water and sets them on one side to dry. The sack 
grows no emptier, and all the while the empty bottles are filled with water and 
emptied again. "The author’s wife remarks that the sack represents eternity, 
suggesting that the old man himself is Time. a is filled and then emptied 
again, and this goes on unceasingly. 


Another example of abstract thought with logical implications: The author 
describes a fantastic walk with his wife, during which an unexpected meeting 
occurs which he describes in the following rather impersonal fashion: 


Another time, we saw a little old man in a straw hat who stood aside to let us 
pass and then remained for a long time gazing after us through an old-fashioned, 
somehow Chékhovian pince-nez, his eyes-full of tears. Only after he had disappeared 
from sight did I realize that i it was my father.’ , 


- With'this delirious epeok which might have been taken from a Cocteau or 
Fellini film, the author suggests how what was once very near and dear later 
becomes unrecognizable. 


He deliberately ignores the bounds of time and space in order to give freer 
tein to, his fantasy and so attain greater depth of thought. He writes at the be- 
ginning of a new section: “It is hard to say at what time of the yeat it happened. 
And did it in fact happen?” There follows the account of a journey, a meeting 
with children and grandchildren, and a number of everyday details which seem 
entirely real and free from fantastic visions. Nevertheless, the person describing 
these things seems-to stand aside from them: he observes and analyses without 
expressing dány feeling whatsoever. The process is entirely rational. ` 


Even little touches are given an unusual slant. In the description of a snow- 


' storm, we read: “Likeable young policemen with dark little moustaches and 


l 





2 bid, p. 3. ` 
Did, p. T. i 


velvety eyes, gies on the intersections, regulated the fall of the snowilakes: 
which were as huge as pieces of cotton wool.” 4 


Although the story formally belongs to the type in which det is (apparently, 


at least) no conflict, in fact this is not quite the case, for it contains an extremely- 


sharp conflict—that of the self with itself: 


But you have, of course, noticed that I speak all the time in the seal we.’ 
This must be explained. “We” are myself and another, shall we say, person. Rather 
it is a phantom, a strange concomitant who came. with me into these regions and 
who now, es inseparably as a shadow, accompanied me half a step behind; an un- 
natural hybrid, half man, half woodpecker, with a bony nose, clownish eyes, a pon- 
derous beast: .., a jester, a toady, a master at exploiting protection, an informer, a 
lickspittle, a grabber, a monstrous offspring of that distant period. 

But, after all, I remember him when he was a thin, indigent youth with a tiny 
little spark = in his breast. By Heaven, how monstrously fat he had grown on other 
people’s leavings, what a cunning, enormous, well-fed, untalented beast he had 
turned into! If Nikolai Vasilevich Gogol had seen him, he would have written, not 
The Portrait, but something millions of times more frightening. . 


This ruthless interpretation of the authorial “we” may be a piece of self- 
flagellation, penance on account of (so to speak) the writer’s meaner half, It may 


be a symbolic unmasking’ of society or of some form of control. In any case, it . 


is a tormented ‘view of the past, which has penetrated into, permeated and 
distorted, the weiter’ s mind and soul. 


Noteworthyii is the interpolation, without explanation, of a line from Pushkin’s 
“The Prophet”: “T lay like a corpse in the wilderness,”* which evidently signifies 


that at this point we are on the threshold of a vision, an awakening of the human: 


desire for truth.| We are on the threshold of a kind of purgatory, which’must be 
gone through because of = existence of the second self, somewhere inside the 
writer’s mind: | È 





..We were like two convicts chained to the same ioaorébak I was a 
falling, and he, my burdensome companion, ruthlessly pushed me on and on. 


ı Among the inany fantastic scenes described, the episode of the talking cat is 
particularly important. A celebrated poet is entertaining some guests, to whom 
he introduces a talking cat. A somewhat unappetizing little scene ensues, during 
which the following occurs: 


The cat contracted all his muscles and screwed up his eyes, as though in pain. 
His master seized his head i in both hands, joining the thumbs at the top, and, deftly 
inserting his index fingers into the cat’s mouth, stretched it wide open, .as a result of 
which the cat?s childish face broadened into an unnatural, forced smile.® 





_ I 
t Ibid., p. 14. 
5 Ibid., pp. 14—15. 
8 Thid., p. 16. 
T Tosd., p. 18. 
8 Ibid., p. 17. 
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The cat then utters the one word, “Mama.” Adopting another device, the poet 
makes him pronounce the word with a French accent. Although the generous 
host is by no means presented as a sadist, his trick becomes a nightmarish symbol 
of compulsion. A little later, we learn that the talking cat has died because he 
could not pronounce “the simple Russian word ‘neocolonialism’.”’® 


‘The narrator of all these scenes is almost all the while on the move. If he is not 
driving in his car through the streets of Moscow, he is flying by plane above the 
mountains of the Caucasus or across the ocean to America. This constant change 
of scene and the ever shifting impressions emphasize the significance of the idea 
of time: 

Time is a strange substance which even in the philosophical lexicons has no 

separate heading but goes hand in hand with space... .10 


When speaking of America, the author adheres chiefly to a realistic manner 
of description. A Sunday morning in New York: 


Not a single policeman, not a single passer-by or witness anywhere... 

I was overcome by a fit of yawning, and was-nearly knocked off my feet by a long 
automobile energetically driven by a youthful old woman in a white silk costume... 

The appearance of another automobile—no less luxurious and long—in the 
spacious cabin of which a costume was riding, seemed to me more ominous. 1 


There is, however, no mysticism in this last “phenomenon”: it is only a new 
and elegant costume which is being delivered to a customer. 

Equally realistic is the description of some schoolchildren at a matinée movie 
show—boys in blue jeans and checked shirts who become tearful at the sight of 
“love trampled in the dust on the screen.” After this comes the terse remark: 
“And from that moment on I loved America.”1? 

Finally, the scenes from life in America include the description of a meeting 
with a woman with whom he had been on friendly terms forty years before. 
Here again, there is no hint of a delirious vision. This is doubtless not fortuitous: 
the author confines his departures from reality to his portrayal of his own country. 

In general, “The Sacred Well” may not unfairly be described as a philosoph- 
ically critical work, a reassessment of the author’s own personal life, of the life 
of society, and of that portion of history which has passed before his own eyes. 
Another important feature which fails to accord with the demands of socialist 
tealism is the lack of optimism ; indeed, the highlights of the work reveal moods of 
quite another character, an awareness of the transitoriness of everything in life: 


Our clothes and our hair were also turning into nothing and falling in imper- 
ceptible fakes of dry haze, and, slowly and painlessly, unwinding like a ball of wool 
eaten away by moths, we began to uncoil, uncoil, uncoil, turning into nothing.!? 


® Ibid., p. 20. 

10 bid., p. 25. 

11 Ibid., pp., 28—29. 

12 Ibid., p. 44. , 
13 Ibid., p. 66. 
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“To some extent of course, these words may be taken as referring to the disso-- 
lution of matter in an atomic wat, but even so the main idea is the transitoriness 
of life and tke endlessness of time. Hence the concluding words of the story: 


.not so fir away, by the Sacred Well, the old man we know is penne still stand- 
ing ‘and patiently rinsing his bottles.14 N 


Thus, time and fate.emerge as the rulers of life. There is no eed to stress that 
such a view goes directly against Communist teaching. It is therefore natural to 
ask: What are the reasons for such a sudden turn, in respect of both form and 


‘* content, in the work of a writer who, as such, reached maturity so many years, ago? 


Here, of course, it is as well to recall some details in his career. Valentin 
Katayev comes from an intéllectually-minded aristocratic family. He left “classical 
gymnasium” and proceeded to the university before the Revolution. Although he 
later took part in the Civil War on the Bolsheviks’ side, he did not join the Party 
until 1958. Consequently, one may say that his outlook was molded by the ideals 
of the pre-Revolutiohary Russian intelligentsia. Similarly, his aesthetic tastes were 
toa considerable extent determined by factors that had nothing in common with 
_ Party dogma.: ‘In his practical literary work the writer employed, so to speak, a 
_ musical pitch that was unsuited to his voice, and now, in his declining years, the 
-need for an uncompromising, truthful attitude to himself and his environment 
becomes insistent and produces | the decision to confess. One may suppose that 
the form employed in “The Sacred Well” had always’ particularly impressed the 
_ author; otherwise he would scarcely have chosen it for such'an important pur- 

pose. On the! other hand, it enables him to”veil certain ideas and on occasion 
leave them copen to more than one interpretation. Here and there, he touches on 
social problems, but they are of a general nature, not those raised by the Party. 
It may further be added that Katayev comes from Odessa, a city ‘which in the, 
Soviet Union is unique for its international character and its animated, life-- 
` asserting atmosphere. Perhaps this is why the author formulates the socio- 
political problem in the following manner: 5 


We must destroy the barriers, in order‘thar.people may see the bright light; the 

f magnificent open spaces. We must patiently, heroically, clear the path from.man to 

humanity: it is heaped with human corpses, and stone sculptures screen the arch of 

the distant horizon. May all this be transformed according to ie laws of simplicity 
Only one people, one people alone, exists 115 


In sum, “The Sacred Well,” from the level of form to that of its human 
implications, represents a protest and a riddle for those who would force all the 
phenomena of life into a lifeless strait jacket. 

A A. Gayev 
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REVIEWS 


The Periodical Press 


Persisting in their claim to the status of international Communist legislators 
and guardians of the purity of Marxist dogma, the leaders of the Soviet Commun- 
ist Party are growing progressively more disturbed by the situation in the Com- 
unist camp in general and in their own country. The reasons for their disquiet 
lie not so much in the fact that the socialist sector today is economically and 
politically a many-faceted phenomenon, or that in the field: of international 
relations there is a broad variety of views ranging from internationalism to the 
narrowest nationalism, as in the fact that a schism has undeniably arisen which 
is on the verge of developing into a serious collision of forces. 


The journal Kommunist, mouthpiece of the Soviet Party leaders, is conducting 

a regular campaign for a restoration of at least a semblance of unity in the Com- 

munist bloc. A leader (1966, No. 16) entitled “The Unity of Marxist-Leninists 

is a Great Force” begins by asserting, regardless of the official foreign policy 

line of “coexistence,” that all the socialist countries must unite in the face of the 
“common énemy”: 


The workers of all countries have a common enemy—capitalism; they have 
common interests—the liberation of the workers from all kinds of social and national 
oppression, and a common aim—the creation of a Communist society. The unifica- 
tion of the forces of the working class, of all workers on an international scale, is 
consequently an objective necessity (Kommunist, 1966, No. 16, page 3). 


It is stressed that the contemporary Communist and workers’ movement 
is distinguished by the exceptional complexity of its national and international 
tasks. The article refers to “aggression” on the part of the non-Communist 
world, and, naturally enough, prominence is here given to the events in Vietnam. 
Nevertheless, attention is mainly concentrated upon what may be called family 
affairs, i.e., Sino-Soviet relations: 


The refusal of the leaders of the Chinese People’s Republic to come to an agree- 
ment with the socialist countries on joint action to defend Vietnam prompts [a 
feeling of] bitter chagrin and strong condemnation. Instead of combining their efforts 
with [those of] all the socialist states, the Chinese leaders are excelling themselves 
in their furious attacks upon those who are rendering Vietnam generous and effec- 
tive aid in its struggle (page 6). 


The extent of Sino-Soviet disagreements is here obviously understated, for 
the question of aid to Vietnam is not the only subject of dispute. The conclusion 
drawn is also remarkable: - 


In this way, the Chinese leaders are virtually assisting American imperialism, 
and are taking on themselves a grave responsibility vis-a-vis the revolutionary anti- 
imperialist forces of the whole world (ébid.). 
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In the course of the article, the charges leveled against the Chinese Communists 
assume a.more definite character. They are accused of following a “schisniatic 
course” and ‘of opposing the true Marxist-Leninist line. Reference is somewhat 
patronizingly made to the friendly visit recently made by a Polish Party and gov- 
. ernmental delegation to'the USSR, where a “common language” was found with ` 
the leaders of the Soviet Party. The entire article reads like a patronizing sermon 
_. on the need for unity among the countries of the Communist.camp. This idea is 
repeated several ‚times, and comes again at the conclusion: 


Only by means of joint effort and by organizing the masses for the fight against 
‚ imperialist reaction can the Marxist-Leninist parties solve the cardinal problem—that 
of saving all people on earth from the threat of a thermonuclear catastrophe and 
assuring the building of Communism (page 8). > 


Continuing this campaign, another article in the same issue, entitled “Marx 
and the Russian: Revolution,” puts forward the view that it is the Communist 
- Party of the Soviet Union that has inherited the revolutionary ideas of Marx 
and Engels. We pad: 


After the, fall of the Paris Commune, when the rule of reaction had ee estab- 
lished in France, when Bismarck was celebrating in-Germany his victory as the coun- ` 
try’s unifier “by iron and blood,” and in the English workers’ movement the oppor- 
tunists were gaining the upper hand, Marx and Engels recognized Russia as the 
country for new revolutionary initiative, [a country] which was destined to play a 

- decisive part in the stage of historical development that had newly arrived (page 70), 


That the RR was prompted by the schism in the Communist camp be- 
comes evident from a passage in the concluding section: 


Pedantic and philistine Marxists [and] opportunists failed to see, and did not 
want to see, that when the leaders of the international proletariat preached revolu- 
tion so passionately, they were giving direct expression to the unity of revolutionary 
theory and revolutionary; policy (page 80). - 


‚ Finally, there is also the question of disagreements within Soviet society 
itself, or rather, among the ranks of the Soviet Communist Party. Parziinaya 
zhizn has an. article by the historian V. Klochko entitled, “Conviction is the Chief 
Method in Party, Work.” There is no doubt that this contribution was prompted 
by the presence; of differing views among the Party’s ranks, and it.is not by 
chance that it begins by pointing to disagreement on certain questions among 
the representatives of Soviet society. They are explained as follows: 


“In the first place, the formation of a’man’s spiritual nature is a complicated and’ 
protracted process which in fact lasts for the whole of his life. In the second place, 
-although Party organizations embrace people with like views, i.e., people who take 
a similar view;of the world around them, Party ozganizations have daily to concern.’ 
themselves with an enormous quantity of completely concrete problems in various 
spheres of p-oductive and social life, and it is aatural that individuals may, in ac- 
cordance with their personal experiences and individual training, take a different 
approach to these problems and tasks [or have] different opinions on the’ ways and 

. means of solving them .(Partiinaya zhizr, 1966, No. 22, page K 
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. This seems at first glance like a normal recognition of the existence of differing 


| views, but in fact the author demands that Party workers make use of all the skill 


they possess in order to level out these differences. Party organizations must 
mobilize all their propaganda resources in order to ensure that the Party way of 
TENERE] is adopted. _ ' 


The method of persuasion is the most important method in the organization r 
life within the Party, and particularly in the Party’s leadership of the masses. The 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union does not live and act all on its own. It is the 
leading force of Soviet society, it guides the economy [and] the work of mass work- 

` ers’ organizations such as the soviets and the trade unions, the Komsomol, etc. 
And the basis of this: work i is again the method of persuasion (page 32). 


A special place in all this is occupied by the problem of Soviet youth, a con- 
siderable proportion: of which, as we know, is out to secure freedom of thought 
and opinion. The same issue of Partiinaya zhizn contains an article by Komsomol 
Central Committee Secretary A. Vezirov entitled, “They are True to the Ideals 
of their Fathers.” The heading itself indicates that the author is mainly concerned 
with providing examples to show that Soviet youth is carrying’ on the cause 
launched by the preceding generation of Communists. "The arriére-penste, of 
course, is that it should be carrying on this cause and not indulge in the luxury of 
independent thought. This comes out clearly enough in the observation, “How- 
‘ever, by no means everywhere is the patriotic education of youth pursued daily 
in purposeful fashion” (page 52). | 


The dtive for ideological unity assumes a variety of forms and makes itself 
felt in a number of spheres. It will be remembered that some two or three years 
ago members of the Soviet intellectual elite began actively championing historical 
and cultural traditions and condemning Party officials at all levels for permitting 
the destruction of objects of historical value. During this period, a large number 
of attacks, some of them very pointed, against such legal vandalism have appeared 


' in various Soviet periodicals. Many examples were given of the destruction, for 
© no known reason, of old Russian churches, monasteries, icons, frescos, etc., and 


even of the disfiguration of many cities, including Moscow itself, which possessed 
valuable works of art. The flow of articles, mostly: written by men prominent in 
the world of art, continues unabated, demonstrating in the process that there is a 
certain unanimity on the subject. One might think that the movement in defense 
‘of ancient monuments had by now received recognition from the Soviet leaders 
themselves, but it turns out that this is not the case. Kommunist has published a 
contribution called “The Red Squate,” which begins with a distinctly disparag- 
ing reference to people who in ‘Moscow | are primarily interested in ancient 
monuments: -> 


They include globetrotting tourists, great “culture vultures” who with equal 
appetite “devour” the chimeras of Notre-Dame in Paris, the columns of the Par- 
thenon in Athens, the “wedding-cake” gothic of Spanish churches, and the wonder- 
ful towers of our Kremlin (Kommunist, 1966, No. 16, page 22). 
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Needless to say, the “wonderful towers of our Kremlin” are mentioned 
merely because the Kremlin is now the symbol of Communist rule, and the 
author, V. Komissarzhevsky, manages to ignore the Church of the Blessed Vasily 
and other ancient monuments on the Red Square.—Except for the following 
casual reference: 


It was here, on the Red Square, across which streetcar lines at that time still ran 
and where the Iverian clocktower raised its ungainly form, that Ilich spoke on 
May 25, 1919, from a rickety old truck to greet, on the first anniversary of vsevobuch 
[universal military training], the soldiers of the Revolution who were departing 
directly from here for the front (sbid.). 5 


Another passage is worth quoting: 
Once upon a time, it was from here, fromthe gates of the Kremlin, that roads 
to every corner of the Russian land branched out: to Tver, to Vladimir, Novgorod, 


Yaroslavl, Kostroma, Ryazan... Now, some of the roads from here lead into the 
sky and others to the hearts of people all over the world (ibid.). 


As stated, it is remarkable that the author should ignore so much that is 
connected with the Red Square and has historical associations, as though history 
began in 1918 with the removal of the capital from Petrograd to Moscow. The 
author concludes: 


Yes, our hearts have been “won” for alltime by the Red Square, by Lenin, by the 
cherished desire to see humanity united into a happy family of peoples, to see the 
world free om wars... (page 29). 


Thus, the whole of this contribution to Kommunist amounts to an attack upon ' 
those who would champion ancient monuments and what they stand for, who 
regard the life of a nation as a whole, in historical perspective, and not in arbi- 
trarily isolated sections. It may be said that every line shows the tendency to 
insist upon Pa-ty ideological unity, upon which, as all the examples here quoted 
show, the Communist leaders are staking more and more. 

A. Gayev . 


` 


Publications of the Institute for 
the Study of the USSR: 


ESTUDIOS SOBRE LA UNION SOVIE- 
TICA, No. 17, 1966, 80 pp. (In Spanish.) 


This issue comprises the following articles: 
“The Right to Work in the USSR,” by F. Hajenko 
(Bulletin, 1965, No. 11); “The Fourth Stage of the 
Soviet Dictatorship,” by A. Karavayev (Bulletin, 
1965, No. 10); “The Training and Working Con- 
ditions of Defense Counsel ın the USSR,” in 
which Y. Mironenko, by way of supplementing 
an earlier article on the functions of Soviet defense 
counsel and in response to readers’ requests for a 
study of this question, describes, partly on the 
basis of his own experience, the financial and other 
difficulties attendant upon this profession and 
attributes the constant decline in its numbers to 
~ the fact that many minor offenses are tried “ad- 
ministratively,” thus depriving defense lawyers of 
a source of income. 


Further articles are: “The Modernization of 
Soviet Propaganda,” by S. Voronitsyn (Bulletin, 
1965, No. 10); “The Dialectics of Soviet Eco- 
nomic Revisionism,” by Henryk Olsienkiewicz 
(Bulletin, 1965, No. 8); “The Official Attitude to 
Kolkhoz Markets Undergoes a Change,” by R. 
Zybenko (Bulletin, 1965, No. 11); “Problems of 
Soviet Higher Education,” by N. K. Novak- 
Deker (Bulletin, 1965, No. 8); “Life on the Soviet 
Countryside,” by Valery M. Albert (Analysis of 
Current Developments ın the Sovet Union, No. 381); 
and “Soviet Party Authorities Criticize Discipline 
of Communist Party Members,” by Petr Kruzhin 
(ibid., No. 385). 


* 


ESTUDIOS SOBRE LA UNION SOVIE- 
TICA, No. 18, 1966, 84 pp. (In Spanish.) 


This issue contains. the followıng articles: 
“The Geopolitical Aspect of the Sino-Soviet Con- 
flict,” by A. Kashin (Bulletin, 1966, No. 1); “From 
Khrushchev to Stepanov,” by Herman Akhminov 
(Bulletin, 1965, No. 12); “The Situation of the 
National Languages in the Eastern Republics of 
the USSR,” in which Suleyman Tekiner deals 
with the spread of Russian at the expense of the 
other languages of the USSR, advances the view 


1 


that the “mutual assimilation of the peoples of the 
USSR,” a thesis much discussed under Khru- 
shchev, is primarily taking place among related 
peoples, and describes in detail the unrest among 
the non-Russian peoples, due to the government’s 
policy of Russification, and the bitter resistance 
which these peoples are putting up against this 
policy, which is being pursued under the pretext 
of the need for a single state language. 


After Herman Akhminov’s “The Activities of 
a Soviet Leader” (Bulletin, 1966, No. 1), there 


‘follow “Some Observations on Soviet Folksongs,” 


in which B. Riza examines numerous songs be- 
longing to various peoples of the USSR in order 
to establish to what extent the Soviets are right in 
asserting the existence of typical Soviet folksongs 
and in what way these differ from the old folk- 
songs. He comes to the conclusion that there are 
no typical Soviet folksongs accepted by all peoples 
of the USSR. Songs of the Soviet period, he says, 
display a certain thematic similarity, which con- 
sists exclusively in praise of the Communist system. 
Melodically, rhythmically and harmonically, they 
mostly conform to the style which is characteristic 
of the region oftheir origin. 


Further articles are: “The Philosophical and 
Psychological Foundations of Soviet Atheism,” 
by the Rev. Dimitry Konstantinow (Bulletin, 1966, 
No. 2), and “Party Protection and Privileged Sta- 
tus in Soviet Society,” by K. A. Krylov (Bulletin, 
1966, No. 3). 


* 


DERGI, No. 45, 1966, 80 pp. (In Turkish.) 


This issue contains the following articles: “The 
Influence of Islam on the Moslem Peoples of the 
Soviet Union,” by Georg von Stackelberg; “Tur- 
kestan as an Example of Soviet Colonialism,” by 
P. Fedenko; “Jadidism in Turkestan Attracts the 
Attention of Communist Propaganda,” by S. Te- 
kiner; “The Conflict Between the “Technicians’ 
and the ‘Intellectuals’ in the USSR,” by S. Voro- 
nitsyn; “Changes in the Principles of Medical 
Ethics,” by H. Schulz; “Features of the New 
Five-Year Plan of the USSR,” by George Vveden- 
sky; and “The Historical Past of the Crimea and 
the Crimean Turks,” by E. M. Kırimal. The issue 
closes with the usual Chronicle and Institute Notes. 
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ESTUDIOS SOBRE LA UNION SOVTE- 
TICA, No. 19, 1965 ‚96° pp. (In Spanish.) 


This issue contains, the following articles, with 
titles indicated as originally published: “The New 
Generation in the Soviet Armed Forces,” by 
Nikolai Galay (Studies on the Soviet Union, New Series 

‘Vol. V, No. 2, 1965); “The Soviet Concept of the 
Revolutionary Democratic State and ics Politicel 
Significance,” by Georg A. von Stackelberg, and 
“The Budget and Flan for 1966,” by Keith Bush 
(Bulletin, 1966, No. 9 “The Dismantling cf 








Party and State Control as an Independent Pillar 
of Soviet Power,” by Christian Ducvel (Balletın; 
1966, No. 3); “A Decade of’De-Stalinzation,” 
by Herman Akhminov, and “Post-Graduate 
Research in ‘the Soviet Union,” by Ivan Bakalo 
(Städies or: the Sonet Umon, New Series, Vol. V, 
No. 3, 1966); “The Party Criticizes Ideological 
Neutralism of Soviet Youth,” by: Boris P. Rogal 
(Analysis af Current Developments in the Soviet Union, 
No. 404), and “An Insoluble Conflict,” by S. 
Voronitsyn (Bulletin, 1966; No. 4). 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


\ 
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November 1966 


Twenty- gih session of Executive Committe 
of Comecon, attended. by representatives of 
Eastern Germany,’ Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Hungary, Bulgaria, Rumania, the USSR and 
Mongolia, reported to have taken place. 

Press conference held at headquarters of the 


_ Council of Ministers Press Committee, at 


‘ of youth in frontier areas, opens in Moscow. | 


which Committee Chairman N. A. Mikhailov 
announces plans for publication of literature 
(about 700 titles) devoted to fiftieth anni- 
versary of October Revolution. 

All-Union conference of Komsomol acti- 
vists, on the military and patriotic education 


“Brezhnev presents the Order of Lenin to 
the Georgian SSR at a meeting of workers’ 


_ representatives in Tbilisi. 


Kosygin, accompanied by Deputy Chairman 
of the Council of Ministers and State Planning 
Committee (Gosplan) Chairman N. K. Baiba- 
kov, Deputy Charman of the Council of 
Ministers and Chairman of the State Com- 
mittee for Material and Technical Supply V: E. 
Dymshits, Minister of the Coal Industry B. F. 
Bratchenko and Minister of Ferrous Metal- 
lurgy I. P. Kazanets, arrives in Donetsk. After 


visiting a mine of the “Kuibyshevugol” trust, `. 


the party leaves for Zhdanov to visit a metal- 
lurgical works. 


Representatives of Moscow and other cities 
of the’ RSFSR and of the Ukrainian, Kazakh, 
Belorussian, Uzbek, Azerbaidzhani and Geor- 
gian SSR’s reported to have formed an 
“initiative group” for the founding of a 


“ USSR—Algeria society. 


Kosygin’s party arrives in Krivoi Rog, 
where” they visit the Southern Ore-Refining 
Combine and the Krivoi Rog Metallurgical 
Works, and then return to Moscow. 

The first strong focusing linear proton 
accelerator in the USSR started up at the State 


`~ Atomic Energy Committee’s Institute of 


Theoretical and Experimental Physics. ' 
Direct air communications between Mont- 


` real and Moscow established with the arrival - 


in Moscow of the first plane of the Air- Canada 
line from Montreal. 
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New ceposit of natural gas in the Zaunguz- 
skiye Karakumy (Turkmen SSR) begins 
exploitation. 

Brezhnev returns from Tbilsi to Moscow. 

Delegetion from the Soviet-Chinese Friend- 
ship Society, headed by Pravda commentator 
V. V. Mayevsky, flies from Moscow to Peking 
to participate in celebration of forty-ninth 
anniversary of October Revolution. 


Delegation from Soviet-Vietnam Friendship 
Society, headed by Chairman of the Central 
Board of the Cosmonauts’ Society G. S. Titov, 
flies from Moscow to Hanoi to participate in 
Vietnam-Soviet Friendship Month. 

Party Central Committee Secretary General 
L. I. Brezhnev, Central Committee Politburo 
member and Chairman of the Council of 
Ministere A. N. Kosygin, and Central Com- 
mittee Politburo member and Chairman of 
the Supreme Soviet Presidium N. V. Podgorny 
meet Cuban Party Central. Committee Polit- 
buro member and President of the Cuban 
Republic Osvaldo Dorticos Torrado, Polit- 
buro member and Central Committee Second 
Secretary, Deputy Prime Minister and Minister 
of the Revolutionary: Armed Forces Raúl 
Castro Raz and other representatives of Cuba 
to discuss future relations between the two 
parties, cooperation between the two coun- 
tries, and other questions. Soviet Party Central 
Committee Secretary Y.'V, Andropov, Central 
Committee member and Minister of Foreign 
Affars A. A. Gromyko, Cental Committee 
member end First Deputy Minister of Defense 
Marshal of the Soviet Union A. A. Grechko 
and other Soviet representatives present at the 


` talks. 


Minister of Civil Aviation Y. F. Loginov 
flies from Moscow to Washington to sign 
agreement on air communications between 
USSR and USA. 


4 Report of arrival in Moscow of delegation 


from Korean-Soviet Friendship Society headed 
by Deputy to the Supreme National Assembly 
of Korean Democratic People’s Republic and 
Chairman of the People’s Committee of the 
Kangwon: Province Ryu Ben Ren. 
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Signing in Moscow of contract becween 
“Sudoimport” and American firm for delivery 
by the former .:n' 1966—67 of two seagoing 
motor vessels of the “Komet” type, each to 
accommodate one hundred passengers, and 
in 1967 of ter. 'six-seater launches of the 
“Volga” type. Two such launches have 
already been delivered to an American firm. 

Protocol on Fıinno-Soviet trade in 1967 
signed, on behalf of the USSR by Minister of 
Foreign Trade N. S. Patolichev, after con- 
clusion of negotiations in Helsinki. 


Forty-fifth anniversary of signing of agreement 
(drawn up with the personal participation of 
Lenin) on estatlishment of friendly relations 
between Soviet usa and Mongolia. 

Publication of teport that a delegation from 
the Supreme Soviet, to be headed by Supreme 
Soviet Deputy, Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers of the’ RSFSR and Party Central 
Committee Politburo member G. L Voronov, 
will visit'Great Britain in mid-November at 
invitation of Br-tish Parlament. 


6 Report of approval by Council of Ministers 
of plans for ccnstruction of State Raion Power 
Station at Razdan, in Armenian SSR. With a 
capacity of 600,000 kilowatts, this will be the 
largest power station in Armenia. 

Joint session of Moscow City Soviet and 
Moscow City Party Committee, attended by 
delegations from many foreign Communist, 


workers’ and national democratic parties’ and 


trade union delegations, ‚and by representatives ` 


of foreign yout, women’s, cultural and other 
organizations, held to mark 49th anniversary 
of October Revolution, Report delivered by 
Party Central Committee Politburo member 
and Chairman cf the Party Control Committee 
A. J. Pelše, Similar meetings held in other 
cities of the USSR. 


. i ` 
7 Publication of order of the day (No. 258) of 
Defense Minister Marshal of the Soviet Union 
© R. Y. Malinovsky in connection with the 49th 
anniversary of the October Revolucion. Parade 
on Red Squate, by troops of the Moscow 
Garrison under command of Lientenant 
General of Tank Troops Y. Ivanovsky; 
salute taken by Marshal Malinovsky. 


8 Editors of Erasda announce international 


photographic cömpetition entitled “Fiftieth 
Year of October,” open to professional and 
and amateur photographers. First two prizes 
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to be: for Soviet competitors, the sum of 500 
rubles each; and for foreigners, an invitation 
to attend. 50th anniversary celebrations fol- 
lowed by a three-week trip round the Soviet 
Union. 


9 Canzdian Secretary of State for External Affairs 


Paul J. J. Martin arrives in Moscow at invita- 
tion o7 Soviet Foreign Minister. 

In accordance with agreement reached 
during President de Gaulle’s visit to the USSR, 
agreement signed in Paris for establishment of 
direct communications line between the 
Kremlin and the French President’s residence 
in Par:s.: : 

Aerostat weighing 7.6 tons and supplied 
with powerful equipment for photographing 
the sun, the first of such size ard complexity, 
launcked into the stratosphere to a height of 
about 20 kilometers with the aid of automatic 
and radio control devices. , 

Protocol signed in Moscow, for the USSR 
by Minister of Foreign Trade N. S. Patolichev, 
providing for about 1,260 million rubles’ 
worth of trade in 1967 between USSR and 
Bulgaria—16 percent more than in 1966. 


10 Publication of first issue of Russian-language 
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journal „Asbkbabad, organ of Union of Writers 
of Turkmenistan, to appear six times a year. 

Arrival in Moscow, at invitation of Central 
Commuttee, of delegation from Mongolian 
People’s Revolutionary Party, headed by 
Chairman of latter party’s Party Control 
Coramittee N.Luvsenravdan, to acquaint 
itself with the work of Soviet Party Control 
Committee. 

Minister of Foreign Trade N. S. Patolichev, 
accompanied by Ministry cfficial M. G. 
Loshakov, leaves for Bucharest to complete 
negotiations for and to sign protocol on trade 
between USSR and Rumania. 

Soviet Militia Day. 

Navigation over the whole of the Northern 
Sea Route reported to be closed, 

East German premier Willi Stoph, accom- 
panied by Chairman of State Planning Commis- 
sion Gerhard Schurer and Deputy Minister of 
Foreign and Internal German Trade Kurt 
Enkelmann, arrives in Moscow on friendly 
visit, 

At invitation of Afghan government, Soviet 
govecomental delegation headed by Deputy 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers M. T. 
Yefremov, flies from Moscow to Kabul to 
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„attend opening of motor road from Doshi to 


the port of Shirkhan (on the Pyandzh River 
by the Soviet frontier), built with Soviet aid. 
Greetings on occasion of 49th anniversary 


. of October Revolution reported to be coming 
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in from governmental, political and other’ 
bodies in foreign countries. 

Announcement that Chairman of the ‘Council 
of Ministers A: N. Kosygin will pay official 
visit to France December 1—9, 1966, in re- 
sponse to invitation from President de Gaulle. 

Chairman of Supreme Soviet Presidium 
N. V. Podgorny receives United States Am- 
bassador Foy D. Kohler prior to latter’s depar- 
ture from the USSR. 

Presidium of ‘Central All-Union Council of 


Trade Unions meets to discuss proposals of + 


Gosplan for the country’s economic plan for 
1967. Meeting attended by senior officials of 
the All-Unioh Council and by the chairmen 
of trade union central committees. Report by 
Deputy Chairman of Gosplan A. V. Bachurin; „ 
speech by All-Union Council Chairman 
V. V. Grishin. 


Seminar on problems of industrial art, organ- 
ized by All-Union Standardization Research 
Institute and Moscow House of Scientific and 
Technical ~ Propaganda and attended by 
designers, technologists, sociologists, aesthe- 
ticians, economists and psychologists, comes 
to an end in Moscow. 

‘ Party delegation headed by Central Commit- 
tet Secretary General L. I. Brezhnev leaves 


` for Sofia at invitation of Bulgarian Party 


Central "Committee to attend Ninth Bulgarian 


` Party Congress. 
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Launching of artificial ‘ Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-131.” 


Agreement reached on opening in the near 
future of a Soviet consulate general in Mon- 


_ treal and on Canada’s right to open a consulate 
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general in the USSR if and when desired. 

Canadian External Secretary invites Soviet 

Minister to visit Canada at a time convenient 
to both governments. 


Norwegian Foreign Minister "John Lyng 


atrives in Moscow on official visit. 


Death of Central Committee member, ‘Deputy 
- Chairman of Supreme Soviet Presidium and 
Chairman of RSFSR Supreme Soviet Presid- 
ium N. G. Ignatov. 

Chairman of Supreme Soviet Presidium 
N. V. Podgorny, accompanied by Deputy, 


Chairman of the Council of Ministers N. A. 


. Tikhonov, First Deputy Foreign Minister 


V, V. Kuznetsov, Chairman of the State 
Committee for Cultural Ties with Foreign 
Countries 5. K. Romanovsky and other offi- 
cials and also a group of Soviet journalists, 
leaves Moscow for Vienna on a state visit at 
the invitation of Federal President of the 
Austrian Republic Franz Jonas. 

Signing of protocol on Soviet-Rumanian 
trade in 1967 providing for exchange of goods 
to a value of 730 million rubles—approxımately 
9 percent more than that planned for 1966. 
Protocol signed for USSR by Foreign Trade 
Minister N. S. Patolichev. 

Party delegation, headed by Central Commit- 


tee candidate member and Chief Editor of 


Kommunist A. G. Yegorov, flies to Havana at 
invitation of Caban Party Central Committee 
to study ideological work ın Cuba. 

Supreme Soviet Presidium orders summon- 
ing of second session of Supreme Soviet’s 
seventh convocation on December 15, 1966, 
ia Moscow. 


15 Report that A. N. Kosygin will pay an official 


visit t0.Great Britain on February 6, 1967, in 
response to invitation extended by Prime 


` Minister Harold Wilson. 


Scientific Methodics Council on Teaching 
Methods in Places of Higher Education 
reported to have been set up within Ministry 
of Higher and Special Secondary Education. 
’ Finnish governmental ‘delegation headed 
by Prime Minister Rafael Paasio and including 
Finnish ministers of foreign affairs, justice, 
communications and social affairs, etc., 
atrives in Moscow on official visit. 

Delegation from Supreme Soviet headed 
by RSFSR Council of Ministers Chairman 
and Party Central Committee Politburo 
member G.I. Voronoy leaves for Great 
Britain on official visit at invitation of British 
Parliament. 

Council of all-Union association “Soyuzsel- 
khoztekhnika,” attended by deputy head of 
Central Cotmmittee’s Agricultural Section 
M. P. Novikov, First: Deputy Minister of 
Agriculture I. P. Volovchenko and Deputy 
Chairman af. Gosplan N, P, Gusev, opens in 
Moscow to discuss improvements ın the 
supply of agricultural equipment. Report by 
association’s deputy chairman P. M. Kozhev- 
nikov. 
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17 


18 


19 


50 


Plenary session of All-Union Council of 
Scientific and Technical Societies hears report 
by Chairman V. G. Sıluyanov. 

Turkmen Party Central Committee Secre- 
tary and Bureau member Yazkul Khudai- 
berdyyev killed in motor car accident. 

Michel Debré, French Minister of Finance 
and Economic Affairs and chairman of the 
French section of joint Soviet-French Commis- 
sion on Scientific, Technical and Econcmic 
Collaboration, arrives in Moscow. 


Arrival in Moscow, at invitation of Central 
Committee, of delegation of Italian Commu- 
nists headed by Italian Party Politburo member 
D. Napolitano to study problems of Scviet 
ecohomic development. 

All-Union Conference of Radio Workers 
opens in Dushanbe to discuss various questions 
concerning tke t ique of radio broadcasting. 

Session of “International Readings”? or- 
ganized by the Institute of the International 
Working Mavement, takes place in Moscow. 
The session, attended by Spanish Communist 
Party Chairman Dolores Ibarruri, devoted to 
thirtieth anniversary of establishment of 
international brigades in Spain. Report by 
Spanish Par-y Secretary General Santiago 
Carrillo on “Proletarian Internationslism and 
Problems of ‘Our Struggle Today.” 


Chairman of State Committee for the Use of 
Atomic Energy A.M. Petrosyants receives 
Michel Debré to discuss future collaboreion 
and problems relating to atomic science and 
technology, including collaboration on the 


‚largest prozon accelerator in the world, now 


under construction at Serpukhov (Moscow 
Oblast). 


Launching of artificial Earth satellite “Kosmos- 
132.” å 

Publication of resolution of Party Central 
Committee and Council of Ministers on 
improving the work of general secondary 
schools. : 

Publication of order of the day issued by 
Defense Minister Marshal of the Soviet Union 
R. Y. Malincvsky in connection with Rocket 
Troops and Artillery Day. 

Delegation from Soviet-Chinese Friendship 
Society retcrns from Peking to Moscow, 


having cut short its visit because the Chinese , 


hampered the delegation’s work and exploited 
its presence to organize anti-Soviet demon- 
strations, 


` 


20 Regular meeting of Comecon Permanent Com- 
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mission on Electric Power comes to an end in 
Dushanbe, havıng examined various questions 
concerning collaboration between member 
countries in this field and discussed exploita- 
tion of reserve capacities and covering of peak 
loads on joint power networks in 1966—70. 

Launching: of carrier missiles into area of 
Pacific Ocean of 80 sea miles’ diameter cen- 
tered on point 0’ 5” S. and 163’ 45” W. 
Launchings to continue until December 30, 
1966. Soviet government requests govern- 
ments of other countries using sea and air 
routes in the Pacific to avoid this area, 


General meeting of full and corresponding 
members of All-Union Lenin Academy of 
Agricultural Sciences takes place to elect new 
members. 

First ‘session of joint Soviet-Italian Com- 
mission on Economic, Scientific and Technical 
Cooperation opens in Moscow. Soviet dele- 
gation headed by Deputy Chairman of State 
Committee for Science and Technology D. M. 
Gvishiani. 

At invitation of German Socialist Unity 
Party’s Central Committee, group of Party 
officials headed by Party Central Auditing 
Commission member and head of the Central 
Committee’s Trade and Services Section Y. L 


_ Kabkov leaves Moscow for Berlin to study’ 


, tions 


work of SED Party organizations in the 
development of trade and services. 

Announcement of conclusion of negotia- 
between French chemical concern 
Rhöne-Poulenc and various Soviet organiza- 
tions, including signing of protocol on 
scientific and technical cooperation in the 
chemical sphere between this concern and the 
State Committee for Science and Technology, 
and an agreement on joint research by speci- 
alists of Rhéne-Poulenc and the USSR 
Academy of Sciences’ Institute for Petrochem- 
ical Synthesis. 


22 First Vice-President of UAR Field Marshal 


Atd 'al-Hakın Amer arrives in USSR on 
cfficial visit as guest of Soviet governement. 
Announcement of signing in Moscow of 
trade protocol between USSR and Syria, 
providing for supply to the latter of Soviet 
machinery, equipment and other goods in ' 
exchange for cotton, wool, raw leather, etc. 
Supreme Soviet Presidium ratifies Soviet- 
Bulgarian convention on measures for pre- 
venting the occurrence of dual citizenships. 
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25 


26 


Publication of Soviet-Austrian communiqué 


on official visit to Austria November 14-21 
of Chairman of Supreme Soviet Presidium 
N. V. Podgorny. 

East German consulate general—the first 
in the USSR—opens in Leningrad. 

British Foreign Secretary George Brown 
arrives in USSR on unofficial visit. 


Report of opening at All-Union Central 
Council of Trade Unions of seven-day seminar 
attended by chairmen: of trade union central 
committees and councils, devoted to following 
subjects: the new system of planning and 
economic incentives, cuttent tasks of ideolog- 
ical work, and the international workers’ and 
trade union movement at the present stage. 
Seminar opened by All-Union Central Council 
Chairman V. V. Grishin. 


Conference on problems of socialist realism, 
organized by Union of Soviet Writers, Gorky 
Institute of World Literature and the Academic 
Council of Academy of Sciences of the USSR 
on Developmental Trends of World Literature 
in the Present Epoch. Conference attended 
by scholars and writers from Moscow, 
Leningrad and the Union republics and by 
guests from Eastern Germany, Bulgaria, 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia. 
Twelve reports discussed. 


Delegation of editors in chief of Austrian 
newspapers arrives in Moscow at invitation 
of Union of Journalists of the USSR to study 
life ın the Soviet Union. 

Party delegation headed by Brezhnev 

leaves Moscow for Budapest at invitation of 
Hungarian Socialist Workers’ Party Central 
Committee to attend latter party’s ninth 
congress. 
All-Union sympostum on the Marxist-Leninist 
theory ‘of population, attended by represen- 
tatives of all the Union republics, of various 
scientific establishments, planning and statisti- 
cal bodies, ministries and governmental 
departments, and also by scholars from 
Hungary, Eastern Germany, Poland and 
Czechoslovakia, ends in Moscow. 

Plenary session of the Union of Writers of 
the Belorussian SSR releases Petrus Brovka 
from his duties as chairman of the Union’s 
board in connection with his appointment as 
editor ın chief of the “Belorussian Encyclope- 
dia,” and elects Maksım Tank first secretary 
of the board. 


Delegation of Party officials headed by 
Central Committee Secretary F. D. Kulakov 
leaves Moscow for Berlin at invitation of SED 
Central Committee to study questions relating 
to the Party management of agriculture. 

Signing in Moscow of protocol on Soviet- 
Czech trade in 1967, based on provisions of 
long-term agreement for 1966—70 and pro- 
viding for a volume of trade (about 1,800 
million rubles) exceeding that for 1966 by 
more than 6 percent. 


27 All-Union Conference on Problems of Radio 


aod Television Information, organized by 
Union of Journalists of the USSR and Com- 
mittee for Sound and Television Broadcasting, 


- reported to have finished its work, after hav- 


ing discussed questions relating to information 
programs, the raising of professional skill, 
incréasing the quantity of correspondents’ 
reports from the scene of events, etc. 


Launching of artificial Earth satellite “Kosmos- 
133.” 


Trade union seminar comes to a conclusion 
after having heard reports by Deputy Chair- 
man of Gosplan A. V. Bachurin, First Deputy 
Chairman of the State Committee for Labor 
and Wages S. S. Novozhilov and others. 

Report that work has begun on construction 
of atomic power station at Bilibin (Magadan 
Oblast), the first of its kind in Arctic 
regions. X 


29 Conference of senior officials of scientific and 


technical societies attached to trade umon 
central committees, republican and oblast 
trade union councils, ministries and depart- 
iments, state committees and the Academy 
of Sciences held at All-Union Central Council 
of Trade Unions. 

Death of First Deputy Head of Central 
Statistical Authonty I. S. Malyshev. 


East German consulate general, headed by 
Irmgard Sickert, opens in Kiev. 


30 Seminar fer Party committee secretaries of 


ministries, state committees and governmental 
departments of the USSR ,and RSFSR, 
summoned ‚by Party Central Committee, 
begins its work. Senior officials of Central 
Committee and secretaries of Moscow City 
and city saion Party committees present. 
Report by Central Committee Secretary 
L V. Kapitonov. 
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Delegation from Supreme Soviet, headed 
by Central Committee Secretary and Politburo 
candidate member P. N. Demichev and in- 
cluding deputies to the Supreme Soviet, leaves 
Moscow for Pnom Penh on official visit at 
invitation of National Assembly of Cambodia, 


Changes and Appointments ' 
1 Y.1. Afanasenko appointed Ambassador to 
Republic of Ruanda. a 
i : 
11 Ambassador to Ceylon L. A. Korobin appoint- 
ed in additioa Ambassador to the Maldive 
‘Islands, : | ’ 





i 
16 M. S. Solomentsev relieved of his. duties as 

First Secretary and Buro member of Rostov 

blest Party Committee in connection with 
the confirmation of his appointment as head 
of Heavy Industry Department of Central 
_ I. A. Bondarenko elected First Secretary of 
Rostov Party Oblast Committee. , = 


27 G. S. Pashchenko replaced by A. M. Aleksan- 
drov as Ambassador to Sierra Leone in 
connection with his transfer to other work. 


-29 S. P. Kozyrev appointed Deputy Minister of 


Foreign Affairs. 


x 


INSTITUTE ACTIVITIES 
The October Revolution: Promise and Realization 


' From October 24 to 28, 1966, the Institute for the Study of the USSR held an inter- 
national conference ın Munich on’ the theme “The October Revolution: Promise and 
Realization.” Over.a hundred and fifty specialists from twenty countries, including some 
who had taken part in the revolutions of 1917, met to examine the expectations of yester- 

Fe ' day’s revolutionary leaders in the light of the:actual achievements of the Soviet Union 
over the past fifty years. The conference materials themselves will be published during 
the course of this year in the Institute’s quarterly journal Studies on the Sant Union. 
We give | below a brief report of some of the contributions. 


The opening report, entitled “The February Revolution: Prelude to Oc- 
‚ tober,” was presented by! Dr. George Katkov, of St. Antony’s College, Oxford. 
Stating that 98 percent of the Russian population first learnt of the fall of the 
imperial government from the newspapers and had nothing to do with bringing 
‚ it about, Dr. Katkov termed the February uprising a “revolution without rev- 
' olutionaties.” Analysing its causes, he stressed the importance of German interest 
in, and support for, direct revolutionary activity in Russia. He said: “Tt is only 
recently that historians have begun to pay attention to a factor which one would 
have a priori expected to have had some effect on the revolutionary situation in 
Russia—namely, the interest of Germany and her allies in promoting and ex- 
ploiting existing unrest there. A careful study of the documents of the German 
Foreign Office reveals in detail a a interest on the part of Germany in 
inciting disruptive action in Russia.” 


Commenting on Dr. Katkov’s report, "Prof. Dmitri von Mohrenschildt, of 
Dartmouth College, N.H., pointed to the basic instability and incompetence of 

, the monatchy, and expressed the belief that the mass demonstrations of the time 
were spontaneous, growing out of disillusionment in the progress of the war, 
economic and social dislocations in everyday life, and a general mood of discontent 
‚with, indeed hatred for, the Tsarist regime. Prof. Marc Slonim, of the Sarah 
Lawrence College Foreign Studies Program in Geneva, upheld this view, citing: 

` personal experience as a participant in the February Revolution and underscoring 
the widerspread hatred among the people for the prevailing system of government. 


. Mr. Panas Fedenko, of the Institute, reminded the conference of some internal 
factors which had led to the February Revolution—the government’s inability to 
cope with problems of food supply, the gulf separating the Tsarist regime from 
the liberal patriotic intelligentsia, and the considerable influence exerted by 
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“occult forces” on the imperial couple and on governmental policy despite 
protests even from members of the ruling house and from convinced monarchists. 


. Opening the afternoon session on the first day of the conference, Dr. Stanley: 

H. Cohn, of the State University of New York, and Dr. John P. Hardt, of the 
Research Analyses Corporation, Va., traced the development of the Soviet 
economy since 11917 in a joint paper demonstrating that in spite of a half-century , 
of extremely cight central controls Soviet economic growth had been relatively 
moderate. They observed: “Spurred by new requirements, as perceived by the 
Soviet leaders,:the pressure to attain higher performance mounts year by year. 
This steeply rising demand in desired performance, coupled with a very modest 
increase in actual performance, leads to an expanding gap, which in turn creates 
an increasingly unstable situation.” They concluded: “‘At the half-century point, 
there is a parzdox in the economic basis of Soviet power: Stalin’s major aim has 
been attained, the economy having raised the USSR to the level of the second 
power in the world; at the same time, the performance of the economy now 
appears to be falling ever shorter of felt needs.” 


Prof. Cyril Black, of Princeton University, N.J., remarked in, this connection 
that the USSRitodays ranks twentieth among the world’s national economies in 
terms of per zapita gross national product, i.e., it is approximately on the same 
relative level as in 1913. Prof. Warren Nutter, of the University of Virginia, 
summed the position up by saying that if the basic promises of the October 
Revolution are taken to be those proclaimed in-the slogans of the time-—“Land 
to the Peasants !”, “Bread to the Workers!” and “Freedom to Alll”—then econom- 
ic developments during the period of Soviet rule must be regarded as having 
run sharply counter to them. - 


In the concluding paper of the first day, Prof. Allen Kassof, of Princeton 
University, stated that the record of Soviet accomplishment; in terms of winning 
acceptance for, its model Soviet man,. has been sadly wanting. “The overall 
results are clearly out of proportion to the immense official effort,” he continued. 
“In retrospect, the notion of the New Soviet Man seems to have been intended 
to serve as a screen that would pass intact certain characterological values long 
since ‘established in Western industrial societies—especially labor commitment 
and dedication’ to efficient, rationally organized, persistent work— while barring 
the politically unacceptable libertarian values that have historically been associated 
with them. The strategy involved in the myth of the New Soviet Man has been 
to pretend that the relevant characteristics of modernism are new and exclusively 
Communist inventions. The image is profoundly nationalistic and anticosmo- 
politan. Even the alleged devotion of the New Soviet Man to proletarian inter- 
nationalism is essentially’ provincial, for it insists that moral righteousness is not 
randomly distributed among the peoples of the world, but is specifically associated 
with developments i in the Communist world.” “For this reason, the career of the 
New Soviet Man is likely to be artificially prolonged by episodes of conservative 

‚ascendancy, no longer for the original aim of promoting industrialism, but for 
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that of rationalizing the maintenance of cultural isolation from the outside world 
and intensifying political control at home: in the name of a unique national 
purity.” Commenting on Prof. Kassof’s paper, Mr. George A. Pismenny, of the 
Institute, spoke on the theoretical and practical aspects.of the formation of the 
“new man.” The Soviet plan for developing the “man of the Communist future,” 
he said, had been prompted not only by material considerations, i.e., the need for . 
reliable labor reserves, but also by ideological factors, since the “new man” was 
intended to supersede religious ideals. 


On the second day of the conference, Prof. Charles B. McLane, of Dartmouth 
College, N.H., told the participants that the East has never been a point of major 
concentration for Soviet foreign policy. In a paper entitled “Russia and the 
"Third World,” he noted that there have been only two periods when the Soviet 
Union has given consistent consideration to the East—the decade following 1920 
and the period from the mid-fifties to the present. Observing that today there is 
a sustained, though not revolutionary, thrust in Soviet efforts to influence the 
underdeveloped countries, Prof. McLane, said: “The vast and accelerated course 
of national liberation has now been in progress for two decades, and, while not 
completed, it Has reached a plateau.” “Certain things seem clear,” he concluded. 
“The illusion of a Third World unity, for instance, directed against the great 
powers, Communist and non-Communist alike, is now exploded. The militant 
model, urged by China, of a huge social upheaval accompanying political inde- 
pendence-is everywhere in retreat. Western observers, even many sober observers 
in the Third World itself, have become more philosophical with respect to the 
uncertain course of political change, economic growth and general stability. This , 
is perhaps a logical time for the Soviets to give up their expectations of an alliance 
between the socialist bloc and the national liberation movement which, at last, 
would deal the death blow to imperialism, concentrating instead upon the more 
modest objective of cultivating friendly relations with a wide variety of new 
states in an effort to counter gains by their main rival, the United States. It is a 
program for which they are already equipped, and it would be no remarkable 
thing if they, quietly adopted such a course. If they do, any ‘convergence’ in 
Third World affairs is likely to be, not between the USSR and the new nations, 
but between Soviet and American strategies, whose object will be to minimize 

‘the influence of Peking.” 


Pursuing this line of thought, Prof. William E. Griffith, of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, commented on the lack of Soviet interest in the allocation 
of aid under Brezhnev and Kosygin, suggesting that the determining factor in 
future Soviet policy in the East will be the outcome of the war in Vietnam. Mr. 
Rockingham Gill, specialist in Soviet affairs at Radio Free Europe, asserted that 
the war in Vietnam admirably suits the Soviet Union’s long-term policy arrange- 
ments in Southeast Asia. 


In his report to the conference, Mr. Constantine Olgin, of the Institute, posed 
the question whether science, particularly cybernetics and allied disciplines, will 
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strengthen ot erode Communist ideology, creating, a vacuum into which the. 

ideologies ofi the capitalist world will rush. Expressing the belief that setbacks in. 
Soviet science will be exacerbated by Communist ideology, he said that as far as 
the scientists| themselves are concerned it is organization that they want. Taking 
up this point, Miss Helgard Wienert, of the Organization for Economic: and 
Social Coop: ration in. Paris, remarked that in Soviet science the problem is one 
not so much of centralization as of decentralization. “This leads to a lack of 
coordination and innovation and to the duplication of effort,” she said. “Soviet 


“ that. Soviet 
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ievements are therefore not simply to be attributed to long-term 
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“From ‘Bread and Land’ to the State Farm,” Mr. Carl 
t affairs analyst at Radio Free Europe, appraised the development 
te farms as “midstream in the ebb-and-flow currents of an agri- 
omy” and as having “signally failed to live up to Soviet expec- 
use of “persistently low yields and exorbitant production costs.” 
Raup, of the University of Minnesota, referred to the state farms 

of local government rather than production enterprises, and“ 





maintained that the extent to which the Soviet leaders can transform the human 
beings who are parties to the agricultural process into efficient, interested workers ` ` 


will be the 


. Equality 
of the Rev 
“Five Deca 


fifty years r 
inconsistent 
under Tsar 
© MrR. 
of legal p 


timate measure of success in this sector of thé Soviet economy. 


for the individual without a system of laws was the naive promise 
ution, said Dr. Albert Boiter, of Radio Liberty, in a paper entitled 
es of Soviet Law.” Observing that Soviet legal history over the past 
ects the gradual giving way of this idea, Dr. Boiter went on to say 
jurisprudence today may be characterized as a state theory of law 
with Marxist interpretations and reminiscent of legal arrangements 
om. 


Beerman, of Glasgow University, attributed the conceptual regression 


losophy i in the USSR to the discontinuity of a juridical tradition. Mr. 





Gabriele C 


pi Reghizzi, of the Institute of Comparative Law of the University 


of Milan, emphasized that in the past'few years a trend toward increased Soviet 


. interest in 


added, a 
least for. th 


reign legal systems and institutions had been discernible, though, he _. 


ialogue between East and West from Be legal point of view seems, at > 


present, out of the question. 


'Mr. Eùkene Zaleski, economist at the National Center for Scientific Re- 
search in Paris, examined Soviet industrial planning over the last half-century. 
Pointing o t that Soviet industry had never had the benefit of a unified system 


of planning, 


cally impos 
long-range 
‘Zaleski str 
system to 

that the So 








he explained that this was the reason why it had always been techni- 
ible for Soviet economists to see very far ahead and also why Soviet 
oals in industry have constantly been changed. In conclusion, Mr. 
sed the difficulties that a transfer from the present bureaucratic 
market economy, even if socialist in form, would entail, remarking 
iet leaders are the prisoners of their old system: 


Signs of greater objectivity in literary scholarship and of a more liberal 
approach to the Russian literature of the past, particularly of the twenties, were 
noted in Prof. Gleb Struve’s paper on “The Writers,” discussion of which ended 
the second day’s proceedings. The fact that much more foreign literature is being 
translated into Russian makes Soviet literature less parochial than in the heyday 
of Socialist Realism, he said. Nevertheless, the discussants agreed that there may 
be new setbacks in store, and that as long as no real freedom of speech exists the 
outlook will remain unpropitious and the fate of writers insecure. 


On the third day of the conference, Prof. Richard E. Pipes, of Harvard 
University, Mass., argued that national sentiment in the USSR had grown per- 
sistently over the past fifty years, in spite of efforts to neutralize it. Declaring that 
the promises of the new Soviet state in 1917 were unequivocal in insisting on the 
tight of all nationalities to secession and the formation of independent states, 
Prof. Pipes pointed to the contradiction between these promises and the funda- 
mentally antinational character of Communism, concluding that the nationality 
problem had not been solved and perhaps never would be. Agreeing with this 
thesis, Prof. Stanley Vardys; of the University of Wisconsin, added that it was 
unlikely that the USSR would eventually achieve sufficient assimilation to create 
the political man necessary to support its antinational policy. 


In a report entitled “Collectivization: New and Old Myths and the Future,” 
Prof. Roy D. Laird, of the University of Kansas, told the conference that the 
changing myths of Soviet collectivization are rooted, both in Marxist-Leninist 
doctrine and in the lessons of experience.: Noting that the collective farms con- 
stitute an emotional as well as economic and political investment of more than a 

. quarter century, he said that an abandonment of the system now would amount to 
an unprecedented admission of grave error on the part of the Party. Collectivi- 
zation fits the demands of ideology for bringing Communism to the rural com- 
munity, he maintained, concluding: “For. good or ill, nothing short of another 
revolution or a series of production failures far more serious than those yet 
experienced can be expected to produce a serious challenge to the basic myth of 
Soviet collectivization.” 


Prof. Mark Field, of Boston University, discussed the moral emancipation 
that Communist rule was to have brought the Soviet citizen. He said that ac- 
cording to the Marxist viewpoint man’s spiritual and moral nature depends on 
social factors, particularly on the form of economic control of the means of 
production. “It might therefore be' expected,” he continued, “that a change 
from private to public ownership would improve man’s nature. However, a 
survey of Soviet society today reveals that on the contrary Soviet society is 
plagued by numerous social problems that can hardly be reconciled with Marxist 
theory.” These problems, he said, are tied primarily to two important phenomena 
that make special demands on the population: totalitarianism and industrialization. 
Furthermore, he claimed, the Marxist hypothesis about the betterment of man 
cannot really be tested in the USSR, because Soviet society is neither Communism, 
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which a haies admit, nor socialism, whith they claim, but rather a: special 
“form of state capitalism. 


\ 


On'the fourth day of the conference, participants elie Mr. Akhminov, of 
the Institute, declare that relations between the Party and the managerial class in 
the USSR are based on fundamental contradictions that have not been and cannot 
be reconciled within the framework of the Soviet system. Describing the managers 
as “the gravediggers of Communism,” Mr. Akhminov went on to say that the 
power structure in the USSR nonetheless makes it appear that the Party apparatus 
will maintain its position vis-a-vis the managers during the next five to ten years 
even if it is necessary to do so by applying violence. Mr. Jacob Miller, of Glasgow 
University, commented that he too supports the theory of opposition between the 
_ two classes but that he would include more types of people in the schematic 
conflict defined by Mr. Akhminov if only because the desire for power is not the 
only possible motive or incentive, particularly among people who are simply or 
primarily interested in doing what they ‘consider to be a good job. N 


Mr. Sergei Voronitsya, of the Institute, then stressed the problems involved 

‘in applying tae term “managers” to Soviet conditions, pointing to the dangers of 
: adopting a smplified approach to questions concerning the insecure position of 
senior economic officials between the Party on the one hand and the state on the 
other. In his view, the most important influence on the position of the economic 
and Party apparatus at present is the principle of “economic rationality,” typical 
“of all developing industrial societies, which is already making itself felt in Soviet 
economic reforms and which may exert an influence upon the role and position 


of the Party apparatus. 


In his own repott to the ITA entitled Se Theory from Marx 
to Liberman,” Mr. Miller said that at present, both inside and outside the USSR, 
there is the strong imptession that if Marxism has not altogether failed the severe 
test of being employed i in the service of the Soviet state for half a century, it has 
at least outlived its usefulness and is not likely to be adapted successfully to new. 
needs. Prof. Vladimir Treml, of Franklin and Marshall, College, Lancaster, Pa., 
remarked that the insistent use‘ of the name Liberman in the West serves to_. 
perpetuate a myth, since Liberman did not in fact contribute much to the current 
Economic reforms, Stressing the almost complete gap between economic theory 
and reality in the USSR today, Prof. ‘Treml suggested that one reason for the 
persistence of Marxist theory over the years is that theoretical nonsense makes 
good political sense. 


` In a report entitled “Russian Orthédaxy, ” Dr. William C., Fletcher, of the ` 
Institute for the Study of Religious Institutions in Geneva, stated that a movement 
of questioning and dissent is to be observed within the Orthodox Church. 
Citing eight fundamental indices of change within the Church since 1917, Dr. 
Fletcher emphasized in particular the claim that the Church has-come' to accept a 
new secular and technological society under Communism and is attempting to 
work within this framework. ene on Dr. Fletcher’s ae Mrs. Made: 
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zhda 'Teodoroyich, of the Institute, stressed the ‘complexity of the concept of 
Russian Orthodoxy, and stated that at the time of the October Revolution the 
Russian Orthodox Church, in the spiritual aspect, was not as weak as some 
consider: the beginning of the twentieth century had been marked by a revival of 

‘ teligious-philosophical throught, and ‘within the Church certain individuals were 
emerging who strove to rid the Orthodox Church of the faults characteristic of 
the “synodal petiod,” i.e., the period of its history beginning with the institution 
by Peter I of the Holy Synod. Mrs. Teodorovich regarded the ever-growing 
schism within the Moscow Patriarchate as a sign of promise for the Christiani- 
zation of the masses and the recruitment of their support for the demands now 
being made for the effective separation of Church and state. These demands were 
also being advanced by many Baptists, who had dissociated themselves from their 
re center. 


"Mr. Nikolai Galay, of the Institute, sues the problems of war and peace 
in Soviet ideology and politics. Discussing how far the USSR has become a 
peace-loving power, he asserted that its ideology forces it to consider war as a 
political instrument. For the time being, however, he said, it will be forced by the 
modern military revolution to orient itself toward small and revolutionary wars 
of liberation, but it is not impossible that it will resort to atomic war if this could 
be justified as an intelligent risk—for example, in the event that it, the USSR, could 
achieve a technical breakthrough by putting an effective antimissile system into 
operation. Peace, he said, continues to be unrelated to war in the sense of the 
dialectical unity of opposites. 


‚ — Herr Heinrich Vogel, of Munich University, compared ‘promise and: realiza- 
‚tion in the satisfaction of Soviet consumer needs during the past fifty years. 
While pointing out discrepancies between the ideas of planners and the needs 
of consumers, he said that recent improvements in the organization and appli- 
cation of material incentives justify hopes for more and better goods. Taking 
‘into account the extremely low starting point in 1917 and the setbacks due to 
external causes, he concluded that the Soviet consumer’s position has vastly 
improved. In fact, he detected “steps in the direction of consumer sovereignty.” 


Prof. Wladimir Weidle’ s report described the vicissitudes of Russian artists 
and sculptors during the past half-century. He observed that Western Communist 
parties such as those of Italy and France find Soviet Party views on art far too 
narrow. -Nevertheless, amid the official’ accusations of “abstractionism” and, ' 
“formalism,” he considered that good work had been done during the past few ’ 
years by Soviet ‚citizens who are artists, rather thar “Socialist Realists.” Dr. 
Ronald Hingley, of St. Antony’s College, Oxford, emphasized that the Soviet 
authorities are not really interested in genuine creative art which does not satisfy 
- the demands of Socialist Realism. Martin Dewhirst, of Glasgow University, cited, 
examples of recent good-quality Soviet art, but perceived ominous signs that the 
atmosphere was, becoming unfavorable for experiment. 


On the final day’ of the conference, Prof. John Eriksen, of the University 
of Oklahoma, contended that Marxism-Leninism remains relevant as a basis for 
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formulating and implementing Soviet foreign policy and that this policy has been 
largely successful since the Revolution. Claiming that the USSR more often 
than not has been able to carry out a practical policy consistent with the theoretical 
premises from which it operates, Prof. Eriksen posited the usefulness of the 
Marxist-Leninist world view as a flexible and effective instrument for the Soviet 
government when dealing with changing relationships among states. 


' Prof. Samuel L. Sharp, of the American University, Washington, D. C., 
expressed the opinion that Soviet foreign policy ought to be viewed more in 
terms of pregmatic considerations, that leaders in general must at some point 
be capable of overcoming ideological attitudes in order to gain a plausible 
perspective of the realities with which policy must concern itself. Prof. McLane 
entered the discussion with the remark that the role played by ideology in policy- 
making has been declining i in the USSR over the years and that although long- 
range measures do stem in part from ideology, ‘day-to-day decisions are based on 
much more pragmatic considerations. 


In a discussion of Soviet agriculture at the half-century mark, participants 
agreed that what is noteworthy today is an atmosphere of ferment and political 
change. Changes are to be observed both in farming practices and in the official 
attitude of Party officials toward agricultural problems. A number of long- 
standing policies have already been reversed, and the foundations of the Soviet 
procurement 'system—a cornerstone of the cfficial approach to agriculture since 
1932--are now being eroded by debates in Soviet journals and specialized news- 
papers. However, the consensus was that after half a century it is still more 
accutate to stress the potential of Soviet agriculture—that is, its promise—rather 
than its achievements. 


Mr. Keith Bush, specialist in Soviet economics and agriculture at Radio 
Liberty, doubted that any major reorganization of the administration of Soviet 
agriculture, including the procurement system, is imminent in the next four 
or five years; Mr. Bush speculated that the current five-year plan in agriculture 
calling for a total increase in production of 25 percent by 1970 will probably be 
successful. He also noted that a central problem of the Soviet regime in raising 
agricultural output is ‘to win the confidence of the peasantry and that recent 
agricultural reforms have been primarily concerned with this. Mr. S. Kabysh, of 
the Institute, ‘stressed the importance of the private sector in Soviet agriculture. 
_'At the present time, he said, no more than 3.1 percent of the country’s total 
agricultural land belongs to the private plcts of kolkhozniks and wage and 
salary earners, which nevertheless account for about 60 percent of the potato and 
40 percent of the fruit and vegetable yield, aver 40 percent of the milk and 74 
percent of the eggs produced by the country as a whole. 


In the concluding paper of the conference, Mr. Abdurakhman Avtorkhanov, 
of the Institute, contrasted Soviet development over the past forty-seven’ years 
with the Promises of the 1919 Communist Party program, pointing out that 
utopian re alon: of the “withering away” of the state and the creation of a 
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classless society are no longer taken seriously by the Soviet leaders. The present 

situation he viewed as a struggle to reorganize thé structure and mechanism of 

power in the face of growing pressure from “social-business” groups such as the 

military, the agricultural, creative and technical intelligentsias, and the Soviet 

bureaucracy. If the Soviet Communist Party is liberalized in the future, he believes 
‘it will be through the pressure exerted by these groups and not through the 

professional Party apparatus. 


The five-day conference closed with a round-table discussion on the prospects 
for developments in the USSR over the next half-century. Prof. Treml speculated 
that coming years will see the Soviet economy becoming more consumption- 
oriented and allocation more efficient at the cost of some dynamism and economic 
growth. Moving in a new direction—from trying ‘to solve problems other 
systems do not have to trying to solve problems other systems do have—, it 
will be forced to contend with fiscal instability and an aggravation of the un- 
employment problem. 


Mr. John Thomas, of the Research Analyses EERTE Va., defined three 
central strategic problems of world power balance that the USSR will have to 
face in the future: the threat from the United States, which he described as a 
superior non-continental power beyond the reach of Soviet ground forces; 
the two-front threat from Germany in the West and China in the East; and the 
potential threat of third-world intervention. He suggested that the USSR will 
not only be incapable of meeting these threats in the sense of having the means to 
do so but will experience an intérnal conflict between the military and political 
leaders before this point is reached as a result of frustration over aes to 
translate great military power into political gains. 


Dr. Karl-Eugen Wadekin, Editor of Ost-Europa, remarked that a major prob- 
lem for Soviet agriculture is that of a diminishing work force and that with a view 
to-resolving it the Soviet leaders in future will be forced to raise the age of those 
legally considered able to work. Food production, he added, will be hard put to 
it to keep pace with the growth of the population. 


Prof. Sharp commented that if Communism is to be seen as a revolt against 
` the trend toward industrialization, what is going on in the USSR cannot possibly 
be construed as the building of Communism. In the foreseeable future, he added, 
. the USSR will become a victim of its own success, having brought into being an 
educated and ‘developed society that primitive methods can no longer control. 
This will mean that the role of the Party will have to undergo some sort of change. 


Mr. Max Hayward, of-St. Antony’s College, Oxford, predicted that Soviet 
writers will produce more works judgeable in terms of their literary value in 
the immediate future, and that they will attempt to achieve more independence 
for themselves in institutional terms. This development was conceivable without 
a radical change in the country’s political structure. He added that perhaps more 
striking developments are to be expected in the visual arts, where there has been 
continued suppression even while the writers have been breaking taboos. 
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Closing the randah EEN, Dr. Sergei Utechin,of Glas gow University, 
‚said that the history of attempts at organization in Russia might be summed up 
in the phrase (‘From the ‚Varangians to cybernetics.” On the problem of “what 
next?”, Dr. Utechin emphasized that there are two possibilities for the future 
based on application of cybetnetic principles: continuation of the monistic, 
monolithic epproach to organizing human experience, and development of a 
“system in which a state of pluralistic, liberating harmony might be achieved. Dr. 
rechin ee the belief that- ‘the latter course will perai 
\- x k 
wer : i 
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ARTICLES 


The Problems of War and Peace 


NIKOLAI GALAY 


The following article is the English version of a paper read at the international 
conference held by the Institute for the Study of the USSR in Munich in October 1966 
on the theme, “The October Revolution: Promise and Realization.” Most of the papers 
tead at the conference will be published in the second half of this year in three special 
issues of the Institute’s journal S/udses on the Soviet Union. Others it is intended to publish 
during the course of the year in various issues of the Bulletin. 


Among all the problems of Communist ideology and politics, special attention 
ought to be paid to the problems of war and peace, not only because of the 
the appearance of nuclear means of mass destruction, but for ideological, philo- 
sophical and political reasons of a much deeper nature. 


The importance of the problems of war and peace in the life of the USSR 
_ was discovered not only pragmatically, when the “first socialist state in the 
world” came into being in 1917, at the height of World War I; likewise, they 
are expressed not only in the almost fifty years’ history of Soviet foreign relations, 
during ten years of which the USSR was waging war (or, at any rate, local military 
operations) in addition to maintaining its troops as occupation forces beyond 
its borders.! During these fifty years, Soviet troops have spent a total of forty 
years beyond the borders of the country as occupation forces. Only the periods 
1921—24 and 1932-39 are characterized by the absence of Soviet armed forces 
beyond their borders. 


For the Communist theoreticians who became the founders of the new social 
structure of the state, the importance of the problems of war and peace emerged 
a long time before the seizure of power in the USSR. Military doctrine is one 
of the most important parts of Marxism-Leninism itself, and the teaching con- 
cerning the problems of war and peace was developed in Leninism into a keen 
weapon of Communist political theory and practice. It was on the basis of 
certain clear, ideological premises that the Soviet leaders built their policy 
regarding the problems of war and peace. 

This was clearly manifested not only during the seizure of power in 1917, 
but in all the acts of Soviet international and domestic policy from 1917 to the 
mid-fifties. Only in the last decade have Communist ideology and policy in regard 


1 See Nikolai Galay, “The Influence of Military Factors on Soviet Foreign Policy,” Bulletin, 1959, 
No. 9. ‘ 


to these problems been experiencing a certain crisis, caused, as all domestic 

‘ crises in the USSR, by a clash between the realities of life-and the abstract con- 
cepts of Communist doctrine. Here we have in mind two factors: the modern 
military revolution and the change in the relations among the forces in the 
Communist camp itself, in view of the appearance of an ideological and political 
rival of the USSR—Red China.- 


Because of the dual aspect of the USSR as an ideocratic and political formation, 
an examination of the problems of war and peace has to be divided into three 
‚sections: first, the problem of war and peace in Communist ideology; second, 
- the problems of war and peace in Soviet policies; finally, the third section com- 
prises an analysis of the influence on these problems of the modern -military 
revolution and of the developing polycentrism in the Communist camp. 


I 


The’ teaching of Marxism - ‘concetning war proceeds BR a ‚basic postulate 
reflecting the Marxist concept of ‘history: “The history of all hitherto-existing 
society is the history of class struggles,” notes Karl Marx, and Lenin repeats 
‚ this after him.? Defining society as a class structure founded on the force of 
one—leading—<class over the others and the state as a machine of “coercion” in - 
the hands of the ruling class for the suppression of its class adversaries,® Marx and ' 

Lenin proceeded from the principles of, the wsavoidability of wars in class societies 
as being founded on violence. This unavoidability is compared by them with 
phemonena of nature such as the rising and setting of the sun, the alternation of ` 
day and night, etc. Wars are interpreted in Marxist ideology as a social phenomenon 
which is predetermined by the economic structure of capitalist society, the most 
characteristic- trait of which is private ownership of the means of production. 


The Communist leaders, having built their “socialist state system” on, the 
same class basis of the “proletarian” dictatorship,’ drew the logical conclusion 
- that the appearance. of a “socialist” state among the capitalist ranks not only 
fails to eliminate wars but leads to an age of large-scale, persistent, world 
wars-both within the capitalist camp and between the two camps—the capitalists 
and the socialists. This posit is based on the view that every “socialist” revolution 
will meet resistance from within and, in self-defense, will have to try to broaden 
its revolutionary basis, while, at the same time, the capitalist encirclement will 
exert every effort to strangle the successful “socialist” revolution. 


Proceeding from these theses, Lenin and his followers consistently-attacked 
“bourgeois” pacifism, which dreams of limiting wars by treaties and arbitration, 
and characterized all these ‘attempts as “hypoctisy or sentimentality” detached 
from the realities of life. 

I 

2 Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Selected Works in Two Volumes, Vol. I, Moscow, 1951, p. 33. 

3? Bolshaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya (Large Soviet Encyclopedia), 2nd ed., Vol. XII, Moscow, 1952, 


p. 327. i 
* Ibid. ` A 
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Side by side with this, Marxist ideology, especially Lenin himself, noted the 
positive importance of wars as one of the “accelerators” in the formation and 
replacement of social classes, as a factor accelerating the growth of a new 
society in the womb of the old one, calling wars the “midwives” of social progress. 
The disappearance of wars from the life of mankind can occur, in the opinion 
of Communist theoreticians, only after the universal victory of Communism, 
when class society will disappear, general abundance and wealth will ensue, and 
history will cease to’ be a class struggle. Only then, they say, will violence cease 
and revolutions be replaced by the social evolution of mankind § 


Thus, the cause of wars, according to Communist ideology, is Tele which 
is predetermined by the social structure of capitalism; only the elimination of 
this system and its replacement by Communism can abolish wars. 


When evaluating the Marxist theory concerning the causes of wars, it must 
first be noted that the teaching according to which economic reasons lie at the 
root of all wars differs in fact very little from the “bourgeois” theories concerning 
the origin and essence of wars, which are so much criticized by Communist 
theoreticians.’ If bourgeois theories consider wars an unavoidable phenomenon 
for biological, racial, psychological, ethnic or religious reasons, Marxism con- 
siders them unavoidable because of the class structure of society. The reservation 
of the Communist theoreticians that with the advance of Communism, i.e., 
with the elimination of classes, wars will, disappear may be described with 
complete foundation as a flight into the realm of metaphysics, or, in the words 
of Lenin himself, as “hypocrisy or sentimentality” unj justified by reality. Indeed, 
the experiment of building socialism in the USSR, in spite of the proclamation 
in the third Party program of the approaching transition to Communism, has, 
after fifty years, still failed to uncover any signs of the disappearance or even of 
‚the weakening of the class nature of society. 


Finally, the definition of wars by Marx and Lenin as the “midwives” of 
social progress closely connects the Soviet teaching about war with the’ views 
‚of a number of bourgeois theoreticians who have been particularly criticized, 
namely, those who, in Soviet terminology, are designated “apologists of violence.” 
/ Aware of this circumstance,:the present Soviet theoreticians have removed all 
mention of wars as the midwives of social progress from current Soviet publi- 
cations about war. This definition has been retained only by the last consistent 
followers of Marxism—the Chinese. But, as the Russian proverb says, “what has 
been written by the pen [especially by Marx’s and Lenin’s pen] cannot be hewn 
out even by an ax,” all the more so since Soviet ideological teaching concerning 
wat continues to preach the “progressiveness” of many forms of war, for example, 
“wars of liberation and revolutionary wars.” 


5 Ibid., 1st ed., Vol. XII, Moscow, 1928, cols. 552—649, 2nd ed., Vol. VII, 1951, pp. 570—76; 
V. Skopin, Militarizm (Militarism), 2nd ed., Moscow, 1957; G. A. Fedorov (ed.), Marksızw-Leninizm 
o roma ı armii (Marxism-Leninism on War and the Army), 2nd ed., Moscow, 1961. 

$ Fedorov, op. cit., pp. 57—72. ' 
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The ‘most characteristic feature of the Communist doctrine about :war, 
however, is the coniplete disregard of that principle’ which is the basis of all 
Communist philosophy, namely, the dialectical principle. The inseparability and 
unity of opposites which comprise the essence of this principle and the root of 
all dialectics—in this instance, the inseparability and unity, of the phenomena 
of wat and peace, which constitute two-aspects.of the same phenomenon—have 
not been elaborated by Marxism and Leninism. In his analysis The Philosophical 
Poverty of Marxism, Professor B. P. Vysheslavtsev characterizes this philosophical 
failure not only of the military theory of Marxism, but of its general theory of ` 
the “struggle óf opposites,” along the lines of Heraclitus’s, allegory The Bow and 
the Lyre: l 


For the existence of being, another principle besides contradiction and struggle 
. indispensable. “War is the father of all things,” says Heraclitus, but this 
father devours his children like Chronos. The Marxists, who love to refer to Heracli- 
tus, have not noticed that he has another principle, the mother' of all things, and 
this is barmony, agreement and peace, a principle without which nothing is created 
and nothing endures. But this principle finds no favor among them and is therefore 
ignored: it is not meres for the class struggle and for the as ae of hate; 
it leads to peace and love. 


Tt is not surprising ae thè Marxists should have failed to notice Rodins s 
principle of [the] resolution [of contradictions]; but that Hegel did not notice it 
and that Lassalle, who wrote a two-volume book about Heraclitus, did not under- 
stand it—this is surprising. With all his sympathy for Heraclitus and with all his 
love for ancient symbols and allegories (for example, “Minerva’s owl”), Hegel 
did not notice the grandiose symbolism of the bow and the lyre, in which Heraclitus 
shows how “a marvelous harmony is born of contrasts.’ 


For it is. born only of the contrary and not of the identical, not from a unison. It is 
something new, which. did not ‘exist previously and which, in some miraculous 
fashion, arises there where previously there was hostility, mutual denial and rejection. 


“We do not understand how antagonism agrees with itself: it is multiform 
harmony like the bow and the lyre” ace 7 


Vysheslavtsev ` writes further: 


In this symbolism, an amazing wealth of thought is concentrated which cannot “ 
_ immediately be discerned. The bow is a system of opposing forces, and the greater , 
the tension of the opposite poles, the better the bow. To decrease or to destroy 
the resistance of both ends of the bow means to destroy the instrument itself. 
But the bow string can be converted into the string of a lyre. The lyre is constructed 
on the same principle as the bow: it is a many-stringed bow (like every, stringed 
instrument), a transformed or “sublimated” bow. Here we can see graphically and 
éven hear how marvelous harmony arises from hostility. 


The principle of the bow is used in every form of building, above all in architec- 
ture: it is based on the counteraction of forces, on buttresses, and “arch” means 





$ Prof. B. Petrov [B. P.-Vysheslavstev], Fılosofskaya nishebeta marksizma ce Philösophical Poverty 
of Marden): Frankfort'on Main, 1952, pp. 15—16. za 
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bow (Parc). Alf technology and, practically speaking, the entire universe, the 
solar system and the atom are founded on the same principle of the harmony of 
opposing forces. - 

“The harmony of the universe, according to Heraclitus, is polyphonic and multi- 
form, like the harmony of the lyre and the bow (Plutarch). ” The bow and the lyre 
are, in principle, “identical” but nonetheless opposite, like life and death, because 
the bow brings death and the lyre the joy of life. 1 


This explanation of the reason why, in the theory about the unity of opposites 
and in the concepts of war and peace, Marxist dialecticians have ignored the 
second side of the problem—peace—, having removed it from the general complex 
and retained for their theory only one side of the general problem—war—, is abso- 
lutely correct. The principle of harmony, agreement, peace, i.e., the antithesis of 
war, is not: only lacking favor in Marxist’ theory, but is considered harmful and 
dangerous as a demagnetizing force. The Soviet policy of “peaceful coexistence,” 
which is-a policy of “stopping for breath” between periods of struggle, is neither 
peace nor a substitute for peace, but rather a “cold war” which, as present-day 
Soviet ideologists point out, calls for coexistence coupled with intensified ideo- 
logical warfare. . 


Having emasculated the dialectical principle and relegated the second part 
of the problem, peace, to the “Greek calends,” Soviet ideologists exaggerated 
the concept of war to its extreme. This is evidenced in Lenin’s question, “Who 
will beat whom?”, which implies complete destruction of the opponent. Lenin 
‚colorfully defined the result of the struggle between the two opposites—Com- 
munism and capitalism—by saying that “a requiem would be said” for one of 
the two.? : 

It is quite obvious that under these conditions—when the struggle ends in 
a graveyard—dialectics too come to an end, Peace and harmony, the antitheses 
of war, necessary for the resolution of contradictions, are lacking. The result 
can only be a graveyard peace, i.e., death, the symbol of unresolved contradiction. 
It makes struggle itself—i.e., the system of opposing forces referred to by Herac- 
litus, which is the dynamic force of any new development—senseless. 

. Such Marxist-Leninist teaching, limited in the philosophical completeness 
‚of its dialectics, has given birth to an equally one-sided policy in regard to the 
problems of war and peace. The basic contribution of the Marxist doctrine to 
the theory of war is, in fact, contained in its emphasis ,on only one side of the war 
‚and peace complex, nainely its emphasis of war as a constant state lasting until 
the coming to power of Communism. This, in‘turn, predetermines the influence 
of Communist doctrine on the character of present-day wars and on the incessant 
‘ tension in international relations. This is why a lyre is not born of Heraclitus’ 
bow. Communism is fighting not for peace as å new harmony, but only for the 
. grave-like peace of Communism. The ideological aims of Marxism-Leninism 
completely predetermine the Soviet leaders’ policy on this question. 





8 Thid., p. 16. - 7 
VIL Lenin, Sotbineniya wa 4th ed., Vol. XXXI, Moscow, 1950, p. 427. 
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In regard to the problems of war and peace, the policy of every country has 
a number of aspects, the main ones being disarmament and disarmament controi. 
The disarmament problem has, in turn, two aspects, namely, material and moral 
disarmament. In the free world, there are disputes over which can and should 
come first. Thus, Swiss theology professor Emil Brunner dismisses as illusory 
hopes that material disarmament will make war impossible and ease international 
tension: 


As long as hate, greed, arrogance and, above all, a desire for world domihation 
exist, for us [the Swiss] to disarm would be an act of insanity. Disarmament cor- 
ferences and the corresponding treaties were always illusions of peace... 

This is especially true in an age of atomic science and atomic technglogy. Even 
if we succeeded in abolishing all the weapons in the world by a certain time, this ` 
would not constitute a guarantee of peace but, on the contrary, a greater danger 
of war, since nations are in possession of the knowledge and technology to recreate 
a new weapon in a short space of time.1° 


In this respect, the viewpoint of the eminent ‘American scientist and diplomat, 
George F. Kennan, is no less definite. Noting that, during the period betweea 
1900 and 1930, the United States government signed no fewer than ninety-seven 
international arbitration and reconciliation agreements, he has established that only 
two of these treaties were put into practice. The remaining ninety-five, including 
those where the foreign ministers of the major countries had taken part, remained 
completely ineffective: 


Nor is there any evidence that ie ant-like labor had the faintest effect on the 
development of the terrible wars and upheavals by which the first half of this cen- 
tury was marked.!1 

„the fact is that it had been pointed out by thoughtful people, many years before 
these discussions began, that armaments were a symptom rather than a cause, pri- 
marily the reflection of international differences, and only secondarily the source 
of them.!? 


Moreover, all the official efforts to achieve at least some success as regards 
limiting the arms race and progressing toward gradual disarmament, efforts 
which have now been going on incessantly for about fifty years, make it clear 
that questions of material disarmament have always occupied first place. It is 
difficult to say whether Western statesmen found themselves forced to take this 
line after having realized the impossibilities of finding a way to agreement 
concerning moral disarmament (first with Germany and Japan and later with the 
USSR) or whether they simply failed to understand either the National Socialist . 
policy or the Soviet position on this question. Soviet disarmament policy, how- 





10 Nene Zürcher Zeitung, March 29, 1962. 
11 George F. Kennan, Realities of American Foreign Policy, Oxford a Press, London, 1954, 
p. 19. ; 
13 Thid., p. 20. 
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ever, being predetermined by Communist ideology, has always been perfectly 
distinct and clearly outlined. In 1921, the eminent Soviet military leader, M. V. 
Frunze, wrote: 


_ * Our proletarian state is of a completely different type from other countries... . 
Because of this, there is, between it and other states in the world, a most profound 
organic contradiction which must unavoidably bring the two types of state into 

ı conflict with each other. It is indisputable for the working class and its Party that 
there cannot even be any talk of prolonged peaceful coexistence between these 
different types of state, these two different types of social structure. The only pos- 
sible state for them is one of antagonism and struggle. Moreover, it is in no way 
obligatory that the struggle take the form of open, armed clashes. It can take other 
forms, but the basic essence of their mutual relations will not be changed in the 
slightest by this.1% 


Here, this permanent state of struggle, which has, in fact, made moral disarm- 
ament impossible for the USSR, has been defined somewhat more elaborately 
‚than Lenin’s question, “Who will beat whom?” But even more practical and 
impressive directions concerning the disarmament policy have been given by 
Lenin himself. Lenin set forth the following principles: 


Disarmament (universal and total) can be implemented only as a result of the 
victory of the socialist revolution in the entire world . . 
, The disarmament idea is a utopia in a society based on class contrasts... 
This disarmament slogan was used by the bourgeois pacifists and was taken 
up by the Second International to deceive the working masses thirsting for peace. . .14 


Denying the possibility of implementing disarmament before the coming 
of the socialist revolution in the entire world, this disarmament policy, in fact, 
consists in exposing the “bourgeois pacifists,” and pursues not constructive, 
but destructive goals. According to the Large Soviet Encyclopedia: 


In order to expose the bourgeois pacifists, at the first international conference 
in which the Soviet Union took part (the 1922 Genoa Canteen), it proposed 
putting the question of universal disarmament on the agenda .. 


The disarmament proposals by a socialist state did not oninia the Marxist 
Leninist theses that disarmament is impossible under the conditions of capitalism. 
On the contrary, TE Be propaganda for this thesis before the broad working 
masses of the world. 


And according to Lenin: 


Only after the proletariat has disarmed the bourgeoisie can it scrap all arms 
without betraying its world-historical mission; the proletariat will undoubtedly 
do this—but only then, by no means before... .1° 





13 M. V. Frunze, /zbrannye proixvedeniys (Selected Works), Moscow, 1951, pp. 177—78. 

14 Bolshaya Demet Entsiklopediya, 1st ed., Vol. XLVID, 1941, coL 158. 

15 Ibid. ` 

38 V, L Lenin, Izbrannye proizredensya (Selected Works), 4th ed., Vol. I, Moscow, 1946, p. 845. 
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Lenin demanded that “the arms of the Communist revolution be held firmly 
and developed in every possible. way.” “Socialists, u he said, “cannot be against 
war without ceasing, to Be socialists.”1” 


All foreign policy campaigns in the USSR. in the form of proposals ii uni- 
versal or partial disarmament without any control have been carried out according, 
to these instructions in order to tear “the mask òf peace” from bourgeois public 
figures by the radicalism of the proposals alone and subsequently by the inevi- 
tability of the refusal of such proposals: Such proposals took place: in 1922 at 
the international conference in Genoa; in the same year at the conference of the 
USSR and its Baltic neighbors; at the conference between Poland and the USSR; 
in 1924 at the conference of experts which was convened by the League of Nations 


- in Rome; in 1925 with the USSR’s bid for membership in the League of Nations; 


rH 


in 1927 with Litvinov’s proposal to the League of Nations; in 1929 with the ` 
draft on progressive arms reduction; in 1932-35 at the international disarmament 
conference, etc. In the UN, which replaced the League of Nations after World 
War. II, there have been almost: uninterrupted meetings of committees, sub- , 
committees, plenary sessions and various UN commissions ‘on disarmament 
problems. 

It is interesting to. trace the ie ‘of Soviet disarmament proposals 
on the basis of a recent Soviet governmental declaration, namely Nikita Khrush- 
chev’s declaration at the UN in’1959. The radicalism of the project-is-contained _ 
in the proposal for the complete destruction of all military weapons and forces 
in the entire world. Within four years, all land forces were to be disbanded; all 


naval and air force matériel was to be scrapped; all general-staffs and war ministries `, 


were to be abolished; all military bases and all military schools were to be closed; _ 
all atomic and hydrogen bombs and all missiles: were to be destroyed and their 
future production was to be halted. (Only the retention and development of 
rockets for space conquest were allowed-in the, project.)38 

However, the international control plan was much less radical. Khrushchev 
agreed to international control only after total universal disarmament had beer - 


- implemented. Only this side-of the plan was completely concrete. There followed 


an extremely vague passage to the effect that international control had to be on 


. the principle of “just, geographical distribution” of the control bodies, a phrase 


capable of almost any interpretation, for example: each country could control 
itself and would only: have to give an account to the international control body; 


. the number of control posts in each country could be the same, or in the case 


of mixed commissions, “veto” rights could be exercised against the various , 
members of the commissioris, etc. The subsequent protracted talks in Geneva- 
demonstrate graphically the complete unwillingness of the USSR to accept the 
slightest effective control: Soviet representatives haggle over whether there 


“ should be two or three a year, and Propose “national” control, which means 


that each nation would control itself. 
17 Thid. f ' i 4 
18 Pravda, September 19, 1959. : =. 
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It would be partial to consider that Soviet opposition to any effective control 
is to be explained only by a desire to guarantee Soviet security in the face of 
“capitalist encirclement” and to create advantageous prerequisites for the pres- 
ervation of military superiority over. the West. A more important reason lies 
in the Soviets’ need to preserve domestic security. The Italian diplomat Dr. 
Pietro Quaroni noted this in a report on “East and’ West and the High-Level 
Coafetence, ” which was read by bim at the Free University of Berlin in 1958: 


' I think that in the West it is not sufficiently understood that the i inner strength 

“of the Soviet regime rests on the Soviet masses’ notion that there is no power in’ 

~. the world which could stand up to the Soviet government. If a group of people 

with uniform caps on their heads were to appear everywhere in the Soviet Union 

and force closed doors to be opened, simple people in Russia might think that there 

is something on earth which is stronger than their government. This might well 
be the beginning of the end of the latter’s power.!? 


Dr. Quaroni then drew the following conclusion: “We are therefore faced 
by an alternative—either disarmament without control (or rather with the very 
limited control which the Soviet side would accept) or no disarmament.” 


Thus, radical disarmament plans and the barring of all effective control have 
formed the essence of Soviet policy-on this question, a policy predetermined by 
‘ideological | Communist doctrine on war, 


But this is not all. All Soviet poker on material disarmament has been ac- 
companied, especially since World War II, by a propagandistic “fight for 
peace.” As regards intensity and aim, this campaign can .only be compared 
with that waged by the Communist Party during World War I. In 1917, with 
the aid of appeals for the immediate céssation of the war and the conclusion of 
- ‚ peace, the Bolsheviks succeeded in completely demoralizing the Tsarist Russian 
army, paralysing all the Russian political parties which were for a continuation 
of the war, and seizing power in the country. Lenin was then the only politician 
in Russia who, understood the simple psychology of the broad massés of the 
people, who were tired of the ordeals of the war. The psychology of the masses 

was expressed in the slogans of “Down With War!”, “Give Us Peace and 
‘Land!”, “Peace By Telegraph!” 


After World War Il, the Soviet “fight for peace” bad TA same task—the 

‚ demoralization of the opponent. The numerous international committees of 
the defenders of peace, of the opponents of atomic arms, etc., which were con- 
vened on Soviet initiative but which were composed of representatives of Western 
society and its political world, pursue, together with the radical Soviet declarations 
for material disarmament, the: aim of morally disarming the free world. The 
appeals are addressed not only to the primitive masses but in the first instance 
to the intelligentsia of the Western countries. That they are not entirely unsuccess- 
ful is illustrated by the millions of signatures obtained for the Stockholm Appeal, 





18 Pyetro Quaroni, Os ımd West und die Gipfelkonferenz, Berlin—Dahlem, 1958, p. 22. , 
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the demonstrations of young students and even professors, etc.2° Moreover, the 
broad masses of the USSR, who were bled in World War II and experienced its 
privations more than the people of any other country, respond sincerely to the 
“fight for peace” slogans. This lends Soviet policy a certain prestige which 
partially explains-the response of the intelligentsia of the free world to this 
peace propaganda. 

Thus, the Soviet leaders are striving to repeat the political maneuver which. 
in 1917 brought them to ‚power in Russia. With the aid of the present struggle 
for peace, they hope to give Communism an even wider basis and perhaps even 
supremacy over the world. 

‘ However, the fact that Communism, whose ideology is aggressive, has 
now been forced to take the “fight for peace” maneuver very. much more seriously 
and not treat it as mere propaganda aimed at “unmasking” opponents, that the 
Soviet leaders have been forced to keep silent about wars as the “midwives” 
of progress and that, finally, in the demogogical propaganda game with peace 
and disarmament the limits of the possibilities for Soviet policy have been 
discovered and the necessity has arisen of actually including in Communist 
ideology the antithesis of war—i.e., peace, which was brushed aside by Marx and 
Lenin—all this is the result of the new atomic age and the modern military 
revolution. 


IH 


The influence of the modern military revolution on the problems of war 
and peace in Soviet ideology and politics is an extremely important and interesting 
phenomenon. For almost forty years, from the beginning of the 1917 revolution 
till the mid-fifties, Marxist-Leninist ideology and the Soviet policies—both 
domestic and foreign—deriving from it stood in a logical relationship with one ° 
another on the basis of a definite hierarchy of values. Ideology predetermined 
foreign policy; but in Soviet foreign policy the,means is military strategy, which 
is subordinate to policy. ‘The main problem for the Soviet leaders was constantly 
to discover measures guaranteeing the domination of the ideological principle 
over policy as well as to preserve the general hierarchy of values referred to above. 
- All temporary concessions and compromises in policy which had been 

adopted under the influence of geopolitical realities: had to be reversible, i.e., 
they had to be capable of being nullified whenever they threatened ideological 
principles. Strictly speaking, only World War II, which soon forced the Soviet 
leaders, influenced by the defeat of their armies, to introduce national ‘slogans 
instead of international ones into their policies, is reflected partially in the ideol- 
ogy, having left behind an element of national Communism. All other tactical 
compromises, viz., the NEP of the ’twenties and the tactics referred to above 
‘ concerning coexistence in foreign policy, have failed to have an appreciable effect 
on the ideological basis. Only now have the realities of the military revolution 
‚ affected the ideology itself—in the first instance, in the teaching concerning war. 


20 Kongress za prava i svoboda » Rossii (Congress for Rights oe Freedom in Russia), [Frankfort on 
Main,] 1958, p. 56. 
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It may be considered that the first such reality was the explosion by the Soviet 
Union of a hydrogen bomb. At that time,in August 1953, Chairman of the Coun- 
cil of Ministers G. Malenkov, announcing the explosion, made the statement 
that the whole of civilization might be threatened with destruction if a war 
using such a weapon were to develop.“ This was not only an attempt to frighten 
capitalism, which by that time also had the first: hydrogen bombs at its disposal, 
but was in fact a blow against Communist ideology, namely, against.that part of 
its teaching where wars are spoken of as “mid-wives” of social progress.?? Appre- 
ciating the significance of Malenkov’s correction, which in fact excluded large- 
scale wars as a political instrument, Soviet orthodox theoreticians immediately 
corrected this dangerous deviation: in a hydrogen war capitalism would perish, 
' but'socialism, although it would suffer grave losses, would conquer in the end. 


Two-and-a-half years later, however, at the Twentieth Party Congress in 
“1956, Nikita Khrushchev, who before this had displayed particular zeal in crush- 
' ing Malenkov’s ideological heresy, proclaimed’ in his speech that wats in’ this 
modern age were not inevitable. This declaration on the part of the Party Central 
Committee First Secretary was made in spite of the fact that the class structure 
of all societies-—both capitalist and socialist—i.e., the basic reason for.all wars 
according to Marxist-Leninist doctrine, remains steadfast, The “non-unavoidability 
of war” was based on the fact that the strength of the socialist camp was nee 
‚ already strong enough to repell the attempts of imperialist aggression, 


However, the basis of the thesis is not of an ideological but only of a prag- 


` matic nature. It says that the power of the “socialist” nuclear missile deterrent, 


ie., military technology, has changed the ideological theses concerning war. 
Because of all this, the main attraction of Communist doctrine—its determinism 
—was in fact nullified and the doctrinal inflexibility and boldness in thought 
and action were compromised. It was these very qualities of Communist doctrine 
which were magnetic for the semi-intelligentsia and the broad masses of the 
underdeveloped countries. Indeed, what determinism is there when there. is 
talk of “non-unavoidability” and what boldness-of thought and action can there _ 
be when the basic goal—the establishment of Communism—is aimed at, not 
by means of å “final decisive battle” (as in the International), but by means of 
` bribery, subversion, commercial bargaining, parliamentary methods and diplo- 
~- matic protocol? Moreoyer, along with such political maneuvering the thesis was 
- retained that'as a result of an atomic war oniy capitalism would be threatened 
with death and not all humanity. 


The results have not been ‘slow. in displayiog themselves. As early as 1958, 
the Chinese Marxist “comrades” condemned this ideological deviation and politi- 
cal illogicality by defending the ideological positions of primitive but pure 
Marxism: capitalism will perish in war, and socialist culture will flourish on its 
ruins. Therefore China has no reason to fear war. 


: 2Y Prarda, August 10, 1953. 
= ‘Bolshaya Soselskaya Entsiklopediya, ist ed. » Yol. XI, col. 572. 
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It was against the background of this question of the avoidability of war 
that the split in the Communist camp took place when the two main ideological 


- sects of the common Communist pseudoreligion clashed—the Communist 


Parties of the Soviet Union and of China. The ideological clash automatically 
resulted in the ignition of all the governmental, racial, geopolitical and economic 
fuel which had piled up on both sides of the Sino-Soviet border. 


It must be said that the Soviet revisionists did not take to the new ideological ` 
paths with a light heart. Before this, they had tried every means of avoiding a 
deviation from the basic doctrine. From the very beginning of the military 
revolution, i.e., from the appearance of the atomic bomb, the USSR had conducted 
a propaganda campaign to’condemn and forbid the use of atomic weapons, and 
had proposed through diplomatic channels the most radical plans for the complete 
destruction of all atomic military reserves. Thus, professional political revolution- 
aries have attempted to turn, back the tide of history and to return to the pre- 
atomic age, when wars were still the normal political instrument. However, 
realizing that by means of moral influence alone and by mere proposals it is 
difficult for the weaker side (the USSR) to force the stronger (the USA) tc 
relinquish his main might—atomic weapons—, the Soviet leaders, beginning 
with Stalin, have u every effort to create their own atomic “power 
position.”. 


The successes in nuclear missile re have not only given them 
this position but have even allowed them since the early sixties to raise a claim 
to leadership in the military technological revolution. Utilizing his missile lead 
and using it as a means for the cold wat, Nikita Khrishchev began to apply 
aggressive political pressure on the free world, which led him at times to the 
edge of a “hot” war. 


The military revolution forced the Soviet leaders to introduce important 
corrections into their ideological teaching of war, corrections which resulted 
in the ideological illogicality of the doctrine, and this forced Nikita Khrushchev 


‘ and his confederates to clarify their position in January 1961. In essence, the new 


position was as follows: Communists of all countries should oppose a world 
war, which is bound to turn into a nuclear missile clash. They should also be 
opposed to any local wars which might develop into a world war (for example, 
wars using tactical atomic weapons and wars centered on especially sensitive 
points of international tension); but the Communists of the entire world should 
consider it their ‘‘sacred duty” to be in the front ranks of fighters in revolutions 
and in wats of liberation.* Soon after this, Pravda noted: 


We considered and still consider that nations that have not yet freed themselves 
from the chains of colonialism can attain their liberation only by struggling, includ- 
ing'resorting to arms. Those nations which have already liberated themselves can 
defend their independence also only by struggling, only by arming themselves, in 
order to repulse the colonizers [and] imperialists, who are armed to the teeth. 





33 World Marxist Review : Problems of Peace and Socialism, Praguc—London, 1961, No. 1, pp. 12—14. ; 
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Moreover, we not only talk about this, we render considerable economic aid, 
including arms, to those states which appeal to us for support in the struggle 
against the imperialists . . . in the struggle to secure their independence.*4 


It is not difficult to see the duplicity and the inconsistency of Khrushchev’s 
explanations. On the one hand, they did not rehabilitate wars as the “accelerators” 
of social progress. On the contrary, they excluded even local wars—those 
which threaten to turn into atomic wars—from the arsenal of political instru- 
ments. On the other hand, the duty of being in the “front ranks” of the 
fighters in revolutions and wars of liberation was intended to preserve the Marxist 
face of an ideology that had been distorted by the military revolution. Such was 
the self-contradictory ideological baggage with which the Berlin (1961) and 
Cuban (1962) cold war operations, which represented the zenith of the attempts ' 
to carry on an aggressive policy against the background of a nuclear missile 
deterrent, were performed. These operations displayed, however, the limitations 
of atomic “blackmail” when it encounters an unswerving determination to 
resist, even at the risk of an atomic war. ` 


These operations, however, demonstrated the peculiar community of interests 
of the USA and the USSR as the main possessors of nuclear missiles. This com- 
munity is expressed in a common responsibility for the fate of the world, in a 
common interest in not allowing the proliferation of atomic arms,” in a common 
interest in guaranteeing the present balance of power at less cost. Important 
changes in Soviet disarmament policy were the result of these two general cold war 
battles, each of which ended in a military and political draw?® and in a recognition 
by the two leaders of the antagonistic camps of their community of interests as 
the main possessors of nuclear missiles. Soviet disarmament policy, as outlined 
above, which was predetermined before 1962 by the inertia of the old doctrine 
concerning the unavoidability of wars, was finally forced to pay attention to 
the changes in ideology caused by the military revolution. The signing in July 
1963 of a treaty between the USA and the USSR to limit the number of atomic 
experiments, the incessant talks about the non-proliferation of atomic arms, 
etc., illustrate the abandonment of direct sabotage in the disarmament question 
according to Lenin’s method. 


Evaluating the chances for success in these le we take the view that they 
cannot lead to any serious results, i.e., to any lasting agreement for a mutual 
compromise. Dr. Quaroni’s conclusion that there will be “either disarmament 
without control (or rather with the very limited control which the Soviet side 
would accept) or no disarmament” is true also for the near future. There is 
even more foundation for this conclusion if it be taken into account that both 
the USA and the USSR.are no longer indisputable leaders in their respective 
spheres of influence and that in the face of China, who is arming herself with 





% Pravda, March 17, 1962. 
35 J, Erickson, The Military Technical Revolution, New York, 1966, pp. 28—29. 
‘26 See Nikolai Galay, “Monolithic Unity and the Cold War,” Bulletin, 1963, No. 5. 
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hes 
atomic weapons and who continues to consider atomic wars a political instrument, 
the Soviet leaders have an extremely limited freedom of choice in the question of 
both atomic and conventional disarmament. i 


‘ 


* 


This outline‘of the problems of war and peace in Soviet.ideology and politics _ 
over the last half-century may be concluded with a questioh which is extremely 
_important for the present time. Has the Soviet Union turned into a peace-loving 
power, as certain eminent European politicians—first de Gaulle and then Adenauer— 
and as responsible American politicians are already willing to recognize? 

The answer to this question is just as equivocal as ‘the ideology and policy 
of the Soviet Union. The influence of the military revolution has still not changed 
the interrelation of war and peace in Soviet ideology. The antithesis of war— 
peace, which in Soviet ideology has been removed from the general war-and-peace 
complex—-continues to be excluded from the dialectical and creative “unity of 
opposites.” Therefore, Soviet policy (whoever its author may be) is forced to 
remain oriented toward war as a political instrument. For the time being, it will 
be oriented against its will toward small and revolutionary wars of liberation. 
However, it will reserye for itself the possibility, should the balance of forces 
change in its favor, of resorting to an atomic war if the latter may be justified as 


a reasonable risk, i.e., guarantee rout of the enemy at a small cost. (This might . ; 


well be the case should one side achieve a technical break-through.such as creating 
an effective antimissile defense which the opponent lacked.) 


Along with this, however, a very important phenomenon may be observed: 
this may be described as a rehabilitation of the i importance of peace in the USSR. 
The phenomenon has two aspects. On the one hand, it is the result of an assign- 
ment to Soviet ideologists and politicians to convince the West of the genuineness . 
of the Soviets’ love of peace. Peace and the struggle against war have been 
proclaimed “the-main problem of the twentieth century.”?? On the other hand, 
it may be said that during the last fifty years Soviet propaganda has never been 
assigned such a numerous cohort. of serious scientists and journalists of the best 

‘kind as now for the purpose of waging the “fight for peace.” It can safely be 
taken that along with the ‘official stereotyped peace propaganda this cohort of 
scientists will also yield objective researchers who will reinstate the violated, 
“unity of opposites” in the true dialectics of this problem. Only after this has - 
been done will Western politicians be able to expect any progress in negotiations 
on the problems of disarmament and peace; but when the dialectics of the problem 
of war and peace nave been restored, Communism will already have ceased to be 
Communism. 


37 Mezhdimarodnaya ziszn, 1963, No. 3, pp. 10—20. = 
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CURRENT SOVIET Bern 
i The Communist Bloc 


z 


Facts, and Figures on Cokin Agriculture 


The critical state of Communist agriculture has been once more highlighted 
by .the recent Soviet purchases of wheat from Canada. As announced by the 
Canadian Trade and Commerce Minister, Robert H. Winters, the USSR is to 
purchase 9,000,000 metric tons of wheat and wheaten, four worth 800,000,000 
dollats on’a collect-on-delivery basis over a period of three years.! 


The Soviet leaders are determined to put a stop'to this dependence on foreign 
grain, and in May a plenary session of the Party Central Committee approved a 
ten-year program providing for the irrigation of 7,000,000—8,000,000 hectares 
of land and the drainage of a further 15,000, 000-16 ‚000,000 hectares.? In the 
following month, the Party Central ‘Committee and the Council of Ministers 
passed the appropriate decree, entitled “On the Broad Development of Land 
Melioration, for the Purpose of Obtaining SEN Large Harvests of Grain 
‚and Other Crops. 1 


In this connection, it is pertinent to compas ‘the agricultural yields of the 
‘Comecon countries with those of certain Western countries (all figures, by the 
way, are taken from Communist sources). The picture.as regards wheat is as 
~ follows: | = 


Ze Wheat Yields in Comecon Countries and Certain Western Countries 


(Metue Tons per Hectare) 
‘COMECON COUNTRIES F WESTERN COUNTRIES 
| \ 1956—59 1960—63 ` ' 1956—60 1963 
\ Bulgaria ...)......04 1.57 467 Austria ...... age 2.27, 2.53 
Czechoslovakia ....... 2.10 2.46 Belgium ioaea sanai 3.59 3.77 
Eastern Germany ...., 3.03 3.08 Denmark ..... ....... 399 3.85 
Hungary....l......... 1.46 1.74 ° France resser ssesees 2.35 2.45 
Poland ..... RER 1.65 1.87 Netherlands .......... 4.06 418 
Rumania....l......... 110 71.30 USA sn ans 158 1.71 
USSR ....... Bank ans “1.44 1.63%" Western Germany ..... 3.20° 3.51 
* Beine 1963, | 7 Á 
SOURCE József Kovács and Lajos Vékony, A saccselista ercadgok pridardgi egyattmakidése (Economic Cooperation Among the 
Countries), Budapest, 1965, p 237. 


The Soviet}-wheat production Eben, however, appear better than they 
really are since|they refer only to winter wheat, which accounts for a relatively _ 
modest proportion of Soviet wheat production. In 1964, 48,883,000 hectares of 
land in the Soviet Union was given over to summer wheat and only 19,004,000 








s . ` N 
1 See, for example, Suddentsche Zeitung, Munich, June 21, 1966. 
3 Pravda, May 28, 1966. 
3 Thid., June 19; 1966. 





hectares to winter wheat.4 Production figures for both types of wheat during’ 
recent yeats have been as follows: 


Soviet Wheat Productions, 1956—64 


(Meteic Tons per Hectare) 
ra Winter Wheat Summer Wheat Winter Wheat Summer Wheat 
1956 wo cece eee 1.16 1.07 A ...... 0... 1.69 0.82 
B CESET ‚14 0.61 1962... cece 1.68 ~  _ 0.82 
1958 anne 162 0.97 1963 We 1.29 _ 0.59 
1959 en 1.52 0.94 1964 BR 1.38 0.99 
+ 11960 oane. 1.51 0.95 ` 


SOURCE Nard Kagan SSSR 1 1964 gods Statırtecbesky eckig (The National Economy of the USSR in 1964: A Statistical 
Yearbook), Moscow, 1965, 

These figures mean that the USSR is at best last but one even among the 
Comecon countries as regards wheat production per hectare. This circumstance 
is particularly significant when it is considered that farinaceous foods constitute 
a major component in the Soviet citizen’s diet, whereas in the USA, where wheat 
yields are also relatively low, the market for such foods is diminishing year by year. 


A particularly important point emerging from the first table is that the only 


two Comecon countries whose wheat yields are at all comparable with top’ 


Western levels, namely Eastern Germany and Czechoslovakia, were already 
highly developed industrially as well as agriculturally before they came under 
Communist regimes. ‘The same is true, as we shall see, as regards yields of other 
crops. Only Poland is something of an exception in this respect. True, this is not 
quite so evident in the field of maize, where climatic conditions play a greater 
role than in the case of other major Comecon agricultural products. Comparative 
figures for maize have been as follows: 


Maize Yields in Comecon Countries and Certain Western Countries 
(Metne Tons per Hectare) 


COMECON COUNTRIES WESTERN COUNTRIES 

1956—59 1960-63 ' 1956—60 ` 1963 
Bulgaria . ... ..... 1.64 2.49 ° Austria... . a. eee 3.16 3,94 
“Czechoslovakia ..... 2.06 2.55 Belgium .......... 4,50%,  4,52** 
Eastern Germany ... 2.11 2.01 “" France .... ce 2.85 3.71 
Hungary ......... 3 2.25 ° 2.45 Italy ......... pees 2.99 3.33 
Poland ............ 2.34 1.91* Netherlands ....... ~ 2.50* 3.90** 
Rumania . ......... 1.35 1.64* USA seteceens 3 i 3.13 4.16 
USSR. .... 2.2... 1.72 2.18* Western Germany .. 2.67* _3.07%%* 


* Average for 4 years, 
** 1961, 


SOURCE: Jdzsef Kovács and Lajos Vékony, A szocialista országok gazdasd p raien (Economic Cooperation Among the 
Socialist Countries), Budapest, 1965, p ‚a. 


Khrushchev, as is well known, attached great importance to increasing 
maize yields, and for years the Comecon countries made considerable efforts in 
this respect. However, as we see, the highest average maize yield achieved by a 





4 Narodnoye khoxyaistvo SSSR v 1964 godu : Statisticheshy yexhedognik (The National Economy of -he 
USSR in 1964: A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1965, pp. 280-81. 
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-Comecon country is still less than the lowest yield achieved by any of the Western 
countries listed for the periods in question. 

As regards potato and sugarbeet yields, Poland has caught up with the two 
leading Comecon countries, Eastern Germany and Czechoslovakia, which is an 
exception to our observation that only the latter two countries, thanks to their 
having inherited a highly developed “capitalist” agriculture and industry, have 
succeeded in approaching top Western levels of agricultural production (but of 
this later). Remarkable, however, is the fact that sugarbeet yields in the USSR 
and Eastern Germany and potato yields in the USSR, Czechoslovakia, Hungary 
and Rumania are tending to diminish. ` 


Potato Yields in Comecon Countries and Certain Western Countries 


(Metne Tons per Hoctare) ’ 
COMECON COUNTRIES WESTERN COUNTRIES 
1956-59 1960-63 : 1956—59 1963 
Bulgaria ........... , 8.5 8.8 Austriat... a.so. 19.3 18.6 
Czechoslovakia ... . 12.8 10.4 Belgium .......... 22.7 27.5* 
Eastern Germany ... 16.6 16.5 Denmark ......... 20.4 15.9* 
Hungary ....... ... 10.4 9.3 . Netherlands ....... 25.6 25.9 
Poland ............ 13.0 14.5 USAs renean 19.8 22.4 
Rumania ........... 10.6 9.3 Western Germany .. 22.5 27.9 
USSR: sau 9.4 8.8 
* 1962 
Sugarbeet Yields in Comecon Countries and Certain Western Countries 
Qdetric Tons per Hectare) 
COMECON COUNTRIES WESTERN COUNTRIES 
1956—59 1960—63 \ 195962 1963 
Bulgaria ........... 19.6 19.6 ~ Austria... cesses 35.9 38.7 
Czechoslovakia ..... 25.2 28.4 Belgium .......... 36.7* 35 4** 
Eastern Germany . . 25.5 23.3 France..." .. 0. 35.7 36.9 
Hungary ..... HOREN 20.0 23.3 Netherlands ....... 42.1 39.0 
Poland ............ 19.8 26.2 Sweden ........... 38.7 35.6 
Romania ..........- 14.0 15.1 USA „ocean 39.4* 42.1 
USSR asien 18.2 15.6 Western Germany .. 38.0 421 
= 1956—59 
oe 4962 ~ 


SOURCE József Kovacs and Lajos Vékony, A sxoculista orredgok gandacdg: cg 7ii/mitkidise (Economic Cooperation Among the 
Socialist Countries), Budapest, 1965, p 238. 

The statistics we have so far quoted show not only that most of the Com- 
munist countries are agriculturally far behind the West but also that Soviet 
agricultural yields are among the lowest in Comecon itself. Fifty years of Com- 
munism have failed to bring about any upswing in Soviet agriculture. Also 
conspicuous is the way in which Poland, the only Comecon country to have 
refrained from' forced collectivization, is also the sole member to have sub- 
stantially iacreased her agricultural yields and catch up with Eastern Germany 
and Czechoslovakia in certain sectors. Poland, in short, has achieved agricultural 
progress by non-Communist methods. 

It is debatable whether the backwardness of Soviet agriculture can be ascribed 
solely to the failure of Communist-style collectivization or whether other factors 
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ate responsible. One thing, however, cannot, be disputed, namely, that in the 

- USSR agriculture has been seriously neglected in favor of industry. Soviet 
agriculture is the least mechanized and the most poorly provided with artificial 
fertilizer in Comecon, as the following two tables show: ' 


Arable Land per Tractor in Comecon Countries and Certain Western Countries 


I 


f (Hectares) 
COMECON COUNTRIES __, WESTERN COUNTRIES 
[4 1963 = 1961 
Bulgaria RoR He 121 Belgium .......... 19 
Czechoslovakia ..... 50 Denmatk ........., 22 
Eastern Germany 42 France .........005 29 
| Hungary nn. 95 Netherlands ....... 12 
. Poland aaa: 156 USA EN 40 
Rumania ........... - 152 - Western Germany 9 

USSR ciiur eee 158* 


* 1962, 


| Artificial Fertilizers Available in Comecon Countries and Certain Western Countries 


‘(Kilograms per Hectare of Arable Land) 
COMECON COUNTRIES Pan! WESTERN COUNTRIES 
1959 `> 1963 1958—59 1961—62 
Bulgaria i... O 47* 38* France sans 4A 108 
Czechoslovakia ..... 97 128 Great Britain ...... 155 191 
Eastern Germany ... 197 223 Italy u.a 48 55 
Hungary een. 32 59 USA. 0a een 36 4 
Poland o.. een 41 58 -Western Germany .. 225 269 
‚ Rumania ........... 6 22 f A 
USSR ........ ar 12 ` (16 
* Per hectare of arable land, orchards and vineyards. - 


SOURCE: Jöxsef Kovács and Lajos Vékony, A sawwellste orszdgok gazdasdgi qytiimiködise (Economic Cooperton Among the 
Socialist Countries), Budapest, 1965, p. 239. 


These two tables, however, do not fully reflect the backwardness òf Comecor 
agriculture; although the figures for Eastern Germany and Czechoslovakia are 
“quite comparable with Western standards, these two countries possess a mere 3 
petcent of the total area of arable land in Comecon, 84 percent being in the Soviet 
Union.® In other words, the problems of Comecon agriculture are largely prob- 


lems of Soviet agriculture, which’ is lagging hopelessly behind the West. The 


number of workers engaged in agriculture in the USSR is correspondingly large, 
and is considerably greater than in the USA. 


Number of Persons Employed in Agriculture in the USSR and USA, 1959 
Average Yearly Number of Persons , Total Working 
Employed in Agrıculture* Population 
USSR +. .....0eee , 26,800,000—38,400,000 105,400,000 ' 
USA rechne. 4,600,000— 7,400,000 * 62,700;000 


* The smaller numbers refer to permanently employed agricultural workers, the larger to permanently and temporarily emplcyed 
workers taken together. 


SOURCE: B Ta, Urlanis, Dmamıka + straktara nasslearpa SSSR i SSRA (The Dynamics and Structure of the Population in the USSR 


and the USA), Moscow, 1964, p. 38. 





5 Based on figures in “The Economic Advance of the Socialist Countries dobnom and Statistical- 


„ Survey),” Supplement to World Marxist Review : Problems of ne and Socialism, » Prague—London, 1963, 


No. 8, p. 1L, > rA 
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The USSR, while possessing 34 pee of Comecon’s arable land accounts ` 
for only 69 percent of its population.* Moreover, as regards per capita production 
of meat, milk.and eggs, the USSR compares. poorly with ‘the other Comecon 
countries, ‚not: to speak of en Western countries. 


i Per et Capi Meat Production i in. Comecon Countries and Certain Western Countries 


, (Slaughter Weight in Kilograms) 
l - COMECON COUNTRIES : WESTERN COUNTRIES - 
E t Pri C 499 1%3 `“. 2 1956—60 
i Bulgaria ........... 42 -44 Austria <.:........ 53 
Czéchoslovakia .::.. | 58 59 - Belgium -........ i 46 
Eastern Germany ... , 55 57 - Denmark ......... 167, 
Hungary':..... ee 86 81 France ....... ee 58 
Poland ... „neuen. 58 ` 58 Netherlands ... ... 45 
Rumania ........... 2 28 — USA. irrid anais -70 
USSR i a aaa . 42 45 Western Geimany .. 44 
; ; i PRE 
Per Capita Milk Production in Comecon Countries and Certain Western Countries 
, Kuograms) 3 
_ - COMECON COUNTRIES WESTERN COUNTRIES 
: 1959 1963 1956—60 
Bulgaria ........... 132 144 Austria... ccc. eee ee 401* 
Czechoslovakia :.. 270 260 Belgium ......... 412** 
Eastern Germany . 327 335 Denmark . ...... 1,169 ** 
Hungary ..........+ 201 180 ~ France .........00 445* 
í Poland, ........ oo. * 420 407 Netherlands ..... 558** 
Rumania ..........- 141 — USA usa 317 
USSR .. ser 293 272 Western Germany 340* 


` 
* Average for 4 years, a 
ae Cow's milk oaly a 


Per Capita Egg Production in Comecon Countries and Certain Western Countries 


COMECON COUNTRIES -  .. WESTERN COUNTRIES, 
Su 1959 _ 19%3 2 1956—60 
Bulgaria ........... 123 156 ° Austrig............ 154 
Czechoslovakia .. .. 158 _ 193 Belgium .......... 312 
_¢ Eastern Germany ... 181 189 Denmark ... ... . 517 
Hungary ......... '. 7187 183 France ..... Rama 179 
"Poland „eceeeennne. 175 186.° > Netherlands ....... 433 
Rumania ........... 119 —. USA: einen 368 Bt 
USSR ........e eee 122 128 . Western Germany... 129 


SOURCE: József Kovács and Lajos Vékony, A cxecalista erındgak padeds yrttmnkodérs (Economic Cooperation Among the ; 
Soctalise Countries), Budapest, 1965, pp. 240—41: 

When considering these eee tables, however, it should be realized that in 
most Comecon countries the private agricultural sector, officially tolerated as a 
necessary evil, accounts for a substantial. proportion of meat, milk.and egg 
production. This is particularly true of ‘the USSR, where the pertinent figures 
are as follows: ; 

© Based on figures in “The Economic Advance of the Socialist Countries...,” p. 1 

r ` b - - 
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Soviet Milk and Egg Production, 1964 


Total Socialist Sector 
Meat (Tons, ragen Weight) eben 8,300,000 4,800,000 
Milk (Tons) 43... ee bee ronan nous 63,300,000 36,300,000 
Eggs (Millions) ............ Nase 26,700 7,000 i 


SOURCE Natres le eae Stadistecheshy yexbegpehuk (The National Economy of the USSR ın 1964 A Statisucil 

Yearbook), Moscow, 1 
Thus, in the USSR private farming is responsible for 42 percent of meat 

production, 43 percent of milk production and no less than 74 percent of egg 
production. Taken together with the extremely low yields of main crops, these 
figures testify to the fact that Soviet collectivized agriculture is catastrophically 
inefficient by Comecon, let alone Western, standards. The USSR is unlikely to 

‘ close this gap in less than a decade unless her land reclamation is bolstered by 
adequate mechanization and artificial fertilizer supplies, and even then it is 
debatable whether Soviet-style collectivized agriculture will be able to compete 
successfully with free farming such as exists in the West. 

Stefan C. Stolte 


i ` 


Foreign Affairs 


A New Soviet Diplomatic Offensive in Western Europe . 


The recent official journeys by prominent Soviet leaders to West European 
countries, especially that of Podgorny to Austria and Kosygin’s visit to France, 
and also the latter’s forthcoming trip to Great Britain herald a fresh Soviet 
diplomatic offensive in Western Europe comparable to that at the time of the 
Berlin crisis. Now, however, the Soviet government is trying to exploit a different 
situation, résulting from tensions between NATO partners due to the inde- 
pendent position adopted by France. This does not mean that there has been any 

: change in the main objects of Soviet foreign policy, which are to weaken Ameri- 
can influence in continental Europe and, where possible, replace it by that of the 
Soviet Union; to isolate Western Germany, secure the recognition of Eastern 
Germany as a sovereign state, and bring about a final ratification of Germany’s 
present ‚Eastern frontiers. `., 


On the basis of these aims, the Soviet leaders have formulated a rigid con- 
ception of the situation in Europe, according to which “the role of the USA, 
supporting Bonn’s revanchist policies, presents a great danger for the European 
continent.”! In opposition to this, Moscow “for its part is pursuing a European 
policy with unprecedented vigor; European in the sense that it is dictated not 
only by national interests, but by European interests as a whole.”’? In an attempt 
to discredit American policy in Europe, it is claimed that “the USA has been 





1 Literaturnaya gazeta, December 12, 1966. 
2 Ibid. f 


trying of late to drag Western Europe into adventures similar to its aggression 
in Vietnam.” Washington is also accused of persistent attempts to revive German 
militarism and to strengthen revanchist sentiments. Soviet politicians maintain 
that this policy is meeting resistance from West German nationalist and revan- 
chist elements that have no intention of being reduced to the role of servant to 
“monopoly capitalism,” but hope to force their own program on their American 
ally. This evaluation of the European situation is clearly reflected in an article in 
Kommunist by P. Fedorov entitled “German Imperialism Versus Europe,” which 
claims: 


West German leaders have formed a pact with the United States of America, 
which finds it to its advantage to heighten tension on the European continent; 
they applaud any aggressive act by Washington in the international arena, lending 
it full support. They want to use the Bonn-Washington axis within NATO as a 
support for their policy of operating “from a position of strength.” 4 


Fedorov writes the following about the alleged aims of the German 
“militarists” : 

‘The West German leaders, continuing the bankrupt adventurist policy of the 
past, are heightening tension and maintaining the cold war atmosphere in Europe. 
Extensive territorial claims in Eastern Europe and hegemonic pretensions to the 
role of arbiter of the destinies of West, Europeans are the prime movers in their 
state policy. For several years, Bonn leaders have been openly striving to acquire 
nuclear weapons, believing the atomic bomb to be the key to a successful policy 

~ of political expansion.® 


Podgorny spoke on these lines during an appearance on Austrian television, 
stating that in Western Europe “there has still been no real relaxation of tension, 
the relations between many countries are far from normal,” and attributing this 
to “forces that are becoming more and more active, hatching plans to revise the 
‘results of the war, and striving for possession of nuclear weapons.” 8 


Clearly, the Soviet leaders are trying to alarm the governments of both 
Eastern and Western Europe by exploiting the fears and upon which are 
the legacy of two world wars. Fedorov writes: 


The West German-US bloc has joined together against Europe. The ruling 
class in the Federal Republic has forced a union with the strongest and most aggres- 
sive imperialist power of the present day—the USA, hoping under its patronage to 
make good the consequences of total defeat.’ 


And in an effort to drive a wedge between Bonn and public opinion in the 
rest of Western Europe, he continues: 





3 Thid. 

4 Kommuntst, 1966, No. 11, p. 98. — 
5 Ibid, 

8 Tzsestia, November 22, 1966. 

7 Kommunsst, 1966, No: 11, p. 105. 
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And it must be said that the “Western Front” is acquiring primary sigrificance 
in the eyes of the Federal Republic’s politicians. Only here, in an assault on the 
policy positions of the other West European power. has the German Federal 
Republic achieved political successes § 


The Soviet leaders are well aware that they will not get acceptance from the 


Western European governments for any Communist program to create a greater 
united Europe, and as a result they are concentrating their efforts on achieving a 
inion based on resistance to “American imperialism and influence” in Europe and 
the “threat of renewed German aggression.” Having conjured up the specter of 

` “German imperialism” and “revanchism” in an effort to revive something, like 
the wartime Allied coalition against Germany, the Soviet Union is hoping <o 
secure Western recognition of the German Democratic Republic and the present 
eastern frontiers. This issue of Germany’s eastern borders and the sovereignty of 
the “German Democratic Republic” is a pivotal feature of Soviet policy vis-a-vis 
Western Europe. Kosygin’s latest statements, made at his Paris press conference, 
are witness to this: 


The main contribution which the German Federal Republic could make toward 
solving the problem of European security would be to recognize clearly the situation 
in Europe, where two German states exist—the German Democratic Republic and | 
the Federal German Republic—and to face the fact that no external force can 

alter this situation.® ‘ 





Kosygin also stressed'a second point, namely, that “the European frontiers as 


established after World War II are inviolable”—an unmistakable reference to 
the Oder-Neisse Line, which both Washington and Bonn refuse to accept as final. 
Soviet politicians prefer not to go into details on these questions, for the good 
-reason that the Soviet bloc’s territorial gains, amounting to nearly a fifth of Ger- 
many’s territory in 1938, are justified merely by asserting that these borders 
/, simply emerged in obedience to some inexorable ethnic law as the aftermath of 
World War II. This same argument is used in the case of the “German Democratic 
Republic,” which is said to have “arisen spontaneously,” and must therefore be 
granted recognition. 


‘It is hard to tell to what extent the Soviet leaders really expect their present 


stepped-up propaganda campaign about Federal German aggressiveness to 
succeed in scaring Bonn’s Western neighbors; but by constantly pushing the 
controversial issues of East German sovereignty and Germany’s frontiers into 
the foreground they certainly hope to convince Western Europe that Bonn is the 
only stumbling-block to a European security agreement. Of late, Moscow has 
repeatedly tried to assume the mantle of guarantor of a stable order in Europe, 
threatened once again by “resurgent German imperialism.” A leading article in 
Tzvestia headed “Reliable Security for Europe,” on the recent Bucharest con- 
ference, comments: 
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8 Ibid., p. 101. 
9 Pravda, December 5, 1966. 
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Now, when imperialism, primarily An has aggravated international 
tension through continued aggression in Vietnam, and the enemies of peace in 
Europe are plotting further dangerous intrigues, the need for a reliable guarantee 

`of European security becomes especially urgent.... One of the concrete proposals 
made by the participants at the Bucharest conference visualizes an all- -European 
conference to discuss, European security. The convening of such a conference 
would undoubtedly help to solve many of the problems plaguing European coun- 
tries and might result in the creation of a system of collective security.2° 


Thus, Moscow is quite openly trying to adopt the role of arbiter in Europe 
and would undoubtedly seek to exploit any such conference to enhance its own 
prestige at the expense of the United States. Kosygin’s speech in Austria is 
unequivocal in this respect: 


This program [i.e., that of the Bucharest conference] envisages the indispensable 
recognition of the permanence of existing frontiers, the withholding of nuclear 
weapons from the Federal German Republic, a, peaceful settlement of the German 
question for the security of all interested states, the abolition of all military bases 
and the withdrawal of foreign troops from other countries.!! 


The Soviet Union also professes to support European unity, though remaining 
obstinately non-committal about the form such a union would take. The Common 
Market and other existing unions are unacceptable, being considered an instru- 
ment of American penetration in Europe, as an article by M. Zubko on “England 
and the Common Market” makes clear: 


More than three years have passed since the Brussels talks. During this period 

tendencies toward genuine all-European cooperation have increased considerably 

_ in Western, Europe. Even in England suppoft is growing for such a policy. Many of 

- those who are against joining the “Six” appeal—as did, for example, Labour Member 

of Parliament C. Orme—to England to turn her gaze not toward closed groups, but 
to business-like cooperation within a Brose all-European framework.!? 


One example of the Soviet model for ‘ nein cooperation is the proposed 
_ European security conference. An article by O. Orestov, Pravda’s London cor- 
respondent, contains a survey of English press comments on the feasibility: of 
such a conference, including the following statement by John Grigg, a Guardian 
political commentator: “I detect during the last few months a strong and growing 
tendency amongst English politicians and journalists to acknowledge de Gaulle’s 
ideas, though not all agree with his methods.” And further, in Orestov’s rendering : 


Grigg also points out that Europe would welcoie Britain’s active participation 
in European affairs if only she would abandon the role of America’s clerk in Europe 
and “reject the needlessly servile az with the USA.”18 





10 Tiei. November 5, 1966. 
n Ibid., November 22, 1966. i 
13 Thid., November 23, 1966. ' 
13 Prapda, August 9, 1966. 
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Orestav concludes his article with the assertion: 


The proposals of the socialist states for the convening of an all-European con- 
ference aimed at a military détente and reduction of armaments in Europe has attracted ' 
the interest and attention of British public opinion.14 


From such statements, accompanied by the deliberate vagueness typical of 
all Soviet pronouncements on this subject, it is possible to deduce the ideal form 
of European unity as visualized by Moscow, comprising a whole series of 
bilateral relations between European states, the decisive ones of which must be 
those with the Soviet Union and the “‘peoples’ democracies.” 


In the absence of definite Soviet proposals for ways of replacing the Common 
Market and other European unions, it must be assumed that Moscow is in reality 
less interested in unity than in applying a policy of “divide and rule,” which 
would remove the danger of a common European front against a forward Soviet 
policy in this theater. With this in mind, Moscow has every reason. to urge West 
European countries to get rid of American “tutelage.” Franco-Soviet relations 
are constantly held up as the prototype upon which a Soviet-inspired “united 
Europe” should be based: according to: Literaturnaya gazeta, “Franco-Soviet 
friendship can and must become the model for developing relations with other 
European countries of differing social systems.”!° In a speech he delivered in 
Paris, Kosygin detailed the reasons why Moscow finds the French model so 
exemplary: 

In recent years, France has adopted a course of resolute action to secure a fitting 
role in both the international and the European arena, worthy of the’ greatness of 
her people. The Soviet Union understands these aspirations and determination. 
In a strong and independent France, which alone will decide what is and what is 
not in her national interests, we see the most important factor. in international, and 
above all European, security.?® 


Clearly, Moscow prefers to conclude an agreement with a government which 
attempts to sever its ties with NATO and turns its back on its immediate Euro- 
pean neighbors. An extension of this policy rather than genuine Soviet support 
for a united Europe must be seen as the pattern of future Soviet diplomatic 
activity. 

The successful outcome of the Soviet “divide and rule” policy. will be largely 
determined by events within Europe itself, though an over-sanguine estimation 
of centrifugal tendencies in Western Europe by the Soviet leaders is likely to 
limit this success severely. . 

Moscow’s claims that its European policy is guided not by Soviet interests 
alone but by the interests of Europe as 2 whole have a somewhat hollow ring in 
view of the discontent and dwindling cohesion in the so-called “socialist camp.” 
The difficulties of Comecon, resulting from growing resistance by the “fraternal 





14 Ibid. i 
18 Literaturnaya gazeta, December 1, 1966. 
16 Prayda, December 3, 1966. 
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socialist countries” of Eastern Europe to Soviet economic domination, well 
illustrate this. The Kremlin has had to make concessions to the bloc in order 
to retain some form of unity and prevent Comecon ffom collapsing. It is possible 
that it would be prepared, for the sake of furthering its policy, to make certain 
concessions which would be to the advantage of certain West European powers 
but not to others, thereby exacerbating tensions already present and furthering 

. the Soviet objective of enticing Europe away from its alliance with the United 
. States by means of the lure of the vision of a “greater united Europe.” 


A. Rashin 


The Economy 


The Development of the Soviet Far North 


Officially, the Soviet Far North is regarded as that part of the USSR bounded 
on the south by a line running approximately through Kandalaksha, Mezen, 
Naryan-Mar, Vorkuta and Salekhard, along the Arctic Circle to the boundary 
of the Yakut ASSR, then south of the river Vilyui, along the southern boundary 
- of Magadan Oblast, through the northern part of Sakhalin Island and ending 
at the southern tip of Kamchatka Peninsula. In addition, there are areas which 
have the same official status as the Far North; these have a southern boundary 
which runs approximately along the Arctic Circle as far as Ukhta, and then via 
Polunochnoye, Kolpashevo, Yeniseisk, Bratsk, Nizhneangarsk and Lake Chuchka- 
gorskoye further eastwards.! Thus, the Far North and equivalent regions 
‚include Murmansk Oblast, two-thirds’ of Arkhangelsk Oblast, two-thirds of 
“the Komi ASSR, almost all of Tyumen Oblast, half of Tomsk Oblast, almost all 
of Krasnoyarsk Krai, ‘two-thirds of Irkutsk Oblast, the Yakut ASSR, one- 
quarter of Amur Oblast, two-thirds of Khabarovsk Krai, and Magadan and 
Kamchatka Oblasts. They extend over an area‘of about 10,000,000 square 
kilometers, or nearly half the entire area of the USSR. 


‘This vast region contains tremendous natural resources: over three-quarters 
of the country’s coal reserves, a considerable proportion of its non-ferrous 
metal (including gold) reserves, and' over 12,000 million tons of iron ore. In the 
Yakut ASSR, huge deposits of diamonds and chemicals (common salt, pure 
limestones, gypsum, bromine-containing brines, barites, etc.) have been discov- 
ered. High-grade petroleum: deposits have been discovered along the upper 
reaches of the Lena. The forests of the region account for three-quarters of the 
USSR’s wood resources. Supplies of raw building materials are virtually unlimited. 
Finally, the region’s hydroelectric power resources amount to 800,000 million 
kilowatt-hours per year, or over half the total for the entire country.? 


1 Problemy Severa (Problems of the North), No. 10, Moscow, 1964, p.-6. 
2 Ibid, 
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er Hower, the Far North (by which we also mean the equivalent regions) bas 
‘certain formidable handicaps.: First of all the climate, although differing greatly 

. throughout the area, is always severe; during the winter, which lasts 791 months, 
there are strong and persistent winds in places where the outdoor air temperature 

. -reaches a relatively high —45°C (e.g., Norilsk), while in places where there is 
"no wind.the’ temperature drops to as’ low as —70°C (e.g., Yakutsk). Further 
©- . handicaps are permafrost, the vast distances to be covered, poor communications, 
and extreme underpopulation. It is thus not surprising that industrial exploitation 
N of the Far North was only really begun under the Soviet regime, during the 
.. Ast five-year plans. Until Stalin’s death, this was done exclusively by slave 
7 labot, with the aid of such primitive ee as spades, pickaxes and wheel- 

batrows. We read in a`Soviet source: <p = 


teu No topographical’ maps were made of ae regions to be exploited, and the, 
_ situation was exacerbated by the lack of roads and, in most of the regions of the ` 
North, of ‘transport and telecommunications facilities. Virtually unpopulated 
regions had to be exploited under’ severe wiater conditions, and construction had 
‘to be carried out without the aid of machines, the frozen soil ‚being worked by 
, hand.? 
u “Asa result of these nie ‘the Far North was ‘developed on a highly, 
` localized and specialized basis. Isolated industrial complexes were set up without 
any attempt being made to secure all-round economic development of a given 
region. In this way the Ukhta (petroleum), Pechora (coal), Norilsk (non-ferrous 
metals), Igarka and Maklakovo-Yeniseisk (timber), Mama-Chuya (gold and 
complex ores), Kolyma and Chukotsky (gold and other non-ferrous metals), 
`., Aldan old), ira (complex ores) and Mirny (diamond) complex: 
arose. 
Over jeni new cities stage up. in the Far North, including Norilsk, x 
“which now has a population of 124,000, Magadan (81, 000) and Vorkuta (63,000), 
as well as 80 urban and over 600 other settlements. 


The slave-labor system led to.the adoption during Stalin’s rule of a one-sided. 
approach toward the problem of opening up the Far North. The chief difficulties | 
‚were considered to be those associated with the presence of permafrost, i in, 
particular that of constructing stable buildings. The result was that in the middle’ 
+`, nineteen-thirties massive efforts began to be made in the field of geocryology. 

‚Within the-framework of the USSR Academy .of Sciences an Institute of Geo- 
_eryology and local geocryological stations were set up, and the services of 

higher educational institutions and planning organizations engaged. Some 

15—20 years ago, the USSR was leading- the entire world in the development of 
. methods of building on permafrost soils, and even today Soviet geocryglogical 
.n tesearch is followed with considerable interest in the West. 


At the same time, other and no less serious: problems were completely neg- 
{ lected. Since the labor force in the Far North consisted of prisoners, no. one 





‘8 Ibid., p. 21. T i g bs 
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was concerned with the question how to organize building work in the face of 
sixty degrees of frost, snowdrifts and hurricanes without jeopardizing the health 
of the workers. Little thought was given to transport problems. Many of the 
‘buildings, and even entite cities, put up in the Far North were quite unsuitable 
for the severe climate, having been constructed according to designs intended 
for medium latitudes. 


_ The prisoners were kept in camps close to industrial enterprises. These 
camps consisted in chaotic huddles’ of wooden huts .with primitive sanitary 
facilities. In winter they were usually snowed under. Soon after Stalin’s death, 
__ the camps were dissolved, and the prison labor had to be replaced by ordinary 
- hired labor. This completely changed the conditions for developing the arctic 
and subarctic regions. At mining enterprises the spades, pickaxes and wheel- 
barrows gave way to flushing and other machines. The stripping of peat deposits 
and the underground flushing and conveying of sand were mechanized, and the 
crushing shops of dressing, works automated. The hired workers naturally 
demanded better living conditions, and in 1957 a Northern Group of the Lenin- 
"grad branch of the Academy of Building and Architecture of the USSR was 
. formed and commissioned to draft rules and standards for the planning and 
development of settlements in the area. The Group was later asked to go into ` 
the question of industrial building. It thereupon carried out an investigation in 


` -the Yakut ASSR, Magadan Oblast, the Arctic coast, the lower Ob region, the 


northern part of Krasnoyarsk Krai, the Pechora basin and the Kola Peninsula, 
i.e., virtually the entire area in question, which showed that as regards building 
“ technique the USSR was totally unprepared for undertaking large-scale develop- 
ment of its arctic and subarctic territories.4 


In order to remedy this state of affairs, a Construction Research Institute 
was established in 1959 in Krasnoyarsk within the framework of the USSR 
Academy of Building and Architecture and told to make an all-round study of 
the problem. At the same time, the, State Committee for Building Affairs (Gos- 
stroi) commissioned a number of research and planning organizations to help 
in drafting the appropriate building regulations. In 1960, the “Regulations and 
Standards for the Planning and Development of Settlements in the Far North” 
drawn up by the Northern Group came out in the form of a handbook, and in 
' the following year this publication was supplemented by a Manual of Model 
` Methods of Planning and Developing Settlements and Districts in the Far North. 
However, according to one authoritative Soviet source, these measures “failed 
to bring about any radical change in the planning and construction of buildings 
_ in the North,” although it was conceded that they had “stimulated” research 
into the area’s problems.5 More specifically, it was complained that 

Most of the settlements in permafrost regions have no water mains, while the 


overwhelming majority have neither a sewage system nor a central heating plant 
. The provision of electricity for everyday needs, so necessary in the Far North, 1s 





t Ibid., p.23. 
5 Ibid. 
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still in the planning stage. Even Norilsk, pride of the Siberian Arctic, is not com- 
pletely provided with sewerage; in Magadan only 60 percent of houses are connected 
to the sewage system, while the Yakutian capital Yakutsk has no sewage system at 
all and only extremely primitive water supply and heating systems.® 


Even the Yakutian' diamond,center Mirny, on which construction was only 
begun in 1957, is listed among those northern cities lacking the most elementary 
amenities.” Indeed, the Soviet themselves are forced to concede that 5 


Building in the Far North is not merely a question of foundations, as is still 
generally considered, but also of planning and developing populated areas, building 
industrial enterprises and selecting rational types of residential, public, communal, 
industrial and transport buildings as well as protective structures. The provision 
of heating, water supply and sewage systems, the organization and all-round 
mechanization of construction work and the creation of building industry bases 
remain important problems which have still not been entirely solved.® 


Soviet scientific institutions have been hampered in their efforts to solve 
the problem of improving living conditions in the developing regions of the ° 
Far North by the lack of sufficient funds for experimental building. Now, 
_ however, it seems that help is on the way; a year and a half ago, the newspaper. 
Stroitelnaya gazeta ‘reported that the Supreme National Economic Council and 
Gosstroi had approved plans for the construction of an experimental “microcity” 
for 5,000 inhabitants in Yakutia near the Arctic Circle. This microcity, scheduled 
for completion in 1969, has been given the name “Aikhal,” which is the Yakutian 
word for “diamond.” It is to consist of two groups of five-storey apartment 
blocks, each 16.3 meters wide and housing 610 persons, connected with nurseries 
and a shopping center via covered passageways. The apartments are to have all 
modern conveniences. The shopping center is to contain restaurants, cafés, a 
“service combine” (with a bath house, a laundry, a dry cleanet’s, etc), theaters, 
a library, sports facilities, and rest and play rooms. The temperature in the covered 
passageways, which are to accommodate hairdresser’s shops, a medical post, 
shops, cafés and a service duct, is never to <all below 8°C. Movement of goods 
is to be. effected by means of motor trolleys.? 


This, unfortunately, is the only informacion available on the planned micro- 
city. Nothing is known, for example, on the amount of living space allotted 
per person. (In Norilsk the figure is a mere 5 square meters, and in settlements 
in Murmansk Oblast as low as 3 square meters, this despite the fact that Soviet 
experts consider 20 square meters to be the biologically acceptable minimum 
for northern regions.)!° Neither is there any indication of how the problems of 
ventilation and protecting the inhabitants from the cold air during the winter 
are being solved. However, the little information which we do have suggests 
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that the Soviets intend to follow the Canadian example of building only small 
cities in Arctic regions (e.g., Schefferville in Labrador, designed for 3,000 
inhabitants), rather than large cities such as Norilsk. 


Transport is another major problem which the Soviets have yet to solve in 
their drive to open up the Far North. Until 1964, the motor vehicles used in 
this region were unsuited for local conditions, their service life being only 
one-third to one-half as long as in medium latitudes despite the use of frost- 
resistant rubber, anti-freeze and non-freezable lubricants. Only in 1965 did 
suitable high-roadability vehicles make their appearance in the form of the 
ZIL-157-K, the Kraz-214 and the Ural-375, recent additions being the ZIL-135 
truck and the MAZ-535, -537 and -543.1 


However, motor transport is no good without adequate roads, and road- 
building in the Far North is a complex and costly business. The permafrost soil, 
for example, has to be replaced to a depth of 0.8-1.5 meters by sand and gravel. 
Huge sums have to be spent on snow-clearing operations and the upkeep of 
snow barriers. Norilsk’s annual snow-fighting bill is 4,000,000 rubles, and the 
city’s snow barriers would, if placed in a single line, stretch for a distance of 
about 300 kilometers.1* The situation is particularly bad as regards interurban 
road communications. Travel in winter is a mortally dangerous undertaking, 
while in summer normal roads become impassable. 


There are virtually no railroads in the Far North. Waterways are navigable 
for only about two or three months a year, and in any case many settlements 
are not located on navigable waterways. 


Under these circumstances, it is not surprising that in the Far North consider- 
able use is made of aircraft for maintaining communications with the central 
regions and for bringing in supplies, food supplies in particular. The role of 
air transport in the Far North is, moreover, steadily increasing, in freight as 
well as passenger traffic, this despite the fact that it costs 35 to 40 times more 
to send freight by air than by rail. The construction of runways is, however, 
a major problem. Under permafrost conditions, even to build a temporary 
airport for today’s heavy jets is an expensive and difficult undertaking lasting 
several years. True, in winter, modern airports in the Soviet Far North can take 
heavier aircraft than at other times of the year, even without special runways, 
for the simple reason that the frost binds the soil, but at the same time in many 
northern regions the wintry conditions make it difficult, if not impossible, to 
fuel and service aircraft in the open. In Arctic regions, moreover, airports 
require special lighting equipment for round-the-year operation. 

Soviet experts are of the opinion that the Far North’s transport problem can 
be at least partially solved by the use of helicopters, the most modern of which 
can attain speeds of 300 kilometers per hour. Thus, not requiring costly runways, 
helicopters could be employed to take workers to their place of work. Interest 


11 Szroitelstro Irnboprosoder, 1966, No. 4, p. 15. ~ 
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is also being shown in the possibility of using airships (in particular for carrying 
heavy loads such as building materials, machinery, and even entire structures 
to remote areas) and monorail transport.18 

The severe climate, the low (by comparison with the western and central 
regions of the country) standard of living, inadequate services and the lack of 
cultural and higher and secondary educational institutions have resulted in a 
mass exodus from the Arctic and Subarctic in recent years. This problem was 
discussed in all its aspects at an all-Union conference held in Magadan November 
15—18, 1965. Here two points of view emerged: some considered that a permanent 
population was not required in the affected tegions, which could be developed 
by qualified workers brought in from elsewhere to work for specified. periods, 
while others considered that, on the contrary, these regions needed to be settled 
permanently, and that the'settlers should be offered the best possible living 
and working conditions. Both groups, however, were in agreement that extensive 
use should be made of material incentives for encouraging settlement. 


In principle, the conference appears to have been in favor of permanent 
settlement, but only on a limited scale in view of the considerable material 
expenditure involved. The number of workers hired for work in northern 
regions, it was said, should be somewhat reduced, but only on condition that 
labor productivity was swiftly boosted. This, however, required the application 
of advanced specialized techniques and the improvement of production organiza- 
tion. It was reckoned that the labor reserves of the Far North would constantly 
grow as the children of permanent settlers reached working age. Women, most 
. of whom were still fully occupied in the home, were another important potential 
source of labor; they could be mobilized for part-time work in non-productive 
fields, such as shoe-repairing, hairdressing and dry-cleaning. The involvement 
of women in “social” production, it was felt, would help to stabilize the popula- 
tion of the Far North by increasing family incomes. At the same time, it was 
admitted at the conference that first of all the standard of living in the Far North 
had to be brought up to that obtaining in other parts of the country and then 
raised above this level. The conference recommended in particular improve- 
ments in housing, sociocultural facilities and the supply of industrial products 
and foodstuffs. 14 

l i i G. A. Voedensky 
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Cul liwe- 


Post-Congress Developmen Trends in Soviet 
Historical Science - 


In the directives issued after the Twenty-Third Party Congress, it was de- 
clared that everything said at the Congress on the creative work of Soviet writers 
and artists was also applicable to the tasks af Soviet historical science.! Specifically, 
it was stated that 2 


The principle of Pay nd [partiinost], a class approach to the inter- 
pretation of events and processes, optimism and the strengthening of belief in our 
ideals, intolerance toward denigration of the various efforts being made by Party 
and people in the fight for socialism and Communism—this is the conclusion deriving 
from the proceedings of the Twenty-Third Party Congress for every Soviet 
historical researcher? ` Z 


- Thus, just as the writers and artists were invited by the Party to return to 
the straight and narrow path of “socialist realism,” so the historians were ordered 
to be governed in their research work not by the interests of science but by 

' current Party thinking, and to distort or idealize historical events accordingly. 


Let us take a closer look at the pertinent directives and at the tasks which 
they impose on the Soviet historian. `- 


One of the chief points made was ‘that the “ ‘subjectivistic, voluntaristic 
errors” which had long made their presence felt in the works of Soviet historians 
. had to be eradicated. It was complained, for example, that 


„certain important periods in the history of the Soviet Communist Party and the 
Soviet people have been studied insufficiently deeply, and at times one-sidedly, 
without taking the entire complex of objective and’ subjective factors into account. 
‘There have also been cases, mentioned in a number of speeches at’the Twenty-Third 
Party Congress, when the work of our Party and people in building socialism has 
been belittled under the pretext of criticizing the personality cult.? 


The directives speak of the ‘ ‘comparatively long time” during which these 
“errors” had been committed. It is clear that the period in question is that of 
Khrushchev’s rule. Although Khrushchev is nowhere mentioned by name, there 
is no doubt that the condemnation of criticism of the personality cult, and sub- - 
sequent censure of attempts to “give individuals credit for greater services in 
the revolutionary movement than they deserved” and to “exaggerate the role of 
_certain Soviet politicians in the defense of the socialist motherland” is directed 
against the former Soviet leader.4 All this means that the present Party leadership 





1 Voprog istori, 1966, No. 6, p. 7. : 

2 Thid., p. 8. S 
3 Voprosy storii KPSS, 1966, No. 5, P. 9. 
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disapproves of historiographical practice during the decade 1956-65, the “in- 
fluences of subjectivistic and voluntaristic errors” being synonymous with the 
entire process of de-Stalinization. This point comes out a clearly in 
the following passage: ; i 


One of the manifestations of subjectivistic influences is the loud, sensational 
tone of certain works on themes from Party history, the attempts of individual . 
authors to proclaim, on the basis of a few quotations taken out of context, or of 
arbitrarily interpreted facts, some kind of “new conception,” and to undertake a 
revision of long’ established and well-tried appraisals of historical events.’ 


As we,see, the Party is quite prepared, for the sake of consistency in Party 
historiography, to abandon its only recently adopted line that “‘science cannot 
develop without a conflict of opinions,”? that “without scientific discussions 
there is co progress,”? that “the interrupted movement and constant enrichment 
of histcty as a process forces history as a science to take, at each new stage, a 
fresh look at past epochs and evaluate them anew.”® What the Party wants at 
present is not a “revision of long established appraisals of historical events” 
but dogmatism of the Stalinist brand. In the past-Congress directives, the historio- 
graphic legacy of the Stalin era is defendec openly. We read: 


It is natural that errors of a subjectivistic nature were also reflected in evaluations 
of Party-historical literature itself. It was not by chance that for a number of years 
literature published in the thirties and forties was virtually ignored by historiography, 
despite the fact that, contrary to certain indiscriminate evaluations, it contained 
not only shortcomings and errors... but also important historical material 
whose significance should not be disregarded. 


Thus, the indications are that the campaign against Stalin’ s personality cult 
and its consequences in Soviet historical science is being brought to an end. The 
Party’s intention, in fact, is to “freeze” the development of Soviet historical 
science, by making “scientific generalizations” about the Stalin era and pointing 
to its achievements, or at least to force its development into the narrow confines 
of Party voluntarism and dogmatism. The general trend is abundantly clear from 
the current Party interpretation of events in Soviet, particularly Party, history, 
and from the Party’s directives on Soviet historical research. Thus, apart from 
an unsubstantiated assertion that “for a number of years the development 
of Soviet: historical science was retarded by the influence of the personality 
cult,”!° the directives contain ho criticism of the personality cult whatsoever, 
neither do they contain the slightest condemnation of Stalin’s misdeeds or of 
any other of the dark sides of Soviet reality. On the contrary, Stalin and his 
associates are defended inasmuch as Soviet historians are reproached with having 
displayed “serious shortcomings. . .in illuminating the role of certain personalities 
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in the Party and the Soviet state.”11 The political violence and lawlessness of 
the Stalin regime is. now justified and idealized as part of “the great feat 
performed by Party and people during the era of the construction of socialism 
in the twenties and thirties.”!? The post-Congress directives require Soviet 
historians to show how during Stalin’s rule the Party - 


+ ++. defended Marxist-Leninist purity and its [the Party’s] general line and monolithic 
unity in the fight against Trotskyism, “leftist” and rightist opportunism, bourgeois 
nationalism and great-power chauvinism. In works devoted to this burning and 
important theme, the cofrectness of the Party’s Leninist position should be shown, 
and the social roots of opportunism revealed, along with the danger which it 
constituted for the fate of socialism in our country, with the utmost convincingness.18 


In short, Soviet historical works are no longer permitted to speak of the 
“monstrous crimes” committed by Stalin and his associates in the “‘anti-Party 
group,” of the “violations of socialist legality” openly mentioned at the Twen- 
tieth and Twenty-Second Party Congresses. According to the directives, 


..it is the duty of the Party’s historians to show with extreme clarity and con- 
vincingness the greatness of the revolutionary experience of the Soviet Communist 
Party, its heroism and self-denial in fighting for the well-being of the workers, 
its selfless loyalty to Marxism-Leninism, and its unparalleled valor as a pioneer 
blazing a trail to Communismf or all humanity through countless adversities and 
difficulties. 14 
At the present time, the history of World War I is one of the most important 

themes in Soviet historiography. This is a consequence of the Party’s current 
insistence on educating Soviet society in a “patriotic” spirit and also of the fact 
that the present international situation is seen as having much in common with 
that which existed on the eve of the war. In this article, we shall confine ourselves 
to examining the line now being taken in respect to the causes of, firstly, the war 
in general and, secondly, the Soviet victory. 


Regarding the former, the Party’s directives call for “a more thorough dis- 
closure of the imperialistic, anti-Soviet nature of the policy of the Western 
powers, who as early as 1939 were trying to provoke the Soviet Union to war,’ 
due reference having to be made to the fact that “imperialism and above all the 
monopolists of the USA nurtured Hitler and encouraged his aggression against 
the Soviet Union, i.e., they did the same as they are doing now.”!5 At the same 
time, a firm rebuff is to be given to “ideological enemies” guilty of “attempting 
to confuse prewar events, to turn them topsy-turvy” and of “grossly distorting 
the foreign policy of the USSR.”16 Here, of course, the question under con- 
sideration is that of how the Anglo-Franco-Soviet talks, the Hitler-Stalin non- 
aggression pact, and the events of 1939-41 connected with the latter should be 
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presented by Soviet historians. According to the directives, an “objective” 


portrayal of the war and the events leading up to it and a revelation of the “falsi- 
ficatory” tendencies in Western historiography should further the fight for peace 
and help to unmask the “imperialistic policy” of the West as well as to “strengthen 
the defensive capability of the Soviet Union and educate Soviet people in a 


spirit of revolutionary vigilance, lofty Communist idealism and devotion to, 


their country.” 17 

Thus, the directives amount to a demand that Soviet historians should further 
falsify the history of the events leading up to World War II in such a way as to 
bring out the Soviet Union’s “peace-loving policy,” demonstrate its “non- 
participation” in alleged imperialist plans to redivide the world, and place the 
entire blame for the war on the Western powers, the USA in particular, who had 
“nurtured Hitler and encouraged his aggress.on against the Soviet Union” and 
were now doing the same thing; American imperialism, for example, was “doing 
everything possible to help the West German militarists and revanchists to put 
the economy of the German Federal Repuklis onto a war footing,” “providing 
the half-a-million-man strong Bundeswehr with modern military equipment and 
arms,” etc.18 Soviet historians, it should be added, continue to be denied access 
to stenographic reports of the Anglo-Franco-Soviet talks not of Soviet origin, 
the drafts of various other Anglo-French and Soviet proposals, and documents 
on, Soviet-German relations and negotiations, above all the secret protocols 
which formed the basis of the Hitler-Stalin pact. Such materials, which have 
already been published in the West, are regarded by Soviet historiography as 
either forged or falsified, even though the Soviets often make use of them in order 
to'promote their aims. It 1s only too apparent that such documentary evidence is 
indispensable to an unbiased account of the prelude to the war. 

The decisive factor in the Soviet victory over Germany is seen in the directives 
to be 


...the superiority of our Soviet social order, of. our ideology. During years of 
severe trial, the Soviet people displayed boundless devotion to their socialist 
motherland and to the Communist Party. Their ideological convincedness was a 
source of mass heroism. In selflessly defending their socialist fatherland, ... the 
Soviet people were not only liberating their country from the Fascist predators but 
also defending their Communist ideology. Taat was truly a great battle for Com- 
munism.1® 


In fact, however, this was just not true, as Soviet historians themselves have 
already conceded. A. M. Sakharov, for example, wrote: - 


The role played by patriotic propaganda, which to a large extent was founded 


on a study of the glorious traditions of the nation’s history, must on no account” 


be underrated when considering the forces with whose assistance we achieved a 
great victory over the enemy. It is regrettable to find that in such a publication as 


17 Ibid., pp. 63—65, 69—70 and 74, 
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‚The History of the Great Patriotic War of the Sobset Ginas the role öf ee science 
“and historical education in the years preceding the war and during the war itself 
is depicted as being far from what it was in reality. 20 


In fact, the prevailing mood of the Soviet people during the prewar years was 
that of expectation of a war which would bring liberation from an oppressive 
social order and from the Communist ideology. It was with good reason that 
immediately before the German invasion the Soviet government hastened to 
clear the entire frontier zone of “politically unreliable elements.” The popular 
mood was reflected in mass draft evasion and desertion and in military defeats 
which can on no account be ascribed purely to the enemy’s “military superiority” 
or to “errors” and “miscalculations” on the Soviet side. The heroism and patriot- 
ism subsequently displayed by the Soviet people did not spring from any devotion 
to the “socialist motherland” or to the Communist Party and its ideology but 
was a reaction to German atrocities against prisoners-of-war and the civilian 
population, and to German policy toward the nationalities of the USSR in 
general. Sakharov is quite right in attributing the Soviet victory to the “glorious 
traditions of the nation’s history.” Indeed, it was to the Soviet peoples’ national 
consciousness, pride and patriotism to which the Party and government appealed 
during the war, not to their “socialist” patriotism or their devotion to Com- 


* munism. Another point ; which may be mentioned i in this connection is that if the 


Soviet peoples’ war effort had really been a “great battle for Communism” it 


. would have. long ago become, unnecessary for the Party to stress ad nauseam the 


need to give Soviet society a “Communist education.” 


In connection with the fiftieth anniversary of this event, Soviet historians 
ate being called upon to “convincingly reveal” the October Revolution’s “histor- 
ical regularity [i.e., inevitability]” and the “universal character of its course” 
as well as the “orld-historical role” of Bolshevism as a tactical model for all.?! 
‘They are also to present the history of Soviet society as the “regular” and “scientif- 


‘ieally founded?’ process of the building of socialism and Communism.?? 


The fact’ that such tasks continue to confront Soviet historians just as during 
the Stalin and Khrushchev eras ‘merely ‘confirms that they are insoluble. ‘The 
untenability of, for example, the idea of the “historical regularity” of the October 
Revolution is even admitted in Soviet sources. I. V. Dudinsky, Deputy Director 
of the Institute of the Economy of the World Socialist System of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences, has the following to say on this matter: 


Up till now, the socialist revolution has in the main triumphed not in countries 
where capitalism had boosted productive forces to a high level and where, as a 
result, substantial elements ‘of socialism in the form of a highly developed produc- 
tion apparatus; u banks, etc., were already present, but in countries 
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with a low level of economic development. In the latter, feudal, and in a number 
of cases slave- -holding and primitive communal forms of economy... had been 
existing alongside capitalist forms.?® 


Thus, if the October Revolution was not the result of favorable economic 
and social conditions, it cannot be termed either “historically regular” or “so- 
cialist.” True, the present Soviet theory of the historical process, hailed as a 
“further development and deepening of the content of. . . scientific Communism 
as a subject,” is that capitalism is not an indispensable stage on the road to 
socialism and Communism. It is here, in fact, that any “historical regularity” of 
the October Revolution may be said to lie. However, this theory amounts to a 
denial of the Marxist theory of socialist revolution, which stems directly and 
exclusively from an analysis of capitalism. A socialist revolution, moreover, is 
inconceivable without one of its prime forces, namely a proletariat, and an organ- 
ized proletariat at that. This is also recognized by Soviet theoreticians when they 
declare that “scientific Communism is the science of the laws of the class struggle 
of the proletariat against the bourgeoisie, of the laws of socialist revolution 
and dictatorship of the proletariat,”?® and’ that the proletariat is “the most 
progressive class of human society” and the sole creator of a socialist society, 
noting thereby that Lenin himself regarded this thesis as the principal one in 
Marxist teaching. 26 


“In order to prove the “historical regularity” of the October Revolution, 
Soviet ideologists frequently invoke Lenin’s ,theories that a “revolutionary 
situation” existed when the leadetship was no longer able to rule in the old way 
and the masses no longer desired to be so ruled, that a socialist revolution could 
be successful in a country which was the weakest member of an imperialist 
system (such as Russia was), and that subjective factors, such‘as revolutionary 
theory, and above all the presence of a strong and ideologically united Party: as 
well as a dictatorship of the proletariat, were of exceptional importance in rev- 
olutionary practice. From the point of view of historical materialism, however, 
there is nothing Marxist or “regular” about this. The “revolutionary situation” 
as defined by Lenin does not inevitably follow from the laws of historical material- 
ism; as a rule, it is a permanent feature of the social process, whose “regularity” 
consists in the existence of constant struggle between the forces of progress and 
regress, of good and evil, of oppression and freedom. For example, the “‘rev- 
olutionary situation” in Russia in 1917 was characterized by a radical movement 
among the peoples of the Tsarist Empire for social progress, for the democrati- 
zation of the political and social order, personal and national freedom, equal rights, 
and social justice. The Bolshevik revolution in October, and the subsequent 
dictatorship of the Party with all its corisequences, were a reaction against this 
movement, and in many respects constituted a victory for the forces of regress. 
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The natural result is that a “revolutionary situation” in one form or another has 
been making itself felt in the USSR to.this very day; the oppressed masses do not 
wish to live in the old way, and are striving for social progress in all its mani- 
festations. 


Moreover, the artificially constructed theory according to which imperialism 
is the last stage of “decaying” capitalism has not passed the test of history. 
Classical imperialism is virtually a thing of the past, but capitalism continues to 
flourish in not only the former imperialist countries but in the socialist countries 
‘as well, where it is practiced by the state, As regards the role of subjective factors, 
above all domination by a given political party, in history in general and rev- 
olutionary transformations in particular, this was known to, say, Ivan .the 
Terrible, despite his ignorance of the “laws” which Marxism- Leninism has 
claimed to have discovered. 


It is now conceded, in effect, by the, Soviets themselves that the post- 
Revolutionary “socialist” transformations in the USSR have been devoid of any 
“scientific” or “regular” basis. It is now, for example, declared that the aim of 
the economic reform is “to bring management and planning into line with the 
demands of the economic laws of socialism,”?’ which means that until just before 
the Twenty-Third Party Congress the building of socialism had not taken place 
in accordance with these laws. ‘Thus, we read in a Soviet source that 


It has become vitally and urgently necessary to do away with indulgence in 
administrative methods of management and with manifestations of subjectivism 
and voluntarism, and to switch the emphasis to economic methods of management 

_ employing money-goods relations and other economic levers. 


—and that \ 


A scientific approach in economic management presupposes the strictest con- 
sideration of all results of practical experience, the facts of real life and the demands 
of objective economic laws. The facts are, in particular, that under socialism there 
exist commodity production and money- ee relations together with their perti- 
nent economic categories. *® 


However, despite the collapse of the myth that the Revolution and subsequent 
“socialist” transformations were historically inevitable, Soviet historians are still 
expected to substantiate it by historical facts. 


The directives which we have been examining in the present article apply 
only to the post-Revolutionary history of the USSR and the Soviet Communist 
Party, but corresponding instructions will doubtless be forthcoming on the 
pre-Revolutionary history of the peoples of the USSR. The directives’ demand 
that propaganda for the revolutionary and military traditions of these peoples, 
and for national history in general,.be placed at the service of “Communist 
education” as never before®® suggests that there are no grounds for expecting 
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` a renewal of sociological schematization in this sphere. Here, the historians will 
probably be required to portray the “age-old” strivings of the Soviet peoples 
for “brotherly concord,” their ‘ ‘joint efforts in the struggle against: foreign 
predators,” and above alltheir “joint revolutionary-liberation struggle.” Soviet 
patriotism will probably call for considerably greater emphasis on the “historical 
continuity”. between Lenin’s Bolshevism on the one hand and pfevious Russian 
i revolutionary movements on the other hand. A strong hint to this effect 1s con- 
' tained in the first volume of the 1965 edition of the official History of the CPSU, 
particularly in the editorial reply to critics of the pertinent postulates.3° The 
. editors condemn the “underestimation of Russian revolutionary traditions in 
‚ the genesis of Bolshevism” as well’as “nihilistic prejudices” in evaluating the 
“democratic legacy of the Russian precursors of Marxism,” particularly that of 
“revolutionary populism.” Instead’ of combing the -work for “corrections” of 
Lenin’s teaching on the subject, say the editors, Soviet historians should “take a 
Leninist approach to the revolutionary- -democratic traditions of the Russian 
- people, to their historical continuity,” otherwise “we should come to the ob- 
viously false view that the assimilation and development of Marxism has no 
regular connection with the progress of Russian thinking on liberation.” 

In conclusion, it should be noted that the directives which we have beeh 
discussing originate from the Party and reflect its own wishes, its own ideological 
line. This is the line which will be implemented in the Party’s historical literature, 
but there also exists in the Soviet Union what might be termed a “lay? ° school of 
history, which is in the hands of historians who took part in the process of de- 
. Stalinization and who are scarcely amenable to reeducation along the new dog- 


"matic lines. Just as their literary colleagues, these historians will undoubtedly 


continue, albeit discreetly, in their search for truth. 
P. Urban 


N 
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REVIEWS. 
The Periodical Press ` 


The journal Kommunist Vooruzhennykb Sil is published by the Main Political 
' Department of the Ministry of Defense of the USSR. An examination of its 
contents enables one to form a fairly clear picture of political and combat training 
in the Soviet, armed forces and of many other important problems relating to 
Soviét military affairs today. As the oldest generation in the Soviet armed ser- 
vices; comprising those who took part in the Civil War and those who held the 
highest military posts in World War II, disappears from the scene and its place is 
taken by. younger men, such a survey may acquite especially topical interest. 
In the present review, we shall concern ourselves mainly with the issues of this 
journal for 1966. 5 


Many articles are devoted to the problem of improving the quality of com- 
manding officers. In the last two years, Soviet Party and military leaders evidently 
undertook a number of important measures concerning the promotion of capable 
-officers to responsible positions and 'the improvement of training in military 
educational establishments. In connection with a recent conference of heads of 
personnel departments of the army and air force, the journal observes: 


At the present stage in the deyelopment of the Soviet Armed Forces, work 

, with young officers is of great importance. In this age of nuclear weapons and 

complex mulitary technology, the demands imposed on the training and willpower 

development of officers have increased. Consequently, many military secondary 

training establishments are being reorganized as places of higher education and the 

` ‘courses of training which they offer have been lengthened (Kommunist Vooruzbennykb 
Si, 1966, No. 16, page 11). ; 


We are told that a large proportion of the young people entering officers’ 
training establishments do so not from a sense of vocation but simply in order 
to have somewhere to study. For example, a poll conducted at the Technical 
Artillery School at Sumy revealed that 17 percent of the cadets had entered the 
establishment because “they had to study somewhere.” They considered that 
they had no chance of being admitted on a competitive basis to another place of 
higher education (sbid., 1966, No. 19, pages 30-31). 

In some -cases, the interest in an officer’s career fades as soon as the first 
difficulties are, encountered. During his first week at the school, one cadet, for 
example, asked his platoon commander: “What do we have to wash in cold 

"water every morning for? And do physical exercises stripped to the waist? If 
that’s how it is, then I’ve come to the ‚wrong place” (sbid.). 


It often happens that cadets who have become disillusioned about an officer’s 
career apply to bè released from cadet schools (ibid., 1966, No. 9, pages 69—70). 


A general review of officers’ competence and qualifications was carried out 
‘in the Soviet army at the end of 1965. The result was as follows: 
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Many young officers, generals and admirals were appointed to senior command 
posts in the army and navy, in the central apparatus and in military training establish- 
ments.... Every fourth officer, general and admiral has been recommended for 
promotion. A considerable number of recommendations have already been carried 
out: officers deserving promotion have been given more responsible duties (rbid., 
1966, No. 16, pages 7—8). 


The promotion and transfer of officers follows the principle of “combining 


young and old cadres.” On this point, the following explanation was given by 
First Deputy Head of the Main Personnel Department of the Ministry of Defense 
Colonel General P. Lukashin: ` 


' The combination of old and young said does not mean that officers who on 
account of their age can no longer work with full efficiency in combat units must 
remain in the posts they occupy. Some of them, those with sufficient training and 
capacity for work, should be transferred to work in headquarters, military training 
establishments or registration and enlistment offices, others who are less highly 
qualified must be transferred to the reserve and replaced by deserving youth. 
Such is the insistent demand of life, dictated by the interests of the proper solution 
of the tasks confronting the army and navy (ibid.). 


This process is not, however, being carried out everywhere as it should. 


There are still plenty of responsible posts occupied by officers who are retained 
. thanks to personal connections: 


Certain officers are inadequate for the posts they occupy and fail to ensure the 
proper training and education of their subordinates....Some are not up to a 
task that is both new and difficult, others are behiodhand through laziness, because 
they have lost their appetite for study and rely on their old store of knowledge and 
skills (sbid., page 9). f 


Elsewhere we read: 


. there are other officers who adoptan irersponsible attitude to their duties and 
violate discipline. And the regrettable thing is that some of them do not even 


_ attempt to eradicate their faults (sbid., 1966, No. 12, pages 20-21). 


Young and capable officers in combat units often find that their very efficiency 


is an obstacle to promotion: 
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Unfortunately, certain commanding officers are reluctant to promote those of 
their subordinates who have distinguished themselves as capable and energetic 
workers. The reason is simple: they need them. They value them, praise and en- 
courage them, but when it comes to promotion, everything is reduced to empty 
promises.: What is worse, certain commanders, in their desire to retain valuable 
workers, in reports about them stress secondary faults, call them on the carpet for 
the slightest errors, speak slightingly of their working qualities in conversation 
with their seniors. 

Time passes, The commanding officer himself leaves as a result of promotion, 
and all his promises remain unfulfilled. The efficient workers to whom he is in 
many ways obliged for his progress remain in their old posts, with their old rank, 
while less capable [colleagues] have been promoted (Voyenny vestnik, 1966, No. 8, 
page 50). 
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Young officers often take a fatalistic attitude to the question of promotion 
and regard it as a matter of luck: 


If you find yourself in “the lucky stream,” you rise rapidly in rank and position 
even if your knowledge is mediocre. But if you’re unlucky, you are left behind 
whatever your talents (Kommunist Vooruzhennykb Sıl, 1966, No. 12, page 17). 


It is evident that the type of commanding officer who acts in cautious, me- 
chanical fashion and shows no initiative is widespread i in the Soviet army. Many 
of them are also not overanxious to encourage initiative among their subordinates, 
which they regard as obstinate disobedience. It becomes clear from the military 
press, however, that the Party has launched a campaign to develop “reasonable 
initiative and independence” among officers: 


Communist officers prone to excessively cautious and stereotyped actions, 
who ate afraid to assume the responsibility for any decision, are being subjected 
‚to criticism at Party meetings and conferences. Such criticism should be encouraged 
and developed. The principle'of “not raising a hornet’s nest” [kak by chego ne vyshlo] 
is alien to the business of educating and training Soviet officers (ibid., 1966, No 17, 
No. 26). : 


“The engineering officer is becoming a central figure among the troops,” 
we are told (ibid., 1966, No. 17, page 13). Elsewhere we read: 


.. today officers who graduated from military training establishments for unit 
commanders receive an advanced training in engineering technology, while officers 
who graduated from engineering faculties [of military academies, etc.] have a knowl- 
edge of operational tactics and combat command (ibid., 1966, No. 16, page 10). 


Technical officers show a distinct disinclination to take over posts of a general 
combat (i.e., non-technical) or political nature: 


Unfortunately, certain officers, having obtained their engineer’s or technician’s 
diploma, show no disposition to develop in themselves the qualities of an educator, 
they are reluctant to ‘assume command duties and shun work with people (rbid., 
pages 10-11). 


Soviet officers constantly show a tendency to present the situation in an 
unrealistically favorable light when reporting to higher authority. This covering 
up of defects-the old system of ochkoviratelstvo-is, of course, designed to improve 
their own position, but it has an extremely negative effect upon training standards 
and prevents commanding officers from forming an objective idea of the state 
of affairs in the units under their command: , 


The business of strengthening legality in the armed forces and the maintenance 
of discipline among the troops suffer a great deal of harm from the attempts of certain 
commanders to dress up the state of affairs, to avoid an honest, Party-like assessment 
of negative phenomena and occasionally to start covering up [disciplinary] offenses 
and extraordinary occurrences. The result is that violators of discipline begin to 
believe in their impunity and instead’ of repenting and making good their offense 
by honest service violate discipline once more, It is an important duty of all com- 
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manding officers, political organs and Party organizations to fight ochkovisratelstvo 
and criticize those who from careerist motives [or] a fear of responsibility attempt 
to cover up disciplinary offenses (sbid., 1966, No. 19, page 11). 


x 


A leading article in Kommunist Vooruzhennykh Sil reminds us that “a well- 
designed system of Marxist-Leninist training for officers, generals and admirals, 
political work with soldiers, sailors, sergeants and petty officers, and of Party 
instruction is in operation in the armed forces” (#bid., 1966, No. 16, page 3). The 
same article goes on to admit that some officers try to get out of political instruc- 
tion: 


...unfortunatély one can still find comrades who belittle [the importance of] 
political self-education, who have virtually cut themselves off from study under the 
pretest of being fully occupied with their duties (sbid., page 4). 


The system of Party instruction was reorganized in 1965 on orders from the 
Central Committee, changes being made both in the actual organization and in 
the subject matter (sbid., 1966, No. 19, page 24). Major General S. Din describes 
the present system as follows: 


Many Communist officers systematically study revolutionary theory in Marxist- 
Leninist study groups. An important placé is given over to two-year evening Party 
schools and also schools [teaching] the foundations of Marxism-Leninism. Commun- 
ists, especially those of senior rank who have studied Party history, philosophy 
[and] political economy, work in accordance with plans providing for a study of the 
most important problems of Marxist-Leninist theory [and] the methodology of 
military science (ibzd.). 


The study of Marxism-Leninism among Soviet officers is mostly carried out 
in the form of independent private study, which Party organizations in the units 
concerned are supposed, according to the Main Political Department of the Army 
and Navy, to keep under constant contro.: 


Party committees and bureaus are called upon to keep their eye on Communists’ 
fulfillment of their constitutional duty—that of mastering Marxist-Leninist theory, 
raising their ideological standard, helping tc mold and educate the man of Com- 
munist society (rbid., page 27). 


As the primary task in ideological work, both Party and military officers 
demand a “relentless struggle” with manifestations of “bourgeois” ideology 
and its effect on servicemen. Party organizations are to take measures against 
Party members who “evade critical questior.s and fail to react to the erroneous 
and demagogical utterances of certain politically backward persons, and those 
who have fallen under the influence of bourgeois propaganda” (sbid., 1966, 
‘No. 19, page 5). Noting the lack of firm political beliefs among young people 
in the armed services, the journal calls for particularly determined efforts to 
counteract the effect of Western radio stacions: , 
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... it is essential to unmask with determination and cut short all intrigues on the 
part of bourgeois propaganda. One should never avoid an opportunity to talk 
about the most critical questions. By means of exhaustive arguments, one must 
point out the erroneousness of certain people’s views and unmask the tittle-tattle 
spread by Western radio stations (ibid.; 1966, No. 13, page 5). 


A leading article on “The Ideological Convictions of the Communist” states 
` that “narrow-minded” (objvatelskiye) views are to be found in military circles and 
calls on Party members in the services to wage a constant fight with bourgeois 
ideology and to resist the “denigration” of Soviet life. 


It is no secret that the philistine, exploiting our shortcomings and difficulties, 
does not scruple to begin a conversation which disorganizes those around. One 
sometimes finds people who are backward, politically immature, who rise to the 
poisoned bait of bourgeois propaganda and try to imitate depraved morals and 
tastes. Clearly, the Communist cannot rest indifferent to such things. He is called 
upon to fight with determination all feeble attempts on the part of bourgeois 
ideology, all denigrators and: demagogues (ibid., 1966, No. 16, page 6). 


Writing on the Communist world outlook, Rear Admiral V. Shelyag notes 
with regret that the “socialist ideology” does not automatically take hold of 
people’s minds. He observes: 1 


. life is complicated and contradictory. The victory of socialism does not 
exclude the existence of factors which exert a negative effect upon the convictions 
‘and world view of Soviet people. They include the effect of bourgeois ideology, 

religious survivals, the demoralizing éffect of parasites and other antisocial elements. 

False views may also be born of objective difficulties which are sometimes 

falsely understood in the minds of certain people (ibid., 1966, No. 11, page 12). 


The rear admiral particularly stresses that 


. our task consists not only in protecting Soviet soldiers from the demoralizing 
influence of imperialist lies but in conducting offensive operations against bourgeois 
ideology (sbid., page 15). 


Writing on the education of servicemen who are Komsomol members (these 
constitute some 70 percent of all those serving), Colonel General P. Yefimov, 
` first deputy head of the Main Political Department of the Army and Navy, 
stresses the need for 


. conducting active Sioe operations against all manifestations of bourgeois 
ideology and also against bad habits and survivals in the minds and conduct of 
certain soldiers (sbid., 1966, No. 9, page 35). 


The following may also be noted: 


In a number of cases, an incorrect attitude to [military service] on the part of 
certain young soldiers encourages,the appearance in them of pessimism and embat- 
rassment when faced with severe military discipline, and some of them begin to 
show obstinacy when forced to act against their wishes or carry the responsibility 
for some small offense (sbid., 1966, No. 11, page 54). 
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There are also references to the impatience displayed by the men when obliged 
to listen to stereotyped political propaganda. Referring to those who display 
“irritation” on account of dull, repetitious lectures whose content is out of date, 

‘the journal remarks: “On this section of the audience, the lecture may even exert 
a negative influence” (zbid., 1966, No. 16, pages 35-36). 

Weare told about servicemen who are “phrasemongers,” who deliver politi- 
cally inspiring speeches at meetings and then act contrary to the principles of 
Communist ethics: . 

Some servicemen are good at speaking at study-groups and meetings, showing 
how well informed they are in various spheres of knowledge, but the fulfillment of 
their service duties leaves them cold, they violate discipline and conduct them- 
selves in unworthy fashion. These people’s xnowledge has not been transformed 
into personal convictions (rbrd., page 5). 


‘There are quite a number of reproaches addressed to those who show “in- ` 
difference” and prefer to “remain silent at meetings and discussions on open 
questions ” (ibid.): 

In certain Party organizations there are still some who are passive and indifferent, 
so-called wolchalnikı [from molhat, “to de silent”].... In the lobbies they are 
bold and hold forth at great length, but in an important discussion they take the 
stand of outside observers: it’s no business of mine, they say. There are others 
who spare neither time nor energy to “fight” abuses ... anonymously (ibid., 1966, 
No. 13, page 35). 


The journal openly admits that the attitudes among young people in the armed 
forces are the same as among Soviet yout in general. The general cultural level 
among such young people is considerably higher than it was, and often conflicts 
quite obviously with the standard of “cultural-educational” and political work: 


The political and military training and cultural development of soldiers, sailors, 
sergeants, petty officers and commissioned officers are inseparable from the pro- 
cesses'to be observed in the mental life of the whole of Soviet society (sbid., 1966, 
No. 16, page 15). 


Military commanders and Party leaders in the armed forces also attach great 
importance to the encouragement of patriotic feelings among young people in 
the services. At the T:wenty-Third Party Congress, Defense Minister Marshal 
R. Malinovsky declared: 

In the interests of strengthening the country’s defense capacity, it is essential 


to devote constant attention to the military-patriotic education of Soviet people, 
particularly youth... (ibid., 1966, No. 19, page 31). 


It is clear, however, from the columns of Kommunist Vooruzhennykh Sil that 
this particular form of education produces a disdainful reaction among Soviet 
servicemen. There is, for example, a report of a certain occasion when political 
officials in the navy had the idea of arranging a meeting at a club between serving 
sailors and veterans. The veterans arrived, but the hall was almost empty (ébid., 
1966, No. 16, page 20). 
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“ Political propaganda workers in the army and: navy are being confronted 
` with the. demand to remove, once for all, the discrepancy between the state of 
political education in the services and the tasks that have to be fulfilled. They 
‚are to educate -young’ servicemen in a spirit of optimism, of firm belief in the 
‚ strength of the Soviet armed forces and in the inevitable defeat of any aggressor 
in the event of a war (ibid., 1966, No. 12, page 3, and No. 13, page 63). It is 
being stressed: that these tasks are particularly important now, i.e., at a time 
when international tension is mounting. 
; ' Yury Marin 


Notes on Contributors 


F 


a 
Garay, Nıkorar. Born 1902 at Staritsa, Tver Province. Studied and jater taught on General 
Golovin’s advanced courses on military science in Paris, 1927—39. Served with the White Army during 
the Civil War and, as a battalion commander, with the Vlasov Army in World War II. Senior associate 
of the Institute for the Study of the a specializing in military affairs and Soviet foreign policy. 
Editor of the Bulletin. 


‘Srourr, STEFAN C. Hungarian journalist. Imprisoned in Hungary from 1949 to 1956. Released 
during the Hungarian Revolution. Now a Bere journalist in Munich, specializing in Soviet-satellite 
relations. . 


Kasum, A. Born 1927 in Shanghai, son of a Russian émigré family. Grew up in China: In 1946, 
took Soviet citizenship and until 1948 worked as a TASS correspondent, In that year, wrote an open 
letter to the Shanghai press renouncing his Soviet citizenship on ethical grounds. After the Communists’ 
seizure of Shanghai, was several times arrested and in 1952 expelled from China. Since then, has been 
living mainly in Western Germany and working as a free-lance journalist. s 

VVEDENSKY, G. A. Engineer, received technical education ın Moscow. Before World War II, 


worked in Soviet industry. On the staff of the Institute since 1954, specializing in questions of Soviet 
industry. 


Ursan, P. Born in Belorussia in 1924. Graduated in history from the University of Louvain in 1954. 
Member of the research staff of the Institute for the Study of the USSR, specializing in Soviet historiog- 
raphy and education. ; ' 


Mann, Yury. Born in Moscow in 1908. Graduate of military academy. ‚Before World War II, 
ciyilian instructor of military subjects for part-time trainees, Wartime émigré. Journalist contributing to 
the German and’ is press. 
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CHRONICLE Or EVENTS 


(As reported by the Sovist Press end Radio) 


i 


Decetnber 1966 


1 Chairman of Council of Ministers A. N. Kosy- 
gin, accompanied by Deputy Chairman of 
Council of Ministers V. A. Kirillin, Foreign 

. Minister A. A. Gromyko, Civil Aviation 
Minister Y. F. Loginov and others, leaves for 
Paris on official visit at invitation of President 
de Gaulle. 

Announcement that Party Central Commit- 
tee Politburo and Council of Ministers have 
submitted to Supreme Soviet drafts of state 
national economic development plan and 
budget for 1967. 

Delegation from Czechoslovak-Soviet 

| Friendship Union arrives in Moscow for 
celebration of twenty-third anniversary of 
Soviet-Czech Treaty of Friendship, Mutual 
Aid and Postwar Cooperation. 

Approval of draft plan for construction of 
Kanev Hydroelectric Power Station (sixth in 
Dnieper cascade), which will permit passage 
of large vessels from Black Sea to Kiev. 

Announcement that “Statistika” publishing 
house has put out yearbook Narodnoye kboz- 
jaistvo SSSR » 1965 godu (The National 
Economy of the USSR in 1965), prepared by 
Central Statistical Authority, which also 
contains comparative statistics for the “‘social- 
ist” countries, 

2 Meeting held in Moscow devoted to burial of 

‚remains of Unknown Soldier in Aleksan- 
drovsky Garden, by Kremlin walls. : 

Announcement that meetings devoted to 
twenty-fifth anniversary of German defeat at 
Moscow are being held in the city. 


3 Party Central Committee Secretary and Polit- 
buro Member M. A. Suslov and Central 
Committee Secretary B. N. Ponomarev meet 
Venezuelan Communist Party delegation led 
by Secretary General Jesus Faria to discuss 
problems of world Communism and mutual 
interest. 

Announcement that, starting from January 
1967, Pravda and USSR Journalists’ Union 
are to issue monthly journal called Zhurnalist 
(The Journalist). Chief editor is to be Y. 
Yakovlev. The new journal is to reflect 
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developments in economics, public opinion, 
science and culture, and is intended for a 
wide public. One of its main tasks is to be to 
kelp Party organizations develop more efficient 
methods of controlling the press. It is to be 
double the size of its predecessor, Soresshaya 
peshat (The Soviet Press). 

Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-134.” 


4 Delegation from “Finland-Soviet Union” 
Society arrives in Moscow to patticipate in 
measures devoted to Finno-Soviet friendship 
month and Finnish Independence Day. 

Announcement that four-day “seminar for 
Party committee secretaries of USSR and 
RSFSR ministries, state committees and 
government departments has come to an end. 
Speakers included Party Central Committee 
Secretary B. N. Ponomarev, Head of Central 
Committee’s Propaganda Department V.I, 
Stepakov and Secretary of Party’s Moscow 
City Committee V.Y. Pavlov. Discussed 
‘were questions connected with improving 
level of Party-organizational and ideological 
work, enhancing efficiency of ministries and 
government departments, and implementing 
sconomic reform. Other participants in the 
seminar were heads and deputy heads of 
Party Central Committee Departments, and 
secretaries of Party’s Moscow City and city 
raion committees. 

Announcement that Fifty-Ninth General 
Conference of International Aeronautical 
Federation has come to an end in Santiago, 
Soviet test pilot and Chairman of USSR 
Sporting Aviation Federation Vladimir Kok- 
kinaki having been elected President of the 
-world body. 


5 Soviet Communist Party delegation led by 
Secretary General L. I. Brezhnev arrives back 
in Moscow from Budapest after having attend- 
ed Ninth Congress of Hungarian Socialist 
Workers’ Party. 

Soviet-Czech cultural and ‚scientific co- 
operation program for 1967 signed in Prague. 
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Publication of Soviet Defense Minister 
Marshal R. Y. Malinovsky’s order in connec- 
tion with twenty-fifth anniversary of German 
defeat at Moscow. 

_ USSR Constitution Day. 


Deputy Chairman of Council of Ministers and 
Chairman of State Building Committee 
(Gosstroi) I.T. Novikov arrives in East 
Berlin as guest of Chairman of East German 
Council of Ministers Willi Stoph to study 
(among other things) East German experience 
ın planning and financing of construction. 

Death of Party Central Committee Candidate 
Member and Supreme Soviet Deputy Lieuten- 
ant General I. A. Lavrenov. 

Eighth conference of health ministers of 

“socialist” countries opens in Moscow. 


Party Central Committee Secretary and Polit- 
buro Member A. P. Kirilenko and Central 
Committee Secretary B. N. Ponomarev discuss 
international problems with Chilean Socialist 
Party delegation led by Deputy Secretary 
General Barra. 

Austrian Vice-Chancellor and Trade and 
Reconstruction Minister Bock and representa- 
tives of Austrian industrial and trade circles 
arrive in Moscow 1n ‘response to invitation by 
Foreign Trade Ministry. 

Announcement that delegation from German 
Academy of Sciences in East Berlin has visited 
Soviet research institutes following invitation 
by USSR Academy of Sciences. Prospects for 
increased cooperation between Academies 
discussed. 

Soviet-French consular convention signed by 
Foreign Ministers A. A. Gromyko (for USSR) 
and Couve de Murville (for France). 

Soviet Communist Party delegation con- 
sisting of Central Committee Member A. M. 
Rumyantsev and Candidate Member B.Y. 
Shcherbina leaves Moscow for Brussels to 
attend Seventeenth Congress of Belgian 
Communist Party. 


Princess Shams Pahlavi of Iran, accompanied 
by Minister of Culture and Art Mehrdad 
Pahlbod and others, arrives in Moscow. She 


` will also visit Leningrad, Kiev and Tbilisi. 
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“USSR-Ireland” 
Moscow. 
Soviet-East German protocol calling for in- 
creased trade in 1967 signed in Moscow. 

Soviet-North Korean protocol on trade in 


Society ‘founded in 


` 1967 signed ın Moscow. 


` 
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Publication of Franco-Soviet statement in 
connection with Kosygin’s visit to France. 
Agreement reached on establishment of 
Franco-Soviet chamber of commerce. Teaching 
of Russian in France and French in USSR to 
be promoted. Party Secretary General L. I. 
Brezhnev and Chairman of Supreme Soviet ' 
Presidium N. V. Podgorny to visit France at 
dates to be established. French Premier 
Georges Pompidou accepts invitation to pay 
official visit to USSR. ~ 

Announcement that regular plenary meeting 


‘of USSR Supreme Court has been held. 


Reports heard on implementation by courts 
of resolutions of Party Central Committee, 
Supreme Soviet Presidium and Council of 
Ministers in respect to intensifying fight 
against crime, especially hooliganism. Chair- 
men of oblast courts and people’s judges 
took part in proceedings. 

Announcement that conference on agrarian 
problems of Latin America has been held in 
Latin America Institute of USSR Academy: of 
Sciences. Significance of conference for pro- 
motion of research ın this field stressed by 
Institute Director Professor V. V. Volsky in 
closing speech. 

Hundredth issue of international Commu- 
nist theoretical and information journal Prob- 
lems of Peace and Socialism comes out. 


Announcement that Council of Ministers has 
adopted resolution calling for basic con- 
struction work on 450-kilometer-long Irtysh- 
Karaganda canal to be completed by 1970. 


12 Party Central Committee meets in plenary 


session in Moscow to hear and approve 
speech by Brezhnev on Soviet foreign policy 
and Party’s fight for Communist solidarity, 
and drafts of 1967 state national economic 
development plan and budget as presented by 
Deputy Chairman of Council of Ministers 
and Chairman of State Planning Committee 
(Gosplan) N.K. Baibakov and Finance 
Minister V. F. Garbuzov respectively. 
Soviet-Egyptian cultural and scientific co- 
operation program for 1967—68 signed in 
Catro. Program calls for exchange of science, 


` art, sport, press and radio delegations, art 


and theatrical groups, and students (including 
research students), as well as for development 
of ties between sister cities of Odessa and 
Alexandria, Port Said and Volgograd, and 
Aswan and Chirchik. 
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Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-135.” 

.Soviet physicists leave for Italy to study 
work being done there ın fields .of controlled 
thermonuclear reactions and plasma physics. 


First all-Union congress ‘of student construc- 
tion teams from Soviet higher educational 
institutions opened in Moscow by First 
Secretary of Komsomol Central Committee 
S. Pavlov. Report on results of students’ 
“working semesters” given by Komsomol 
Central Committee Secretary M. Zhuravleva. 


Meeting held of Councils of Elders of Council 
of the Union and Council of Nationalities of 
USSR Supreme Soviet. 

Death of Member of Party Central Auditing 
Comnussion, Deputy Chairman of Ukrainian 
Council of Ministers and Chairman of 
Ukrainian State Planning Committee (Gos- 
plan) A. D. Kochubei. 


Program and protocol in respect of cultural 


“exchanges between Soviet and Japanese 


“public” organizations signed ın Tokyo. 
Program calls for holding in Tokyo of 


. exhibition with the theme “The Building of 


15 
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Socialism in the USSR,” dedicated to fiftieth 


anniversary of Soviet regime, and for ex- 


changes of cultural, scientific and publishing 
workers, films, photographic exhibitions, etc. 


Area of Pacific closed to shipping and air- 
craft on November 19 on account of Soviet’ 
rocket tests declared free. ! 


Second session of Supreme Soviet of seventh 
convocation opens to discuss 1967 state 
national economic development plan and 
budget as well as execution of 1965 budget, 
and to approve decrees of Supreme Soviet 
Presidium. Finance Minister Garbuzov gives 
rough breakdown of planned budgetary 
expenditure for 1967, and comparative 
figures for 1966 (amounts are in milhons of 
rubles): national economy—46,900 (44,900); 
social and cultural measures—42,900 (40,500); 
defense—14,500 (13,400); and admunistration 
—1,400 (1,400). 


Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister A. L. Orlov 
and Finnish Ambassador to USSR exchange 
letters confirming agreement reached between 
their governments : under which Soviet 
consulate general 1s to be set up in Turku and 
Finnish one in Leningrad. 


a 
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Draft Bills Commissions of Council of the 
Union and Council-of Nationalities of USSR 
Supreme Soviet discuss draft statute on 
standing commussions of these councils and 
1967 work program of Draft. Bills Commis- 
sions. Deputy chairmen and secretaries’ of 
latter commissions elected. 


Brezhnev awarded title of Hero of the Soviet 
Union on sixtieth birthday ın 'tecopnition of 
services to Party and state. : 

Agreement signed under which USSR is 
to give Syria technical and material assistance 
in constructing first stage of hydrotechnical 
complex on river Euphrates, to come into 
operation in late 1972. g 


Second session of Supreme Soviet of seventh 
convocation comes to an end after having 
approved 1967 state ‘national economic 
‘development plan and budget, Supreme 
Soviet Presidium Decree of December 14 “On 
Approval of the Statute on the Military 
Prokuratura,” and report on execution 


Gf 1965 State Budget (with an income of 


102,324,528,000 rubles and an expenditure of 
101 ,621,160,000 rubles). 
Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 


“Kosmos-136.” i 


Kosygin, accompanied by Fırst Deputy 
Foreign Minister V. V. Kuznetsov, First 


‘Deputy Chairman of State Committee for 


Foreign Economic Relations J. V. Arkhipov 
and others, leaves for Ankara ‘on official 
visit at invitation of. Turkish government. 

‘Soviet Minister of Foreign Trade N. S. 
Patolichev leaves for .Warsaw to complete 
negotiations and sign protocol on Soviet- 
Polish trade in 1967. 

Publication of, composition of new Con- 
stitution Commussion, Brezhnev being the 
Chairman, 

Supreme Soviet Presidium ratifies Soviet- 
Ruandan cultural and scientific cooperation 


‚egreement. 


"Supreme Soviet Presidium meets to discuss 
results of Podgorny’s visit to Austria and 
visits of Supreme Soviet delegations to Great 
Britain and Cambodia, and other matters. ' 

Announcement that during second session 


“of Supreme Soviet of seventh convocation | 


members: of Soviet-British,. Soviet-Belgzan, 
Soviet-Italian and Soviet-French sections of 


“USSR Parliamentary Group met to discuss 


future activities of their sections. 
t- y 
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Announcement that world’s first Institute 
for Strength Problems. has been opened. in 
Kiev under Ukrainian Academy of Sciences. 

Death of sculptor and Vice-President of 
USSR Academy of Arts M. G. Manizer. 


21 Launching of Soviet moon probe “Luna-13” 
and artificial Earth satellite “Kosmos-137.” 


22. Eighth session of RSFSR Supreme~Soviet of 
sixth convocation meets to approve RSFSR 
state national economic development plan 
and budget for 1967, execution of RSFSR 
budget for 1965, and Decrees of' its Presidium 
(similar sessions are ın progress in other Union 
republics). 

Session of General and Applied Physics 
Department of USSR Academy of Sciences 
comes to an end in Moscow at which informa- 
tion was given on new type of infrared laser 
using transparent crystals of fluorite with 
additions of dysprosium. The laser, developed 
by a group of scientists led by Acadefnician 
A.M. Prokhorov at Physics Institute of USSR 
Academy of Sciences, can be used for com- 

- munications purposes under both terrestrial 
and space conditions. 

Power Engineer’s Day. 

t 


Soviet Foreign Ministry protests against 
Chinese Foreign Ministry’s demand of De- 
cember 16 for recall of three Soviet corres- 
pondents from Peking. 


24 All-Union conference on économie problems 


involved in raising quality of industrial prod-, 


ucts, organized on initiative of Standards 
‚Committee and Economics Institute of USSR 
Academy of Sciences, comes to an end in 


,- Moscow. 


Soviet moon ‘probe “Tune 13” makes soft 


landing on moon and’ proceeds ‘with research 


mission. 


25 Twentieth anniversary of start of first experi-- 


— mental graphite-moderated uranium reactor 
in USSR (by I. V. Kurchatov and colleagues). 


26 USSR Commission for UNESCO Affairs 
hears report of Soviet delegation to Fourteenth 
Session of UNESCO General Conference, 
delivered by delegation leader and Commission 

_ Chairman S. K, Romanovsky. 


27 Kosygin returns from official visit to Turkey. 


Second all-Union conference of “USSR- 
Switzerland” Society held. Report delivered 
` by “Society’s Vice-President Professor V. V. 
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Gorodilovs. Vice-President of USSR Academy 
of Medical Sciences Proféssor V. V, Kovanov 
elected President of Society. 


28 Publication of joint comarque on Kosygin’s 
visit to Turkey. 
Announcement that USSR Academy of 
Sciences has held symposium in Baku on oil 
contamination threat to Caspian Sea. 


29 Session of USSR Parliamentary Group’s 
committee bureau held under chairmanship 
of I. V. Spindonov to discuss preparations 
for fifty-sixth conference of Interparliamentary 
Union, to take place Moscow in September 
1967. 

Announcement that Soviet-Hungarian agree- 
ment on cooperation ‘in’ construction of 
‚ 800,000-kilowatt atomic power station on 
` Hungarıan territory has been signed in Buda- 
pest. Soviet negotiating team was led by 
Deputy Chairman of Council of’ Ministers 
V. N. Novikov. 

Announcement that agreement has been 
signed on establishment of Soviet-Moroccan 
joint-stock company for purpose of boosting 
sales of Soviet road-building, oul-drilling, 
concentration and other equipment as well as 
such raw materials as timber, coal and ores. 

It will be first Soviet joint-stock company ın 
Africa. 


30 North Korean “Ambassador to USSR Kum 
Ben Dik pays visit to Brezhnev prior to return 
home. 


31 Announcement that Soviet moon probe 
“ “Luna-13” has successfully completed research 
‚mission, which produced unique data on 
physico-mechanical properties of lunar surface. 





Changes and Appointments 
2 N.L. Konovalov appointed: First Secretary of 
Murmansk Oblast Party Committee, replacing 
G. Y. Denisov, who has been transferred to 
Party Control Committee. 

13 M. S. Solomentsev elected Secretary of Party 
Central Committee. 

23 First Deputy of RSFSR Council of Ministers 
M. Y. Yasnov elected Chairman of RSFSR 
Supreme Soviet Presidium (replacing deceased 
N. G. Ignatov). 

25 M. A. Prokofev appointed Minister of Educa- 
tion of USSR, being relieved of duties of 
Minister of Education of RSFSR. 
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INSTITUTE ACTIVITIES 


ne and the Consumer Goods Industry 
in the Soviet Bloc - 


This was the subject of a conference held November 28-30, 1966, by the 
Büro Bonner Berichte and the Institute for the Study of the USSR in collaboration 
with the Bavarian section of the Germar Employees’ Union (Deutsche Ange- 
stellten-Gewerkschaft—DAG). Most of the 36 participants were from the DAG, 
but the Institute was also represented. i 


The first contribution was by Professor Hans Raupach, of Munich University, 
who spoke on the importance of agriculture and the consumer goods industry 
in the USSR’s economic policy until about 1964. Professor Raupach emphasized 
that, like any other industrial economy, the Soviet economy had to try to satisfy 
the needs of the poulation more or less in accordance with technical progress; 
technical development in industry required, in the last analysis, an increase in 
real wages. Private demand for durable consumer goods was increasing in the 
Soviet Union too, and fluctuations here would come to play a major role in Soviet 
economic planning. Demand for agricultural products was also growing, but 
in consequence of unfavorable natural conditions agriculture would remain a 
bottleneck of the Soviet economy. 


~ On the basis of Soviet sources, the speaker noted that from 1958 to 1964 the 
average monthly wage of Soviet white- and blue-collar workers rose from 
77.8 to 90.1 rubles. During the same period, the total retail trade turnover rose 
. from 67,720,000,000 to 96,361,000,000 rubles. Particularly remarkable was the’ 
considerable increase in credit sales, previously condemned on ideological 
grounds. In 1964, such sales amounted to 2,752,500,000 rubles, as compared 
with only 633,000,000 rubles in 1960. At the same time, during the period 
1958-64 the production of consumer goods increased by only 47 percent, that 
of producer goods, on the other hand, by 81 percent, the percentage of invest- 
ments in the former dropping from 5.9 to 5.1. In 1965, the average Soviet white- 
or blue-collar worker still: had to pay extremely high (by Western standards) 
real prices for most consumer goods. For example, he had to work 54 hours 
20 minutes for a, pair of men’s leather shoes, 5 hours 26 minutes for a pair of 
nylon stockings, 235 hours 30 minutes for.a man’s suit, 521 hours 54 minutes 
for a television set and approximately 153 weeks for a “Moskvich” automobile. 
Even so, in 1964 per capita consumption was 73.6 percent higher than in 1950. . 


Stefan C. Stolte, a contributor to publications of the Institute, then spoke on the 
situation in respect of the other Comecon countries. He showed that in the eco- 
nomic policies of most of these countries agriculture continues to be neglected in 
favor of heavy industry. Both in highly-industrialized Eastern Germany as well as 
in industrially backward Rumania, production of producer goods was increasing ` 
faster than that of consumer goods. In 1962, for example, the growth rates for 
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the two categories respectively were 6.9 and 3.3 percent in Eastern Germany 
and 17.5 and 10.2 percent in Rumania. Less uniform was the picture as regards 
the agricultural policies of the countries concerned. Whereas in Poland the share 
of agriculture in total state investments rose from an average of 11.9 percent 
over the period 1959-62 to 12.8 percent in 1963, in Hungary from 18.8 to 20.3 
percent and in the USSR ‘from 14.9 to 16. 5 ee in all the other Comecon 
‘countries it dropped. pid 


Mr. Stolte demonstrated, with the aid of statistics, that although on some 
sectors of consumer goods production the Soviet-bloc countries had quantitatively 
caught up with the West, on others they were still far behind. The latter, despite 
prolonged and massive efforts, was particularly true of the production of chemi- 
cals, the lack of which was hampering agticultural development and also restricting 
the range of many categories of consumer goods. 


“On the basis of Communist sources, the speaker showed that of all the 
Comecon countries only those ,could boast of per-hectare agricultural yields 
comparable ‘to Western levels which had already been highly developed agri- 
culturally before being taken over by Communist regimes, namely Eastern 
‚Germany and Czechoslovakia. These “two countries, however, did not have 
. sufficient agricultural acreage, and were thus compelled to import foodstuffs 
themselves. The chronically bad state of Comecon agriculture could therefore 
only .be improved through the efforts of the other member-countries, which 
had an abundance of agricultural land, but these in turn had so far failed to 
boost their yields substantially. Poland alone had achieved some success on 
certain sectors; this, however, could not be ascribed to Communist methods in 
view of the fact that, as late as 1963, 85.7 percent of her agricultural land was 
being cultivated on a private basis. In other Comecon countries, too, the remaining 
privately-run farms were N more productive than collectivized or state- 
managed agriculture. 

The third speaker, Mr.: Keith, Bush (Radio Liberty, Munich), gave a survey 
of post-Khrushchev reforms in Soviet agriculture. Wheat purchase plans for 
1965-70 had been more realistically set at an average yearly level of 55,700,000 
tons, only 2,000;000 tons more than the figure actually achieved during the period 
1960-64 (Khbrushchev’s plans had called for the purchase of no less than 
'90,000,000 tons in 1970). Livestock production plans had had to be similarly 
revised downwards. Agricultural price-, tax- and investment policy had been 
further reformed in agriculture’s favor. The Soviet leaders were evidently 
aiming at boosting labor productivity by means of material incentives. In addition 
to this, mechanization was being intensified and the supply of artificial fertilizer 
improved. These measures might well bear fruit one day; the difficulty, however, 
was that the collective farmer was still too often treated as a second-class citizen 
and lacked interest in collective farming. 


“ The—albeit cautious—optimism expressed by Mr. Bush in regard to these 
latest Soviet developments was nothing, however, in comparison to that of the -- 
last speaker, Soviet affairs analyst R. Rockingham Gill. His comment, for example, 
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on the Soviet plan to increase the annual production of private automobiles to 
700,000-800,000 by 1970 was that a police state in which the population was 
fast becoming motorized was almost a contradiction in terms. Three objections 
can be made to this viewpoint. First of all, the pace of motorization in the Soviet 
Union is only relatively fast; even in 1970, Soviet private automobile production 

‘ will.be less than one-third of the figure reached by Western Germany in 1964. 
Secondly, the USSR has only a very sparse network of surfaced motor roads, 
which even under the current five-year plan is to be extended by not more than 
a comparatively modest 63,000 kilometers (Pravda, Februaty 20, 1966). Thirdly, 
Hitler’s Germany promoted motorization and autobahn construction at least as 
vigorously as the USSR is doing now, pus the Nazi police state did not collapse 
for this” reason. 

"Mr. GilPs optimism, however, was DE chiefly on the figures for investments | 
under the current five-year plan. According to Soviet sources, the lion’s share 

- of total investments, namely, 71 out of approximately 310 thousand million rubles, 

was to go to agriculture. Besides benefiting agriculture, this would bring about 

a major upswing in the consumer goods industry. Unfortunately, the draft 

five-year plan as published by Pravda on February 20, 1966, does not seem to 

justify these great expectations. In addition to the above two figures, those of 

152 thousand million rubles (approximately) for the development of industry, | 

transport and communications, and 75 thousand million—i.e., still more than 

for agriculture—for housing and cultural and service facilities, were quoted. 

Moreover, consumer goods production is to increase by only 43-46 percent as 

against 49-52 percent for producer goods production. Thus, heavy industry is 

to retain its priority. 

. Finally, Messrs. Gill, Bush and Stolte and Dr. Gert Leptin (West Berlin) 
took part in a discussion chaired by Dr. Albert Feller, from-the Büro Bonner 
Berichte, during the course of which there was a lively exchange on prospects 
for the de-ideologization of Soviet Communism. It was noticeable that by the 
end of the discussion the optimism displayed during the ae proper had 


been considerably subdued. 
S.C.S. 


Erratum 


On page 27 of the Bulletin, 1967, No. 1, line 7 from the bottom should read: “Ben Bella in 
Algeria and Nkrumah in Ghana. China posed as leader of the colored...” 


` 
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- ARTICLES 


Soviet-Turkish Relations and Kosygin’s 
Trip to Turkey 
f SÜLEYMAN TEKINER 


~“ The following article may be regarded as ‘supplementing Prof. William B. Ballis’s 
survey of Soviet-Turkish relations during the decade 1953—63 (see Bulletin, 1964, No. 9). 
It describes the beginning of a new stage in its psychological aspect, and, as the work of 
„an author stemming from the Turkic cultural sphere, i is based on Turkısh as well as on 
" Soviet sources. The importance of recent relations between the two countries extends 
beyond the sphere of purely local policy, since ‘the problem of creating a neutralized 
(though not satellite) country on the USSR’s southern borders, compatable to Finland 
in the north-west, is here involved. 


~ During the week December 20-27, 1966, Chairman of the Council of Minis- 
ters of the USSR A. N. Kosygin visited Turkey at the invitation of the Turkish 
government.. He was accompanied by the chairmen of the Councils of Ministers 
` of.the Ukrainian and Kazakh SSR“, V. V. Shcherbitsky and M. Beisebayev, 
First Deputy Foreign Minister V. V. Kuznetsov, First Deputy Chairman of the 
. State Committee for Foreign Economic Relations I. V. Arkhipov and Soviet 
Ambassador to Turkey A. A. Smirnov. The delegation visited not only Ankara 
but also Izmir and. Istanbul, where it inspected industrial enterprises, places of 
` historic interest, and cultural and other institutions. It was the first visit ever 
paid to Turkey by the head of a Soviet government, and the significance of the 
event was stressed by many Turkish politicians and by the entire Turkish press. 

Apart from a few isolated incidents (which were ignored by the Soviet press), 
. the visit may be said to have passed off quietly. The population of the three 
citiés visited received the delegation in polite, even friendly, fashion, though 
without especial enthusiasm. A group of young’ people-in Ankara threw down 
some Hungarian national flags at the feet-of their Soviet guest as a reminder of 
. the Hungarian: tragedy, but refrained from more violent demonstration of their 
feelings. It was stated, not only in the official communiqué but also in the Tur- 
kish press, that the negotiations bee the two sides ee in a “friendly 
aaa pen? oF 

x, 


Soviet-Turkish relations have pursued a rather tortuous course and passed 
“through a number of different stages. Turkish people still remember the Soviet 
aid rendered to the Kemalists during the difficult period when they were fighting 


= 1 Pravda, December 28, 1966. 


2 Bolketia ot - ; . 3 
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for the liberation of Anatolia, a considerable part of which was then ‚under 
foreign occupation. 


Soviet Russia was the first to acknowledge the provisional government 
established by Kemal Atatürk in 1920, and on March 16, 1921, a Soviet-Turkish 
treaty of friendship was signed in Moscow.? A further important agreement, the 
treaty of friendship and neutrality, was signed on December 17, 1925.3 Both 
these agreements, especially the former, did much to strengthen the position of 
the young Turkish republic abroad. At the same time, it should be remembered 
that the advantages were mutual: cooperation between the two countries made 
it easier for the Soviet government to occupy the Transcaucasian democratic 
republics of Azerbaidzhan, Armenia and Georgia,. which had sprung up ‘after 
the revolution of February 1917. 


The subsequent deterioration in Soviet-Turkish relations began, not after 
the death of Kemal Atatiirk, as has been frequently asserted in recent years in the 
columns of the Soviet press, but immediately after Turkey, as a result of the 
Treaty of Lausanne (1923), had begun normaiizing her relations with the Western 
powers. This process was consistently attacked in the Soviet press. The agree- 
ment signed in 1928 on the liquidation of the “Ottoman debt,” for example, is 

described as “enslaving” or “discriminatory” (Rabalny). 5 The Mediterranean 
an s agreement” concluded by Turkey in 1935 is likewise described as 

a weapon for the British policy of encouraging aggression.”® In 1936, the 
Turkish delegation at Montreux refused to support a Soviet proposal concerning 
the question of the control of the Straits on the grounds that it violated ‘Turkish 
sovereignty. The following year, the Turkish government signed the Saadabad 
Friendship Pact with its neighbors Iran, Iraq and Afghanistan, which the Soviets 
maintained was “designed to bring the countries of the Near and Middle East 
into the orbit of British policy.”? Finally, on the eve of World War II, on 
October 19, 1939, Turkey concluded a military alliance with Britain and France. 


Although she did not withdraw from this alliance, Turkey signed a treaty of 
friendship and non-aggression with Germany on June 18, 1941, which enabled 
‚her after the outbreak of hostilities between Germany and the Soviet Union to 
declare her neutrality, which she continued to'observe until the end of the war. 
dt thay here be commented that, as is pointed out in Turkish political literature, 
. it was only thanks to her neutrality that Turkey escaped the fate of the satellite 
countries and was not occupied by Soviet troops immediately after the war was 
over. If she had joined either side she would probably have had to-suffer Soviet 
occupation, whether because of her defeat or as part of her “liberation.”) ` 





2 Bolshaya Sovstskaya Bursikhopsdige (Large Soviet Encyclopedia), 1st ed., Vol. LV, Moscow, 1947, 
col, 368. 


3 Ibid., col. 374, 

4 Pravda Vostoka, Tashkent, December 18, 1966; ‚Prasda, December 26, 1966. 

5 Bolshaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya, 2nd cd., Vol. XLII, Moscow, 1956, p. 504. 
e Thid, ` 

7 Ibid. 
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On March 19, 1945, the Soviet government denounced the Soviet-Turkish 
treaty of friendship and neutrality of 1925 as “having lost its importance and 
requiring serious modification.”® Then came the Soviet claims to various eastern 
territories in Turkey—-Kars, Ardahan, Artvin, etc.® A little later, the USSR 
demanded a revision of the control of the Straits set up by the Montreux Con- 
vention of 1936, proposing in its place that the Straits be defended jointly by the 
USSR and Turkey.!® 


This was the culminating point in the deterioration of the two countries’ 
postwar relations. As a result of Soviet pressure, ‚Turkey became more closely 
bound to the Western powers, teceiving economic and military aid under the 
“Truman Doctrine” (1947-48) and joining the North Atlantic Treaty bloc in 
1952. Three years later, she was one of the original signatories to the Baghdad 
Pact, later developed into the Central Treaty Organization. All this tended to 
paralyze Soviet overtures with regard to Turkey. 


After the death of Stalin in May 1953, the Soviet government proposed a 
“normalization” of Soviet-Turkish relations.11 A Soviet note dated May 30 stated 
that “the governments of the Armenian and Georgian SSR’s renounced their 
territorials claims” with regard to the Turkish republic.!? The newly-elected 
Central Committee First Secretary Nikita Khrushchev also referred to the need 
for reestablishing friendly relations between the two countries. In a speech to the 
Supreme Soviet on December 29, 1953, he said: 


We all know that when Turkey was led by Kemal Atatürk and Ismet Inönü we 
had very good relations with her, but then they came under a cloud. We cannot say 
that this occurred solely because of Turkey’s fault—on our part, ii remarks were 
made that were out of place and darkened these relations. -~ 

After this, measures were taken on our side to change the situation that had 
arisen and restore friendly relations with this country. Unfortunately, however, 
no measures in response have been forthcoming from Turkish statesmen.15 


There was, indeed, no response from Turkey. Her statesmen, mindful of past 
experience, took a skeptical attitude to Soviet overtures for “peaceful coexis- 
tence.” Not only did this skepticism seem to prove justified by the events of 
1956 in Hungary, but the Turkish government found itself confronted by politi- 
cal difficulties that were a direct result of Soviet foreign policy. One of these was 
the “Syrian crisis” artificially created by the Soviet government toward the end 
of 1957, which turned Syria into a powder barrel that might explode at any 
moment. All this was pointed out in a letter (ignored by the Soviet press) from 
Prime Minister Menderes to Chairman of the Council of Ministers Bulganin, who 
was engaged in a “peaceful offensive” against Turkey at the time. The letter stated: 
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A new and extremely dangerous process is developing in Syria. If the establish- 
ment of truly friendly relations with Turkey, based on mutual confidence, is desir- 
able, an abandonment of the policy being pursued [by the Soviet government] in 
Syria would, of course, create a basis suitable for this purpose. Pressure and threats 
are naturally not the means that lead to truly friendly relations.14 - 


In 1965, Podgorny, heading a delegation of Soviet parliamentarians who 
were visiting Turkey, admitted that the, USSR was responsible for the deter- 
- joration of relations between the two countries and censured the “Khrushchev 
leadership” for not having taken sufficieatly decisive measures to correct the 
errors made by Stalin,?5 and it is Bere that in doing so he had the “oyan 
crisis? a mind. 


; + In’recent years, patticularly since the adoption of ihe new Turkish consti- 
= tution in.1961, which guarantees complete freedom of expression, the left-wing 
Turkish press has been demanding ever more insistently an improvement of 

2 Turco-Soviet relations,.even close cooperation with the USSR. The coalition 
~ governments that have been in power since the parliamentary elections of 1961, 
mostly under the leadership of Inönü, leader of the People’s Republican Party, 

have also been pursuing the aim of good-neighborly relations with their northern 

neighbor. ; 


Turco-Soviet rapprochement was farther promoted by certain joteenational 
events, notably the crises over Cuba and Cyprus. Yielding to American demands, 
Khrushchev dismantled the Soviet rocket bases in Cuba, but in turn demanded 
the removal of American rocket bases in Turkey.!® Although President Kennedy 
officially refused the Soviet demand as a ccndition for fulfillment of the American 
demand,!? the American bases in Turkey were nevertheless later removed. This, 
of coutse, was bound to produce an impression upon the government and 
public opinion in Turkey. A more decisive factor, however, was the crisis over - 
: Cyprus. Turkey considered that in her conflict with Greece over this question 
p she had not received adequate support from her Western allies, and gradually 

became persuaded that the Soviet Union was of primary importance for a solution 
of this conflict i in her favor: 


All these circumstances contributed to the turn that Soviet-Turkish relations 
took in 1963, beginning with the visit peid-by Turkish parliamentarians to the 
a USSR in May of that year. The delegation, headed by Chairman of the Turkish 
Senate Suat Hayri Ürgüplü, met with a very warm reception. During October— 
, November of the next. year, Foreign Minister Feridun Erkin spent a month on 
; an official visit to the USSR, the chief result of which was the (for Turkey) 
favorable position taken up by the USSR on the Cyprus question. A joint com- 

2 muniqué stated: 





14 Zafer, Ankara, October 5, 1957. . 
18 Archiv der Gegenwart, Vol. XXXV (1965), Born—Vienns—Zurich, p. 11635A, 
16 Ibid., Vol. XXXII (1962), p. 10193D. 

17 Thid., p. 10247C. 


' Both sides expressed their desire for a peaceful solution of the Cyprus question 
on a basis of respecting the sovereignty and territorial integrity of the Republic of 
‚ Cyprus,... observing the legal rights of both national communities which ensure 
them a peaceful life, and acknowledging the fact of the existence oi two national 
communities ‘on the island.18 


Progress was also made in these negotiations "with ea to Soviet-Turkish 
trade relations. The two foreign ministers, Gromyko and Erkin, signed an 
agreement on the establishment of cultural and scientific ties, an agreement 
which, although not yet ratified by the Grand National Assembly, is already 
being practically observed. Asked, after the negotiations were over, by [zvestia 

* correspondent in Ankara Valentin Lednev for his opinion concerning the future 
of relations between the two countries, Erkin said: 


Of course, the material results of the visit, if I may put it that way, are not very 
great, but the main thing is that encouraging prospects for future negotiations 
have opened up. 

I compare our visit with the last j journey to have been made to the USSR by a 
foreign minister of ‘Turkey, which took place twenty-five years ago. Saracoglu’s 
mission had negative results. It was followed by a deterioration in the relations 
‘between our two countries. The negotiations that we have been conducting are a 
complete contrast.1® 


During the visit paid by Soviet parliamentarians in January 1965 (in return 
for the Turkish visit of 1963), Podgorny, who headed the delegation, was given 
an opportunity of speaking before the Grand National Assembly. “We should 
like to hope,” he said, “that the frontier between the Soviet Union and the 
Turkish Republic will become a frontier of good-neighborly relations, and the 
Black Sea a sea of peace.”?° Dealing with the Cyprus question, he confirmed the 
Soviet attitude outlined above. He further extended an invitation from the 
Supreme Soviet and the Soviet government to President Gürsel and Prime 
Minister Inönü to visit the Soviet Union. The invitations were accepted, but 
could not be taken up, since Inönü’s government was overthrown in July 1965 
and Giirsel died in October of the following year. In May 1965, Gromyko 
visited Turkey, and in ‚the following August Inönü’s successor, Ürgüplü, head 
of another coalition, visited the USSR. The negotiations which he conducted 
in Moscow may be regarded, from the Turkish point of view, as successful—not 
so much because the regular Soviet phrase about “cooperation betweeh states 
‚ with different social systems on a basis of...non-interference in each other’s 
internal affairs and equality of rights” was included for the first time in an official 
Turkish document?! as because the Soviet leaders once more confirmed their 
views’ on the Cyprus question, acknowledging the “existence of two national 
communities, the Greek and the Turkish, on the island” and the necessity of 
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“observing their legal rights.”’?? In addition, a further step was made in economic 
telations. Both heads of government expressed their “satisfaction at the progress 
of mutual trade during the past year’’*5 and their desire to extend it further. 
Turkey undertook to purchase Soviet machinery and technical, equipment for 
the construction of certain industrial plants, while the USSR was to buy large 
uantities of ‘Turkish products. In an irterview with a Times correspondent, 
Ürgüplü stated that the Soviet government had expressed its willingness to 
finance the construction of nine factories and a dam. The latter is an irrigational 
dam on the frontier river Arpachai, while the former include a steel foundry, an 
oil refinery-and a coe plate factory. The USSR was to provide a credit of sixty 
million pounds sterling for fifteen years at an interest rate of 2.5 percent. 24 While: 
he was in the USSR, Orgöplt invited Kosygin to visit Turkey: hence the occa- 
sion for the subject of this article. 


Kosygin’s principal aim may be supposed to have been to consolidate the 
improvement made in the relations between the two countries. His first day in 
Turkey probably brought him some disappointment. There were no cheering 
crowds to greet him, and indifferent glances were almost all he got. There were 
very few Soviet flags hung out (by private persons, at least) along his route. 
Evidently deciding to look at things realistically, however, Kosygin ignored his 
first impressions and did his best to erase from the Turks’ memory unpleasant 
reminiscences of the past. Here he did fairly well. 


From the very first day, he pursued the course of currying the favor of Turkish 
public opinion. At the first dinner biren in his honor by Prime Minister Süleyman 
Demirel, he declared: 


Complete equality of en respect for [the other’s] soveceignty, independence 
and territorial integrity, non-interference in [the other’s] internal affairs, cooperation 
in accordance with the interests of both countries [and] the principles of peaceful 
coexistence have been and remain definitive for the position of the Soviet Union 
vis-a-vis states with a social regime different from ours.%5 


Dealing with the state of Soviet-Turkish relations and prospects foe the 
future, Kosygin made the following remark, which is impottant as implying the 
abandonment of Soviet territorial claims: 


We have managed to remove much of what had formerly stood in the way. 
Between the Soviet Union and Turkey, there are no territorial or other controversial 
questions which might hinder the development of relations on the basis of genuine 
good- -neighborly relations and friendship.?® 


Later, ata return dinner, Kosygin defined the purpose of his delegation’s visit 
‚as follows: 
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Questions concerning the relations of our countries, one: with another, have 
always constituted a very substantial part of our foreign policy. This is true today 
too. Our present visit also serves as an expression of the interest of the government 

‚of the Soviet Union in the establishment of solid mutual understanding with 
Turkey.?? 


Referring to another question. of great importance for Turkey, vız., her parti- 
cipation in NATO and CENTO, he remarked that he received with gratification 
the assurances of Turkish politicians concerning their sincere desire for the 
farther improvement of relations between the two countries but that, for his 
part, he did not consider that “such a development .must take place at the cost 
of a deterioration in Turkey’s relations with any other states.”’®® Such an alter- 
native he regarded as “unjustified.” He went on to emphasize: 


Our peoples must be completely persuaded that the Soviet-Turkish frontier, 
both on land and on sea, is a frontier of peace and friendship, and this position 
cannot be changed under the influence of any external factors. The Soviet Union 
would be prepared to take definite steps in order to assure and consolidate this 
[feeling of] confidence in our peoples.®® 


What Kosygin meant precisely by “definite steps” is as yet obscure. Perhaps 
she meant the conclusion of a non-aggression pact, which, it may be supposed, 
the Turkish government would be glad to accept: a considerable part of the 
Turkish press is already welcoming such a possibility. 

In almost all his speeches, Kosygin assured his hearers that differences of 
opinion on certain world problems (repeatedly mentioned in his official speeches by 
Demirel) should not prove an obstacle to establishing the best relations between 
the two countries. Speaking at a large reception in the Sale palace in Istanbul, 
on the eve of his departure, Kosygin returned to this question once more: 


We are aware that we occupy different standpoints on certain international 
questions. But this does not hide the prospects for further development of 
Soviet-Turkish relations.° 


The communiqué issued after the visit was over indicates that the Soviet and 
Turkish viewpoints were in fact brought closer together on many important 
international problems.°! Agreement was reached on the following points: the 
need for strengthening the United Nations; the fulfillment of obligations arising 
from international treaties; promotion of European collaboration in various 
spheres; the need for universal disarmament; the non-proliferation of nuclear 
weapons; the cessation of nuclear tests of all kinds; the calling of a world con- 
ference on disarmament; the relaxation of international tension; the preservation 
of peace in the Near and Middle East, etc. On the Cyprus question, which, as 
Kosygin himself observed, occupies a central place in the interests of Turkish 
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jakie opinion, Kosygin confirmed the point of view previously set forth in 
Soviet statements and in previous Soviet-Turkish communiqués. The communi- 


` - , qué also touched on the question of the Vietnam war, stating that both parties 


considered that the Geneva agreement of 1954 should serve'as a basis for regu- 
lating the conflict. The joint conviction was expressed that the Vietnamese people . 
should be given an opportunity to determine its own fate.?? 


The only comment that can be made here is that if these generalizations are ` 

not left unrealized and are not interpreted in practice in quite different ways by 
the two parties concerned (which the near future will show), then even a partial 
rapprochement of the two points of view is bound to lead to some improvement 
in their relations. 


A large part in the negotiations in Ankara was dansk occupied by the 
discussion of trade and economic ties. This was evident from all.the official 
speeches delivered by both heads of government during the entire visit. Demirel, 
for example, on several occasions stressed that the need for economic recovery 
and an improvement in the population’s living standard are “Turkey’s main 
- problem.”®® During the negotiations, as Kosygin stated in his farewell speech, ` 

agreement was reached on the extension of trade and economic ties between the 
two countries, and this is in the interests of both of them. s ; | 


_ In generally, very little information is available on proposed Soviet economic 
aid to Turkey. According to Pravda special correspondents T. Kolesnichenko 
and I. Ugolkov, industrial plants in the construction of which the USSR is to 
render assistance include a large metallurgical and an alluminum wörks.®t The 
- Turkish journalist Mehmet ci mentions in addition sulfate, oxygen and 
textile plants.*° 


As for the extension of Soviet-Turkish trade, certain steps in this direction 
- have alteady been taken. In 1964, the total volume of trade between the two 
‚countries amounted to 19 million dollars, and in 1966 to 50 million dollars.°® 
` Tt is still, of course, an open question how the Turkish government will react to 
Kosygin’s wish that “the development of political and economic ties should go 
hand in hand, supplementing one another mutually. 87 True, Kosygin has so far 
not gone beyond expressing “friendly desires” ‘on this’ delicate matter; never- . 
theless, it will not be easy to bring the political interests of Turkey—a member 
of NATO whose economy is based on the principle of a free market and who is 
particularly on the alert against Communist infiltration—into line with those of 
the Soviet Union. . i 


During Kosygin’s trips through Turkey, jocal journalists repeatedly t tried to 
obtain his views on the role of the private sector in a country’s economy, but he‘ 
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obstinately declined to discuss the subject. Reporting on his visit to various 
industrial plants in Istanbul, the Turkish reporter Umit Gürtunga observed that 
the words “private sector” for Kosygin were a “highly unpleasant expression.’’38 
According to the Turkish press, during a visit on December 26 to a large and 
up-to-date ceramics factory belonging to a well-known Turkish entrepreneur, 
“ Kosygin was obliged to say that “differences in doctrine and theory in this sphere 
do not permit him to express any views on this question.”3? 

Summing up the negotiations that had taken place during the visit, both 
sides expressed their complete satisfaction. Demirel described the visit, as “an 
important stage” in‘ Turco-Soviet relations.4° With regard to the economic 
results of the negotiations, Demirel said, addressing Kosygin: 


The decisions which we have taken with the object of raising our relations 
in this sphere to a higher level inspire hope for the future. Your personal help i in the 
adoption of these decisions, which will enable the Soviet Union to make its contri- 
bution to Turkey’s attempts to achieve economic pen has been of great 
value to us.“ 


Kosygin was equally positive in his comments: “For our part, we are satis- 
fied with the results of the visit.”4? According to the Turkish Foreign Ministry, 
“the creation of a favorable atmosphere is the most important result of the 
Turco-Soviet negotiations.”43 “Apart from this,” added an official at the ministry, 

-“the heads of government confirmed that Turkey and the Soviet Union may be 
good friends.’’44 Inönü, now one of the leaders of the opposition, also described 
the visit as “beneficial,” and stressed the creation of an atmosphere of mutual 
- confidence. 45 N 

' ` The reaction of various sections of Turkish public opinion was, of course, 
varied to a high degree. Leaving aside both the extreme right-wing circles, which 
virtually accused their government of being pro-Communist, and the extreme 
left wing, which openly preaches “pro-Soviet neutrality,” one can say that the 
general reaction, i.e., that of the broad center, was not negative. The main body 
of the Turkish press attached great importance to the rapprochement and main- 

tained that Turkey should take the hand of friendship extended by Moscow, 
though “this should not be ayer ‚to harm nes friendly relations with other 
countries, 


Here it is worth while ee the views ped i in an editorial in the 
Istanbul newspaper Dünya by Falih Rıfkı Atay during Kosygin’s visit. Atay, one 
of Turkey’s oldest and best-known journalists, is a follower of the policies pur- 
sued by Atatürk, and, among others, has always drawn a distinction between 
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Soviet-Turkish relations and the Communist threat within the country. Under 
the heading “The Soviet Union and Turkey,” Atay maintained that Turkey has 
always, even at the time when she was imprisoning Communists, remained true 
to her obligation, contained in all international treaties signed by her, to avoid all 
aggression against.the Soviet Union. To ve in friendship—or, at least to avoid 
all conflict—with the Soviet Union has always been in Turkey’s interest; but 
such friendship, he said, must not be allowed to damage any other of her interests. 
Turkey, he wrote, joined the Western powers at the moment when she was 
threatened with dismemberment by Stalin—a threat which confronted the entire 
Western world immediately after the USSR: had’ exploded its first atomic bomb. 
One must not forget Khrushchev’s remiader that one atomic bomb would be 
enough to destroy Paris and another to raze London. In the face of these Soviet 
threats, not only Turkey but the entire West was obliged to resort to assistance 
from the USA. NATO was created in 1949 to avert the Soviet threat, and this 
aim was achieved. 


Turning to the situation today, Atay points out that a number of factors, in 
particular the recent aggressiveness of Communist China, have compelled the 
USSR to seek some sort of armistice’ with the West. Nonetheless, despite their 
revision of the principles of Marxism-Leninism, the Soviet leaders have not 
given up fighting for them. The United States and its allies have always been 
an important obstacle to the triumph of Marxism-Leninism, and although the 
threat from Mao is now in the foreground the Soviet leaders’ chief aims are still 
to disintegrate Western groupings, isolate America and her allies and assume 
leadership of the “third world.” In all countries, Atay maintained, the left wing 

is doing all it can to secure the dissolution of NATO and the isolation of the 
“ USA from countries such as Turkey under the pretext of testoring the latter’s 
“complete- independence.” The call for “complete independence” is usually 
accompanied by assurances of the peaceful intentions of the present Soviet 
leaders and comments about American imperialism. But who, he asks, can 
guarantee that tomorrow will not see a revival of the Moscow-Peking axis? 
NATO undoubtedly succeeded in removing the danger of Soviet aggression, 
and apart from NATO Turkey has nothing on which she could rely in the event 
of some new danger. Turkey should develop her relations with the USSR as far 
_as possible, but without harming her ties with NATO and the USA. Perhaps, 
the day will come when Turkey, side by side with the United States and the Soviet 
Union, will fight the Chinese threat. 


Finally, Atay observes that Atatiirk’s policy was to avoid all conflict with 
the Soviet Union. Here, Turkey has done everything possible; if harmonious 
relations were disturbed, it was not she that was responsible. Turkey’s friends 
will understand if today she applies the proverb, “Once bitten, twice shy.” On 
the other hand, any attempt to turn the’Turkish population against the Soviet 
Union can only do harm to Turkey.4® os 
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We have dwelt at such length on Atay’s article here because, as the work of 
one of Turkey’s most experienced political commentators, it appears to reflect the 
point of view now prevailing in Turkey. “Friendship with the USSR—but not 
at the cost of our friendship. with the West” would appear to sum up this point 
of view. And this should be borne in mind whenever the future of relations 
between the two countries is being discussed. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 
Soviet Timber Shipping 


The fact that the Soviet- Union, prior to World War II first and foremost a 
land power, has, in a much-changed power-political and hence also economico- 
political constellation, maritime ambitions as well, i is clear from the way in which 


she is expanding her mercantile marine and ports. The incomparably rapid’ ~- 


expansion of the Soviet mercantile marine, which in only a few years has become 
` one’ of the largest in the world, is reflected in the following figures: 


Expansion of Mercantile Marines of USSR and the World, 1961—66 


Vesela Gros Tons Toas Deadweight Vessels Gros Tons Toús Deadweight 

c USSR ———___- ec he Wad aeee a 
2177 PR 1,076 3,930,072 5,196,373 -23,183 126,735,942 180,552,016 
IE en. 1,544» 7,742,927 10,676,064 25,724 159,964,981 232,206,015 


* Eaciuding fishing vessels, 

ae Bachiding vessels of less ER 300 gross register tons. 

Thus, during the five-year period in cuestion, the Soviet maanake marine 

. very nearly doubled in terms of gross register tons and slightly more than 
doubled in terms of tons deadweight, as against corresponding world increases 
of only 26 and 28 percent. It also improved its position in the world league from 
twelfth out of 74 nations to sixth out of 90. 

Soviet timber shipping has been duly caught up in this general expansion. 
In the last few years, the USSR has been enlarging and improving its timber ports 
and building substantially larger, more >owerful' and better equipped timber 
freighters with capacities of 1,000 standards! and more. This article is an, attempt 
to give an overall picture of past and present developments on this sector. 
(Certain reservations, however, must be made in respect to the completeness of 
the source material used inasmuch as until recently the USSR did not publish 
detailed official statistics on. the composition of her merchant fleet.) 

At present, the USSR is the second largest exporter of sawn coniferous timber 
(Canada being the largest). Such timber is primarily transported by sea, and 
constitutes the major item of cargo in the timber freighters of the Soviet Union 
and other countries as well. Recent production and export figures for the-USSR . 
have been as follows: 


Soviet ‚Production and Exports of Sawn Coniferous Timber, 1961—64 


(Standards), 

> Production Exports Producton Exports | 

1961 ovoid, 18,972,000 1,113,500 Was . 19,100,000 1,396,500 
1962: unse 19,009,000 1,283,100- 1964 arena — 1 ,642,600 


1 The measure usually used for sawn coniferous timber, equal to approximately 2.6 tons or 
4.67 cubic meters. i 
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These exports have since increased further, the major importing country in 
Europe being Great Britain, followed by Hungary, Western Germany, the 
Benelux countries, and France. In 1965, Japan became a significant importer of 
Soviet: sawn and round coniferous timber, which as far as is known is shipped 
out via the ports of Vladivostok and Nakhodka, on the Sea of Japan (in the 
last few years these two ports have been considerably expanded, albeit not only 


~ for the purposes of commercial shipping). Although domestic consumption, as 


the above figures show, has been enjoying priority, Soviet exports of sawn 
coniferous timber have in recent years amounted to approximately one-third of 
those of all other European exporters. In 1964, Great Britain alone took 335,700 
standards, and in 1965, 335,900 standards, from the USSR (both figures are for 
the period January—September). Now that Sweden and Finland have been 
supplanted by Canada and the USSR as,the major exporters to Great Britain, 
the commencement of selling by the Soviet state timber export organization 
“Eksportles,” rather than the state auctions in the two Scandinavian countries, 
is the most important event on the North European timber market. 


* 


Let us now take a look at the Soviet timber ports. These can be divided, 
according to location and importance, into three groups, namely: the Arctic 
ports (these are located mainly on the White Sea, and constitute the most impor- 
tant group); Leningrad and the Baltic ports; and Vladivostok and Nakhodka 
on the Sea of Japan. ` 


The USSR’s Arctic ports are only accessible to regular shipping from May or 
June onwards. Arkhangelsk, on the White.Sea, on the delta of the Northern 
Dvina, with 270,000 inhabitants one of the few cities of any size on the 
USSR’s Arctic seaboard, has quays, bunkering facilities and repair yards capable 
of berthing ships with draughts of up to 8.2 meters. Igarka, on the river Yenisei, 
some 900 kilometers from its mouth, was founded only in 1929, and now has 
about 15,000 inhabitants. Timber began to be shipped out from here in 1930, 
initially in ships sailing under the Norwegian, Finnish or Swedish flag which 
proceeded in convoy through the Kara Sea. Exclusively a timber port, and located 
further inland than any other such port in the Soviet Union, Igarka has been 
increasing in importance since about 1960, this despite the fact that it is normally 
only open to shipping from the middle of July to the beginning of October. 
Its piers can take five to seven freighters of up to 7.3 meters draught and 2,700 
standards capacity, while a further seven or eight vessels can be berthed in the 
river. Other ports in this group are Kovda, Keret, Kem, Onega, Soroka (formerly 
Umba), Mezen and Pechora, on the estuary of the river of the same name, from 
which primarily small consignments for minor Western European importers 
are shipped out. 


The all-round port of Leningrad (population 3,200,000) accounts for approx- 
imately 90 percent of all Soviet sawn timber exports ‘shipped out via the Baltic. 
Thanks to the use of ice-breakers, it is open all round the year to ships of up to 
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10 meters draught. Also worthy of mention in connection with the export of 
Soviet sawn coniferous timber and timber semiproducts are the ports of Riga, 
Ventspils, Vyborg and Tallin. 

As for Vladivostok and Nakhodka, all that can be said About them at 
present is that Japan negotiated with “Bksportles” the import of some 4,500,000- 
cubic meters of timber during 1966. There are no data on the volume shipped out.. 
through these ports in previous years. l 

Soviet timber freighter tonnage can Fe split up into much the same groups 
- as the timber ports—as indeed can the entire Soviet mercantile and fishing 
fleet, albeit with the reservation that the USSR’s modern timber freighters are, 
in view of the restricted accessibility of the northern ports, designed and used as 


‘ multi-purpose vessels. Since, however, pertinent information on Leningrad, 


and particularly the other’ Baltic timber ports, is also sparse, we ate virtually 
‘left. with only the ports on the USSR’s northern seaboard for our analysis. 
Thus, only those vessels plying between Leningrad and British ports (timber 
exports to Western Germany are carried almost exclusively in German ships) 
could be considered which were also observed in the northern ports. Consider- 
ation of the ports by groups is therefore imperative. As regards the Arctic ports, 
.the picture during the period 1963-65 was as follows: : 1 


Soviet Timber Freighter Movements Out of Arctic Group of Ports, 1963—65 


Number “ Namber Total Gross Average Gross 
Š of Trips of Veselis ` Tonnage Toonage per Trip 
1963... ES 48 42 169,982 “ 3,541 
We! II en 2003 63 3 209,774 3,3297 
, E E S ` 50 214,738 3,579 
Total ces 171 145 594,494 — 


' Thus, the increasé in Soviet timber exports has been accompanied by an 
increase in Soviet timber tonnage. Most of that listed in the above table came 
into service during the period 1961—64. Generally speaking, modern Soviet 
timber freighters are shelter-deckers, with one lower deck, one-sixth to one- 
eighth of the cargo being carried above deck (where it is exposed to the elements). 
In the case of single-deckers, roughly two-thirds of the cargo is carried in the hold. 
Figures on individual Arctic ports are-as follows: 


Soviet Timber Freighter Movements Out of Individual Artic Ports, 1963—65 























1963 1964 — 1965 Total 
P Trips Gross Tons Taps Gros Tons Trips, Grom Toos Trips Gron Tons 
Arkhangelsk .>... 23 73,193 39 122,800 35 132,342 97 328,335 
Igarka ....... s... 118 82,382" 18 75,428 16 67,499 52 225.309 
Onega osese 1 2,925 1 3,455 4 6,547 6- 12,927 
Soroka (Umba) a: 7,248 2 4,285 ee = 6 11,533 
Mezen .... ...... 1 1,309 2 2,558 2 2,105 5 5,972 
Kovda a... = = = = 2 504 > 2 5,034 
Kem \............ 1 2,925 > = _ 1 2,925 | 
Keret nennen. = - 1 1,248 — = 1 1248 
Pechora .......... — — = — 1 1,211 1 1,211 
Total l...a... 48 169,982 63 209,774 60 214,738 171 594,494 


Probably in an effort to compensate for its out-of-the-way location and 
limited navigation season, Igarka is to be provided with larger and more modern 
docks with several piers and a river station (which may mean a rail connection). 
In 1966, several freighters were delayed in Igarka because the barges bringing 
up the sawn timber from the Siberian felling’ regions were later than usual. 
Moreover, vessels leaving the Yenisei after October 1 are liable to increased 
insurance premiums on account of the greater ice hazard. Igarka’s new docks 
"are to handle 36,000,000 cubic feet of timber annually, but when they will be 
ready is not known. 


In view of the constant progress being made in shipbuilding and -outfitting, 
the effectiveness of a merchant fleet depends to no small degree on its age. Per- 
Hacur er for the Soviet timber-carrying fleet are as follows: 


` Number of Gross Number of Gross 
Year of Construction Vessels Toas Year of Constiuenoa Vessels Tons 
1909.. aaaeeeaa 1 . 2105 1052: aa car 1 896 
7 X: (PR en cok i _ 23205. 1953.0 in 1 "3,859 
NT 1 -1,505 VDSS Po 5 9,833 
AU yee eee desne reece 2 2 5,217 ee, {1.7 vc ccscacuce 4 9,757 
1923.........4.. eves 1 1,697 15122. Sie 11 40,365 
1924 eecesssov vococso 1 i 1,121 7 x 1958 En ee ee ta 2 2 422 
i teen 1o tie FE 3 8,835 
wer =. oe {S602 emails 10 38,957 
REIT a ga 1961 RE ER: 8 29,452 
1935 es erde 2 5,694 
2 1962.. aasan. ; 19 70,169 
1936. noaee eaen 2 5,300 idea Se GE GO 
1938... asane Wes ot 3578: eee ne GENS s , 
RE Pe 9,024 a ASA ES 2 sacle 
1945. wen sonen 2 4,582 Total? aerea ae 113 377,004 


_ On the basis of this table, one can Say that only since 1957 has there been a 
systematic expansion of the Soviet timber freighter fleet. 


Oldest of the vessels listed (which, las, of mid-1965 had an average age of 
. 9.8 years) is the “Spartak” (formerly “Gerda Vith” and “Margarete Gelpcke’’) 
built by the Rostock shipyard Neptun AG. This freighter was either sold to the 
USSR prior to World War Il or else found its way into Soviet hands after the war 
as war booty. Sole relic of the Lease-Lend agreement observed to be sailing under 
_ the Soviet flag was_the 7,176-gross-register-ton cargo steamer “Dushanbe” 
. (formerly “Willis C. Hawley”) built in 1943 in Oregon, which in October 1963 
made a trip from Igarka to Hull and London (the USSR still has in operation 
a number of freighters built in the USA during the war, but these are rapidly 
being replaced by more modern vessels)., 


The average age of the Soviet timber freighter fleet is reduced if we also 
considez the freighters “Tyumen,” “Sukhonales,” “Indiga,” “Manych,” “Vaga- 
les,” “Beyesk” and “Svirles,” reported by the British press to have been carrying 
timber from the Soviet Arctic ports to Great Britain during 1965. The vital 
statistics of these ships, which are doubtless recent additions, were unfortunately 
not available. The motor vessels “Yanales”” (2,929 gross register tons, built in 


x 
i 
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1965 in Finland) and “Stanislavsky” (3,179 gross register tons, 5,700 tons 
deadweight, built in 1956 in Belgium) must likewise be regarded as timber 
freighters, being designated and described as such in the source material, nen 
their ports of loading are not given. 


As in the case of tankers, dry freighters and refrigerator ships, most Soviet 
timber freighters are built abroad, as can be seen from the following table: 


Composition of Soviet Timber Freighter Fleet According to Origin 


USSE 
j Á Namberof Gross Register Princapal Years 
Country/Shipyard of Ongin Vessels Tous of Construction 
; n 1927—29; 
Baltic Shipyard (Leningrad) ........7. 9 33,332 l i9 
Zhdanov Shipyard (Leningrad) ....... 3 ~ 14,688 1964 
Nosenko Shipyard (Nikolayev) . ..... stoy 5,494 1957 
André Marty Shipyard (Leningrad) ... 1 3,578 1938 
Tomi eere bes roe ois 14 57,092 ` = 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
Danzig Shipyard .. .. .......-.-.00- 39 171,001 1960—64 
1955—56; 
Bild ee ee 26 70 [ac 
Hungary aneeeeeeeneeeneeeene een 15 18,702 1955—63 
i ' 1909, 1924, 
Neptun, Shipyard (Rostock) .......... 6 17,589 ees = 
Holland... rare 6 14,672 — 
Oregon (USA)...... 0. cece eee rores s 1 7,176 1943 
Belgium ul. wand 2 6,770 1957 
Burmeister and Wain (Copenhagen) .... 1 2,975 1936 
AG Weser (Bremen). . a E hen 1 2,883 1929* 
Rendsburg zucaneaeelenenseeeeeaneen 1 1,797 1921* 
ı Schichau (Elbing) ..........e.c00004 1 1,697 1923* 
TO e aa eiaa ara 99 319,912 ze 
* War booty. 


Thus the Danzig Shipyard, which ‘is playing a major part in the expansion 
of both the Soviet and Polish merchant marines, accounts for close to one-half 
of the tonnage listed. 


Timber freighters—as indeed other freighters and ating vessels—destined 
for the USSR were built in fairly large series. Prototype of a series of approxi- 
mately 5,000-tons-capacity timber freighters probably started in 1962 is the MS 
“Bobruiskles” (4,673 gross register tons, 123.8 meters long, 16.7 meters wide, 
draught at summer freeboard with timber cargo 7.0 meters, engine power 6,000 
horsepower), which, however, was only observed to have carried out one trip 
during the period in question, namely in July 1963 from Igarka to Hull. To this 
series of single-deckers with a timber-carrying capacity of approximately 4,200 
tons below and 1,250 tons above deck also belong the MS “Balakhnales,” 
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“Braslavles,” “Bureyales,” “Belomorskles,” “Belozerskles,” “Kandalakshales,” 
“Sayanyles” and “Selengales.” Of the same design are the 4,653-gross-register-ton 
MS “Bryanskles,” “Alapayevskles” (1961), “Abagurles,” “Andomales,” and 
“Angarskles,” as well as the 4,638-gross-register-ton “Abakanles,” “Arkhangelsk- 
les,” “Dvinoles,’” “Komiles,” “Severoles,” and “Volgoles,” which were built 
in 1960-61. This series was continued somewhat later; the MS “Segezhales,” 
- ““Tulomales,”’ “Valdailes,” “Vetlugales” and “Vychegdales,” however, put into 
service in 1964, have an increased carrying capacity of 4,677 gross register tons 
and 5,759 tons deadweight, their length, breadth.and draught remaining the same 
as their predecessors. It may be assumed that these timber freighters, designed 
for service in Arctic waters, are especially reinforced against ice, although this, 
contrary to international practice, is not mentioned in the vital statistics. Motor 
freighters of the type “Maloyaroslavets” (capacity 3,000 tons/1070 standards, 
draught 6.0 meters) and its improved version “‘Sibirles” (length 108 meters, 
breadth 14.36 meters, speed 14.8 knots, capacity 3,337 tons of timber), developed 
“in the USSR and put into service 1964-65, could not be established as operative. 
These types too are reinforced against ice. 


The following table shows that motor-driven, i.e., the more modern, vessels 
arein the majority in the Soviet timber-carrying fleet, although the proportion 
of steam-driven freighters is still relatively high, some dating from after 1956: 


Breakdown of Soviet, Timber-Carrying Fleet According to Type of Propulsion 


Type of Propulsion Number of Vessels Gross Register Tons 
Motor: ae re 70 235,856 
SEIN ee 34 104,020 
Gas Turbine.............. 5 23,433 
Duesel-electric ....2.2....... 1 5,619 
No Information .......... 3 8,201 

Total. zuruca seen ciate 113 377,004 


The diesel-electric freighter listed is the “Kuibyshevges” (gross tonnage 
formerly 5,494), built in 1957 by the Nosenko Shipyard, which in October 1964 
made a trip from Arkhangelsk to London. 


The number and tonnage of Soviet timber freighters sailing from Leningrad (in 
the absence of positive identification, only freighters already observed proceeding 
to and from the Arctic ports could be considered) can be seen from the table 
below. First, however, the following point should be made. Since the total 
ascertainable volume of shipping from and to Leningrad during the period 
concerned (1964-65) is improbably small—which suggests that the Soviet 
authorities are deliberately withholding, information—, the freighter traffic 
figures quoted seem fairly impressive, albeit to be taken with a certain amount 
of reserve. It is, on the other hand, known from Hanseatic timber-importing 
` circles that Leningrad is not being used as a timber export port to the same 
extent as previously, and that in future the bulk of Soviet exports of sawn, mining 
and pulp timber is to be shipped out sia Arkhangelsk. 
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Soviet Timber Freighter and Other Shipping Movements From 
Leningrad, 1964—65 2 . 
1964 - 1965 








Gross Gross 
Number Number Register Number Number Register 
is ! j of Trips of Vessels - Tons of Tupe F of Vessels Tons 
_ Timber Freighters ...... ... 14 ` 13 40,022 13 i 29,811 
Other Vessels ......... Spee 28 17 89,055 14 10 48,292 
Total ........ ein 42 30 129,077 27 21. 78,103 


The situation is similar as regards the USSR’s other Baltic ports as well as 
its Far East ports. That- and 
still is, going on in the latter ports, particularly in Nakhodka, than available 





2 


source material indicates, is clear. from recent reports on the cooperation with 


Japan desired by Moscow in opening up Siberia. ` 
British, Danish, German, Finnish, Greek, Dutch, Lebanese, Norwegian and 
Swedish ships are’ also irivolved in the export of timber via the USSR’s Arctic 
ports. The danger that a foreign freighter may be trapped by ice in one of these 
_ ports and compelled to spend the winter there no longer’ exists, since Soviet 
_ port authorities have numerous ice-breakers at their disposal, the pitce de résistance 


of the Arctic ice-breakérs still being the 10,000-horsepower, approximately - 7 


25,000-gross-register-ton, triple-screw, nuclear-powered “Lenin,” built in 1959 
by the Baltic Shipyard. The Soviets do not want to have foreign ships in their 
ports longer than absolutely necessary. 


At the same time; a prolonged ice season, when access even to the White 


Sea ports can no longer be preserved, can have unusual consequences for the. 


Soviet timber freighter fleet. At the beginning of 1966,-for example, freighters 
assigned to the Arkhangelsk run avoided being trapped by the ice only to find 
themselves prevented from taking aboard timber consignments from their 
own ports. Evidently because other employment was lacking, they were offered 
for service on the North and Baltic Sea runs on the open freight market and took 
several consignments of sawn timber from South Finnish and Swedish ports to 
Great Britain. This was the first time that Soviet freighters had carried foreign 


cargo. Until recently, the Soviet mercantile marine in general was likewise, 


working exclusively for the Soviet state; according to Merchant Marine Minister 
Bakayev, however, in 1966 as much as 75 percent of the overseas trade of this 


economically expanding nation was to have been handled by ships sailing under 


. the national flag, whereas only a few years ago a considerable amount of Western 


tonnage had to be chartered, sa that if the Soviet mercantile marine continues. 


to expand, the situation may be expected to change in this respect. It is worth, 
mentioning that modern Soviet passenger ships are already working for German 
and French tourist firms.. \ - . 


A major role in the expansion of the Soviet mercantile marine is being played 
by Japan, which under a recently concluded five-year trade agreement is to 
deliver 99 Vessels for various applications, including timber freighters. Rumanian 
shipyards have handed over to “Sudoimport’ three sawn-timber freighters, 


t 
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a with a a capacity of approximately 3,000 tons, siei in the middle of 1966 
the Danzig Shipyard delivered the 6, 000-ton timber freighter “Kovda.” In that 
- year, the amount of foreign tonnage chartered by the USSR for its timber exports 
could be reduced, as is clear from reports on the North and Baltic Sea freight 
market. In 1965, the USSR ordered from various Baltic countries 80 timber 
freighters of about 5,000 tons each, many of which will probably come into 
service during the course of 1967. . . 

ı According to an FAO study on “European Timber Trends and Prospects,” 
European sawn-timber consumption is to show an increase of 10-17 percent 
over the period 1960-75. On this basis, it may be expected that the USSR too, 
whose northern regions are so inctedibly rich in timber (the latest assessment 
produced a figure of 79,000,000,000-cubic meters), will increase its timber 
production and exports as well as expand, and improve its fleet of sea-going timber 
freighters. 

W. Pfeifer 


\ 
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Religion 


The Essence of Communist Ethics 


When speaking of the new Communist ethic, which the “new Soviet man” is 
supposed to embody, it is important to remember several general principles 
warn though not hew, are essential for the presentation of our topic. 


i 


~ It is sufficiently well known that our present-day ethics, which are in practice 
accepted by the majority of mankind, are deeply rooted in man’s religious con- 
sciousness. They are based on the spiritual principles of the religious world out- 
look and are logically derived from a particular system of religious dogma. Thus, 
for example, the Christian ethic is based on the Gospels and is, in fact, a practical 
application of the teaching of Christ. It may be regarded as a kind of ladder, for 
mankind’s spiritual ascent: it is deeply spiritual in its foundation, and apart from 
this Dal Christian ethics cannot be fully understood. 


a 
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Introducing. specific laws into the life of society, the Christian ethic considers 
them absolute, immutable norms of Christian life. At the same time, they have 
never been absolutely obligatory in a purely formal sense: the same deed perform- 
ed by different people and under different circumstances may be considered in an 
entirely different manner. The Christian ethic is not merely formal, but is based 
on a deeply realistic and sufficiently flexible foundation. All these factors taken 
together have led to the acceptance of Christian ethics not only by those believing 
in Christ but also by millions of others who, though possibly not professing any - 
religion, are nevertheless instinctively attracted by the good. The fact that many 
Christian ethical norms may be found in other great religions and also among 
the best representatives of the ancient world does not contradict our statement. 


The Christian ethic prevailing in Tsarist Russia, in spite of all the events 
connected with the October revolution and the fifty years of Communist dicta- 
torship, still retains its place in people’s hearts. It is accepted by all believers, 
it is unconsciously accepted by many of those who do not believe in God; it is 
opposed only by those who have declared war on religion and the Church. y 


It is only natural that a determined campaign to suppress religion and every- ` 

thing in-any way connected with it could not bypass the problem of ethics. In. 
this connection, the Communist dictatorship was faced with the necessity of 
creating a new, Communist, ethic devoid of any religious foundation and based 
on entirely new principles. The desire to do away with religious ethics was not, 
however, the only reason for this. The fact is that the gradual erosion of religious 
ethics had brought into being a generation which, under the influence of atheist 
propaganda, was amoral in the full sense of the word, i.e., without any established 
or well-founded norms of behavior. The consequent increase in crime, misappro- 
. priation of government property, hooliganism, brawling, rudeness, drunkenness, 
etc., painfully affected the dictatorship itself. Hence the problem of creating a 
new Communist, materialistic morality which should be obligatory for the entire 
population of the country. 

The question was raised on numerous occasions, only to be dropped again. 
In recent years, it was raised anew with a special urgency during the postwar 
increase in religious persecutions. The Communist leaders are of. the opinion 
that they are now waging the crucial final battle with religion and so feel an ` 
urgent need to succeed in instilling a new Communist ethic, in order to ensure 
' the complete disappearance of any kind of “religious survivals.” 

The government claims to introduce an objective and universal ethic, but is 
in fact introducing a narrow “group” ethic.devoid of any kind of universality. 
Let us examine first of all the fundamental principles of modern Communist ethics. 

- The moral code of a builder of Communism opens with a principle which we 
can call with full justification the highest principle of our ethics. Here we have 
in mind devotion to the cause of Communism, the love of the socialist homeland 
and of other socialist countries.! 





1 Moralny kodeks stroslelya kommunizesa (The Moral Code of the Builder of Communism), Moscow, 
1964, pp. 29—30. 
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The first nee of the moral code Aare the content of the highest good, 

of the moral goal of the. builder of Communism and formulates his relation to 

_ [these basic notions]. To help the victory of Communism, to fight for it—this is 
precisely the highest goal of the activity of every Soviet man.? 

~ . At the foundation of all the principles of the moral code lies Lenin’s criterion 

of Communist morality—the struggle for the strengthening and completion of 

‘ Communism. All actions of a Soviet man are judged. precisely by this criterion, all 
the demands of the code are subordinated : to this noble goal.? 


It follows from these premises that all actions directed to the strengthening and 
completion of Communism are moral and that everything else is either amoral or 
immoral. Absolute Christian ethical norms are replaced by relative ethical norms, 
according to the rule of a well-known Hottentot: “If I steal somebody’s goat 
it is good, if my goat is stolen it is bad.” That is to say: “If I kill a Communist 
it is bad, if I kill an imperialist it is good.” This primitive foundation of Com- 
munist ethical norms and their remarkable narrowness show that we are dealing 
here not with a universal ethic which establishes norms for all people regardless 
of their political convictions, but with a group ethic which is totalitarian in 


‚ its very foundation and claims to be universal—one, moreover, which has all 


the trademarks of narrow religious fanaticism, for it is evident that at the basis of 


_ Communist ideology lies a pseudoreligious faith in the victory of Communism, 


in the materialist principles of Communist dogma. 


From the point of view of this ethic, a moral man is a man who professes the 
Communist creed and devotes all his activity to the service of ame All 
others must be pronounced amoral. 


Let us now examine the content of the N moral goden It is divided 
into four main parts: 


y 


A T he Relation of the Diodai to Society.. 
The builder of Communism is faced with the following demands, logically 
derived from the’ basic premises of Communist ethics: 


a) ‘Devotion to the cause of Communism, love for the socialist motherland 
and other socialist countries. 


“ -b) Honest work for the good of society: he who does not work does not eat. 
c) Concern for the preservation and increase of social property. 


d) A deep feeling of social responsibility, anal opposition to those 
who harm social interests. 


II. Relations Between Peopk. 


a) Collectivism and friendly mutual help: one for all, all for one, 


b) Humane treatment and mutual respect: one man is’ another’s friend, _ 
comrade and brother. 


` 





2- Thid., p. 31. f É 2 
3 Ibid., p. 15. 
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III. The Desirable Moral Characteristics of the Individual. 
a) Honesty, truthfulness, moral purity, simplicity and humility in social and ` 
personal life. 
b) Mutual respect within the family, concern for the education of children. 
c) A firm matriage built on mutual respect and love, on spiritual community. 
d) Implacable opposition to iajustieg; u dishonesty, self-seeking, 
acquisitiveness. 


IV. Relations Between Nations. 

a) Friendship and brotherhood among all nations in the USSR, intolerance 
to all national and racial hostility. 

b) Implacable hostility to the enemies of Communism, peace and the free- 
dom of nations. 

c) Brotherly solidarity with the working people of all countries, with all 


nations. 


What can we say about this classification?* Its foundation, as stated above, is 
devotion to the ideas of Communism. A purely political principle replaces reli- 
gious, philosophical and moral considerations. All the points under the first 
heading proceed logically from the basic premise, with the stress on the social 
and collective aspect. The principle of honest work, and of honesty in general, 
is not new; it has been taken over from earlier moral codes and added here be- 
cause it is essential for the political purposes of the dictatorship. 


The principles contained in the second and third parts of the moral code are not 
new either. They have been taken over from religious, essentially Christian, ethics. 
Only those ‘elements have been taken over which, in the opinion of the dicta- 
torship, can promote the task of building Communism. The main object of this 
“ethical construction” is to rob the religious ethic of any foundation and replace 
it with something acceptable to the ideology of Communism. 


One cannot help noticing that some of the points listed above vividly reflect 
today’ s situation in the Soviet Union: parasitism, dishonesty, self-seeking, acquis- 
itiveness. One can see clearly the utilitarian character of these constructions, 
` their connection with the immediate tasks facing the government. 


A naive person may be impressed by the section about the humane relations 
' between people, especially by the formula that one man is another man’s friend, 
comrade and brother. One must not forget, however, that this is a mere verbal l 
declaration; if it has any meaning at all, it is applicable only to those who accept 
the Communist political system. This formula becomes its very antithesis if 
applied to those who do not accept Communism. Here it should run approxi- 
- mately: “One man is another man’s worst enemy who should be annihilated by 

any possible means.’ ' 





„CE also zid., pp. 16—18. 
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Anyone can see the elementary and primitive character of such constructions 
-based on purely utilitarian principles, devoid of any spiritual foundation. A 
follower of this ethical code may ask the question: Why should I act in this 
particular manner and not otherwise? Only one answer is possible: Because this 
furthers the cause of Communism. ST this justification is hardly accept- 
able for all people. 


_ It is characteristic that even the supporters of the regime in many respects 
adhere to this code only theoretically, that in fact all their practical activity both 
inside and outside the country is based on completely different principles, first 
of all on unscrupulous lies. 


; In the opinion of the government, the Communist ethic will achieve its goal 
only if it reaches the masses. 


The study of the moral code cannot be limited to mere memorization of its 
principles. They must be fully assimilated, consciously accepted, they must become 
personal moral convictions, they must become a part of the daily life and behavior 
of millions of people.’ 


Understanding the complex nature of the problem and the impossibility of 
establishing norms of behavior for all specific occasions, the creators of the new 
ethic refuse to attempt the task. They regard their code as a collection of general 
moral principles, the practical application of which is to be determined by the 
circumstances. 


An essential part of the new Communist ethic is the problem of the unity of 
social and personal relations—a problem of great importance in any society in 
the middle of the twentieth century. The essential principle for the Communist 
ideologists is the idea of absolute collectivism in all spheres of social life under 
Communism; this idea is directly opposed to any kind of private initiative. The 
problem is solved in the moral code in a very unambiguous way by demanding 
that every member of a Communist society consciously subordinate his personal 
interests to those of society. The priority of the social principle is obvious despite 
assertions about the unity of the individual and society. The interests of the 
individual are pushed -into the we as not according with the task of 
building Communism. 


The deep feeling of social cepeaciies fans opposition to those who 
harm social interests—this is a new and ever developing moral stimulus, which 
prompts the Soviet.man to subjugate consciously his personal interests to those of 
society.® 


In connection with the priority of social responsibility, there arises another 
problem which is undoubtedly very important for the creators of the new ethics. 
This is the problem of “socialist” (i.e., governmental) property, the importance 
of which lies in the fact that state property, as the very foundation of the Soviet 





5 Thid., p. 19. 
® Thid., p. 29. 
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political structure, must be safeguarded against any kind of encroachment. This 


~is why the Soviet laws punish encroachments upon the inviolability of govern- . 


mental more severely than upon that of private property. ` : 


` The conception of socialist property as the immutable and inviolable Pa 


of the existence of our society increasingly penetrates the consciousness of the ` 


working masses as every year goes by. Scrupulous concern for social property; its 
preservation and increase are becoming an immutable moral norm of conduct for all 
strata of Soviet society.? a “os 


According to the Communists, observance of the Communist ethical code is 
assured by the inner stimuli of honor and conscience, which are the source of 
man’s sense of dignity. The sense of honor is derived from the pride of belonging 
to Soviet society, to one’s working collective, to one’s profession, etc.: '` 


. The foundation of ‘socialist honor is- pride in the great achievements of 


our country, of [the other] socialist countries, pride in:the success of the world - 


Communist movement, of our class brothers in the socialist countries. In the. Soviet 
man, a sense of honor is one of the chief moral stimuli in respect of his conduct.® 


Conscience is, of course, not the inner ‘voice which ‘unites man with ‘the 
highest spiritual principle reigning in the world (this is the traditional formu- | 
lation), but something entirely different., The creators of Soviet ethics state that 
conscience is merely the chief inner tegulstor which combines man’s-best moral, 


convictions with his best moral feelings. Conscience must ‚protect man from, 


everything which is immoral and unworthy of him. The questions of the origin 
and essential nature of conscience, the way in which it works and the source of 
moral energy are passed over in silence. - 


The creators of the new ethics’ understand, of course, that superficial asser- 
tions derived from narrow political premises cannot serve as a solid ethical foun- 
dation, and so attempt to reinforce this foundation with philosophical consid- 
erations on.the meaning of life. This complicated, perennial philosophical and 
religious question is solved (if this can be called a solution) i in the same primitive 
and utilitarian way as all the other ethical problems are. As it turns out, for a man 
confessing the moral code of the builder of Communism the goal of human life 
consists in serving “the great cause of the Eoeanoe of mankind,” i.e., worldwide 
Communist revolution. é 


These are the basic principles of Communist ethics. Everything else is either 
secondary detail or further, development of the principles outlined above. =~ 


We should stress once more that all norms of behavior and mutual relations 
are designed only for the “builders of Communism”; outside this sphere com- 


pletely different principles are in operation which amount-to merciless suppres- ` 


sion and annihilation of class enemies. As far as these aré concerned, there are no ' 
“humane” laws— on’ the contrary, hatred and’ cruelty are cultivated; the chief 





7 Thid, p. 39. è = . BR A E 
8 Thid., p. 45. 
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driving forcei is arbitrary application of Force accepted as a principle. Here every- 
| thing is allowed, everything is moral. . 


At the present time, questions concerning the new ethic are receiving a great 
deal of attention in the USSR. After the Twenty-Second Party Congress, the 
publication of books on the subject increased. According to the Soviet press, 
about 250 books have been published during the last few years: For example, 
the publishing house for political literature (Politizdat) and the publishing house 
“Mysl” have published during these years 140 books and pamphlets; the total 
number of copies amounts to over 20,000,000.* These figures indicate the urgency 
with which the government is trying to bring about a “moral rearmament” of 

_the people. f 

However, this ‘ ‘moral rearmament, if it meets with any success, is bound to 
fall short of the ss aa of IS govemmenn The reasons for this are the 
following: 


“T Approximately 30 percent of the population of the USSR believe in God 
and therefore, for obvious reasons, cannot accept thé Communist ethic. 
2: Others, who either do not believe in God or are still searching for some 
religious or pain world pugok instinctively adhere to the religious 
ethic. 


3 *Thisaghoat the spunky amet widely practiced a peculiar kind of ethics 
` which may be termed “anti-ethics.” 


‚This interesting’ phenomenon is a popular protest against the official Com- 
munist ethics, specifically that part which deals with the priority of society over 
the individual and i insists on the inviolability of socialist (government) property. 


From, the point‘of view of “anti-ethics,” stealing, deception and lies are, of 
‘course, immoral actions, but only when they are directed against individuals or 
individual groups of people. But if embezzlement’involves government property 
it is not considered imrnoral. Those who have this double standard have no 
scruples about enriching themselves at the expense of the state or about the ways 

` and means employed. The Soviet press not only complains bitterly about those 

who are engaged in activities of this kind but is also indignant that no one wants 

to fight these practices, that everyone is inclined to justify such people and to 

_ hush up such affairs. +° ae 
; on * 

Summing up, we can say that the Communist dictatorship in the USSR, in 
order to create the fouridation for a “moral rearmament,” has attempted to create 
‚a new ethic. In an endeavor to abolish religious ethics, it has based its own ethical 
‘system on principles that are both new and primitive, viz., political utopianism, 
which in fact is a kind of religious faith in the ideals of Communism and world 





® Pravda, July 9, 1965, 
10 For a more detailed discussion, see the author’s contributions to Nosaye russkoye slovo, New York, 
March 1, 1965, and Russkaya mysl, Partis, April 10, 1965. 
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revolution. At the same time, the new ethic preaches an immoral hatred toward 
ail dissenters; its adherents are under no obligation to apply the norms of their 
ethical code to those who do not agree with them. The government has declared 
the primacy of society over the individual. An individual is evaluated from the 
point of view of his usefulness to society; governmental property is proclaimed 

“sacred and inviolate.” Certain norms of behavior were taken over from Chris- 
tianity and adapted to the needs of Communist ideology, but of course only those 
norms were taken over which were considered useful and necessary in the given 
situation. No attempt has been made to probe deeper into the essence of Christian 
ethical norms. Consequently many things in the new ethical system appear.. 
highly illogical. We are dealing not with a philosophically constructed ethical 
system, but a compilation of norms of behavior adapted to the immediate utili- 
tarian needs of Communism at the present stage of its development. 


Rev. Dimitry Konstantinow 
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| REVIEWS 


The Periodical Press 


Continuing our review of the military periodical press for last year (in particu- 
lar Kommunist V ooruzbennykh Sil) which was begun in the last issue of the Bulletin, 
we may proceed to consider the treatment of questions of a psychological nature 
and also those relating to military technology and strategy. 


In an article headed “On the Stientific Approach to Troop Leadership,” 
Colonel Y. Sakharov, a candidate of historical sciences, emphasizes the impor- 
tance of the “psychological education” of military personnel: 


The moral-political and psychological training of troops is a constituent part 
of their scientific leadership. It should be conducted, not with an eye on the distant 
future, but as though a war might break out today or tomorrow. Its object should 
be to ensure that the [individual] soldier has a high [degree of] political awareness 
and also the ability to govern his own conduct [and] mobilize his energies to over- 
come any difficulties standing in his way (Kommunist Vooruzhennykh Sil, 1966, 
No. 12, page 64). f 


In recent years, more attention has been devoted in the Soviet armed forces 
to psychological training, and instruction in psychology has been made com- 
pulsory in military training establishments. On this subject, we ate told: 


The study of psychology in military training establishments is associated with 
many difficulties. Despite the fact that during the last five years military psychology 
and pedagogics have been “given the green light” in military training establishments, 
manuals in these disciplines have still to be published (sbid., 1966, No. 17, page 54). 


Officers, and especially political propagandists, are supposed to have a knowl- 
edge of psychology and to apply psychological methods in training and propa- 
ganda work. “For every officer today,” the journal says, “a profound knowledge 
of psychology and pedagogics is as necessary as the air he breathes” (sbid., 1966, 
No. 12, page 64). Elsewhere, it says: “Propagandists of all ranks must master 
psychology in general and military psychology in particular” (ibid., 1966, No. 16, 
page 37). Subjects studied include: “Forms and methods of cooperation between 
commanders, political workers and medical officers in the study of soldiers’ 
psychology, etc.” ; “the psychology of the young soldier and characteristics of 
his education”; “the psychological training of Soviet soldiers for rocket nuclear 


` warfare” (sbid., 1966, No. 14, pages 62-63). 


Research into various questions of a sociological and political nature has been 
taken up in accordance with the introduction of the so-called “scientific method 
of command.” Subjects mentioned by the journal include: “the formation among 
the troops of a Communist world outlook”; “the development among the troops 


‘of high political and moral qualities, especially discipline”; “the transformation 


of political knowledge into profound personal convictions”; “the formation of 
a harmonious military collective,” etc. (/bid., 1966, No. 12, page 65.) 
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Not only in Party political work in the acca forces but even in purely 
military matters ‘there is a tendency to abandon age-old practices and attitudes. 
This may be seen in the following example: ~ Y 


“One can do nothing worse than imagine that whoever speaks against some 
point made in a lecture or contained in a draft resolution is guilty of “sedition” 
«Naturally, no one expects us to tag along behind outdated opinions. What we 
have in mind is something else: we must appreciate and encourage in the men a 
quality that is valuable—[namely,] the ability to give direct expression to bold ideas 
and to share one’s views frankly (sbid., 1966, No. 13, page 46). 


` It is worth noting that a'year before the same journal had admitted that the 
“objective, advantages of a socialist tegime” are far from guaranteeing success 
in themselves: 


The Party [and] its Central Committee have recently ete criticized methods 
of leadership which were based on the view that the objective advantages of our 
progressive regime will almost automatically guarantee us rapid successes. There 
is nothing more dangerous than such ignorant ideas, PES in military matters 
(ibid., 1965, No. 17, page 56). `~ - 


More recently, the journal had to give a lengthy kei to the queries of some 
servicemen who were curious to know why there existed a “multi-party” system 
‘in the: people’s democracies and only one party, the Communist Party, in the 
Soviet Union (sbid., 1966, No. 19, pages 81-83). Stich tendencies toward inde- 
‚ pendent thought are dealt with by distracting attention from delicate matters and 
concentrating it upon the “imperialist” threat from outside..During the course of 
last year, there was an obvious intensification, in the columns of the journal under 
review, of propaganda directed not only against the “imperialism” of the United 
States government but also against American servicemen, who are described 
as “schooled professional killers.” The United States government is declared 
‘to be preparing for -war against the Soviet Union; the war will be begun-by a 
sudden attack with atomic weapons, and conducted with the aid of chemical 
and biological weapons. According to Marshal of the Soviet Union V. Sokolovsky 
` and Major General 'M. Cherednichenko, oe on “Contemporary Military 
Strategy,” 


. the USA ‘and the NATO ee bloc have pees virtually prepared a group 
of strategic nuclear forces—intercontinental rockets, atomic-powered rocket-carrying 
submarines and strategic aviation—, a proup of operational-tactical nuclear forces 
and land forces in Europe and other regions, groups of fleets in the Atlantic, the 
Mediterranean, the Pacific Ocean, groups of anti-aircraft defense forces and weapons 
in North America and Europe (#bid., 1965, No. 7, page 63). 


They add that 


... the military leaders of the imperialist blocs are planning to bring the main mass 
of nuclear charges into operation during the first few days after the beginning of a 
nuclear war and so predetermine the issue in their own favor... .. During this’ 
period, it is intended to carry out a so-called nuclear offensive or air-and-space 
operation involving both strategic and operational-tactical nuclear forces (page 64). 
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Elsewhere we are told: l < j 

The USA’s entire military efforts are directed’ toward crushing the Haoni 
liberation and democratic movement of the peoples, [and] securing a bridgehead 
for an attack upon the socialist countries, ‚including the Soviet Union (sbid., 1966, 
No. 19, page 48). 


The Soviet military press constantly asserts that the United States, by waging 
war in Vietnam, is preparing an atomic war against the USSR. Kommunist Vooru- 


zbennykb Sil, for example, declares: 


If necessary, Soviet volunteers will come to the assistance of the socialist state 
of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam (page 22). 


Much i is also said about the “‘collusion”? between the American “imperialists” 
and the West German “revisionists”: ` 


For the purpose of forcibly redrawing the map of Europe, a revanchist army, 
the Bundeswehr, has been set up in the Federal Republic of Germany. [This army] 
is constantly growing, [and now] numbers, together with other military formations, 
some seven hundred thousand-men. It is headed by former Hitlerite generals and 
officers'who are permeated with seething hatred for the peaceloving peoples (page 49). 


At the-same time, there, are warnings of the danger of ee the 
USA’s military strength: 


. However, it would be a dangerous mistake to underestimate the capabilities 
of capitalism. Although imperialism has ceased to be the dominating power in the 
world, it has at its disposal a well-developed economy [and] tremendous military 
strength. One cannot ignore the efforts made by the USA ın recent years to catch 
up with the Soviet Union in conquering space. Sums amounting to thousands of 
, millions, assigned to space research, are pang Hamy for military purposes (cb/d., 
1966, No. 46, page 45). 


One: issue of the journal has an article entitled “The USA: The Largest 
Country of Contemporary Imperialism,” which provides propaganda material 
for a six-hour course in military units. This is designed to demonstrate to service- 
men the “extreme danger to the USSR” which the USA constitutes. Instructors 
are told that when making use of this material they must “unmask the bestial 
face of American imperialism” (ibid., 1966, No. 14, page 82). 


= 


Having declared that an armed conflict with the “imperialist”? West may 
break out “today or tomorrow,” the Soviet leaders are naturally at pains to main- 
tain their armed forces in a constant state of readiness and “alertness,” in order 
lto prevent demoralization due to a war psychosis, while attempting to instill 
the idea that the USSR is.ahead of the USA in the field of modern weapons. 
Kommunist V’ooruzhennykb Sil writes: 


. extremely complicated and exceptionally a important Su of military construction 
have been settled in the last four years. Measures carried out under the Party’s 
_ guidance have made it possible to raise ‘the quality and. increase ne quantity of 
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nuclear armaments of various types, and also sharply increase the supply to all arms 
of the Armed Forces of means for their application. Much attention during these 

- years has been devoted by the Party Central Committee to the development of 
strategic rocket troops and a powrid rocket-carrying submarines (sbed., 1966, 
No. 10, page 11). 


Elsewhere we read: 


Strategic rocket troops ate kept constantly ready to deal the aggressors an 
immediate and shattering blow in response [to an attack], as the need arises. Nuclear 
stockpiles and means for delivering and making use of these fearsome weapons have 
been increased. In particular, we have developed solid-fuel rockets with mobile 
launching units, which make them more maneuverable and less vulnerable (sbzd., 
1966, No. 19, page 49). 


We are told that a “rocket-carrying submarine fleet” has been created. Soviet 
atomic-powered submarines have sailed a distance of 40,000 kilometers round 
the world without surfacing. “In recent years, the number of long-distance 
cruises performed by our submarines has increased to five times the former 
level” (sbid., 1966, No. 12, page 15). In the same issue, we are told something 
about the combat readiness of Soviet land forces and landing units and the 
potentialities of air defense: 


Operational-tactical nuclear weapons have been Rn developed for use by 
land forces, and at the same time supplies of conventional weapons have been 
increased in corresponding proportions. New and more highly perfected armored, 
artillery and specialized equipment is being supplied to tank and motorized rifle 
units... . Soviet.landing troops have everything they need, even medium tanks... 
The'country’s air defense troops have reached a point where they can be sure of 
destroying any of the enemy’s planes and many-of his rockets. This branch of the 
armed forces is being equipped with new and highly effective antiaircraft rocket 
systems and aviation systems for the interception and destruction of the enemy’s 
means of attack (/brd.). 


It becomes clear, however, after perusing the journal that Soviet troops 
have to handle not only the latest automated equipment but also weapons that are 
obviously outdated, and this leads to certain psychological difficulties: 


, The problem of properly:combining new and relatively old military equipment 
has not only its military-technical but also moral-educational aspect (sbid., 1966, 
No. 17, page 12). ; 


7 


The Soviet leaders are evidently disturbed by the fear of the West’s nuclear 
strength which is felt by some servicemen: 


Among the psychological problems relating to the conduct of Soviet servicemen - 


in a modern war, that of developing fearlessness and heroism among them deserves 
attention. Unfortunately, this Br has nor yet been adequately treated in our 
milıtary press . / 


An cxapoecnivd idea of the power of the enemy’s nuclear weapons is obtained 
from reading. foreign literature, and may be a cause of fear when troops are 
threatened by a nuclear attack (#bid., 1966, No. 13, page 61). 
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Here one is reminded of the familiar reproaches made by the Chinese to the 
effect that. Soviet specialists exaggerate the importance of equipment and belittle 
the “Leninist theses” of the importance of “the masses” and of the moral factor 
in war. The reference in the passage just quoted to the importance of morale is, 
. however, counteracted by the emphasis placed, in other issues of the journal, 
on the importance of technical superiority. In an article entitled “Military- 
technical Superiority: A Most Important Factor in a Country’s Defense,” 
Lieutenant Colonel V. Bondarenko points out that 


„in today’s conditons, the importance of strictly military factors, in particular 
of military-technical superiority over the enemy, has grown as never before (vbrd., 
‚1966, No. 17, page 8). 


He asserts that to attach primary importance, as was done formerly, to the 
“‘moral-political state” of the troops, and the Chinese “thesis” of the “dominating 
role of the masses of the people” are now wrong. He writes: 


The development of modern military science demonstrates the erroneousness 
of the views of those theoreticians who consider that even the most destructive 
weapon is powerless in a conflict with the masses of the people. Views of this kind 
ignore the circumstance that the use of an essentially new nuclear rocket weapon 
may hamper, limit, the operation of other factors and exert a decisive influence 
upon the whole course and issue of the war (page 7). 


Soviet military propaganda usually asserts, without qualification, that the 
USSR, in general and with regatd to atomic weapons and missiles in particular, 
. has a military advantage over the West, more specifically the United States. 
Colonel Bondarenko, however, does make two important qualifications, namely 
that a claim-to superiority over the enemy in military equipment cannot have 
absolute validity and that it is scarcely possible to retain this superiority for any 
length of time: 


Ideas about the military-technical superiority of one side over the other are 
not absolute: in the final analysis, their accuracy can be established only in a direct 
armed conflict (page 9). 


' The achievement by one side of military-technical superiority over the other 
offers no guarantee that [this superiority] will be <etained in future (page 10). 


Another interesting question dealt with in the journal is that of the well-nigh 
decisive importance of foreseeing the probable course of military operations before 
war has broken out, especially before atomic weapons have been brought into 
operation. Colonel V. Konoplev points out: 


‘In military affairs, it is dangerous to put off checking the accuracy of forecasts 

' to the beginning of an armed conflict. This is particularly inadmissible today, 

when the imperialists are preparing a nuclear missile war, in-which it will be difficult, 

or rather impossible, to correct strategic conceptions on the basis of the course of 

the war because of the latter’s dynamic and fast-moving character (ib:d., 1966, 
No. 14, page 54). 
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Soviet military science, for example, foresees the possibility of a A attack 
` by an agggressor (page 55). : 

Pointing- out the harm done on the eve of World War H by mistaken ideas 
. concerning the nature of the initial period of a war, Konoplev goes on: 


An erroneous, forecast of the character of he initial period of a nuclear missile 
war may do incömparably greater harm and produce’ a considerable effect not only 
„on the course but also on the issue of an armed conflict (page 56). 
r ý 4 r ? \ . 
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The most interesting questions dealt with in the journal are those relating to 
strategic and’ political matters. Here one may, detect the unconventional views 
of certain Soviet specialists who disagree with the principles of official Soviet 
military doctrine. An article by Lieutenant Colonel Y. Rybkin, a candidate of 
_ philosophical sciences, for example, provoked a certain amount of disapproval 

among: higher military circles. Writing on “The Essentials of a World Nuclear 
Missile War,” Rybkin discusses the applicability to a modern atomic war of 
Clausewitz’s thesis that war is a continuation of-policy by other, forcible, means. 


He points out that many Soviet writers are of the view that itis impossible to . 


achieve political ends in an atomic war since in such a war the ante of achieving 
victory are reduced, and adds: 


The supporters of such views usually refer to thé results of a nuclear war which 
take place spontaneously and, so far as policy is concerned, get out of control. Such 
phenomena are indeed inevitable, and to a considerable extent they hamper the 
control of events (shjd., 1965, No. 17, page 55). 


. Rybkin, in fact, does not deny that dcubts may well arise concerning “the 
real possibility of achieving victory and of survival by the victor himself” (zbid.). 
Evidently, such views are fairly widespread in military circles, for Rybkin admits: 
An a priori denial of the possibility of victory is harmful, because it leads to 
moral disarmament, to a disbelief in victory, to fatalism and passivity . 


At the same time, it would be mistaken to assert that the presence of possibilities 
in itself predetermines our victory (page 56). 


Rybkin modifies Clausewitz’s theses as follows: 


w 


War is always a continuation of policy, but cannot always serve as its instrument. 


Apart from this, war produces a: mass o7 “subsidiary effects,” thus confronting 
policy with a kind of examination, a test, br, exerting on it a reverse and often un- 
’ foreseen influence (page 53). 


It was these views that were subjected to criticism by the rods éxponents 
of military doctrine. When; however, the author speaks of the new strategical, 
possibilities in the atomic age, he is expressing the official point of view: 


The essence of the changes in the field of strategy‘ lies in the fact that in our / ° 


, tińe the Supreme Command, from a planning’ and directive authority as in the 
past, has developed into an authority possessing its own strategic means of attack, 
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with the aid’ of which it is possible to decide the issue of a war in a short space of 
time. The role of strategy in.a nuclear war has grown considerably as a result of 
the development of strategical weapons, and the assertions of the German general 
of World War I, Ludendorff, about the primacy of tactics over strategy have evidently 
become obsolete (bid, 1966, No. 11, page 44). 


It should be pointed out that Ludendorff never t spoke of the “primacy” 
of tactics over strategy: his view was that tactics open the way for strategy, 
since tactical victories, may be made to yield new strategical opportunities. 


Considerable- disagreement may be noticed among Soviet military experts 
over the manner of assessing and making use of the experience of World War IL. 
The journal observes with regret, for Sa that many teachers underestimate 
the value of this experience: 


. There are cases of underestimation of the experience of the Great Fatherland 
War. It is argued that once a revolution in military technique has taken place and 
the forms and means of armed combat have changed, there is no particular need 
to remember the last war (ibza., 1966, No. 17, page 47). 


Unfortunately, certain teachers do not attach proper importance to using the 
- experience of the war and take an attitude of indiference to it (zbrd., 1966, No. 8, 
page 83). a ; : i 
This attitude is described as “nihilistic” (bid, 1966, No. 11, page 47) and 
anti-Marxist: - 


Only people with apoor knowledge of Mg dialectics are capable of asserting 
that a new historical period erases the, whole of the- past in the sphere of military 
practice and thought and that therefore everything now has to be built up, so to 
speak, in a vacuum (bad., 1966, No. 8, page 79). 


f ` On the other hand, the reader is warned: 


One must take a`critical attitude to former war experience and bear the new 
` conditions in mind when applying it, not transfer it mechanically. Attempts to, 
copy former experience blindly’ may lead to serious mistakes (sbsd., 1966, No. 13, 


“page 27). 


It was pointed out above that certain Soviet writers openly express their 
doubts about the successful outcome of an atomic conflict with the West. A 
perusal ofthe journal makes it clear that in Soviet military circles there is consider- 
able confusion about the nature of a future atomic war and the question of its 
outcome: 


Our higher “military educational establishments, scientific research institutes 
and institutions can and niust do much in the field of promoting the study of Marxist- 
Leninist teaching on war and the army, on the military art, on the defense of a 
socialist state, on the character of a possible thermonuclear war. This is particularly 
important in view of the fact that here false, muddled views are occasionally still 
to be found and sometimes people go to extremes in interpreting the possible 
consequences of applying new means of armed combat (sbid., 1966, No. 12, page 3). 
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Elsewhere, we find that the possibilities of atomic weapons and theg results 
of their use are still not adequately realized: 


The combat possibilities of nuclear missile weapons, which are studied only 
in the limited conditions of the testing ground, have still, in the opinion of many 
specialists, not been properly realized. And this leads to difficulties in determining 
the organizational forms for building up armies (ibrd., 1966, No. 17, page, 14). 


There are doubts about the correctness of the criteria used in training for an 
atomic conflict: à i 


However, it must be admitted that notwithstanding its importance this criterion 
[military training of personnel and testing of equipment] is still of a relative nature. 
Instruction, route marches, firing exercises, etc., of course, familiarize personnel 
with many aspects of combat operations, but only up to a point.... Even real 
combat operations in local wars cannot be regarded as giving adequate practical 
experience capable of confirming or refuting predictions of the nature of a future 
world war, since they are. conducted without the application of nuclear’ rocket , 
weapons (ibid., 1966, No. 14, page 55). 


Nevertheiess, we get quite a definite picture of the present conception of 
Soviet atomic operations in wartime. In an article already referred to, Marshal 
Sokolovsky and General Cherednichenko describea Soviet atomic “counterblow” 
as follows. The initial period of an atomic war, they say, is characterized by 


. the delivery of a nuclear counterblow, which may be designed to disrupt the 
nuclear attack of an aggressor, disorganize his state and military administration 
[and] destroy his economy and armed forces. As the result of a nuclear counterblow, 
the aggressor may be administered such a defeat that he is no longer in a position 
to continue his aggressive operations. At the same time as the counterblow or 
immediately after, active military.operations by all forces will be developed with 
the object of warding off the enemy’s nuclear blows by means of air defense troops 
and weapons and completing the rout of his armed forces by means of land troops, 
aviation and the/navy (sbid., 1966, No. 7, page 65). 


Here, the Soviet writers deliberately use a wrong term, speaking of a pre- 
emptive blow—i.e., one dealt to anticipate a preventive attack by the enemy— 
asa “counterblow” (otveiny udar), i.e., a “second strike.” : 

They point out that in Soviet military strategy the view has finally become 
established that the enemy’s vital centers must be subjected to an atomic attack. 


The most acute problem of strategy in today’s conditions is that of working 


out means of conducting a nuclear missile war... . It is the subject of heated dispute ° 
in which matters of principle are involved insofar as the most profound changes 
have taken place in this sphere. \ 


First of all, the question arose: What is the chief objective of an armed strug- 
gle?... A country’s economy, its system of state government, its armed forces, _ 
including nuclear strategic forces—all this is accessible to modern means of combat 
and may be destroyed in the shortest possible space of time. Simultaneous action 

& against the enemy’s vital centers and his-armed forces by means of nuclear weapons 
has become a fundamental means of conducting a nuclear missile war (page 64). 
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The authors do not forget the need for propaganda: while the strategy or 
the West, they say, is “aggressive, misanthropic” (page 61), for the USSR such 
a war “would be a just war, insofar as it would be directed toward the liquidation 
of imperialism, the sole perpetrator of wars, to securing the triumph of socialism” 
(page 62). 

Understandably doubtful of the chances of a final victory in an atomic clash 
with the West, the Soviet Party leaders are confessedly placing their hopes on a 
defeat of the “imperialists” resulting from a successful conduct of their “peace- 
loving” policy. The journal states: 


It is also possible that a collapse or a breakdown of the military machine of 
imperialism will be achieved during the course of universal disarmament (ibid., 
1966, No. 19, page 22). 


Nevertheless, the journal of the Central Political Department of the Army 
and Navy clearly reveals glimpses of the final aim of Soviet foreign policy, which 
is the achievement of world hegemony—if need be, with the aid of force. We are 
told: . 


One should not overestimate the role of force in social development and have 
recourse to it when the necessary prerequisites are lacking. But one should also 
not underestimate it, relying completely on the uncontrolled [sżikhriny] course of 
social development (ibid., 1966, No. 16, page 43). 


Thus, despite all the tactical modifications through which the military policy 
of the Party leadership has passed, the Soviet army continues to appear on the 
international arena as a military force defending the interests of a particular 
social class (ibid., 1966, No. 19, page 22), i.e., as the w/tima ratio of Soviet policy. 


Yury Marin 


A “White Paper” on the Sinyavsky and Daniel Case 


A review of Grani, published by the Posev Publishing House, Frankfort on Main, 
No. 62 1966. 


The trial of the Soviet writers Andrei Sinyavsky and Yuly Daniel and the 
severe sentence subsequently imposed on them outraged not only the free 
world—including the Western Communist Party &ite—but also Soviet public 
opinion, a considerable section of which saw in the prosecution of the two men 
(who even under Soviet law were not guilty of anything warranting prosecution) 
an attempt to resuscitate Stalinism, or the “cult of personality,” as it is termed in 
the-USSR. f 


The Russian émigré journal Grans, published by the Posev publishing house 
in Frankfort on Main, has now reproduced a number of documents taken, so 
the editors assure us, from a kind of unofficial “white paper” on the case compiled 
in Moscow and disseminated throughout the entire country in manuscript form. 
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The first of the documents is an appeal to the Soviet public to take part in a 
meeting of protest against the arrest of the two writers, to be held on December 
5, 1965, on Pushkin Square, in Moscow. In itself, this appeal shows that legal—in 
the sense that they do not contradict the letter of the law—methods of protest 
against official caprice are being developed in the USSR. Although the meeting 
was subsequently broken up by the militia, its organizers achieved their aim 
inasmuch as the incident became widely known both in the USSR and abroad. 


Of particular interest are the letters written by Mmes Sinyavsky and Daniel 
to various governmental and legal quarters protesting against the high-handed 
way in which their husbands had been arrested. The very existence of these letters 
shows how much things have changed in the USSR since Stalin’s time, when 
such instances of wives’ openly defending their husbands against the authorities 
hardly ever occurred, and those that did occur never became public. The letters 
also reveal how clumsily the investigation of the case was handled; this was 
probably first and foremost the result of inexperience on the part of officials not 
accustomed to working under any form of public scrutiny. Thus, .in a letter 
addressed to the First Secretary of the Soviet Communist Party, the Procurator 
General and the editors of Pravda, [zvestia and Literaturnaya gazeta, Mme Daniel, 
after having noted that “the repression of writers for their creative work, even 
though the latter be politically colored, is considered by our literary experts as 
an act of arbitrariness and coercion even in the case of nineteenth-century Russia,” 
complains: i 


But now my husband has been arrested. For three months he has been in prison 
for his creative activities. His works are being studied and evaluated by a small 
group of specially selected people, including, an investigator who—as I came to 
realize during the interrogation—is incapable of distinguishing between a hyperbole 
and a factual description, between a satirical or fantastic work and a documentary 
report. Pressure on a writer and criticism of his works begins with his arrest... 
(Pages 22—23.) ` 


Writing to the Procurator General anc tke Chairman of the State Security 

Committee, Mme Daniel protests that the principle of “innocent until proved 

` guilty,” also recognized in Sovjet law, was violated by the investigating 
authorities: 


For as long as the inquiry is in progress, my husband cannot be considered 
guilty, he cannot be considered a criminal, only the court can decide whether the 
charge has been proved, whether my husband’s actions are punishable under our 
laws, and if he 1s guilty, to what degree. Nevertheless, the senior investigator, 
Lieutenant Colonel G. P. Kantov, maintained in conversations with me as well as 
during the interrogation that my husband was guilty and would be punished—and 
this was said not as the personal opinion of the investigator but as a reliable state- 
ment of fact (page 25). 


Further: 


And so G. P. Kantov told me: “Your husband is guilty and will be punished 
for this.” In addition, G. P. Kantov recommended me not to engage a defense’ 
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counsel because (a) it was beyond my material resources and (b) the counsel would 
not be of any use in the case anyway and would have no influence on the court 
proceedings or verdict. This is the investigator talking, talking before the trial! 

Nevertheless, I asked the investigator to find out from my husband whether 
he agreed to my having a talk with a‘ defense counsel, and to tell him not to worry 
about the material side of the case, not to make his decision dependent on the ques- 
tion of payment. When this message reached my husband, it had become: “Your 
wife is about to go cap in hand to friends” (pages 25—26). 


At the same time, that is, during the middle of December 1965, Mme Daniel 
complained in a letter to the Chairman of the Supreme Court that the investigating 
organs were in possession of information on her own and her husband’s private 
lives which had been obtained “by illegal means” and which was being used to 
exert pressure on her: 


Thus, Yakov Lazarevich Garbuzenko, a witness in my husband’s case, was 
told, during an interrogation, about my private life, with whom I had been on 
close terms and when. This illegality not only is impossible to justify but cannot 
even be explained by any practical considerations. It can only be explained as a 
demonstration of the degree of informedness of the investigating organs, as an 
attempt to compromise me in the eyes of my friends and acquaintances and give 
the witness a moral shock (page 27). 


From a letter which she addressed to Brezhnev, the Procurator General and 
the Chairman of the State Security Committee, it seems clear that even severer 
pressure was applied by the investigators to the wife of Sinyavsky. She writes 
that immediately upon her husband’s arrest she lost her head, like anyone else 
who had lived through the year 1937, the doctors’ trial of 1953 and other episodes 
in Stalin’s reign of terror would have done, and completely forgot that there 
was such a thing as black-on-white legislation in the USSR, ranging from the 
Constitution to the Criminal Code. After Mme Sinyavsky had recovered from 
her initial shock, she assumed that there had been some misunderstanding and 
that her husband would be released, but having become familiar with the in- 
vestigation methods used she realized that she too was in danger: 


It may well be that I shall be arrested as a result of this letter (I am being con- 
stantly threatened with this, and in the light of the illegality which has been perpe- 
trated I can expect anything), but even a natural fear of such reprisals cannot hold 
me back, for all legal standards and elementary human dignity are being trampled 
underfoot (pages 28—29). 


Of the methods employed by the investigating organs, Mme Sinyavsky 
writes that they ` 


. frequently have nothing ın common with the standards guaranteed by out 
laws: I am systematically intimidated and regularly given to understand that I 
am only temporarily a free person, that they are getting ready to arrest me, while 
during the last interrogation the investigator told me outright that he was going 
to send me out of Moscow. All my conversations are overheard, my letters are 
opened (the contents of the conversations and the letters are presented textually 
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to me and other witnesses during interrogations), and I am followed at every step. 
Many of my acquaintances are called for and told that ıf they associate with me 
they risk, at the very least, unpleasantness at work, etc. (Page 30.) 


The letter ends on a note of desperation: 


I am just a weak woman. I have neitker dachas, automobiles, apartments nor 
furniture, nor any of your magic carpets. I never held any soft official posts. Now 
I haven’t even any work... 

My entire fortune consists in: life + a year-old son +- favorite books. , 

As you can see, I have so little to lose and so little to fear that I—as one of 
only a few Soviet people—am openly expressing my opinion. Many think as I do. 
But only a very few will talk. The years of the personality cult have done their 
work, the people have. been intimidated, end the Sinyavsky and Daniel affair has 
reminded everyone too much of his former fears (page 31). 


On the latter point Mme Sinyavsky may be contradicted. It was the Sinyavsky 
and Daniel case which showed that there is any number of intellectuals in the 
Soviet Union today who are prepared to express their opinions openly. In a 
measure, this may be‘ascribed to the fact that the new Program of the Soviet 
Communist Party declares the latter to be a party no longer of the proletariat 
alone but of the entire people, classes or layers hostile to the regime having 
disappeared. It is conspicuous that in all the declarations of protest in the collec- 
tion of documents under review the regime is, as it were, being defended against 
forces basically opposed to it. All the protests are directed not against the system 
as such but against the failure to observe the laws existing within its framework. 
The people are demanding that the norms laid down in the Soviet-Constitution | 
and in Soviet criminal and civil law be respected, that propaganda phrases be 
given a real and meaningful content. The door was opened to this protest move- 
ment by Khrushchev’s campaign against the personality cult, and indeed, all the 
Soviet intellectuals whose opinions figure in the documents stress that their 
criticism is directed exclusively against the relics of this cult, so that they must 
actually be regarded as the regime’s most active supporters. Also significant 
is the fact that in some of the protest letters it was pointed out that since the Soviet 
Union was a signatory to the Universal Declaration of Human Rights the country’s 
governmental and judicial organs were obliged to follow the principles set 
forth therein. This is the line taken by A. Ginzburg, editor of an underground 
journal calling itself Syntaxis, in a letter to Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
Aleksei Kosygin. Ginzburg quotes Article 19 of the Declaration, according to 
which every human being is free to adhere without restriction to his opinions 
and to. seek, obtain and disseminate information and ideas by any means and 
irrespectively of state frontiers, and asks whether all this does not have a “direct 
bearing on the Sinyavsky and Daniel case” (page 36). Although having himself 
been subjected to persecution on a number of previous occasions, the writer 
finds himself able, in an atmosphere of universal protest, to conclude his letter 
with lines which only recently would have been considered as an outright chal- 
lenge to authority and as anti-Soviet propaganda: 
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I regard it as my right and duty to turd to you with these questions. I am far 
from convinced that they too will not be taken as anti-Soviet. My uncertainty is 
well founded. I can be arraigned and condemned for using foreign sources of in- 
formation (I listen to foreign radio, since up to now nothing has been printed on 
the Sinyavsky and Daniel case in this country), for being acquainted with the books 
of these authors and approving of them, for having taken part in the demonstration 
of December 5, should anyone take it into his head to call it anti-Soviet, and for 
saying aloud what I am writing in this letter. In thirty-seven, forty-nine and even 
sixty-one they did not jail people for this sort of thing. 

But I love my country and do not want to see these new unsupervised activities 
of the KGB [State Security Committee] besmirch its reputation. 


I love Russian literature and do not want to see another two of its exponents 
’ be sent off under escort to fell timber. h an ; 


I respect Andrei Sinyavsky—a remarkable critic and prose-writer (pages 36—37). 


In fact, Ginzburg was not imprisoned, probably because the protest move- 
ment was so massive that to imprison all the participants would have been a 
major scandal. 


In general, the “white paper” clearly demonstrates that if the trial of Sinyav- 

sky and Daniel was intended to intimidate the Soviet intelligentsia and in partic- 
ular the opposition writers it failed in its objective. On the contrary, the trial 
had the effect of rallying the oppositional elements among the Soviet intellectual 
élite as never before. The “white papér’ contains numerous letters by Soviet 
intellectuals who, although themselves not directly concerned with literature, 
felt it their bounden duty to come out in defense of the two writers. Candidate 
of Physico-Mathematical Sciences V.: I. Levin, for example, protested to the 
' Jzvestia editors about an anti-Sinyavsky and. Daniel article by a certain Yeremin 
- published .in the newspaper under the unequivocal title of “Turncoats,” an 
article which, he said, “involuntarily reminds one of such sad episodes in the 
history of our culture as the recent trial of I. Brodsky, the persecution of B. Pas- 
ternak, and before him,-of A. Akhmatova and M. Zoshchenko, the campaign 
against the ‘cosmopolitans,’ or, from another field, a session of VASKHNIL 
[the Lenin All-Union Academy of Agricultural Sciences] (page 38). Levin 
lambastes 'Yeremin’s method of argumentation, „which consists in quoting an 
author out of context and even presenting views expressed by the characters in 
his works as being his own—a technique, incidentally, invariably used by official 
Soviet critics in the past but now rejected by the country’s intellectual éire. Using 
such a technique, says Levin, it would be possible to extract from Sholokhov’s 
novel And Quiet Flows the Don “so much anti-Soviet sentiment that even [Radio] 
Free Europe would be envious” (page 38). 


As in the case of most of the other protesting intellectuals, Levin’s defense of 
Sinyavsky and Daniel amounts to an attempt to prove that their works contain 
nothing anti-Soviet and must be considered as belles lettres, not as political pam- 
phlets. Levin winds up his apologia as follows: 


N 
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If broaching a subject on which it is “not customary” to wzite is regarded as 
anti-Soviet activity, then these works are really anti-Soviet. By this method, how- 
ever, it 1s not difficult to declare anti-Soviet or brand with some equally odious 
epithet any work someone doesn’t like, even a remark in a wall-newspaper critical 
of the way a canteen is being run—it is, after all, our, Soviet, canteen. In my view, 
activity which can really be called anti-Soviet is that aimed at undermining the 
foundations of the Soviet state and socialist economic order—the foundations 
laid down in the Constitution (page 43). 


Art critic Y. Gerchuk also wrote to /zvestia complaining about Yeremin’s 


article, which he said could on no account be termed objective. Noting that a 
deliberate attempt was evidently being made to create an atmosphere detrimental 
to the accused before the trial, Gerchuk went on: 


...the cavalier fashion in which your author handles quotations makes me fear 


“that my letter too will be subjected to similar treatment. Nevertheless, I am writing 


to you because I feel that I must say that among the Soviet intelligentsia (I think 
I have the right to speak not only for myself but also for those whose opinions on 
this matter are known to me) there are, contrary to Yeremin’s assertion, people 
who are deeply disturbed by the arrest of writers on account of their literary activi- 
ties and indignant at this newspaper campaign against persons who have no oppor- 
tunity ofanswering the accusations and refuting the slander leveled against them... 
the unscrupulousness of D. Yeremin’s article is obvious even to many of those 
who have no opportunity of checking him (page 48). 


Also of considerable interest is a letter sent by literary critic N. Rodnyanskaya, 


a member of the USSR Writers’ Union, to the Supreme Soviet Presidium. 
Rodnyanskaya says that although she neither knows Sinyavsxy and Daniel as 
persons nor is acquainted with their work she considers the persecution of the 
two writers downright illegal. The entire letter is a withering attack against the 
criticism leveled against Sinyavsky and Daniel by Yeremin in /avestia and a certain 
Kedrina in Literaturnaya gazeta. After commenting on the tone of the articles 
(“this selection of oaths—‘bottomless morass of loathsomeness,” ‘filthy, slan- 
derous slopwater,’ ‘spattering poison,’ etc., is hardly suitable as a weapon for 
even the most uncompromising polemic, or as a means for even the most unquali- 


fied condemnation”), Rodnyanskaya goes on: 
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I should, however, like to draw your attention to something else, namely to 
the attempt of the authors of both articles to draw up, before the trial and /nstead 
of the persons and organs holding this trial, their own “home-made” bill of indict- _ 
ment, so to speak, and to publish the latter and hence willy-nilly influence the court 
proceedings (page 50). 


Rodnyanskaya continues: 


In my view this is open contempt of court, of the important task confronting 
it—contempt bordering on the nihilistic conviction that court procedure is nothing 
more than an empty formality. What strikes me is the fact that such articles have 
been published by highly responsible organs of the central press without any 
editorial qualifications or comments (page 51). 


+ 
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A further letter was sent by the poet and translator A. Yakobson to the 
Moscow court at which the trial was to be held. Yakobson’s intention was to 
appear as Daniel’s “personal counsel,” but both Daniel and his defense counsel 
considered it more advisable to call him as a witness for the defense; their request 
to the court to this effect, however, was turned down. Yakobson thereupon 
resolved to make what he had intended to say in court in the former capacity 
known to a wider public. The poet declares that he knows Daniel and his work, 
going to some lengths to demonstrate that the latter is definitely not anti-Soviet, 
and also touches on the problem of authors’ publishing their work abroad. He 
writes: ı ‘ 

... perhaps to publish one’s work abroad is, if not a crime, nevertheless something 

incorrect, something reprehensible? Not from any honest point of view, providing, 

of course, that the books themselves are honest! It would, of course, have been 
better if Daniel had had the opportunity of publishing his work in this country, 
but this was unfortunately impossible owing to our continued fear of frank and 
sharp revelation of our shortcomings. It was this impossibility which impelled the 
writer to disseminate his work, “by any means” (page 71). 


Yakobson’s letter brings to a close the section of the “white paper” pertaining 
‘to the pre-trial period. The second section contains material on the trial itself, 
for the most part on the interrogation of witnesses, which shows that Soviet 
judges are still behind the times in that they continue to fail to recognize the 
necessity of also taking “socialist legality” into account in political cases. Highly 
significant in this respect is the questioning of the witness Igor Golomshtok, an 
art critic, who after having told the judge that he has read the works of Sinyavsky 
and that he obtained these from acquaintances, refuses to name the latter, only to 
be told by the state prosecutor that he is thereby helping in the distribution of 
anti-Soviet literature. The following dialogue then takes place: 


The Judge: The state prosecutor incorrectly called these works anti-Soviet. 
The court has yet to establish whether they are anti-Soviet or not. You can therefore 
name the acquaintances from whom you obtained them. 

Golomshtok: I.refase to name these acquaintances because, although I do not 
consider these works anti-Soviet, my friend is being tried for... well, [he is being 
tried] under Article 70. I do not wish to involve anyone else in this. 

The State Prosecutor (makes petition): The witness has been warned of his 
amenability for refusing to give evidence and has nevertheless refused to give 
evidence in court. The prosecution moves that a special rule be made in respect 
of the witness Golomshtok, that he be made amenable (page 93). 


The speeches of the prosecution and defense are also reproduced. 


The third and final section of the “white paper,” devoted to the period after 
the trial, Opens with a letter to Brezhnev by five private citizens (E. Khanpira, 
I. Melchuk, Y. Apresyan, L. Bulatova and N. Eskova), who make the point that 
even during Stalin’s time writers were not subjected to a public trial on account of 
their published work. Mikhail Bulgakov’s Days in the Life of the Turbin Family 
had actually been put on by the Moscow Arts Theater after having been con- 
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demned as anti-Soviet by Stalin himself, and Boris Pasternak had not been 
brought before court even though his “offense” had been the same as that' of 
Sinyavsky and Daniel. The authors of the letter go on: 


And so we have an unprecedented case in the history of the Soviet state. What 
is more, even the modern history, of Tsarist Russia, of Europe and America, Asia 
and Africa does not, as far as we are aware, know of a single case of a writer’s 
being arrested and publicly tried after having been incriminated of anti-state activi- 
ties expressed in writing and publishing (either in his native country or abroad) 
anti-state works of art (page 120). _ 


This protest too is based on the fact that the court as well as governmental 
and other officials associated with the case not only persistently violated Soviet 
Jaws but did tremendous damage to the Soviet reputation abroad. It is also noted 
with displeasure that foreign journalists, even including those from Communist 
countries, were prevented from attending the trial. Considerable space is devoted 
to the way in which the trial was handled in the Soviet press. Here, sweeping, 
unsubstantiated statements and opinions were offered, which readers were ex- 
pected to take at face value. At this point, the comment is made: 


But it has, after all, , unfortunately been established that the question of the 
handling in the Soviet press of this or that event is far from simple. From our own 
experience as readers, we know that in past years newspapers frequently happened 
to err in their evaluations of persons and events. We recall what the newspapers 
wrote about the people of 1936—37, abou: our saboteur biological scientists, about 
the Weismannist-Morganists and the great biologist Lysenko, about the “anti- 
Party group of cosmopolitan critics,” abcut the “watch-dog and paid agent of the 
imperialists” Tito, and about the ‘ ‘murderers in white overalls”; we recall how the 
newspapers extolled any decision or instruction af Khrushchev’: s, and so on (pages 
122-23). ” 


` In view of the above, and in view of the changes which have recently taken 
place in the Soviet Union, say the authors of the letter, “one could have expected 
from our press a better substantiated and more'convincing and correct portrayal 
of the trial, especially considering its importance and uniqueness” (page 123). 
In this connection, a Pravda article of February 22, 1965, is cited which speaks of 
“honest people” and “progressives” (i.e., Communist Party members and left- 
wing intellectuals) in the West who, not having the “necessary information” at 
their disposal and having been “disoriented” by the “bourgeois” press, came out 
in defense of the accused writers. Here it :s pointed out that since the “necessary 
information” lacking could only have been that relating to the case proper (the 
persons’ concerned having access to the actual works of the two writers), then the 
_ conclusion to be drawn is that this information was not available because it was 
not provided by the Soviet press itself and because the court was barred to 
foreign correspondents. In general, declare the authors of the letter, the Sinyavsky 
‘and Daniel case as such and the way in which it was handled by the Soviet-press, 
“is doing more damage to the world Communist movement, to our system, our ` 
state and our ideology, than any anti-Soviet writings of private persons” (page 125). 
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A highly interesting point which emerges in the letter is that there appears to 
be a widespread conviction in leading Soviet Communist Party circles that what 
goes on in the Soviet Communist Party and the Soviet Union in general is no 
concern of foreign Communist parties. Thus, during a lecture at the Moscow 
State University on March 10, 1966, a responsible Foreign Ministry official re- 
torted, in reply to a question about a statement made by comrades Aragon (the 
French writer and publicist) and Gollan (leader of the British Communist Party), 
that they should “mind their own business” (page 125). 

The letter concludes ‘with a plea that a “highly-qualified and competent re- 
view” of the case ‘be organized, ot, alternatively, that the two writers be ‘“‘mag- 
nanimously pardoned by giving the papi an opportunity to: discuss their 
action” (page 126). 


Another of the documents EIER, is an appeal made to the Presidiums of 


' the T'wenty-Third Party Congress and of the Supreme Soviets of the USSR and 


x 


~ the RSFSR at about the same time, namely in March 1966, by sixty-two Moscow 


writers, who included representatives of the younger generation as well as such 
prominent literary personalities as Kornei Chukovsky, Ilya Ehrenburg and 
Veniamin Kaverin. While disapproving of Sinyavsky’s and Daniel’s action in 
sending their work abroad to be published, the writers comment that 


. -condemning writers on account of their satirical work creates an mines 
dangerous precedent which might slow down the development of Soviet culture. . 
the complicated conditions under which we are living call for an extension (not a 
restriction) of the freedom of intellectual and artistic experimentation. From this 
viewpoint, the trial of Sinyavsky and Daniel has already caused more harm than all 
the errors of Sinyavsky and Daniel (page 127). 


The letter concludes with an appeal that the condemned men be released on 


‘bail—in the interests of the country, of peace, and of world Communism. 


‘Quite unique in the “white paper” is a letter sent by Lidiya Chukovskaya, the 


. daughter of Kornei Chukovsky and herself a writer, to Mikhail Sholokhov, in 


which she has the following to say on the latter’s comment, in a speech before 
the Twenty-Third Party Congress, that Sinyavsky and Daniel had not been 
punished enough: 


Your speech at the Congress may truly be called historic. I cannot recall another 
writer in.all the centuries-long existence of Russian culture who, like yourself, 
publicly expressed his regret, not that a sentence passed by judges was too severe, 
but that it was too mild (page 131), 


Here Sholokhov is to a certain extent a symbolic leader of those orthodox 


. circles in Soviet art and Soviet society in general who are ill at ease in the—rela- 


tively—liberal conditions of the post-Stalin era and who regard even the first 
tentative steps toward true legality which have been taken in the USSR in recent 
years as over-indulgence. Sholdkhov, says Chukovskaya, prefers the revolu- 


_ tionary “legal awareness” of bygone days to the codified law; he would like 


judges to try Soviet citizens “without bothering about the code.” Chukovskaya 
continues; "a 
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» And whom do you first of all propose to condemn with the aid of this super- 
severe court not bound by any codified article, this court which operated during 
the “memorable twenties”? First and foremost the writers... For a long time now, 
Mikhail Aleksandrovich, you have been in the habit of referring to writers with 
contempt and coarse derision in your articles and public speeches. But this time 
you have exceeded yourself. The sentencing of two intelligent people, two writers, 
neither enjoying particularly robust health, to five and seven years’ confinement 
in a hard-labor camp [/ager so strogim reahimcm), to forced, exhausting physical labor, 

. which means in fact to sickness, and possibly even to death, seems to you insuffi- 
ciently severe. A court which would have tried them-—more swiftly and simply! — 
without reference to’ the articles of the criminal code would have devised, you 
suppose, a harsher punishment, and this you would have liked (page 132). 


To Sholokhov’s jeering remarks addressed to all those concerned at the 
severity of the sentence, Chukovskaya retorts: 


Yes, Mikhail Aleksandrovich, together with many Communists in Italy, France, 
England, Norway, Sweden and Denmark (whom for some reason or other you 
. describe in your speech as the “bourgeo:s advocates” of the condemned men), 
together with left-wing public organizations in the West, I, a Soviet writer, ques- 
tion-—dare to question—the undue, the quite unjustifiable severity of the sentence. 
Ia yöur speech, you said that you were ashamed of those who pleaded that mercy: 
be shown the condemned men, who offered to bail them out. I must confess to 
being ashamed not of them, and not of myself, but of you. By their plea these _ 
people continued the glorious tradition of Soviet and pre-Soviet Russian literature, 
whereas you, by your speech, have alienated yourself from this tradition (pages 

132--33). 


The entire letter is permeated with a sdirit of humanity and the conviction 
that “it is the business of the writers not to persecute but to intercede” (page 133). 
Sholokhov is also accused of oversimplifving a complex situation, of playing 
with words and ideas as though trying to close his eyes to the human issues 
involved: 


Listening to you, one could jeans that the condemned men had been dissemi- 

, nating anti-Soviet leaflets and proclamations, that they had sent abroad not their 
literary creations but at least a plan of a fortress or factory... By replacing complex 
ideas by simple ones and indulging in this mean play'on the word “treachery,” you, 
Mikhail Aleksandrovich, have once more betrayed the duty of a writer, which is 
always and everywhere to, explain and make everyone aware of all the complexity 
and inconsistency of the processes taking place in literature and history, not to play 
with words, not maliciously and wilfully oversimplify—and hence distort—what ~ 
has happened (page 134). 


Chukovskaya warns Sholokhov that 


. literature will ‘take its revenge, just as it takes revenge on everyone who re- 

» nounces the difficult duty which it imposes. It will i impose upon you the severest 
penalty that exists for an artist, namely creative sterility. And no honors, money or 
prizes, whether national or international, will avert this sentence from your head 


(page 135). 
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The “white paper ” ends with a letter sent by Daniel to Jzvestia from the con- 
centration camp in which he was confined. Already aware of national and inter- 
national reaction to his case, Daniel here feels constrained to review his behavior 
during the investigation and trial. The investigating authorities, the prosecution 
and the court, he writes, had all tried to convince him and Sinyavsky that their 
books “were being read and publicized only by the enemies of our country,” and 
‘had been “turned into weapons of ideological warfare.” Six months of such 
‘treatment, admits Daniel, had not been without-effect, and had resulted in his 
confessing to “improvidence” and expressing regret that “our works are being 
used to the detriment of our state.” Now, however, he realized that only “mis- 
information” had induced him to make these expressions of regret. Daniel 
continues: 


The tendentious portrayal of the trial and of the accused persons and their 
works in our press, arid the goodwill and protests against the trial and sentence 
emanating from the progressive circles of a wide public and from a number of 
Soviet writers, cultural. workers and scientists, confront me with the necessity of 
clearly and unequivocally formulating. my attitude to what is taking place. I have 
now reached the final conclusion that our works should never have been made the 
subject of a trial in the first place, and that the sentence ‚was unjust and illegal; 
J retract my “regrets” as to the harm allegedly done by our works: the only harm 
which can be associated with the names of Sinyavsky and Daniel was done by the 

\ arrest, the trial and the sentence (pages 136-37). 


Thus, the wheel turned full circle. The courage of Daniel and Sinyavsky, who 
were not afraid to send their writings abraad, aroused the Soviet public, whose 
reaction to the methods used during the investigation and trial of the case in turn » 
gave Daniel the moral strength to retract his confession of a non-existent guilt. 


The appearance of the “white paper,’ ” together with all the other events con- 
nected with the Sinyavsky and Daniel trial, is indicative of the profound changes 
which are taking place in Soviet- society. The latter is quite clearly no longer 
“prepared to accept force as the final argument in all matters of dispute. On the 
other hand, the methods employed by the investigating and prosecuting organs, 
as well as the official Soviet press reports on the case—which, as we have seen, 
were characterized by lame arguments and violation ofthe principle of “innocent 
until proved guilty”—show that the Soviet government does not know quite 
how to act under the changed conditions, now that there are no NK VD “troikas,” 
“administrative terror” is out of the question and publicity i in affairs such as that 
under consideration is unavoidable. It may also be supposed that another reason 
for the clumsy handling of the case, which placed a powerful weapon in the hands 
of oppositional elements, was lack of unanimity in top Party and government 
circles on the question of freedom of expression in the cultural sphere. In any 
case, the reaction to the trial showed that there is such a thing in the USSR as 
public opinion, which has acquired a voice which the Party and government lead- 
. ers can no longer ignore, particularly as it is also the voice of young people who, 
„although considering themselves Communists and supporters of the Soviet 
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regime, nevertheless demand that the latter respect the laws which it accepts as 
the legalıbasis of life in Soviet society. It is probably along these lines that the 
conflict will soon develop between what we may call the “Stalinists,” or. simply 
the conservative elements of Soviet society, and those described by the authors 


of the letters of protest as the progressive elements in this society. 


$ \ ` 
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A. Kashin 
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Publications of the Institute for 
the Study of the USSR: 


STUDIES ON THE SOVIET UNION (New 
Series), Vol. V, No. 4, 1966, 148 pp. (In English.) 


This issue contains the eleven papers read by 
guest participants and Institute members at the 
symposium on “Religion and the Changing In- 
tellectual Outlook in the USSR,” held at the Insti- 
tute from April 25 to 27, 1966. These were: “Com- 
munism and the Problem of Intellectual Freedom” 
(Gustav Wetter); “The Problem of Alienation: 
Life Without Spiritual or Religious Ideals” (Paul 
B. Anderson); “Orthodoxy and the Younger Gene- 
ration in the USSR” (Dimitry Konstantinow); 
“The Rejuvenation of the Russian Orthodox 
Clergy” (Nadezhda Teodorovich); “Pseudo- 
Religious Rites Introduced by the Party Author- 
ities” (Nikita Struve); “Changes in Soviet Med- 
ıcal Ethics as an Example of Efforts to Find 
Stable Moral Values” (Heinrich Schulz); “Prot- 
estant Influences on the Outlook of the Soviet 
Citizen Today” (William C. Fletcher); “The 
Search for New Ideals in the USSR: Some First- 
Hand Impressions” (Peter B. Reddaway), “The 
Tenacity of, Islam in Soviet Central Asia” (Georg 
von Stackelberg); “Jews and Judaism in the 
Soviet Union” (Hans Lamm); and “The Signifi- 
cance of Religious Themes in Soviet Literature” 
(Zinaida Shakhovskaya). Max Hayward’s sum- 
mary of the symposium is then given. 

There follow reviews by S. Voronitsyn of 
Sotsiologiya » SSSR (Sociology in the USSR), Opyt 
i metodika konkreinykh sotsiologicheskikb issledovanit 
(Results and Methods of Concrete Sociological 


. Research) and Problemy obshchesivennot psikbologit 


(Problems of Social Psychology), all published 
by the “Mysl” Publishing House, Moscow, 1965, 
and of Sorsalnye issledovaniya (Social Research), 
published by the “Nauka” Publishing House, 
Moscow, 1965; by P. Fedenko of Edward All- 
worth’s Central Asian Publishing and the Rise of 
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Nationalism + An Essay ana a Last of Publications 


in the New York Public Library, published by the 
Astor, Lenox and Tilden Foundations, 1965; and 
by G. Vvedensky of Prirodiye uslovipa i yestesivennye 
resursy SSSR: Yakutiya (Natural Conditions and 
Natural Resources of the USSR: Yakutıa), 
published by the “Nauka” Publishing House, 
Moscow, 1965. The issue closes with “Institute 


News and Notes.” 


* 


STUDIES ON THE SCVIET UNION (New ` 


Series), Vol. VI, No. 1, 1966, 90 pp. (In English.) 


This issue opens with five articles based on 
papers read at a recent Institute conference held 
to discuss Soviet foreign and domestic policy in 
the light of the Twenty-Third Party Congress. 

In “Foreign Policy and Party Affairs,” Herman 
Akhmınov suggests that the Soviet leaders are 
placing new emphasis on he objective of world 
Communist revolution, by using more “under- 
covez” diplomacy and avoiding impulsive ventures, 


He sees a tighter discipline within the Party itself, 


with some reduction of “irner-Party democracy.” 

Alexander Kashin mairtains in’ “The Soviet 
Leaders and the Chinese Dilemma” that Moscow 
would be prepared, were it not for Chinese prov- 
ocations, to put up with the existence of ideo- 
logical differences for the sake of “closing the 
ranks” of world Communiam, There is little or 
nothing, the author points out, that the Soviet 
Union can do to influence China effectively, and 
he suggests that Moscow’s only hope 1s a less 
bellicose policy on the part of Mao’s eventual 
successors. 

“The New Five-Year Plan,” by George Vve- 
densky, 1s a review of the targets set for Soviet 
industry ın 1966—70 and a statistical survey of the 
gap between targets and actual production per- 
formance that has caused the Soviet leaders to 
abandon the slogan of “catching up and over- 
taking” United States production. 


A 


Efforts by the authorities to stimulate output 
on the collective farmers’ private plots by new 
concessions, and the way tn which this policy 1s 
being hampered at the local level, is the subject 
of Simon Kabysh’s analysis, “New Policy on ar 
‚Private Plots.” 

Pavel Urban’s “Party Pronouncements on 
Ideological Conformity” shows that Soviet histo- 
rians are being told to soft-pedal criticisms of the 
Stalin period and that this may herald a clamp- 
- down on attempts to make more objective studies 
of recent Soviet history. 


“Disruption in Science Research Organıza- 
tion,” by Ivan Bakalo, gives a detaued picture of 
the main difficulties besetting the work of re- 
searchers in the Soviet Union, particularly short- 
comings ‘in training programs and bureaucratic 
administration. 

In “The Soviet Barrister,” Yury Mironenko 
traces the vicissitudes of the Soviet legal pro- 
fession since the Revolution and describes the 
conditions under which Soviet lawyers work, 
with particular reference to the role of defense 
counsel. 

In “The Balken of Church Ritual- Among 
Soviet Youth,” Johann von Gardner claims that 
religious services with colorful ritual, and espe- 
cially the music and singing, have a strong appeal 


for many Soviet young people, and can cause 
them to abandon atheism, 


The quasi- mystic content of much recent Soviet 
poetry, and te preoccupation with the enigmatic 
destiny of man, is the subject of M. A. Lathou- 
wers’ “The Idea of Fulfillment of History in Con- 
tethporary Soviet Literature.” 

There follow reviews by T. Davletshin of 
Teoriya gosudarsisa ı prava (The Theory of State 
and Law), a textbook for institutes and faculties 
of law published by the “Juridical Literature” 
Publishing House, Moscow, 1965; by L. Mikir- 
tichian of H. N, Karapetian’s The Great Fıgbters .- 
Sarkis Kastan, Sabak Ter-Gabrislian, and Gevork 
“Atarbeksan (in Armenian), published by the State 
Publishing House of Armenia, Yerevan, 1963; 
by Y. Mishalov of T. K. Czugunow’s Dre staat- 
liche Leibsigenschaft : Analyse des sozialistischen Land- 
wirtschaftssystems, published by the Bergstadt- 
verlag W. G. Korn, Munich, 1964; by E. Kırımal 
of Vol. I of P. A. Zurayev’s Sewernye irantsy 
Vostochnoi Yesropy i Severnogo Kavkaza (The North 
Iranians of Eastern Europe and the Northern 
Caucasus), published by the author, New York, 
1966; and by A. Vardy, entitled “Para-Psychology 
Versus Marxism-Leninism (A Debate in the 
Soviet Periodical Press).” The issue closes with 
“Institute News and Notes.” 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As raporla ky the Sovist Press and Radio) 


1 


2 


‘January 1967 


Publication of New Year’s greetings to Soviet 
people from Party Central Committee, Supreme 
Soviet Presidium and Council of Ministers, 


reference being made to the fact that 1967 is, 


year of fiftieth anniversary of October Revolu- 
tion. 


Soviet Communist Party delegation led by 
member of Party’s Central Auditing Commis- 
sion and Head of a Central Committee Depart- 
ment D:P. Shevlyagin leaves for Prague in 
response to invitation by Central Committee 


‘of Czech Communist Party for exchange of 


experience in ideological work. 


Soviet Communist Party delegation led by 
Politburo Member and Chairman of Party 


Control Committee A. J. Pelše and includ- - 


ing Politburo Candidate Member and First 
Secretary of Belorussian Party Central Com: 
mittee P. M. Masherov, Central Committee 
Secretary B. N. Ponomarev and First Secretary 
of Torez (formerly Chistyakovo) City Party 


~Committee V. S. Popov leaves for Paris to 


4 
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attend Eighteenth Congress of f French Com- 
munist Party. - 

Publication of Merchant Marine Ministry 
statement on detention of Soviet motor vessel 
“Zagorsk” by Chinese authorities of port of 
Dairen from December 8 to 28 for “infringing 
port regulations.” Z 
Party Central Committee issues resolution on 
preparations for fiftieth anniversary of October 
Revolution, in which Party, governmental, 
trade union, Komsomol and economic 
organizations are exhorted to broaden cam- 
paign for fulfilling plans set by T'wenty-Third 
Party Congress. 

Meetings of active members of Party 
organizations of cities and oblasts convened 
throughout USSR to discuss results of Party 
Central Commuttee’s plenary meeting of 
December 1966 and hear speeches by Politburo 
Members and Candidate Members as well as 
Party Central Committee Secretaries on the 
subject, The speakers at meetings held in 


Moscow (of both city and oblast organizations) .” 


and Leningrad (of the oblast organization) 


\ 


were, respectively, Parıy Secretary’ General 
L. I. Brezhnev and Politburo Member and 


Suslov. 


5 Politburo Member and First ' Secretary of 
Ukrainian Party Central Committee P. N.- 
, Shelest speaks on results of Party Central 


Committee’s plenary meeting of December 
1966 at meeting of active members oe Kiev 
Oblast Party organization. 

Announcement that first issue of new 
Literaturnaya gazsta has come out. The news- 
paper is henceforth to appear every a 


and have 16 pages. ; 
Announcement that broadened session of 
“board secretariat of USSR Writers’ Union 


has decided to convene Fourth Congress of 
Soviet Writers on May 22, 1967. 


5 Soviet-Algerian trade agreement for 1967 


signed in Moscow. USSR to supply Algeria 
with machinery, cotton and other goods in 
exchange for non-ferrous metal concentrates, 
cable, etc. 


* Soviet governmental delegation led by 


First Deputy Chairman of State’ Planning 
Committee (Gosplan) A. A. Goreglyad 
artives in East Berlin for second session’ of 
Soviet-East German Intergovernmental Parity 
Commission on Ecoromic, Scientific and 
Technical Cooperation. 

Speeches on results of Party Central Com- 


_ mittee’s plenary meeting of December 1966 


delivered at meetings of active members of 
Party organizations (indicated in parentheses) 
by Politburo Member acd Chairman of Council 
of Ministers A. N. Kosygin (Chelyabinsk Ob- 
last), Politburo Member and Chairman of 
Supreme Soviet Presidium N. V; Podgorny 
(Sverdlovsk Oblast), Politburo Member and 
Chairman of RSFSR Council of Ministers 
G. L Voronov (Pskov Oblast), Politburo 
‘Candidate Member ard First Secretary of 
Kazakh Party Central Committee D. A. Kuna- 
yev (Alma-Ata Oblast), Politburo Candidate 
Member and Party Central Committee Secre- 
tary D. F. Ustinov (Rostov Oblast), Politburo 


i 
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Candidate Member and Party Central Commit- 
tee Secretary P. N. Demichev (Orel City), and 
Politburo Candidate Member and Chairman ' 


of All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions ` 


V.V. Grishin (Kostroma City). 


Soviet governmental delegation led by Deputy _ 


Chairman of Council of Ministers M. T. Yefre- 
mov leaves for Cairo for celebration of seventh 
anniversary of commencement of construction 
of Aswan High Dam. 

. Speeches on results of Party Central Com- 


mittee’s plenary meeting of December 1966 ” 
‘delivered at meetings of active members of 


Party organizations (indicated in parentheses) 
by Party Secretary General L. L Brezhnev 
(Donetsk Oblast), Politburo Member and 
Party Central Committee Secretary A. P. 
Kirtlenko (Volgograd City and Oblast), 
Politburo Member and First Deputy Chairman 
of Council of Ministers K. T. Mazurov 
(Voronezh Oblast), Politburo Member and 
Party Central Committee Secretary A. N. 
Shelepin (Perm Oblast), Party ‚Central Com- 


‘ mittee Secretary I. V. Kapitonov (Smolensk 


Oblast), Party Central Committee Secretary 
M. S. Solomentsev (Tula Oblast), and Chair- 
man of Party’s Central Auditing Commission . 


‘G. F. Sizov (Mari Oblast). 


~ RSFSR Supreme Soviet Presidium decrees 
that elections to RSFSR Supreme Soviet and 
to krai, oblast, okrug, raion, city, village and 
settlement soviets of the republic shall -be 
held on March 12, 1967, and that elections of 
people’s assessors of the republic’s raion and 
city people’s courts be held during February 
and March. 


8 Kosygin delivers speech on results of Party 


Central Committee’s plenary meeting of 
December 1966 at meeting of active members 
of Magnitogorsk City Party organization. 

Brezhnev arrives in Zhdanov to meet 
workers. 


Group of BE 150 propaganda . 


workers leaves Leningrad to give talks in 
raions ‘of ‘Leningrad Oblast on results of 
Party Central Committee’s plenary meeting 
of December 1966. : 

Central Board of Soviet-Rumartian Friendship 
Society elects First Secretary of Moscow 


Oblast Party Committee V. L Konotop as 


its Chairman. 

Speeches on results of Party Central Com- 
muttee’s plenary meeting of December 1966 
given at meetings of active members of Party 


g 


organizations (indicated in parentheses) by 
` Podgorny (Tatar Oblast), Politburo Member 


and First Deputy Chairman of Council of 
Ministers D. S. Polyansky (Alta: Krai), Polit- 
buro Candidate Member and First Secretary 
of Kazakh Party Central Committee D. A. 


_ Kunayev (North Kazakhstan Oblast and 


Petropavlovsk Cıty), and Party Central 
Committee‘ Member and Head of Central 
Political Department of Army and Navy, 
Army General A. A. Yepishev (Moscow 
Military District). 

All-Union seminar-conference on military- 
patriotic education of Soviet citizens begins in 
Moscow. Participants include propagandists 
and activists of “Znaniye” Society, DOSAAF, 
and Soviet War Veterans’ Committee, and 
representatives of museums and officers’ clubs. 
Speeches delivered by Deputy Head of Central” 
Political Department of Army and Navy 
Colonel General M. Kh. Kalashnik, and others. 


10 Supplementary protocol to Soviet-Polish 


cultural and scientific’ cooperation program 
for 1967 signed in Moscow. 

French delegation led by Director of Finance 
and Economics Department of French Foreign 


. Ministry Jean-Pierre Brunet arrives in Moscow 


for first session of Soviet-French Commission 


‚for Scientific, Technical and Economic 
Cooperation. ' 


Twenty-first session of learned conici of 
Joint Nuclear Research Institute opens in 
Dubna to discuss reports of laboratory heads 
on results of previous year’s scientific work 
and review plans for future research. 

Speeches on results of Party Central Com- 
mıttee’s plenary meeting of December 1966 
delivered at meetings of active members of 
Party organizations (indicated in parentheses) 
by Kosygin (Maritime Krai, in Vladivostok), 
Politburo Member and Chairman of RSFSR 
Council of Ministers G. I. Voronov (Tambov 
Oblast), Politburo Candidate Member and 
Chairman of All-Union Central Council of 
Trade Unions V. V. Grishin (Kemerovo 
Oblast), Politburo Candidate Member and 
Party Central Committee Secretary P. N.’ 
Demichev (Chuvash Oblast), Politburo 
Candidate Member and First Secretary of 
Uzbek Party Central Committee Sh. R. 
Rashidov (Tashkent Oblast), Politburo Candi- 
date Member and Party Central Committee 
Secretary D. F. Ustinov (Krasnoyarsk Krai), 
Politburo Candidate Member and Chairman 
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of Ukrainian Council of Ministers V. V. 
Shcherbitsky (Vinnitsa Oblast), Party Central 
Committee Secretary F. D. Kulakov (Penza 
Oblast), and Party Central Committee Secre- 
tary M. S. Solomentsev (Lipetsk Oblast). 

Announcement that Council of Ministers 
has 'adopted resolution calling for improved 
national scientific and technical information 
system. 

Announcement that Council of Ministers 
has decided-to set up state urivetaity in 
Kuibyshev in 1969. 

Hydrotechnical center on river Akzhar 
(Kazakhstan) comes into operation. l 


Speeches on results of Party Central Commit- 
tee’s plenary meeting of December 1966 
delivered at meetings of active members of 
Party organizations (indicated in parentheses) 
by Politburo Member and Party Central 


_ Committee Secretary A. P. Kirilenko (Ivanovo 
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Oblast), Politburo Member and Party Central 
Committee Secretary A. N. Shelepin (Mordvin- 
ian Oblast, in Saransk), Politburo Candidate 
Member and First Secretary of Kazakh Party 
Central Committee D. A. Kunayev (Kokchetav 
Oblast), Party Central Committee Secretary 
Y. V. Andropov (Kalınin Oblast), and Party 
Central Committee Member and First Secretary 
of Azerbaidzhan Party Central Committee 
V. Y.’ Akhundov (Azerbaidzhan, in Baku). 

Kosygin travels to Nakhodka to speak to 
workers, later returning to Vladivostok. 
Similar visits paid to Ivanovo, by Politburo 
Member and Party Central Committee Secre- 
tary A. P, Kirilenko; to Tolyatti (formerly 
Stavropol, Kuibyshev Oblast) by Politburo 
Member and First Deputy Chairman of Council 
of Ministers K. T, Mazurov; to Bratsk, by 
Politburo Member and First Deputy Chairman 
of Council of Ministers D. S. Polyansky; to 
Ufa, by Politburo Member and Party Central 
Committee Secretary M. A. Suslov; to Kemer- 
ovo, by Politburo Candidate Member and 
Chairman of All-Union Central Council of 
Trade Unions V. V. Grishin; and to Ryazan, 
by Party Central Committee Secretary I. V. 
Kapitonov. 

Announcement that 6,000,000,000-electron- 
volt electron synchrotron, the largest in the 


USSR, has been built in Yerevan Physics . 


Icsttute. Its main component is an annular 
electromagnet about 70 meters in diemeter. 

Kazakh Supreme Soviet Presidium renames 
settlement of Kandagach Oktyabrsk and gives 


it status of city. The Kandagach raion 1s 
renamed accordingly. 


12 Speeches on See of Party Central Commit- 


tee’s plenary meeting of December 1966 given 
at meetings of active members of Party 
organizations (indicated in parentheses) by 
Brezhnev (Gorky Oblast), Politburo Member 
and Party Central Committee Secretary M. A. 
Suslov (Bashkir Oblast), Politburo Member 
and First Secretary of Ukrainian Party Central 
Committee P. Y. Shelest (Kharkov Oblast), 
Politburo Candidate Member and First 
Secretary of Georgian Party Central Commit- 
tee V. P. Mzbavanadze (Georgian), Party 
Central Committee Secretary I. V. Kapttonov 
(Ryazan Oblast), Chairman of Party’s Central 
Auditing Commission G. F. Szov (Kirov 
Oblast), and Party Central Committee Member 
and First Secretary of Turkmen Party Central 
Committee B. Ovezov (Turkmenian, 10 
Ashkhabad). 

Red Banner Black Sea Fleet vessel “Gnevny” 
leaves Sevastopol on official visit to Ethiopia 
under flag of Rear Admiral G. A. Gromov. 
Crew will participate in celebrations of 
Ethiopian Navy Day. 

Association for Relations Between Soviet 
and Foreign Cities discusses question of 
extending international contacts during fiftieth 
anniversary year of October Revolution at 
meeting in Moscow attended by representatives 


“of over 70 Soviet cities. Report given by 


Deputy Chairman of Committee for Cultural 
Relations with Foreign Countries of USSR 
Council of Ministers M. M. Peslyak, who 
notes that USSR has such relations with 115 
countries. 

Pravda starts new column headed “Nashi 
destizhensya” (Our Achievements), after the 
journal of the same name created in the 
nineteen-thirtics by Maxim Gorky. 


13 Speeches on results of Party Central Commit- 


tee’s plenary meeting of December 1966 deliv- 
ered at meetings of active members of Party 
organizations (indicated in parentheses) by 
Kosygin (Khabarovsk Krat), Politbuto Mem- 
ber and First Deputy Chairman of Council of 
Ministers K. T. Mazurov (Kuibyshev Oblast), 
Politburo Member and First Deputy Chairman 
of Council of Ministers D. S. Polyansky 
(Irkutsk Oblast), Politburo Member and First 
Secretary of Ukrainian Party Central Commit- 
tee P. Y. Shelest (Kharkov Garrison), Polit- 
buro Candidate Member and Chairman of 


All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions 
V. V. Grishin (Karaganda Oblast), Politburo 
Candidate Member and Party Central Commit- 
tee Secretary P, N. Demichev (Ulyanovsk 
Oblast), Politburo Candidate Member snd 


Chairman of Ukrainian Council of Ministers - 


V. V. Shcherbitsky (Nikolayev Oblast), Party 
' Central Committee Secretary F. D. Kulakov 


(Astrakhan Oblast), Party Central Committee ’ 


Member and First Secretary of Tadzhik Party 
Central Committee D. Rasulov (Tadzhik, in 
Dushanbe), and Party Central Committee 
Member and First Secretary of Estonian Party 
Central Committee I. G. Kabın (Estonian, in 
Tallin). ; 

Soviet-Chilean trade agreements, as well as 
agreements under which USSR 1s to supply 
Chile with machinery and give her technical 
assistance in construction of industrial enter- 
prises, etc., signed ın Moscow. 

Cuban Foreign Trade Minister accompanied 
by his deputies arrives in Moscow to complete 
talks on mutual trade in 1967.- 


14 Turkish trade delegation arrives in Moscow 


for talks on mutual trade in 1967—68. 

Soviet Foreign Minister A. A. Gromyko 
receives newly appointed US Ambassador 
Llewellyn Thompson before latter presents 
his credentials. 


Speeches on results of Party Central Com- 


mittee’s plenary meeting of December 1966 
delivered at meetings of active members of 
Party organizations (indicated in’ parentheses) 
by Kosygin (Sakhalin Oblast), Kirilenko 
(Bryansk Oblast), Shelepin (Kaluga Oblast), 
Ustinov (Udmurt Oblast), and Party Central 
Committee Member and First Secretary of 
Armenian Party Central Committee A. Y. 
Kochinyan (Armenian). 


15 Announcement thet first sesston of Soviet- 


French Commission for Scientific, Technical 
and Economic Cooperation has come to an 
end ın Moscow. Questions connected with 
the further development of Soviet-French 
contacts were examined, and a protocol signed 
calling for joint research and an exchange of 
experience in such fields as the exploitation 
of the resources of the oceans, biology, and 
genetics. Next session of the Commission is 
to be held in Paris in May. 


16 Speeches on results of Party Central Com- 


mittee’s plenary meeting of December 1966 
delivered at meetings of active members `of 


z 


Party organizations (indicated in parentheses) 


. by Brezhnev (Minsk Oblast), Voronov (Novo- 
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sibirsk Oblast), Pelše (Latvian), and Party 
Central Committee Member and First Secre- 
tary of Kirghiz Party Central Committee 
T. Usubaliyev (Kirghiz). 

Soviet-Turkish talks on mutual trade m 
1967—68 begin in Moscow. 

Board of All-Union Society “Znaniye” 
meets for tts seventh “plenary session in order 
to discuss preparations by Society’s organi- 
zations for fiftieth anniversary of October 
Revolution, Society’s budget, and the tnclu- 
sion of the names of active lecturers in the 


j All-Union Book of Honor. 


i 
Brezhnev, Kosygin and Podgorny arrive in 
Poland on unofficial visit ın response to invi- 


. tation by Central Committee of Polish United 


Workers’ Party. Soviet-Polish relations and 
current international problems are discussed. 

Soviet Party delegation led by Party Central 
Committee Member and First Secretary of 
Bashkir Oblast Party Committee Z. N. Nuri- 
yev leaves for Prague in response to invitation 
by Central Committee of Czech Communist 
Party to acquamt itself with latter’s Party 
organization work. ~ 

Soviet-US talks begin in USSR Civil Avia- 


' tion Ministry during the course of which 


technical and commercial questions connected 
with forthcoming establishment, in 1967, of 
air service between Moscow and New York 
are to be discussed. 

Announcement that Brazilian Industry and 
Commerce Minister Paulo Egidio Martins has 
arrived in Moscow for trade talks, 

Speeches on results of Party Central Com- 
muttee’s plenary meeting of December 1966 
delivered at meetings of active members o 
Party organizations (indicated ın parentheses) 
by Polyansky (Buryat Oblast), Shelepin (Nov- 
gorod‘ Oblast), Kapitonov (Omsk Oblast), 
Solomentsev (Tyumen City and Oblast), Sizov 
(Kurgan Oblast), and Party Central Committee 
Member and First Secretary of Lithuanian 
Party Central Committee A. J Snietkus 
(Lithuanian). 

Announcement that delegation from 
German-Soviet Friendship Society Ied by 
chairman of Soctety’s central board secre- 
tariat Franz Fischer has arrived in Moscow 
to take part in negotiations on and sign plan 
for cooperation in 1967. 


‘ 
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Speeches on results of Party Central Commit- 
tee’s plenary meeting of December 1966 de- 
livered at meetings of active members of 


Party organizations (indicated in parentheses) 


` - by Mazurov (Kaliningrad Oblast), Suslov (Vla- 
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dimir Oblast) and Kulakov (Belgorod Oblast). 

Board plenum of RSFSR “Znaniye” So- 
ciety elects corresponding member of USSR 
Academy of Sciences and Rector of Moscow 
Aviation Institute L F. Obraztsov board chair- 


man in place of Academician I. I. Artobolev-~ 


sky, who has been elected board chairman of 
All-Union “Znaniye” Society. 


Soviet Moon satellite “Luna-12” completes 
mission, radio communication with the satel- 
lite being terminated on 602nd orbit. 

Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-138.” 

Speeches on results of Party Central Com- 
mittee’s plenary mecting of December 1966 
delivered at meetings of active members of 
Party organizations (indicated in parentheses) 
by Kirilenko (Orenburg Oblast), Masherov 
(Brest-Litovsk Oblast), and Shcherbitsky 
(Dneprodzerzhinsk City). : 

Announcement that elections to Supreme 
Soviets of Union and autonomous republics, 
as well as to local soviets, are to be held on 
March 12 in RSFSR, the Ukraine, Belorussia, 
Uzbekistan, Kazakhstan, Moldavia, Latvia, 
Tadzhikistan and Turkmenia, and on March 19 
in Georgia, Azerbaidzhan, Armenia, Kirghizia, 
Lithuania and Estonia. 


Eleventh plenary meeting of All-Union Central 
Council of Trade Unions begins in Moscow. 
Speech on “The Tasks of the Trade Unions 


. in Preparations for Fiftieth Anniversary of 


October Revolution” delivered by Council 
Chairman and Politburo Candidate Member 
V. V. Grishin. Results of sixteenth session 


of General Council of World Federation 


of Trade Unions to be discussed. 
Representatives of Aeroflot and Japan Air 
Lines sign. commercial agreement in Tokyo 
under which jointly-operated weekly direct 
service between. Moscow and Tokyo is to be 
opened in April. “TU-114” aircraft are to be 
used, with Soviet crews and mixed service 


Commander in Chief of Soviet Navy, Ad- 
miral of the Fleet S. G. Gorshkov, leaves for 
Addis Ababa for celebrations of Ethiopian 
Navy Day in response to invitation by Deputy 
Commander in Chief of Ethiopian Navy. 
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Speeches on results of Party Central Com- 
mittee’s plenary meeting of December 1966 
given at meetings of active members of Party 
organizations (indicated in parentheses) by 
Voronov (Tomsk Oblast), Polyansky (Amur 
Oblast, in Blagoveshchensk), and Party Cen- 
tral Committee Member and First Secretary 
of Moldavian Party Central Committee L I. 
Bodyul (Moldavian, in Kishinev), 

Syrian Baath Party delegation led by Party’s 


Deputy Secretary General, Salah Jedid, ar-’ 


tives ın Moscow in response to invitation by 
Central Committee of Soviet Commiunist 
Party in order to acquaint itself with latter 
Party’s practical work, 

Initiative group approves proposal to 
establish “USSR-Algeria’’ Friendship Society. 


Agreement signed in Moscow under which 
USSR is to deliver to Rumania machinery, | 
instruments and sundry materials and give her’ 
technical assistance in construction of thermal 
power plants and other enterprises during 
1967—70. ` 

Announcement that Soviet-Czech plan for 


I 


cooperation in radio broadcasting in 1967 = 


been signed in Prague. 


Announcement that decision has u 
to establish petroleum and gas institute in 
Ivano-Frankovsk under Ministry of Higher 
and Special Secondary Education of Ukrai- 
nian SSR. 


Agreement signed in Moscow between Aero- 
flot and. Pan-American World Airways under 
which jointly-operated weekly service bet- 
‘ween Moscow. and New York is to be opened 
in May. “TU-114,” later “IL-62” aircraft are 
to be used by Aeroflot, and “Boeing-707s” by 
“USSR-Algeria” Friendship Society es- 
tablished at public meeting in Moscow, Minis- 
ter of Higher and Special Secondary Educe- 
tion V. P. Yelyutin being elected board chsir- 
man. 
All-Union scientific, seminar for teachers 
of statistics begins in Moscow. Introductory 
report delivered by Head of Central Statistical 
Authority and corresponding member of 
USSR Academy of Sciences V. N. Starovsky. 
‘Fortieth anniversary of establishment of 
Osoaviakhim (Society for the Promotion of 
Defense and Acro-Chemical Development), 
the predecessor of DOSAAF (All-Union 


à Voluntary Society for Cooperation with the 


Army, Air Force and Navy). In honor of this 


anniversary, and also of the forty-ninth anni- -Ț 


versary of the establishment of the Soviet 
Armed Forces, a month of mass defense work 
is to be held January 23—February 23. 

-Joint session of board plenum of USSR 
Artists’ Union and college (kollsgiya) of Cul- 
ture Ministry, attended by Culture Ministers 
of Union republics, opens in Moscow. Agenda 
includes speech by board secretary of Artists’ 
Union Y. F. Belashova calling for socialist 
tealism to be given more social “bite.” 


24 Podgorny, accompanied by Deputy Chairman 


of Council of Ministers N. A. Tikhonov, First 
Deputy Foreign Minister V. V. Kuznetsov, 
and others, leaves for Rome on state visit to 
Ttaly. 

Seventh plenary meeting of DOSAAF Cen- 


tral Committee opens in Moscow. DOSAAF ' 


Central Committee Chatrman, General of the 
‚Army A. L. Getman, announces in report on 
preparations for fiftieth anniversary of Oc- 
tober Revolution that Central Committees of 
DOSAAF and Komsomol and Central Coun- 


cil for Tourism of Ail-Union Central Council ' 


of Trade Unions have decided to arrange, in 
honor of this anniversary, nation-wide pil- 
gtimage of young people to places associated 
with revolutionary, fighting and working 
traditions of Soviet people. 

Announcement made at press conference 
held in headquarters of Press Committee of 
Council of Ministers, attended by Soviet and 
foreign journalists, that approximately one 
thousand books devoted to October Revo- 
‘lution anniversary are to be published in 1967. 
. Speeches on results of Party. Central’ Com- 
mittee’s plenary meeting of December 1966 
‘delivered at meetings of active’ members of 
Saratov and Vitebsk Oblast Party organi- 
zations by Ponomarev and Masherov respec- 
tively. 


Talks on Soviet-East German cultural and - 


scientific cooperation program for 1967 begin 
in Moscow. 

Announcement that diplomatic relations 
at embassy level are soon to be established 
between USSR and Ivory Coast. 


Soviet Foreign Ministry protests to Chinese 
Embassy in Moscow against infringement of 
tules for visiting Lenin Mausoleum by group 
of Chinese citizens journeying through USSR 
and by accompanying Chinese Embassy per- 
_ sonnel, 


Soviet Party delegation led by Party Cen- 
tral Committee Member and First Secretary of 
Tadzhik Party Central Committee D. Rasulov 
leaves for Budapest ın response to invitation 
by Central Committee of Hungarian Socialist 
Workers’ Party in order to acquaint itself 
with Jatter Party’s experience ın controlling 


. state organs, local soviets and mass and public 


organizations. 

Bulgarian Foreign Minister Ivan Bashev 
arrives in Moscow to sign treaty laying down 
principles to be observed by states in explora- 
tion and use of cosmic space, including 
heavenly bodies (approved at Twenty-First 
Session of UN General Assembly). 

Anniversary session of Comecon Standing 
Commission for Ferrous Metallurgy opens in 
Moscow. Yugoslav delegation and North 
Vietnamese observers also present. 

Soviet delegation led by, Deputy Chairman 
of Council of Ministers and Chairman of 
Soviet section of Standing Soviet-French 
Commission V. A. Kirillin arrives in Paris for 
first session of this Commission, at which co- 
operation in economics, technology and 
foreign trade, particularly in peaceful use wf 
atomic energy, space, and color television, 1s 
to be discussed. 

Party Central Committee Secretary M. S. 
` Solomentsev delivers speech on results of 
Party Central Committec’s plenary meeting 


_ of December 1966 at meeting of active mem- 


bers of Vologda Oblast Party organization. 
Tenth session of Finno-Soviet trade union 

commission comes to an end in Moscow, 

program for cooperation between All-Union 


, Central Council of [Soviet] Trade Unions and 


Central Association of Finoish Trade Unions 
ın 1967 having been laid down. 

Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-139.” - 

Second All-Union Conference of Union of 
Soviet Societies for Friendship and Cultural 
Relations with Foreign Countries begins ın 
Moscow. Report delivered by Chairman of 


: Union’s Presidium N. V. Popova. 


26 Agreement signed in Moscow between USSR 


and Nigeria under which air service between 
Moscow and Lagos is to be opened in spring 


" of 1967. “IL-18D” aircraft will be used. USSR 
now has air communication agreements with 


16 states on African continent. 
Politburo Member and Cheirman of Party | 
Control Committee A. J. Pelše delivers speech 
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27 


28 


on results of Party Central Committee’s 
plenary meeting of December 1966 at meeting 
of active members of Arkhangelsk Oblast 
Party organization. 

Session of Council of Union of Soviet So- 
cieties for Friendship and Cultural Relations 
with Foreign Countries elected at Union’s 
Second All-Union Conference held in Mos- 
cow. N. V. Popova reelected Chairman of 
Union’s Presidium. 

Depositary countries of treaty calling for 
“peaceful exploration and use of space and 
heavenly bodies, namely USSR, USA and 
Great Britain, sign this treaty in their capitals. 


Yugoslav President Tito, accompanied by 
wife, arrives in Moscow on brief unofficial visit 


in response to invitation of Party Central 


Committee. 


Party Central Committee Secretary B. N. - 


Ponomarev delivers “speech on results of 
Party Central Committee’s plenary meeting of 
December 1966 at meeting of active members 
of Yaroslav] Oblast Party organization. 


Soviet Foreign Ministry delivers note of pro- 
test to Chinese Embassy in Moscow in con- 
nection with renewal on January 26 of anti- 
Soviet provocatory acts by organized groups 
of Chinese citizens in front of Soviet Embassy 
in Peking. . ` 
Publication of Soviet governmental note 
demanding that West German government 
take measures to stop activities of neo-Nazi and 
militarist forces in Western Germany in accor- 
dance with obligations stemming from Pots- 


_dam'and other Allied agreements. Copies of 
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note delivered to US, British, French and 
West German Embassies in Moscow. 


30 


31 


Publication of Central Statistical ‘Authority’s 
teport on fulfillment of state national economic 
development plan for 1966. Plan fulfilled by 
all all-Union and Union-republic industrial 
ministries except that of the timber, cellulose, 
paper and wood-processing industries. 


Podgorny meets Pope Paul VI in Vatican. 


Publication of joint communiqué on Pod- 
gorny’s state visit to Italy. During the talks 
which took place during this visit, the pos- 
sibility of Italy’s receiving natural gas from 
zhe USSR, and of building a pipeline for this 
purpose, was discussed, the need for con- 
cluding a shipping agreement streased, and 


- negotiations on the conclusion of a consular 


12 


13 


25 


convention successfully completed. Invitations 
to Italian President Giuseppe Saragat and 
Italian Premier to pay official visits to USSR 


accepted. 





Changes and Appointments 
N. S. Priyezzhev elected First Secretary of 
Ryazan Oblast Party Committee, replacing 
K. N. Grishin, who has been confirmed as 
First Deputy Chairman of Perty Control 
Committee. 


A.T. Makarov, hitherto Secretary of Ryazan 
Oblast Party Committee, elected Chairman 
of Ryazan Oblast Executive Committee, re- 
placing N. S. Priyezzhev (see January 12). 
Announcement that L K. Lutak bas been 
elected Secretary and Politburo Member of 
Ukrainian Party Central Committee. 
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Trips Made in January 1967 by Leading Party Members 


i 
(Ser the foregoing Chronicle of Events foc January 1967) 


Members of the Central Committee Politburo 


Places Viuted, with Dates 
- Brezhnev, L.L ....... Moscow (4), Donetsk (7), Zhdanov (8), Gorky (12), Minsk (16), Poland(17) 

Kirilenko, A.P........ Volgograd (7), Ivanovo (11), Bryansk (13), Orenburg (17) 

Kosygin, ALN. ....... Chelyabinsk (6), Magnitogorsk (7),)Vladivostok (9), Nakhodka (11), 
Khabarovsk (12), Yuzhno-Sakhalinsk (14), Poland (17) 

Mazurov, KT. ....... Voronezh (7), Kuibysbev (11), Kaliningrad (17) 

Polle, A.J. ...- ec scene Riga (16), Arkhangelsk (25) 

Podgomy, N. V. ...... Sverdlovsk (6), Kazan (9), Poland (17), Rome (24) - 

Polyansky, D, S. '...... Barnaul (9), Bratsk (11), Irkutsk (12), Ulan-Ude (15), Zeya (18), 
Blagoveshchensk (19) 

Shelepin, A.N. ....... Perm (7), Saransk (10), Kaluga (14), Novgorod (16) 

Shelest, P. Y. ......... Kiev (5), Kharkbv (12) 

Suslov, M. A.......... Leningrad (4), Ufa (11), Vladimir (17), Suzdal (19) 

Voronov, G.I. ....... Pskov (6), Tambov (10), Novosibirsk (15), Tomsk (18) 


Candidate Members of the Central Committee Politburo 
\ 


Demichev, P.N........ Orel (6), Cheboksary (10), Ulyanovsk (13) 
Grishin, V. V.......00. Kostroma (6), Kemerovo (10), Karaganda (13) 
Kunayev, D. L ....... Alma-Ata (6), Petropavlovsk (9), Kokchetav (11) 
Masherov, P.M........ Brest-Litovek (19), Vitebsk (24) 
Mzhavanadze, V.P..... Tbilisi (12) 
Rashıdov, Sh. R. ...... Tashkent (10) 
Shcherbitsky, V. V..... Vinnitsa (10), Nikolayev (13), Daeprodzerzhinsk (19) 
Ustinov, D. F. .>....... Rostov (6), Krasnoyarsk (10), Izhevsk (14) 

Central Committee Secretaries 
Andropov, Y. V....... Kalinin (11) 
Kapitonov, L V........ Smolensk (7), Ryazan (11), Omsk (16) 
Kulakov, F.D......... Penza (10), Astrakhan (13), Belgorod (16) 
Ponomarev, B. N. ..... . Saratov (24), Yaroslavl (27) 
Solomentsev, M. S. .... Tule (7), Lipetsk (10), Tyumen (14), Cherepovets (24), Vologda (25) 


First Secretaries of Union-Republic Central Committees 


Akhundov, V.Y....... Baku (11) X 
Bodyul, I.L .......... Kishinev (20) 

Kabin, LG. .......... Tallinn (13) 
Kochinyan, A. Y. ..... Yerevan (14) 
Ovezov,B. ........... Ashkhabad (12) 
Rasulov, D, .......... Dushanbe (13) 
Sniečkus, À. J....,.... Vilnius (17) 
Usubaliyev, T. U. ..... Frunze (16) 


Chairman of Central Auditing Commission 
Sizov, G.F....... ies Yoshkar-Ola (7), Kirov (12), Kurgan (17) 
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Notes on Contributors 


TREINER, SULEYMAN. Born 1917 in Baku, where he went to school. In 1940, graduated from History 
Department of Baku University. Held position of lecturer at Teachers’ Institute in Gandzha (Kirovabad). 
Author of numerous articles on the history and literature‘ of the Eastern peoples of the Soviet Union. 
Joined research staff of Institute for the Study of the USSR in 1965. 


PFEIFER WOLFGANG. Born in 1914. Economist and journalist specializing in matters concerning 
maritime trade, Contributor to publications of the Institut für Schiffartsforschung, Bremen, 


Konsranrinov, D. In the USSR, specialized in printing and publishing. Since World War 1, i in 
emigration. Now a, priest of the Russian Orthodox Church, in the United States. Author of a number 
‘of articles published by the Institute on religious subjects, , 


‘Marin, Yury. Born in Moscow in 1908. Graduate of military academy. Before World War IL 
civilian instructor of military subjects for part-time trainees. Wartime émigré, Journalist contributing to — 
the German and émigré press. 


Kasuin, A. Born 1927 in Shanghai, son of a Russian émigré family. Grew up in China, In 1946 
took Soviet citizenship and until 1948 worked as a TASS correspondent. In that year, wrote an open 
letter to the Shanghai press renouncing his Soviet citizenship. After the Communists’ seizure of Shanghai, 
was several times arrested and in 1952 expelled from China. Since then, has been living in Western 


. Germany and working as a free-lance journalist. 
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ARTICLES 


A New Program of Ideological Instruction 
for the Elite? 


C. OLGIN 


In the hullabaloo raised over the “‘new methods of government and control,” 
Libermanism, the “Kosygin reform” and other widely publicized innovations 
of the post-Khrushchev administration, the pronouncement of the Party leaders, 
in the first place Brezhnev, on the need to tighten ideological control passed 
substantially unnoticed. Such announcements, of course, are not new. They 
were common under Khrushchev, they were not uncommon under Stalin, and 
probably as common, though less publicized, under Lenin. Under Stalin, however, 
no one knew with any degree of certainty what ideological conformism exactly 
demanded beyond trying to please the dictator, who had replaced Marxist- 
Leninist philosophy with his twenty-four-page chapter “On Dialectical and 
Historical Materialism” and suppressed altogether the core of Marxist ideology— 
its political economy. Under Khrushchev, Communist ideology was developed 
and systematized, and may be said to have begun performing the main function 
of any ideology, which is to support the regime and its aims—i.e., Communist 
construction as per Khrushchev’s new Party Program, a hasty compromise 
between “Stalin’s road to Communism” and the road to Communism envisaged 
by Bukharin and the “Economists” in the late ’twenties. To construct a Com- 
munist society by methods which patently encourage the development of capi- 
talist or at least “private ownership” instincts without recourse to Stalinist 
organized terror is, of course, difficult. And it is equally difficult, perhaps impos- 
sible at present, to construct the “material and technical basis” of Communism, 
functioning as efficiently as a capitalist economy, without progressive and cumu- 
lative concessions to the political economy of capitalism, to plurality of effective 
ownership of the means of production and free competition between producers 
via a free market. Khrushchey’s continual admonitions concerning the need for 
strengthening ideological controls are therefore quite understandable, and so is 
Brezhnev’s repetition of them. This consideration should help to explain a 
seeming paradox. Ideology over here is regarded mainly, if not solely, as a 
means of deceiving the ruled and perhaps of self-deception on the part of the 
rulers. The “Kosygin reform” and the officially declared intention to apply 
scientific methods to the economy should make such deception less necessary 
and self-deception virtually impossible (hence the conclusion of some observers 
that Soviet society as a whole is being de-ideologized); but it is too easily for- 
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gotten that Communist ideology has an operative function specifically its 
own—namely, to help the immediate orgarizers of the “toilers,” i.e., the “man- 
agers” and their supervisors, the economic wing of the apparatus, to arrive at 
correct decisions when interpreting Party orders, the latter by themselves being 
not only vague but also on occasion contradictory. This is certainly the case 
with the orders relating to the famous “reform.” From discussions preceding 
its promulgation, it was quite obvious that its main “liberalizing” points—the 
adoption of profit as the main criterion of efficiency, the retention of a consider- 
able portion of profits by the enterprise, the strengthening of direct links—were 
being interpreted by captains of industry, kolkhoz managers and their subordi- 
nates as an indirect sanction of commercial activity for profit, perhaps as a 
first step toward the “Yugoslav model.” This was also the interpretation of 
the “Nemchinov proposals” (on which the “reform,” at any rate on paper, 
bases itself) by economists mistakenly called dogmatists, who’ openly called 
the proposals “an encouragement of elemental commercialism,” only little short 
of a return to NEP and to Bukharin’s slogan, “Enrich yourselves!” 


Clearly this is not the regime’s intention, at least not the intention of rep- 
resentatives of the apparat, in the first place Brezhnev. It is certainly not impos- 
sible that fear of such a chain reaction kept Khrushchev dithering between 
expressions of interest in Libermanism and even in Yugoslav “experiments” 
(communal socialism with quasi-independent enterprise) on the one hand and 
restrictive measures directed against managerial liberty at all levels on the other. 
His successors, on paper at any rate, took the plunge on something resembling 
the above-mentioned proposals of Nemchinov. How to ensure that the chain 
reaction of elemental commercialism would not take place? One way was, by 
means of administrative countermeasures, to liquidate the sovnarkhozes as 
potential centers of commercialism, reinstate the branch (ofras/evye) ministries, 
delimit the “enlargement of direct links,” insist on the retention of indices other 
than profit, on centrally controlled prices and on a considerable percentage of 
centrally ordered (momenklatsra) production. The second was to tighten the control 
of managers’ activities by Party committees at all levels—the “material” or 
administrative end of ideological control. The third was to improve ideological 
work as such, i.e., the “spiritual” or mental side of ideological control, in the 
first place to raise the quality of propaganda and of propagandists beyond the 
level attained under Khrushchev. It is impossible to say whether such “non- 
administrative” pressure can bring appreciable results; all that can be said is 
that a project for refurbishing the instrumertalia of top-level indoctrination was 
launched shortly after Brezhnev’s warnings and that it is still running. 


In the issue for August 1965 of Vopro:y filosofii, organ of the Institute of 
Philosophy of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, which can, perhaps, be 
regarded as having been since around 1955 the laboratory of top-level ideology, 
there appeared a notice to the effect that lists of articles with a supporting bibliog- 
raphy divided into six sections and covering every aspect of Communism, taken 
in its widest sense, would shortly be published as suitable for use by “comrades 
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engaged in the system of Party instruction.” This promise was duly fulfilled in 
the first issue for 1966, further lists appearing the second, third and fourth issues 
of the journal, the last one “closing the series for the 1965—66 academic year.” 
Further lists continued to appear throughout 1966, the sectionalization remaining 
unchanged. 


No more information on the project itself has appeared in the columns of 
Voprosy filosofii, and none ever appeared concerning the real criterion used in 
selecting some articles rather than others on the same subject. Adherence to the 
“thematics” of the sections in the original list is certainly not one of them, nor 
are the seniority of authors or the intrinsic merit, the scientific, logical or literary 
quality of the contributions, which include mediocrities as well as material of 
very high quality. Nor can the publication of lists of “recommended” materials 
be regarded as a mere “labor-saving device,” since duplication is the rule rather 
than the exception. The present writer, therefore, when examining the material 
in question, paid more attention to the similarities between contributions rather 
than to the actual content, and found some evidence to suggest that contributions 
on politically vital sectors belonged to the pen of authors who avoided too 
overt polemics (except, of course, attacks against bourgeois ideology and its 
penetration on the home front) and who treated the “effects of the personality 
cult” as a passing phase now completely relegated to the past. 


The picture that emerges is one of continuity, Khrushchev appearing in a 
very favorable light as a forerunner of the men now in power, like them bent on 
building Communism in a strictly scientific way, albeit sometimes misled into 
rash decisions because the basis of Scientific Communism had not yet been 
properly developed. The picture, except in the case of contributions by scientists 
and philosophers specializing in disciplines of natural science, is somewhat 
stereotyped; but it is patently that which the “upper crust” of the Party is ex- 
pected to adopt as its own for the time being. In what follows, the writer has 
therefore done his best to extract it from most of the thirty or so articles included 
in the “recommended” lists. ' ' 


' Section I: Vital Problems of Communist Construction 


« Without a single exception, contributions in this section conform closely to 
the relevant pronouncements of leaders or to resolutions of the Central Com- 
mittee—to those of Khrushchev and his administration if published before his 
fall and to those of his successors thereafter. This in no way affects the above- 
mentioned aim at continuity, for it is now too easily forgotten that in their public 
pronouncements at any rate Khrushchev’s successors have in principle said 
very little on really vital problems of Communist construction which had not 
been said by and under Khrushchev.. 


On the famous “principle of material interest,” we have V. S. Naidenov’s 
“The Principle of Material Interest is the Principle of Communist Construction”? 
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and Y. L. Manevich’s “Distribution According to Work Done and the Principle 
of Material Interest in the Period of the Transition from Socialism to Com- 
munism,”? both with many quotations from speeches of the man now publicly 
accused of having (almost like Stalin) neglected the burning problem of “‘material 
stimuli.” And we have a very sober preseritation of the same problem, with 
quotations from Nemchinov and Liberman (the latter out of favor with the 
author) and favorable references to the administration’s efforts to solve it in 
I. G. Kurakov’s “Material Stimulation of Science and Technology.’ In contri- 
butions published after Khrushchev’s fall, “material stimuli”? as such actually 
receive less attention. Here the stress is laid on science and technology, which 
are expected to overcome the obstacles to the full development of the “forces 
of production.” But references to unscientific methods under the Khrushchevian 
administration are rare. The thesis that already under socialism (and increasingly 
so as progress is made toward Communism) science becomes a direct force of 
production was, of course, put out under Khrushchev (if not under Stalin) as a 
development unattainable under capitalism. This has also been repeated since 
his fall, but the selectors chose two contributions published shortly before 
Khrushchev’s departure which are full of quotations from his speeches at the 
Twenty-Second Party Congress and elsewhere: these are G. N. Volkov’s 
“Automation: A New Historic Step in Technical Development” and “The 
Transformation of Science into a Direct Force of Production,” by I. A. Maizel 
and Y. S. Meleshchenko.‘ 


About the only article with critical remarks that could be taken as referring 
to Khrushchevian “‘administrativeness,” “‘voluntarism,” bittiness and other sins 
with which his successors have charged him in public is also a revelation of the 
enormous difficulties facing anyone bent on rationalizing the Soviet economy 
so long as it is placed in the service of “Communist Construction.” In “Problems 
of Organizing the Government of the National Economy,” the author, N. V. 
Adfeldt, dispels the illusion, widespread under Khrushchev, that the application 
of cybernetics would immediately and of its own accord resolve the tangle in 
which the Soviet economy finds itself. All cyberneticians can do, at present in 
economic control proper (as against technical optimization of enterprises, 
transport and communications) is to study the way the system actually operates. 
This, even if all the present technical insufficiencies of the “hardware” available 
are overcome, will take years. 


It is Kosygin’s “inventorization” of the Soviet economy for which his “re- 
form” opens the way. As stated, however, the reform was and still is regarded 
with great and justifiable suspicion in certain influential Party circles on the one 
hand and, on the other, has already produced a wave of frank commercialism 
among the “associated producers,” from the managers to the humblest workers, 
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which the Constructors of Communism cannot tolerate. Before accepting the 
evaluation of Khrushchev as a “voluntarist”” Communist, or alternatively as an 
“industrializer for industrialization’s sake,” we might wait to see the socio- 
economic repercussions of the reform. i 


Section II: Questions of the Theory of Social Evolution 


As against the dozen or so main articles in Section I, only four are listed under 
this heading, and the resultant picture of ideologically acceptable sociological 
theory is anything but impressive. Here, far more than in Section I, we are in the 
realm of propaganda covered over with dogmatic statements and “dialectical” 
jargon reflecting the inability or unwillingness of Soviet Historical Materialists 
to follow the example of some satellite colleagues and revise Historical Materialism 
of treat it as a purely philosophical discipline with no direct influence on empirical 
sociology. 

When G. Y. Glezerman, for example, talks of the “subjective factor” in 
Communist construction (“The Dialectics of Objective Conditions and the 
Subjective Factor in Communist Construction”),® is it the individual conscious- 
ness, the psyche, of Soviet man that is meant? Or is it Party ideology, with all 
the Party and state organizations behind it? Other writers (and even Glezerman 

himself in other contributions) have allowed themselves to draw a distinction 
` between individual and group spontaneous reflection of reality and ideological 
reflection. But this undermines the foundations of Historical Materialism and is 
apparently still taboo in the Party Line. Y.N. Semenov in “An Objective 
Criterion of Social Progress”? is effective so long as he criticizes Western sociol- 
ogy, but is helpless when trying to produce a credible Marxist alternative. We 
have the well-worn stereotypes “fullest development of the personality,” “endless 
opportunities for society’s development under Communism,” “mastery over 
Nature (including the elemental forces of human society),” all capped by the 
identification of real progress as the destruction of capitalism. G. M. Dobrov in 
“Forecasting the Development of Science”! is factual and informative on mathe- 
matizing the measurement of progress and advances made therein in the West, 
but ends in dogma and propaganda with statements on rapid and uninterrupted 
progress under socialist central planning (with quotations from Marx as well as 
from Lenin), without making any mention of the difficulties experienced by 
scientists in the USSR such as those described by Kapitsa, let alone the persecu- 
tions under ‘Stalin. 

The series is closed with a very recent article by a Historical Materialist who 
elsewhere showed both willingness and ability to step out of the limits set by 
textbook Historical Materialism. In “Social Progress,”® M. Y. Kovalzon (accused 
at one time, together with another “progressive,” V. Zh. Kelle, of “‘relativizing” 
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the laws of Historical Materialism) is more Catholic than the Pope. The sole 
criterion of progress is the technical development of the forces of production, 
in fact, the production per capita of associated producers. This can actually be 
measured quantitatively, and the criterion is therefore strictly “objective.” This 
is fine, and would be highly acceptable to W. W. Rostow as well as to orthodox 
Marxists. From here, however, we go into prevarications, dogma, illogicalities. 
Fatalism (“mechanicism”), i.e., just fostering production by economico-social 
means; must be avoided; so must voluntarist attempts to supplant objective 
analysis (of the action to be taken) with subjective constructs (a reference to the 
Chinese Communists rather than to Khruschhev). The Party avoided both 
extremes in seizing and holding power and installing “socialist relations of 
production.” The question is raised: Why did the Revolution take place in a 
backward country? The answer given is Lenin’s “law of irregularity,” which 
prevents revolutions from occurring first in the more highly developed countries! 

This is bad enough, but worse follows. Why is production in the USA, 
where there is no socialism, way ahead of that in the USSR, where socialism 
was declared “constructed” some thitty years ago? Ideologists used to rely on the 
argument about the low level at the start of the race and the more rapid pace of 
development in the Soviet economy, but this is no longer advisable. Hence the 
final casuistry: the revolution required by the development of the forces of 
production has already taken place in the USSR—in the USA it is still to comel 


Section DI: Theoretical Problems of Morals and Ethical Upbringing 


The series opens with a smooth stereotype—“Man as The Highest Value,” 10 
by A. F. Shishkin, a specialist in this field who models himself generally on 
Kalinin’s rendering of “humanitarian Marxism” but with a strong touch of 
Leninism. In the article in question, the author shows his usual technical compe- 
tence but also the difficulty of combining appeals to the better side of human 
nature with Marxist materialism and the political needs of the Party. The point 
of departure, a fair analysis of S. B. Clough’s Basse Values of Western Civilization 
(New York, 1960), is well chosen and the attacks on Clough’s presentation of 
the concept of the individual protected by society and the state well mounted. 
Marx, Engels, Clough himself (via his condemnation of subsisting racialism), 
help Shishkin to build up quite a case against Clough’s thesis. Of even greater 
assistance is Erich Fromm, with his “Man is dead; the means have become the 
ends of life.” Fromm is gently corrected. He is right insofar as he talks of capitalist 
society (though even here there may be hope if progressive elements play the 
role assigned to them by history), but of course. very wrong on a worldwide 
scale. Socialism guarantees the end of alienation, the cause of the loss of values 
under capitalism. From this, it follows that the real elevation of man presupposes 
the destruction of capitalism—a logical follow-up from Kant’s “categorical 
imperative,” “Man is the highest being for man.” In order to bring this erudite 
excursion into the world of bourgeois idealism into line with Leninism and 
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materialism, Shishkin, however, is forced into plain falsification of statistical 
data on economic developments in the USA and the USSR respectively. The 
stereotype closes with the obbligato condemnation of the personality cult, when 
the humanitarian “categorical imperative” was on occasion forgotten, and bal- 
ances it with an urgent injunction to deal sharply with those fellow citizens who 
retain, or acquire, capitalist instincts. 

According to Marx and Engels, collective work transformed the monkey 
into man and will transform ordinary man, i.e., man as produced by an “antag- 
onistic society,” into Communist man, free of capitalist instincts or “blemishes.” 
Collective work will also build the material basis of Communism, superior in 
productivity to the capitalist basis. Under Khrushchev, this thesis was driven to 
its practical, if not altogether logical, conclusion: the success or failure of ideolog- 
ical work in educating Soviet man was to be judged by its effect upon “collective 
work,” i.e., the production indices of industrial enterprises, collective and state 
farms. Some ideologists panicked and produced countertheses with the help of 
psychologists and sociologists—namely, that capitalist instincts were, fed by 
certain difficulties, hardships, etc., resulting from the historical conditions of 
building socialism in one country (and a backward one at that), and that so long 
as these conditions obtained ideological work by itself could not be expected 
to improve labor morale. The specifically Khrushchevian thesis was thereafter 
quietly dropped.—Not, however, the parent thesis basic to original Marxism and 
Marxism-Leninism. Published at the height of Khrushchev’s campaign for higher 
productivity, N. N. Mokrousov’s “The Labor of the Collective and Questions 
of Moral Upbringing”™ foreshadows certain features of the Kosygin reform 
aimed at eliminating those “conditions” which caused malcontent among the 
“toilers” and the retention or acquisition of capitalist instincts, etc. Indoctrination 
must go hand in hand with “material stimuli,” which must be so planned that 
the individual, in bettering his contribution to the production of the collective, 
also betters his own material position. Methods of planning and controlling 
production and distribution, which may affect labor morale adversely if not 
constantly improved, must also be overhauled. In particular, va/ planning, 
condemned by Khrushchev, must go. But the “toilers” themselves have their 
duties, in particular that of looking for “reserves” or unused resources (one of 
the hobbyhorses of the post-Khrushchev reformers), which otherwise fall into 
the hands of speculators. 


The dearth of usable material on the “morals and ethics” sector of the ideolo- 
gical front is such that Shishkin’s contribution is the only one belonging to the 
post-Khrushchev period. The series of four is completed by two more Khru- 
shchevian productions: “Marxist Ethics on Happiness,” by two provincials, 
P. A. Landesman and Y. V. Sogomonov (Baku),!? and “Marxist Ethics on the 
Meaning of Life,” by another provincial, P. M. Yegides (Bryansk).18 
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The authors of the former, supporting themselves with quotations from 
Tolstoy, Kalinin and Western “progressives,” even Kant, tell the reader that 
satisfaction of the needs of the working collective, of which the individual is 
an active member, is the sure way to happiness. This road to happiness is opened 
by socialism and barred by capitalism. Hence, if humanity is to be happy, capital- 
ism must be destroyed, as must the carriers of bourgeois ideas at home. Yegides 
is a trifle more factual as well as more subtle. The meaning of life must not be 
confused with final aims; it is the struggle for the ends and not the ends them- 
selves, not the final apotheosis of Communism but the struggle i in the process of 
Communist Construction. Not all members of socialist societies appear to be 
aware of this; hence Ilichev’s and Khrushchev’s insistence on pulling up the 
slack in Komsomol ideological work. An impressive catalogue of persisting 
negative features is produced by the author, from mere indifference to plain 
moral turpitude, backed by actual examples taken from “running archives” of 
Komsomol and Party factory organizations, which make really interesting 
reading—and provide proof that “concrete sociological research” is pursued 
actively and with adequate means by the Party, if not by sociological institutes. 


Section IV: Philosophical Problems of Contemporary Science 


When Lenin’s plan for a lasting alliance between Communism and Soviet 
science was launched in the early "twenties, two stages were envisaged. First the 
‚ Russian scientists were to be pursuaded to help the regime in solving the practical 
problems of building up industry, modernizing agriculture and raising the cultural 
level of the population. The political conversion of the scientists proved easy. The 
second stage—alliance at the ideological-philosophical level—proved to be far 
more difficult. The scientists either held anti-Marxist (Machist, “mechanist” or 
frankly idealistic) views on reality and on the nature of scientific cognition or 
refused to have anything to do with philosophy (this was the case with Pavlov). 
Some progress was nevertheless made in the ’twenties until, on unpublished 
orders from Stalin or as part of the general politicization (and primitivization) 
of all cultural activities in the ’thirties, the project was shelved. To go into the 
question of what happened to philosophy and to theoretical science during the 
period of Stalin’s pontification would here be out of place. It is relevant, however, 
to note that the project was revived in 1955-56, and has brought some positive 
results. Scientists of note have since then been contributing regularly to Voprosy 
filosofii on generäl aspects of individual disciplines and lately on theoretical 
questions of science as such. A number of philosophers in turn have taken up 
the idea put forward before the incursion of Stalinism—namely, that every 
philosopher should make himself thoroughly acquainted with the theoretical 
problems of at least one major discipline. Some (B. M. Kedrov, for example) 
went further and made it their business to study methodological problems of 
science in general, so that one can now speak of a specific Soviet philosophy of 
science which is beginning to be treated with respect in the West. 
It is not surprising, therefore, to find material in this section which bears 
favorable comparison with that found in philosophical-scientific publications 
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in the West. What is surprising is, first, the quantity (the section is the second 
largest in the whole series) and diversity of high-class material offered to “com- 
rades engaged in the system of Party instruction,” which presupposes an unexpec- 
tedly high standard of scientific-philosophic training in the said “comrades”; 

second, the inclusion of contributions which in no way fit into the general 
framework of ideologico-philosophical conformism and continuity characteristic 
of the other sections. This last is the more surprising in that material perfectly 
adequate in respect of scientific and logical standards and satisfying ideological 
requirements on all the separate disciplines and on the philosophy of science could 
be found in issues of the journal for the last two or three years. Of the three 
contributions by scientists included in the recommended list, on the other hand, 
only the first, M. A. Markov’s “On the Contemporary Form of Atomism,”14 
could be considered as “conformist,” to the extent that.the author pays tribute 
to Lenin as originator of some ideas that helped materialism, if not “atomism,” 
to overcome the “crisis of physics,” i.e., to integrate Relativity and Quantum 
Mechanics. 


In the second article, “The Gnoseological Nature of Information Model- 
ing,’’!5 leading cybernetician V. M. Glushkov not only makes no mention of 
the “classics” or of Dialectical Materialism, but puts a question mark against the 
„still officially prevailing thesis that our mental processes, particularly “creative 
‘activity,” cannot be modeled in cybernetic systems. With Kolmogorov (and 
John von Neumann), he talks of an evolving hierarchy of cybernetical artifacts 
with “brains” teaching and reproducing one another until “superrobots” 
superior to those of man (at least in their powers of scientific cognition) appear 
on the scene. Will they enslave humanity? According to Glushkov, the theoretical 
possibility of such a development cannot be excluded, but if this happens it will 
not be the cyberneticians’ fault. It will be the fault of society. All cyberneticians 
are concerned with is to build better machines and thus extend man’s powers. 
It is up to society to makè sure that they are not misused to enslave man. 


The real shock to orthodoxy, however, was provided by a scientist-empiricist 
who up to then had not only shied publicity but shown little interest in philo- 
sophical generalizations. This was the late Professor N. A. Bernshtein, Doctor 
, of Medicine and a corresponding member of the Academy of Medical Sciences, 
a physiologist whose specific field of research was the physiology of movement. 
The physiology of movement is, of course, intimately connected with psychology 
as well as with biology, two disciplines which were at various times victims of 
Stalinist repression and even under Khrushchev never quite shook off the yoke 
of ideological control. This may be the reason for Bernshtein’s long years of 
reticence: His decision to come at last into the open corroborates the statement 
of a very recent émigré regarding a meeting of the Central Committee, shortly 
before Khrushchev’s fall, at which, among other measures designed to liquidate 
the remnants of Stalinism in the treatment of science, it was decided to jettison 
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finally Khrushchev’s protégé Lysenko and give psychologists a free hand. 
(Further support for this reading of the situation at the end of 1964 and an 
explanation why the article was not only published but included in the recom- 
mended list is found in the anonymous and therefore authoritative leader, “For 
a Deeper Study of Methodological Problems of Biology,”’!* published some six 
months before Bernshtein’s article—i.e., soon after Khrushchev’s removal—, in 
which the author or authors roundly condemn not only Lysenko but also “certain 
philosophers who took it upon themselves to identify his theories with Dialectical 
Materialism.”) As an indication of the way Marxism-Leninism for the élite may 
go, Bernshtein’s article is indeed of the greatest interest, because it introduces 
concepts very close to holism (regarded as smacking of idealism) and entelechy 
(which is frankly idealistic); on top of this, it seems to imply something like 
two opposing principles present in the world—those of organization and dis- 
organization. 

Tseleustremlennost, the quality of being consciously directed toward an aim 
or goal, regarded to date by Dialectical Materialists as a unique feature of the 
human mind (and, incidentally, ignored by Pavlov’s epigones), must, according 
to Bernshtein, become a category of biology, where “codes” down to the uni- 
molecular level are “models of the required future.” All proper organisms have 
general aims (such as “flying aims”) which activate their development in certain 
directions rather than in others. Darwin’s natural selection is the regulating 
factor of evolution and not its “prime mover.” Biology must therefore look for 
a synthesis between Darwinism and Lamarckism (this seems to have been 
Timiryazov’s idea, which was misunderstood or misinterpreted by Lysenko). The 
main aim, common to all organisms, is not just survival in changing circumstances 
but the “struggle for negentropy,” organization, increase of information in 
hereditary coding. This tendency is now being traced from organisms back to 
giant molecules, and some philosopher-scientists (here Bernshtein becomes 
somewhat more reserved) talk of systems end of information contained therein 
regardless of the actual degree of organization. The article ends with the sharpest 
attack by a scientist so far published in Vodrosy filosofii on “Pavlov’s epigones,” 
who unlawfully canonized his teaching, thus causing heavy losses to psychiatry, 
pedagogics and (via the absolutization of the second signaling system) linguistics. 

Compared with the scientists, particularly Bernshtein, the philosophers’ 
contributions (with the exception of the above-mentioned anonymous leader) 
seem a little colorless from the ideological piont of view. These are “Some 
Problems of Contemporary Physical Cognition,” by Y.B. Rumer and M. T. 
Ryvkin (Novosibirsk),?7 V. I. Siforov’s “General Tendencies in the Evolution 
of Contemporary Natural Science,”1® V., I. Kremyansky’s ‘The Philosophical 
Significance of the Latest Discoveries in the Field of the Physics and Chemistry 
of Life,”!® “Methodological Problems of Mathematical Modeling in Natural 
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Science,” by I. A. Akchurin, M. F. Vedenov and Y. V. Sachkov,?° and I. V. 
Kuznetsov’s “On Mathematical Hypothesis.”#1 All of them, however, show 
that the authors have a thorough knowledge of the disciplines they deal with, 
including the increasingly influential general theories, such as the theory of 
systems, mathematical modeling, etc. 


Section V: Methodological Problems of the Development of Art 


393 cc 


The terms “methodology,” “methodological” have been in fashion in the 
USSR for the last three or. four years. In the case of the philosophy of science, 
they have been used legitimately by most contributors to Voprosy filosofii. In the 
case of the social sciences and the humanities, they have been misused to give the 
impression that authors have been adhering to the methods of scientific investi- 
gation and theory construction, whereas in fact, whether by choice or through 
necessity, their chief concern was to interpret the Party line as they understood 
it, defend it against criticism and attack rival opinions at home and abroad, 
while avoiding dogmatism and mere quotation of higher authority. However, 
in accordance with the strict injunction placed on philosophers dealing with 
natural science after the conference of 1958, interpretation, defense and attack 
had more or less to be conducted by logical means instead of simply referring to 
statements by the classics. This rule has presented Soviet philosophers with 
totally new problems, which they are solving with a widely varying measure 
of success. As stated, one can now speak of an effective Soviet philosophy of 
natural science. In the social sciences, the unresolved and unadmitted contradic- 
tion between Marx’s Economic Determinism and the theory as well as the prac- 
tice of Communist Construction still bars the way to real progress. Somewhere 
between the two extremes are the humanities. Historians have benefited by the 
thesis that factors other than economic ones have at times determined the course 
of history, and art critics by the far more liberal interpretation of the theory of 
reflection and of the principle of parziinost (Party character). It may be too early 
to speak of a proper philosophy of Socialist Realism, but over the years 1959—66 
Voprosy filosofii has published a number of articles in which the elements of such 
a philosophy begin to appear and from which those responsible for higher-level 
Party instruction can draw reasonably convincing arguments against detractors 
of the Party line in art. This line, incidentally, is zo¢ that of Khrushchev, i.e., the 
refutation of modernism of every kind from the standpoint of “the man in the 
street,” backed by reverence for the great masters of the past. 

Criticism of a sophisticated kind is used effectively by at least three writers 
when dealing with the abstractionism and irrationalism of the “decadents” and 
“professional irrationalists” (as opposed to the irrationalism of religious or 
mystic convictions); these writers—Yanis Imvriotis (“Abstract Art’’),?# I. I. 
Vinogradov (“The ‘Second Reality’ in Art and Contemporary Aesthetic Mythol- 
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ogy”)® and V. R. Shcherbina (“Fictions of Modernism”)*4—have found all 
the material required in Western accounts of the antecedents of this variety of 
modernism. Roughly speaking, the story is that decadence started with loss of 
faith in bourgeois values before World War I. The pointlessness of the sacrifice 
of millions of lives between 1914 and 1917 gave the process a big impetus, and 
World War II an even bigger one. The movement away from reality because 
reality is too horrible to contemplate lies at the bottom of modern abstractionism 
and irrationalism in all branches of art. Feeding like parasites on this “decadence 
of despair” of genuine artists, mediocrities, unscrupulous popularizers of pseudo- — 
art and art dealers concerned with nothing but profit “sold” modernism to a 
gullible public. 

Socialist Realism as such is seldom referred to by any of the three authors 
mentioned. It remains discreetly in the background as the adversary of decadence, 
and the present writer feels that the articles in question, pruned of Marxist ter- 
minology and specific references to “bourgeois art,” would probably find appro- 
bation among conservatives over here. A more specifically Marxist-Leninist line 
in attacking abstractionism is adopted by one writer in the recommended series. 
This is V. S. Kemenov, who in “Lenin’s Critique of Machism and the Crisis in 
Contemporary Bourgeois Art”®5 and “The Aesthetics of Abstractionism and 
the Theory of Relativity”?® again shows considerable erudition and ability to 
avoid dogmatics. The collapse of traditional “materialistic” views on the funda- 
mental features of the physical world uncer the impact of new discoveries in 
physics at the turn of the century first led some great scientists (Mach, Ostwald, 
Avenarius) to the conclusion that the question of the existence or nonexistence 
of matter was of no interest to science. From here to talk of the “disappearance 
of matter” is but a step. Idealist philosophers shouted victory, and popularizers 
of art, exploiting the scientists’ embarrassment, proclaimed that objective reality 
was a fiction. Real artists fell victim to, and pseudo-artists profited by, misinter- 
pretations of Einstein’s Relativity and of the principle of indeterminacy in Quan- 
tum Mechanics, as though either affected the objective qualities of the portion 
of the macroworld in which man is placed. What had previously been regarded 
as objective reality in Nature was a convention, if not a figment of the imagination, 
and one colored by out-of-date prejudices. Hence it was incumbent upon the 
artist to look for reality inside himself and purify art from philosophy of the 
bourgeois kind, from religion and from politics. 

To criticize effectively irrationalism and abstract art, however, is one thing; 
to construct a philosophy of art fitted to Socialist Realism and “develop a method- 
ology” that would be acceptable to real artists is quite another matter. A good 
number of contributors to Voprosy filosofi have struggled with this question in 
vain, and it is understandable that of the dozen articles chosen by those in charge 
of high-level Party instruction only two are actually devoted to it. No arguments 
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are produced that have not already been heard, and the arguments are invariably 
trite and sometimes circular. Art is a specific form of human “reflection of real- 
ity,” different from both the religious and the scientific. In all three cases, the 
reflection is active and “mediated.” The degree of “mediation” is different, and 
so, of course, is its nature. Science advances by rationalizing experience; it must 
‘exclude emotions, and reduce sensual perception to the minimum required in 
experiments. Art gives full play to emotions and sensual perception, but it must 
not because of this become antirational. It must have an intellectual content. So 
must aesthetics, which intellectualizes sensual perception, i.e., aesthetic appreci- 
ation is not just a question of emotional-sensual likes and dislikes. The two 
authors also do their best to cope with the invidious question of the relation 
between reality and our images of it and the perennial questions of objective 
criteria of beauty and greatness. The first, A. Y. Zis, in “Art as a Form of Social 
Consciousness,” ®? frankly conducts his arguments for Socialist Realism and its 
norms from the standpoint of a builder of Communism. The second, K. Goranov 
(Bulgaria), in “On Certain Aspects of the Artistic Image,”*8 employs arguments 
used by aestheticians imbued with scientism the world, over and with just as 
little effect. 


Section VI: Criticism of the Main Directions in Bourgeois Philosophy 
and Sociology 


The twin pillars of Marxist philosophy, Dialectical and Historical Materialism, 
are still officially treated as two of the three component parts of Marxist-Leninist 
ideology (the third being political economy); yet there is no section in the rec- 
ommended list devoted specifically to either or to Marxist philosophy as such. 
In our view, this is a point worth noting for future reference. It may, for example, 
mean that Historical Materialism is under review to eliminate the hidden teleol- 
ogism of Marx’s “economic determinism” (Kovalzon’s contribution being a 
kind of reductio ad absurdum and included as such for the cognoscenti); the same is 
true of Dialectical Materialism, which in its present shape cannot accommodate 
the advanced ideas of biologists, physiologists and cyberneticians. Indirect con- 
firmation of this supposition may be found in the last section, where polemics 
against Western philosophic schools such as the various schools of neopositivism, 
existentialism, symbolism, etc., from the standpoint of Dialectical and/or Histori- 
cal Materialism, abundant in Voprosy filosofii in the years used by the selectors, 
ate virtually absent. Only one of the four articles chosen examines Western 
criticism of Marxist philosophy as such, and then with hardly a mention of its 
content. The other three are devoted to criticism of trends in Western sociology, 
but again with hardly a mention of Historical Materialism, whereas Scientific 
Communism is frequently mentioned. 

On this ideologically vital sector, all the writers chosen show high technical 
competence and, except in one case, ability to polemicize effectively without 
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lapsing into dogmatics or plain falsification. The exception is the contribution 
by Academician M. B. Mitin (chief editor of Voprosy filosofii) and V. S. Seme- 
nov, “The Movement of Humanity Toward Communism and the Bourgeois 
Conception of the ‘Homogeneous Industrial Society.’”2® Even here, overt 
` dogmatics are used only (and, in our view, rather unnecessarily) in one of the 
“ many passages directed against W. W. Rostow’s Stages of Economic Growth and: 
Aron’s theories (both, incidentally, represented as a distinct and dangerous 
advance on the part of bourgeois sociology beyond the limits of the extreme 
positivist empiricism prevalent in the ’fifties), It would surely have been advisable 
and possible to avoid the reference to the “correspondence of property relations 
to the development of the forces of production,” lethal when coupled with the 
demonstrably false assertion that American capitalism hinders economic growth, 
and concentrate instead on Rostow’s “mechanicism,” Aron’s total omission of 
the problem of property and American protests against the inhumanity of American 
. society such as the “Manifesto of the Triple Revolution,” which is actually quoted. 

Rostow (along with P. J. D. Wiles) and Burnham (with the help of Wiles) 
are also the target of an intelligent attack by A. P. Butenko in “Against the 
Reactionary Theory of-the ‘Synthesis’ of Capitalism and Communism.”3% The 
assettions that the supersession of capitalism by Communism is inevitable, that 
the evolution of capitalism “taises the toilers to the struggle for the destruction 
of an outworn society,” might sound dogmatic to non-Communist readers; 
to Communists, however, this simply means that the Communist parties in the 
non-Communist world must take care that the “‘toilers” are not “disoriented” 
by such theories as Rostow’s or by industrial owners’ willingness to treat the 
trade unions as partners. 

D. Bell’s The End of Ideology, with its main thesis that contemporary industrial 
societies need no ideologies (coupled with expressions of regret that the age of 
really great ideas in the socio-political sphere, particularly the grand American 
ideal of the Declaration of Rights, is over), provides another philosopher—Y. A. 
Zamoshkin, in “The Crisis of Bourgeois Ideology and the Individual”®!—with 
a number of openings. Pessimistic or angry statements by “leftish” American 
writers (Riesmann, Goodman, Hughes) on the one side and some Machiavellian 
pronouncements by Bell himself, Lipsett and Brinton, spiced with some not too 
obvious propaganda (no voting rights cor the vast majority of negroes, the 
“influence of the success of scientific Communism,” and the rapid rise of fascism— 
McCarthyism, the John Birch Society), complete quite a convincing picture of 
a “psychological breakup.” The breakup is inevitable because of the lack of a 
“common world outlook” (van den Haag, Culture for the Millions) and the conse- 
quent loss of a consciousness of historical perspective and of national aims and 
ideals (Riesmann, Te Lonely Crowd). Scientific Communism offers all this, and 
so gives back to the individual a sense of the meaning of history and of his own 
contribution to it. 
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- Does Western criticism of Marxism-Leninism worry the managers of the 
ideological front? Perhaps such experts as Gustav Wetter and I. M. Bocheński 
have managed on occasion to shake the confidence of the Dialectical Materialists. 
On the other hand, attempts to oppose the “young Marx” to the “mature Marx” 
or to Engels or to Lenin or to describe Marx as a mere sociologist can be, and 
are, easily handled. In the recommended series, the subject is brought up in Y. D. 
Modrzhinskaya’s “Certain Tendencies in Contemporary Bourgeois Criticism of 
Marxist Theory.” The reader’s attention is drawn to the necessity of distinguish- 

“ing levels as well as directions of attack. First, there is “brutal primitive criticism” 
for the masses: neoconservatives (particularly in American universities) identify 
Marxism with a world conspiracy aiming at a “totalitarian Gleichschaltung,” and 
put forward the slogan “Better dead than red.” Second, at a higher level come 
the “heirs to revisionism” attempting to cleanse Marxism of revolution and 

„Philosophy. According to these critics, Marx was an empirical sociologist, pure 
and simple, and not-too brilliant at that—a judgement which our author (and 
rightly, in the present writer’s view) dismisses with contempt. Finally, there are 

` the above-mentioned attacks on Marxist philosophy by specialists in Dialectical 
Materialism—immanent criticism with which the author is obviously somewhat 
reluctant to grapple. All that readers are in substance told is that “objective 
dialectics is unacceptable to bourgeois philosophers.” Discretion, of course, is 
here advisable, because “objective dialectics” as expounded in textbooks is the 
béte noire of many Soviet philosophizing scientists and is, as stated, not even 
mentioned in the articles of either Glushkov or Bernshtein. 


Conclusion 


As already stated, the lists of recommended articles and of supporting literature 
continued to appear in issues of Voprosy filosofii after the notice of closure for the 
academic year 1965-66, the sectionalization remaining unchanged. For a proper 
evaluation of the mo stsignificant features of the “Party line” in top-level indoc- 
trination, an analysis of material “recommended” for the year 1966-67 is, in 
out view, essential. With this reservation, some of these main features may be 
summed up as follows. 


1. Vital Problems of Communist Construction (i.e., Political Economy). The problem 
for ideologists is how to deal with the retreat from the classical model of a 
socialist economy as defined in Engels’s Anti-Dühring, redefined with only 
slight amendments in Stalin’s Economic Questions of Socialist Construction and in 
this form adopted by the Nineteenth Party Congress. The retreat was officially 
initiated at the Twentieth Party Congress, but was never given a proper ideolog- 
ical foundation. It was represented by the new Party Party Program as an advance, 
and ideologists are forced to treat the further concessions to economic pluralism 
contained in the “Kosygin reform” in like manner. Presumably, it is hoped to 
stop the retreat at this point (i.e., well short of a de-ideologized economy with 
a massive free market as visualized by some Western observers and perhaps by 
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many managers and “toilers””) and consolidate Party control of the economy 
after Kosygin’s “inventorization” has been completed with the help of cybernetics. 
Meanwhile, in the process of keeping the activities of the “masses” (particularly 
their leading elements, the “managers”) under control, reliance will be placed 
on the increased and systematic vigilance of Party committees at all levels rather 
than on the enthusiastic support of ill-organized Khrushchevian activists. 

2. Sociology, Scientific Communism, Historical Materialism. "This is still the weakest 
point in the Communist ideology and actually noted as such in a number of 
articles published in Voprosy filosofii during the period used by the selectors. It is 
difficult to find any other explanation for the selectors’ orthodoxy than fear that 
any move (such as the proposed welding of Historical with Dialectical Material- 
ism and the elimination of Economic Detezminism from Scientific Communism) 
might bring the whole edifice down. The choice or material for 1966-67 will 
certainly indicate whether or not Ilichev’s successor is mote progressive on this - 
point. 

3. Morals and Ethics. Here there is no substantial change from the position 
under Khrushchev. The construction of Communism in accordance with the 
new Party Program, the destruction of capitalism abroad, the suppression of 
capitalist instincts at home, and raising collective productivity are still the ultimate 
criteria of Communist virtue, the: purpose of life, etc. For the élite, however, 
it is apparently now officially in order to regard the ideological inertia of the 
masses as a lasting feature of Communist construction. One of the most startling 
features of this section is, of course, the absence of any articles specifically dealing 
with religion and atheism. If in the next seres the subject is again omitted, it will 
be almost proof that an unofficial understanding has been reached with the 
Moscow Patriarchate. 

4. Philosophy of Science. This is potentially the strongest asset in the world 
outlook of the Communist elite, provided the necessary adjustments to Dialect- 
ical Materialism can be made. The adjustments, however, would in turn demand 
adjustments in “theoretical questions of sociology,” in the first place liquidation 
of the conception of “contradictions” as the sole cause of progress. When this 
happens, Economic Determinism will also go. 

5. Aesthetics. Socialist Realism is not only the heir of Russian and Western 
revolutionary or humanitarian edifiers but o= all trends in art that prevailed before 
the irruption of the intentionally “synthetic” irrationalism and .abstractionism 
of the decadents. But formalism and abstractionism cannot be handled 4 /a Khru- 
shchev. Both may in fact gain a legitimate position within an enlarged framework 
of Communist aesthetics, provided they avoid mannerism and the aping by Soviet 
mediocrities of their bourgeois counterparts. 

6. Defense Against Bourgeois Sociology ana Philosophy. The pronouncements of 
Western leftists and extreme rightists still constitute the main source of ideas 
for fending off such theories as those of Rostow, which already under Khrushchev 
were considered dangerous. There is thus no change here. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 
The Economy 


2 


The Difficulties of the New Reform 


_ Soon after its inception, the new economic reform was discussed in the columns of 
the Bulletin (1965, No. 11, and 1966, No. 5), where ıt was treated as an attempt to solve 
the problems of the Soviet economy from which little more can be expected than from 
an attempt to “square the circle.” Its problematical nature lies in the attempt to combine 
economic liberalism and the injection of capitalist “vitamins” at the lowest level with 
increased centralization and emphasis on planning at the top of the structure. 


The following article by Mr. Majstrenko comments on the progress made during 
the first year of this experiment. 


The economic reform outlined at the Party Central Committee meeting of 
September 1965 has clearly run into difficulties. Brezhnev stated at the meeting 
that the reorganization would be carried out “efficiently and quickly,” a some- 
what optimistic statement in view of the later estimate that the changeover would 
take two years. Almost a year after the reform had been launched, Kommunist 
wrote that it would be necessary “in the course of one-and-a-half to two years to 
fully convert all industry to the modern methods,”! but it is now becoming 
obvious that the new system will barely be completed even by the end of 1968. 
As things stood at the end of 1966, 673 enterprises employing ten percent of all 
industrial workers and accounting for over twelve percent of total industrial 
production were operating under the new system.? 


Until recently, the Soviet press has been remarkably uncritical of the reform 
itself and of the way in which it is being put into practice, possibly because of the 
more obvious initial successes. The performance of those enterprises already 
operating under the new conditions is undoubtedly superior to that of the rest 
of the country’s industry. During the period January-November 1966, their out- 
put rose by ten percent and labor productivity by eight percent over the corres- 
ponding period in 1965, while the increases achieved by industry as a whole were 
8.6 and 5.5 percent respectively. Even more important than these material 
achievements is the fact that workers and management in these enterprises no 
longer oppose on principle the higher targets set by production plans, as in the 
pre-reform days, but are responding well to the system of incentives for increased 
production. In 1966, on their own initiative, they increased their output sales 
and profits to levels that were 302 million rubles and 130 million rubles respec- 
tively higher than those set by the plan. Before the reform, each enterprise tried 
to secure the lowest possible production targets in order to facilitate fulfillment 
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of the plan and receive a bonus for above-plan output with the minimum of 
effort. The new system of incentives is based, not on gross production, as before, 
but on after-sales profits. z 


Another feature of the old system was that each factory tried to get as much 
equipment and raw materials as possible, much of which was not consumed but 
went to form unwanted reserve stocks, the only advantage being that fulfillment 
of the plan was guaranteed so far as overall production—the main criterion—was 
concerned. Now that payment has to be made for materials supplied by the state, 
the factories tend to reduce their demands for equipment and raw materials. In 
an article entitled “The Factory and the Reform,” V. Kadulin describes how the 
stores department of the “Rostselmash” agricultural machinery works received 
the hitherto unheard-of request from one of its shops to reduce some orders for 
spare parts and to cancel some others on the ground that it had. gone over to the 
system of Ahozraschet (economic self-sufficiency). Kommunist comments: 


Only the other day the workshop would hardly have worried that its jadi 
were bulging with these... unnecessary spare parts; on the contrary, they would 
have lain in the warehouse as tangible evidence of their possessors’ “zeal.” [Now, 
however,] payment for supplies [and] the need to show a profit have made this 
obsession with thrift impossible and unremunerative.? 


This huge plant, we are told, for years “operated with an inflated working 
capital which exceeded the norm by eight million rubles, and now it manages 
with a working capital that is even slightly less than the norm.” This saving is 
attributable to the introduction of financial rewards for economies effected by 
workers, for the view now held is that “the economy drive must not depend 
purely on moral stimuli.” One workshop alone at this plant made economies in 
the use of materials to the value of 60,000 rubles during the six months following 
the introduction of the reform, as against only 250,000 rubles over the preceding 
three years. During these six months, the workers in this shop were paid a bonus 
of 10,000 rubles from the amount saved. Kommunist.admits that this is a small 
sum, but claims that it is just the beginning, and that the main thing is that the 
principle of bonuses as an incentive has justified itself. Before the reform, there 
were 265 “brigades” for cutting down wastage of materials, and by the fall of 
last year they numbered already six hund-ed. 


* 


Although no one denies these beneäts that the reform has brought, the 
Soviet press has recently been increasingly emphasizing the obstacles that are 
being encountered. These obstacles not only mar the positive achievements but 
frequently negate them altogether; moreover, they are growing as the reform 
spreads over a widening field. 

According to Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, the year 1967 is to mark the beginning 
of the second stage of the economic reform. During the first quarter of the year, 
not only individual enterprises but whole branches of industry were due to 
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switch to the new system of planning and incentives, including the following: 
all plants controlled by the Ministry of Instrument Making, Automatic Devices 
and Control Systems; the cotton, wool, silk, knitwear, hemp and jute industries; 
sugar refining, liquor distillation and margarine production; turbine, diesel and 
boiler construction; transformer construction; nickel, cobalt, titanium and 
magnesium production and other rare metals industries; and a number of other 
branches. 


While individual enterprises were switching to the new system, complaints 
appeared in the Soviet press about “petty tutelage” on the part of ministries over 
the enterprises subordinated to them and ministerial violations of the principles 
of the reform. Now that entire ministries are being encompassed by the reform, 
they themselves are complaining of the difficulties encountered: individual enter- 
prises had complained of bureaucracy and overcentralization at the ministerial 
level, and. now the ministries are making similar accusations about the central 


planning agencies above them. 
\ 


A major impediment to reform in the past has been the absence of realistic 
wholesale prices for industrial products. The old prices made Abozrascher 
impossible, since they were no gauge of the actual value of the goods. They 
served only as a means of redistributing the national income, and bore no relation 
to the requirements of a free market. In those branches where prices were too 
high, enterprises had no incentive to improve their efficiency, while in those 
where prices were too low, enterprises were involved in losses despite all their 
efforts (an example of the latter was the entire extractive industry): in either case, 
output was impaired. 


The introduction of a propet price mechanism is not proving so easy, how- 
ever, on account of the opposition of those branches which would have to lower 
their prices. During the December 1966 session of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR, criticism was leveled at a number of ministries that were lagging behind 
with the revision of the prices of their products. The machine-building industry 
was unable to adopt the new planning system because its suppliers in the metallur- 
gical, chemical, timber and other industries had held up the working out of new 
wholesale prices. During 1966, new prices were introduced only in the textile‘and 
knitwear industries, but with effect from this January they were due to be ex- 
tended to the leather, footwear (excluding rubber footwear), artificial leather, 
perfume and cosmetics, soft drinks, brewing’and a few other industries. All 
remaining branches are scheduled to go over to the new pricing system as from 
July 1, 1967.¢ 

Writing in Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, Chairman of the State Price Committee 
V. Sitnin treats this problem in detail. Twenty-eight price lists have already been 
submitted to “Preiskurantgiz,” a publishing house set up specially to print the 
new lists, and ‘more—probably hundreds more—are to follow. Sitnin stresses the 

-importance of a 
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.. prompt adjustment of the national economic plan and the 1967 State Budget 
to the new prices.... This adjustment must be carried out in such a way as to 
eliminate all possibility of losses to the state budget and also the likelihood of 
errors in fixing cost indices for enterprises’ economic and financial plans.’ 


The revision of wholesale prices, he says, “will in no way affect the level of 
retail prices, nor will it lead to any non-recoupable losses to the collective farms.” 


It is clear from Sitnin’s article that while the main virtue of the new pricing 
system is that it eliminates arbitrary procedures in favor of economically realistic 
prices, it is still too inflexible. It does no: allow for continual price fluctuations 
in response to supply and demand, apart from certain ‘ ‘upward or downward 
adjustments. ..to stimulate better quality of production.” 


The Minister of Instrument Making, Automatic Devices and Control Systems, 
K. N. Rudnev, criticized the new system of pricing in an interview as follows: 


It not infrequently happens at present that an article already manufactured is 
help up until a price is placed upon it, merely because the price list has not completed 
the statutory round of approval and confirmation....The ministry could permit 
the fixing of prices, by arrangement with the consumer, for all small-scale and indi- 
vidual production. The higher organizations would retain control...and the right 
to approve the prices for... large-scale production. This “division of labor” would 
free the ministry from petty supervisory responsibilities in the field of price fxing.® 


This protest against “petty supervision” runs through the whole of Rudnev’s 
article, and is indeed common to many of the comments on the reform. (It is 
made clear that the phrase is applied to interference in the work of ministries and 
enterprises on the part of the higher planring organizations.) Such “petty super- 
vision” is as much an obstacle to the carrying out of the reform as were the old 
wholesale prices. It is described in some detail by Kadulin in the article already 
referred to, by I. Kurtynin, Director of the Moscow Thermal Automation Plant, 
writing in Kommunist,® and by Rudnev, who among other things states that it is 
impossible for a centralized authority to work out any sort of satisfactory pro- 
duction plan for the tens of thousands of different articles produced by factories 
throughout the country: 


Such a task is beyond the powers of any planning agency, even if it be equipped 
with complex computing apparatus. In addition, one should bear in mind that a 
great number of articles are ordered by our consumers individually, as the need 
for them arises. Is it possible for the plan to foresee the thousands of modifications of 
which even their future authors as yet have no inkling? Only a system of direct, 
efficient links between enterprises . .. and their customers and suppliers... can 
guarantee... maximum efficiency of operations.1° 


Thus, both ministries and enterprises are opposed to centralized detailed 
planning, and Rudnev’s statement just quoted is a retort to those “dogmatists” 

7 Ibid, 
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who assert that, armed with the required quantity of electronic computers, the 
central authorities will be able to work out the most complex plans. Practice 
would appear to have refuted these arguments. 


As yet, however, there is no question of basing plans on the direct links be- 
tween producer and consumer advocated by Rudnev and others, and those direct 
links that already exist are at loggerheads with the plans. According to Rudnev, 
approximately half the output of the plant controlled by his ministry is distrib- 
uted by the State Committee for Material and Technical Supply, and about 
one-quarter by various organizations and departments, all of which demand 
further supplies without, however, offering the security of a legal contract. No 
pressure can be brought to bear on them to honor their orders, and they can 
cancel an order even if the factory has prepared blueprints, set up the production 
line and ordered the necessary raw materials and parts. In such a case, “every- 
thing has turned out to be a waste of time, effort and money. And no one is 
answerable for the loss inflicted... How can there be talk of &bozrascher with 
relations of this sort?” t 


Kadulin, describing the new system at the “Rostselmash” plant, states that the 
absence of agreements equally binding on both sides is undermining the reform. 
The railroad authorities, for example, pay no penalties for the late delivery of 
cars for loading although this disrupts production, yet they fine the factories for 
the slightest infringement of their regulations.!? The Kharkov “Hammer and 
Sickle” factory, which is subordinated to the same ministry as “Rostselmash,” 
failed to meet a scheduled delivery of engines. “Rostselmash” brought an action 
for damages to the tune of several hundred thousand rubles, but since both 
plaintiff and defendant are subordinated to the same ministry the case was heard 
by the ministerial court of arbitration, which decided in favor of the defendant, 
as a result of which the ministry recommended that “Rostselmash” drop its 
claims. This incident reveals an important aspect of the reform, namely, that the 
liberal Statute on the Socialist State Industrial Enterprise clashes with the system 
of centralized administration. This statute cannot be implemented so long as 
enterprises are subordinated in their work to the ministries, which will always be 
tempted to overrule the enterprises and “‘recommend that they drop their claims.” 
During the course of last year, the Soviet press on more than one occasion dealt 
with this inconsistency and with the need to limit the powers of the ministries. 


Another point raised by Kadulin is the following. “Rostselmash” supplies 
combines to the state farms. It may happen that a state farm is low on funds and 
that “Soyuzselkhoztekhnika,” the organization responsible for the supply of 
machinery in such cases, is in a similar position. The combine is delivered and 
put into service, but the factory has received no payment for it and the plan for 
output sold is therefore treated as unfulfilled, with the result that the workers 
lose their bonus. The provisions of the reform demand that the ministries also 
shoulder responsibility “if a wrong decision is taken which causes a loss to the 
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enterprise taking part in the reform. In this regard, ‘Rostselmash’ is at present 
completely unprotected.” 13 


The plans imposed on enterprises operating under the new system shackle 
their initiative. Again “Rostselmash” serves as an example. According to the 
plan, it is expected to 

.. produce molten and cast steel as though it were some gigantic metallurgical 
plant; process timber, although it is not a timber-processing plant; generate electric 
power, as if it were the Bratsk Hydroelectric Power Station... Failure to fulfill 
even one of these stipulations in the plan reduces the amount that can be set aside 
for [the enterprise’s] bonus funds. It would be more profitable, for example, for 
the plant to receive semifinished products from specialized timber mills, but then it 
could not fulfill its timber processing plan.14 


The extent to which centralization bedevils the efficacy of the new system 
may be seen from an article. by V, Darmodekhin in Jzvestia, which describes the 
progress made by the Krasnodar Meat Combine since it switched over in January 
1966. Thanks to a flexible system of workers’ bonuses, the plant overfulfilled all 
its norms during the first quarter. The surplus profit alone amounted to more 
than four hundred thousand rubles, and over a quarter of a million rubles above 
the plan were paid to the state budget. The workers received 15 percent of the 
profit in the form of bonuses, but the Ministry of the Meat and Milk Industry 
penalized the director of the combine for “allowing the rate of growth of the 
average wage to outstrip [that of] labor productivity,” the increases being 75 and 
11 percent respectively. The director was ordered to cut wages in order to bring 
them into line with productivity, with the result that all output figures’ had 
dropped considerably by the end of the year. The false economy achieved by 
cutting the workers’ bonuses did not offset the greater losses caused by the drop 
in production.15 


With the reform now in its second year, experience shows SE that 
two factors—the centralized control of industry and the enhanced initiative of 
the enterprises—contradict one another. Whereas in 1966 this contradiction 
adversely affected the operation of a few hundred enterprises, in 1967, with the 
transfer of whole branches of industry and thousands of enterprises to the new 
system, it will be painfully felt throughout the country’s economy: Centralization 
is incompatible with the operation of industry on a profit-making basis and a - 
market founded on supply and demand. The successful realization of the reform 
is conceivable only under a market economy, a fact which is well appreciated by 
all those Soviet specialists and enterprise managers who have gained experience 
during the first phase of the reform. 

ba I. W. Majstrenko 
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Propaganda Considerations Impede Alleviation 
of Unemployment 


It is surely not accidental that two important Soviet journals have recently 
published articles describing how unemployment was ended in the USSR in 1930. 
The first, entitled “How Unemployment was Abolished in the USSR,” by A. S. 
Sycheva,! relates how the temporary phenomenon of unemployment (having, of 
course, nothing whatsoever in common with the capitalist variety) emerged in 
the chaotic aftermath of the Revolution and the Civil War and describes the 
measures taken to abolish it during the initial stages of forced industrialization. ' 
The second article, “One Line from the TsSU Report,” by Rodion Panshin,? goes 
further in portraying the plight of the unemployed before the Revolution and 
contrasts this with today’s picture of full employment. Presumably the purpose 
of publishing articles like these is, by recalling how unemployment was formally 
abolished, to allay any doubts or misgivings evoked by the prevalence of regional, 
frictional, seasonal, technological and institutional unemployment and by the 
recent frank discussion of these phenomena by pragmatic Soviet economists. 


In each annual report on the fulfillment of the previous year’s economic plan, 
the Central Statistical Authority makes the assertion that “in..., as in previous 
years, there was no unemployment in the country,” and it is this line which 
supplies the title for Panshin’s pot-boiler. However, it all depends upon what is 
meant by unemployment. 


In the United States, unemployment is defined as that part of the able-bodied 
non-institutional civilian population aged fourteen years and over not having jobs 
and actively seeking work. Excluded from this category are those who are tempo- 
rarily ill, temporarily laid off and those who are waiting to start a new job within 
thirty days. The category of “unemployed” does not extend to the voluntarily 
unemployed, i.e., those without jobs who are not seeking work. In the USSR, on 
the other hand, all able-bodied persons of working age are classified as either 
participating or not participating in the social economy, i.e., state and Party 
administration, state enterprises, kolkhozes, full-time education and the armed 
forces. Those not participating in the social economy include housewives, those 
working in the private sector and those who have no jobs but who are actively 
seeking employment. Although this last category fits the US definition of un- 
employment, Soviet official spokesmen deny that such people exist. They argue 
that there are always more jobs vacant than people to fill them and claim that 
“every able-bodied person who wants work can find a job to suit his specialty, 
training and preference.” What they refrain from claiming is that this able- 
bodied person can find a job where he wants to work, and this is the rub. The 
Soviet Union is a spectacularly large place, with a tremendous variety of climate 





1 Voprosy istorit, 1967, No. 1. 
2 Agitator, 1967, No. 2. 
3 Radio Moscow, January 5, 1966 (20.00 GMT, in English). 
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and living conditions. The greatest labor shortages are in the underdeveloped 
regions, where life is hard. Thus, it is quite understandable that a skilled worker 
with a family may choose to decline the offer of a “job to suit his specialty, training 
and preference” if it is on one of the bleak sites hacked out of the tundra or drilled 
into the permafrost. In so doing, he is acting just like a displaced miner in Appa- 
lachia or a redundant riveter on the Clyde: the vital difference being that, unlike 
his American and Scottish counterparts, the Russian will not be classified as 
unemployed nor will he receive any kind of unemployment benefit. 


During the past few years, there has accumulated a wealth of unimpeachable 
evidence testifying to the fact that disguised unemployment and unemployment 
proper exist in the USSR. To cite but a few examples: in its latest statistical year- 
book, the Central Statistical Authority estimates agricultural productivity in the 
USSR to be one-quarter of that in the US;4 in discussing the 20 percent of the 
employable population that was not engaged in the social economy, one econ- 
omist observed that many were “obliged” to work in the private sector;® 
Kosygin put the proportion of those not engaged ın the social economy through- 
out the country nearer 15 percent,® while the Azerbaidzhan Central Committee 
First Secretary placed the figure for his republic at 26 percent;? the degree of 
seasonal unemployment on kolkhozes may be gathered from the fact that the 
work-year in the public sector of the average kolkhoznik in 1965 was 193 days; 8 
an admission of the existence of technological unemployment was made in an 
article which put forward countermeasures;® many other references have pre- 
viously been discussed in the Soviet press.° 


Although various types of unemployment can be identified in the USSR 
today, the one which accounts for the greatest wastage of manpower yet which at 
the same time would be easiest to overcome is frictional unemployment. This 
results when the demand for labor is not zdjusted to its supply and is caused by 

the lack of knowledge by employers that workers are available or by workers 
~ that employment is available. Its principal manifestation is the inordinately long 
period which elapses between the time when a worker leaves one place of em- 
ployment and when he takes up another. The high rate of labor turnover, which 





t Narodnoye kbozyaıstvo SSSR v 1965 godu . Stajistichesky yezbegodurk (The National Economy of the 
USSR in 1965: A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 196€, p. 85. 


5 Voprosy skonomikt, 1965, No. 6. 
© Pravda, September 28, 1965. 


7 Plenum Tsentralnogo komiteta Kommunisticheskos partit Soveiskogo Soyuza 24—26 marta 1965 g. : Steno- 
grafichesky otchet (Plenary Session of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 
March 24—26, 1965. Stenographic Report), Moscow, 1965, p. 124. 

8 Finansy SSSR, 1966, No. 12, p. 19. ~ 

? Trud, August 12, 1965. 

10 See, for example, Kommumist, 1965, No. 3, pp. 48—57, and No. 18, p. 69, Voprosy filosofis, 1965, 
No. 5, pp. 57—70, Izsestıa, July 4 and October 7, 1965; Pravda, July 23, 1965; Trud, July 28, 1965; 


Voprosy ekonomiki, 1965, No. 12, pp. 140—44; Nedelya, 1966, No. 23; and Komsomolskaya pravda, 
February 2, 1967. 
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is presently concerning ‘the Soviet m. N contributes to the sum 
total of labor time lost.!! 


The average loss of time in se. jobs appears to be about 24 days,!? 
although this average, of course, embraces some periods of considerable length. 
Thus, when Jzvestia correspondents questioned workers from four Gorky plants 
who had been taken on during the preceding three months, they found that 
12 percent had spent more than one month looking for a-job.13 A more recent 
survey in Ufa revealed that the average time taken by 65,000 workers in finding 
the job they wanted was two months.14 However, when a worker is dismissed 
on account of redundancy or for other justifiable reasons, he receives only two 
weeks’ severance pay. Thus, the man who is out of work for the average period of 

24 days undergoes no small inconvenience, while those who spend, say, four or 
` more weeks looking for a job suffer considerable hardship. 


In other countries, the incidence of frictional unemployment has been greatly 
reduced by the work of the labor exchanges, and its detrimental effects upon the 
workers are alleviated by unemployment benefits, or the “dole.” To its un- 
deniable credit, one of the first acts of the infant Soviet government in the labor 
field was to set up labor exchanges (birzbz truda), and on December 11, 1917, 
a “Decree on Unemployment Insurance” was passed. +5 However, when unem- 
ployment was formally abolished “once and for all,” the payment of unemploy- 
ment benefits was naturally suspended!® and shortly thereafter the last birzha 
truda was closed down., 


In response to the growing demand, de facto if not de jure labor exchanges 
have been mushrooming during the past few years, albeit on a disorganized 
basis. Thus, the First Secretary of the Cherkassy City Party Committee com- 
plained that his office was inundated by workers looking for jobs; he endeavored 
to help, although he had neither the staff nor the facilities for this service.1’ More 
recently, it was revealed that the Moscow City Information Service (Mosgor- 
spravka) had set up a special bureau named stol truda where details of professions 
and specializations most in demand were assembled and disseminated to interested 
callers.18 A similar institution, called a “special consultative center,” is also 
reported from Leningrad, where, by all accounts, there prevails’ a shortage of 
skilled labor.1® And, of course, a cas bureaux for juveniles have “long 
been in operation. 





11 One Western observer has pointed out that if the average yearly turnover 1s about 35 percent 
(which we feel to be excessive) and if the average loss of time between periods of employment 1s 25 days, 
then unemployment from this alone 1s about 3 percent (Sovet Studies, Glasgow, January 1967, p. 358). 

12 Partımaya zhizn, 1963, No. 17, p 22. 

- 13 ]zyestia, October 7, 1965. 

14 Ibid., January 19, 1967. 

18 Agitator, 1967, No. 2, p. 36. ` 

16- Txpestia, October 11, 1930. 

17 Partunaya zbizn, 1965, No. 22, p. 37. 

18 Agitator, 1967, No. 2, p. 38. 

19 TASS, February 16, 1967. 
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Yet no organized system of labor exchanges has been set up on an all-Union 
basis, and no unemployment benefits are available, apart from the, retraining 
retainers paid by various industries. For this the principal blame must be laid on 
the “‘one line from the TsSU report” and on the countless similar assertions con- 
cerning the absence of unemployment, which may have been justified once but 
which have long since'lost their validity. 

In view of the fact that the rate of unemployment will increase rather than 
decrease during the current five-year plan,?° energy at this time should be 
expended not so much on historical accounts of how unemployment was abol- 
ished in 1930 but rather on circumventing the ideological objections to the uni- 
versal reintroduction of labor exchanges and unemployment benefits to meet a 
real need. Surely the Party’s propaganda machine, which clad in a mantle of 
respectability such “heretical” concepts as profit, interest on capital, cybernetics < 
and classical genetics, will have no difficulty in inventing acceptable euphemisms 
like “labor relocation offices” and “retraining stipends”? 


Keith Bush 


Domestic Affairs 
Civil Defense in the USSR 


Ever since preparations were started for the celebration of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the German defeat at Moscow, there have been mounting attacks 
in the Soviet press against the USA and its policies, and it is now being proclaimed 
officially that the US is preparing an armed attack against the USSR using 
atomic, bacteriological and chemical (ABC) weapons. We read, for example, in 
the journal Voyennye znaniya, organ of the Voluntary Society for Cooperation 
with the Army, Aviation and Navy (DOSAAF): 

Preparation for war against the USSR and other countries in the socialist camp 


using’ nuclear rocket weapons and other mass destruction means is the basis of 
‚the foreign policy of American imperialism.! 
Further: 
Blinded with bestial hatred of the socialist countries and in particular the USSR, 
citadel of the socialist community, the imperialists of the USA, ignoring the lessons 


of the past, are trying to start a world conflagration in the hope that they will be 
more successful than their predecessor Hitler.? 


In accordance with this virulent propaganda, the Soviet civil population is 
being increasingly prepared for war. This task is in the hands of two organizations 
whose activities are closely interlinked, namely DOSAAF and the Civil Defense. 

20 See Bunich’s explicit warning of this in Ekonomika ı matematscbeskiys metody, 1966, No. 6, p. 805. 


1 Voysnnye zuanıya, 1966, No. 5, p. 1. 
* Ibid., 1966, No. 3, p. 36. ', 
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DOSAAP’s functions include giving youth of draft and pre-draft age a 
“military-patriotic education” and military (including military-technical) training 
in technical sports clubs, groups and special schools and on courses; organizing 
paramilitary route marches and technical sports competitions; assisting Civil 
Defense agencies and organizations in training the civil population to defend ` 
itself against mass destruction weapons; and propagandizing the necessity for 
such training. 

Under a decree of January 1, 1966, every medically fit Soviet male who has 
reached the age of 17 by January 1 is classified as a “pre-draftee,” and has to 
complete a year’s course at DOSAAF training centers and technical sports clubs 
leading up to the award of the “GZR” (“Ready to Defend the Motherland”) 
badge. A successful candidate must be proficient not only in sporting disciplines 
(including shooting) but also grenade-throwing and one of the following: 
driving an automobile, motor-cycle; motor-scooter, tractor, motor-boat, launch 
‚or water-scooter (skuter), flying an aircraft, helicopter or glider, parachute- 
jumping, or operating a radio transmitter-receiver.? : 


In the technical sports clubs instruction is offered in motoring, motor-cycling, 
flying, parachute-jumping, gliding, motorized water sports (vodo-motorny sport), 
underwater sports, maritime sports (morskoye mnogobore), shooting, radiocom- 
munications and model aircraft-, automobile- and ship-building. The Third 
All-Union Spartakiada in 1965 included competitions in the above sports at 
factory, raion, oblast, republican and all-Union level in which over 25,000,000 
men and women participated, approximately 2,000,000 being given a proficiency 
rating. Recently the DOSAAF Central Council expanded the training program 
for all technical sports clubs, irrespective of ‘type, to include instruction in: 
“the heroic traditions of the Soviet people in defending the Motherland”; the 
structure of the Armed Forces and basic requirements of the military oath and 
military regulations; sharpshooting; grenade-throwing; map-reading; following 
a compass bearing; and defense against mass destruction weapons. 4 

On May_7, 1966, the Party Central Committee and the Council of Ministers 
passed a resolution aimed at increasing DOSAAF’s efficiency. Contrary to 
normal practice, the full text of the resolution was not published in the Soviet 
press, an indication that it was of considerable defense significance. In June, 
July and August, the resolution and the entire question of enhancing the military 
preparedness of the civilian population were discussed at meetings of republican 
and oblast Party committees and city Party activists. That the resolution had 
much to say on DOSAAF’s shortcomings seems clear from the following editorial 
comments in Voyennye znantya: 

. -there are not a few DOSAAF organizations which are still not properly coping 
with the tasks set them. At a number of enterprises and institutions, particularly 
educational institutions, schools and collective and state farms, DOSAAF primary 
organizations are not ee military and military-technical knowledge 


3 Thid., 1966, No. 1, p. 11. 
4 [bid., 1966, No. 5, p. 3. 
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actively enough, are not showing the required initiative in carrying out interesting 
mass defense measures, and are not giving youths of draft age proper assistance 
in acquiring a basic minimum of military-technical knowledge. Neither does the 
level of sports activities match present requirements. Only an insignificant pro- 
portion of the Society’s members is involved in military-technical forms of sport. 
Many of our sportsmen’s aviation, motoring and motor-cycling records are behind 
best world performances.® 


In general, considerable efforts are being made as regards giving youth a 
“military-patriotic education,” and in accordance with the above-mentioned 
resolution the Ministry of Higher and Special Secondary Education, the Education 
Ministries of the Union republics, and the State Committee for Vocational and 
Technical Education introduced, in all educational institutions, the position of 
deputy director responsible for such education. In the words ‘of Voyeanye znantya, 
the main thing is that 


...each draftee and pre-draftee is educated in a spirit of loyalty to Lenin’s testa- 
ment on defending the socialist Fatherland, in a spirit of boundless devotion to 
[Communist] Party and country, of readiness to defend the latter valiantly with 
weapon in hand. 


The Soviet press does not say exactly how many members DOSAAF has, but 
it is officially emphasized that they number “tens of millions.” A third of them 
are women and girls. Head of DOSAAF since 1964 is Army General Andrei 
Getman. 


As for the Civil Defense, the chief functions of this organization are to give 
the civilian population training in defense against airborne mass destruction 
weapons and to form non-militarized civil defense units, recruited from both 
white- and blue-collar (including farm) workers, for carrying out rescue and 
emergency reconstruction operations in affected areas. Until 1962, these functions 
were performed by the Local Air Defense (MPVO), set up in the early thirties 
in the cities and administered by the city soviets. During World War U, the MPVO 
fully justified its existence and is known, for example, to have been responsible 
for rescuing over 70 percent of the victims of German air attacks against Soviet 
administrative and industrial centers.” The revolution in Soviet military thinking, 
however, caused existing civil defense measures to be reappraised. It was clear 
that with the appearance of thermonuclear weapons and powerful rockets the 
task of protecting the population and economically vital targets against an air 
attack was too big for the cities, and shortly after the Twenty-Second Party 
Congress the MPVO was reconstituted and centralized as the Civil Defense. The 
first report of the change came in a Voyennye znaniya article entitled “A Matter 
of Great State Importance” by Aviation Colonel General O. V. Tolstikov, 


who wrote: 





5 Ibid., 1966, No. 7, p. 1. 
8 Ibid., 1966, No. 5, p. 3. 
? Ibid., 1962, No. 2, p. 22. 
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. local air defense has ceased to be local, it has become a state-wide system and 
is now called civil defense, since it demands the active participation of every citizen. 


Tolstikov declared: 


Under present conditions, air defense, anti-nuclear, anti-chemical, anti-radiation 

and anti-bacteriological protection of troops, population and national economic 

, targets, together with rescue and emergency reconstruction‘ work, are nothing else 
‚but components’ of national defense. 


Further: 


The civil defense of the USSR now constitutes an inseparable part of the defense 

, capability of our homeland. Organized and implemented on a nation-wide basis, 

it is a most important factor determining the potential strength and viability of the 
state under war conditions.® 


This suggests that Civil Defense was not only centralized but placed under 
the Defense Ministry as well. This supposition is strengthened by the circumstance 
that at the end of 1963 Marshal of the Soviet Union Vasily Chuikov was appointed 
Head of the Civil Defense and various serving generals to other posts in the 
organization. 

Soviet sources have not so far given a complete organizational breakdown of 
Civil Defense, pertinent information on the top echelons being almost totally 
lacking. What is known is the following. 


Head of Civil Defense is still Marshal Chuikov, Aviation Solana General 
Tolstikov occupying the position of First Deputy Head. The only staff officer so 
far identified is Lieutenant General G. P. Isakov, who is Head of the organization’s 
Combat (sie) Training Department. 


The Civil Defense organizations of the Union republics appear to be headed 
by leading members of the Councils of Ministers of these republics, and have 
serving generals as their chiefs of staff. In the RSFSR, the chief of staff from 
1964 to 1966 was Lieutenant General G. Malinin, and in Georgia, as of September 
1965, Major General I. Shaishmelashvili. The oblast and krai organizations would 
seem to be headed by the chairmen of the executive committees of the oblast and 
krai soviets. No general has been mentioned in the press as chief of staff at this 
level. In raions, towns and settlements, civil defense is organized by the executive 
committee of the respective soviet and headed by the executive committee chair- 
man. As a rule, the position of chief of staff at these levels is held by a reserve 
officer. The position is naturally different in the case of major administrative 
centers. Thus, the chief of staff of Moscow’s civil defense organization is evidently 

a general, since his deputy is known to be a colonel. In factories, institutions, etc., 
as well as on farms, the civil defense chief is the director, chairman, etc., in charge. 


At city and raion level, the Soviet Civil Defense system is split up into the 
following services. 





8 Ibid, ~ 
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The Warning and Communications Service warns the civilian population against 
air attacks and radioactive and poisonous clouds, and provides communications 
between civil defense units. In cities, the service uses existing post office facilities. 


The Medical Service treats and evacuates casualties and cdrries out public 
health (including anti-epidemic) measures. It is based on the peace-time health 
system and includes first-aid teams recruited from the population. 


The Public Order and Security Service is responsible for protecting state, public 
(obshchestvennaya) and private property, suppressing panic, keeping traffic moving, 
ensuring observance of black-out regulations and air-raid drill, regulating access 
to areas of destruction and taking quarantine measures in centers of infection. 
The militia organs form the core of this service, together with militarized works 
guards and non-militarized units recruited from the population. 


The Shelter Service provides air-raid shelter facilities, keeps order in the shelters 
and sees that they are in a good technical and sanitary condition. The service is 
organized by the housing authorities of the local soviets and comprises non- 
militarized units recruited from the population for shelter duty. 


The Fire Service is based on its peace-time counterpart and includes specially 
recruited non-militarized fire-fighting units. 


The Emergency Technical and Reconstruction Service draws on existing public 
` utilities, from which it recruits such specialists as electricians, plumbers and gas- 
fitters for duty in non-militarized units. 


The Emergency Rescue Service rescues those trapped in débris. Set up on the 
basis of local construction organizations, the service has non-militarized rescue 
teams recruited from among the construction workers. 


The Transport Service exists only in cities, being largely intended for evac- 
uating children and those unfit for work. Local transport facilities are used. 


The Trade and Catering Service also exists only in cities. It is responsible for 
feeding personnel mobilized for work in centers of destruction, evacuees, and 
bombed-out inhabitants accommodated in barracks. The service is built up from 
local trading organizations. 


The Power Supply and Black-Out Service, whose name is self-explanatory, is 
based on local power supply systems. 

The Territorial and Building Decontamination Service ensures that adequate 
supplies of decontaminants and decontamination equipment are available, and 
is built up from local street-cleaning systems. 


The Personnel and Clothing Decontamination Service is established on the basis. 
of local bath trusts and laundries. 


As a rule, these services are headed by those in charge of the parent peace- 
time organizations, which also provide the services’ headquarters staff.® 





° P. Yegorov, I. Shlyakhov, T. Dolbnin and V. Mordvınoy, Grazbdanskaya oborona : Uchebnoye 
pesobiye (A Manual of Civil Defense), Moscow, 1963, pp. 119-23. 
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x 


Lieutenant-General Isakov outlined the en of the civil defense 
system at the lower levels as follows: 


The entire able-bodied population will be incorporated in the civil defense 
forces, It will be organized and split ae into special units at enterprises and institu- 
tions, on collective and state farms.. 


At industrial enterprises, units will be organized in each shop, department and 
section, and in each shift. 


Isakov continued: 


The basic units at enterprises are to be rescue teams, which will be set up ac- 
cording to the production principle, namely in each work shift in each shop. For 
carrying out rescue operations, these teams are to receive engineer equipment and 
be reinforced by other units. The latter include reconnaissance and communications 
groups, medical detachments and fire-fighting, decontamination and public security 
teams.!? 


In rural areas, units for protecting livestock and crops are also to be established. 


The training of civil defense personnel is now in progress throughout the 
USSR. Civil defense chiefs—together with their headquarters staffs—of factories 
and workshops, as well as unit commanders, receive their training during work- 
ing hours, while rank-and-file personnel generally receive theirs outside working 
hours. All civil defense personnel must complete a 19-hour basic course, but it 
has been suggested that training should be made more comprehensive with a 
view to introducing more advanced courses at a later date.44 A compulsory 
course in civil defense has already been introduced at higher educational institu- 
tions. In schools, a course is given in the senior grades, and there has been a 
proposal to extend instruction to the lower grades. 


In addition to the basic course and specialized training in the various services, 
civil defense personnel carry out maneuvers including such exercises as digging 
“cellars,” slit trenches, etc. Inter-city competitions have been recommended jin 
exercises such as putting on a gas-mask1? from the “ready” position, changing 
a gas-mask in a contaminated atmosphere, extinguishing small fires, laying out 
primitive shelters and rescuing air-raid victims. For good performances in 
training, instruction and propaganda, the badges “Distinguished Civil Defense 
Worker” first and second class are awarded. 

However, although as regards organization and training the Soviet civil 
defense system appears to be well-conceived and designed to cope with almost 

‚any military situation, there are grave shortcomings in the implementation o 
the training programs. It is complained, for example, that civil defense organs 


. have still not succeeded in giving the population high-quality training on a 
truly mass basis and incorporating it [the population] into the civil defense units. 
This applies particularly to rural areas and the residential districts of cities.*8 


10 Voyennye znamya, 1966, No. 9, p. 16. 1 

11 Fbid., 1966, No. 1, p. 7. 

a Adults are equipped with type GP-4u gas-masks, children with type DP-6. 
13 Voyennys znaniya, 1966, No. 1, p. 6. 
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It would appear that everywhere instruction is being “oversimplified”: 
practical training is replaced by talks and discussions; civil defense leaders and 
instructors arbitrarily curtail courses and bypass difficult points. In many secondary 
schools too instruction in civil defense is in a bad way, and in many cases has 
not yet been included as a compulsory subject. Very often, instruction is given 
by teachers not trained for this task, and is primarily oral in character.14 The 
result is that 


Even if something is done in the units, the other workers and employees, as 
well as the inhabitants of works settlements, have an extremely vague idea of defense 
against mass destruction weapons. The people do not know how to make a dust- 
proof mask, how to prepare a gas-mask for use, how to conduct themselves in a 
shelter, or what to do in case of a civil defense warning.!5 


Even Civil Defense chief Marshal Chuikov himself observed pessimisti- 
cally that 


...itis difficult to reckon on success so long as every citizen has not become imbued 
with recognition of the strict necessity for mastering the techniques and methods 
of defense against mass destruction weapons, with a feeling of personal respon- 
sibility for the fulfillment of the demands of civil defense and for the implementa- 
tion of its measures. 16 


Many Soviet citizens, moreover, not only fail to recognize the need for civil 
defense measures but regard them with indifference and even contempt.!? Mar- 
shal Chuikov further complained that local civil defense chiefs frequently tried 
to pull the wool over their superiors’ eyes by sending in exaggerated progress 
reports. +8 

The Soviet press and military leaders are by no means unanimous on the 
possibility of successfully repelling a nuclear rocket attack on the USSR. On the 
one hand, Voyennye znaniya declared in late 1965: 


The country’s PVO [Air Defense] troops have greatly enhanced their capa- 
bilities. They are able to deal effectively with an aggressor’s air attack means at 
long range, irrespectively of their altitude and speed. The problem of intercepting 
and destroying rockets in flight has been successfully solved.1? 


Marshal Chuikov, on the other hand, was considerably more cautious. He 
wrote: 


If the imperialists should decide to start a new world war, our Armed Forces 

© will mercilessly smash the aggressor, However, there can be no guarantee that 

some of the rockets or aircraft with their deadly loads will not penetrate to our 
industrial and administrative centers.20 





14 Thid. 

15 Ibid., p. 20. 

16 Thid, p. 7. 

17 Thid., 1966, No. 2, p. 18. 
18 Tbid., 1966, No. 1, p. 6. 
19 bid, 1965, No. 11, p. 2. 
20 Ibid., 1966, No. 1, p. 7. 
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Still more pessimistic was Candidate of Military Sciences Colonel L. Korzun, 
who warned that in the event of a nuclear attack . 


It is possible that at some enterprises there will be nobody left.to save, at others 
it will be impossible to start work owing to high radiation levels, while at others 
the situation will demand. the use of considerably greater manpower and means 
than originally planned.?+ 


These contradictory evaluations would seem to indicate that Soviet military 
scientists have so far failed to devise a completely effective defense against hostile 
rockets and aircraft. 


The accentuation of anti-American propaganda in the Soviet military press 
shows that the Soviet leaders do not exclude the possibility of an armed conflict 
with the USA, and are correspondingly attempting to curb pro-American senti- 
ments among the country’s youth. At the same time, the accompanying inten- 
sification of military preparations in the USSR, duly reflected in the 1966 budget, 
is certainly also motivated by the grave deterioration in relations with China, 

` by the Red Guard’s mass declarations of readiness for a world war and its ever 
more frequent threats against the Soviet Union and its leadership. The height- 
ening of propaganda on the existence of an external military threat can also be 
explained by an attempt.on the part of the leadership to distract the attention 
of the population, the younger generation in particular, from internal difficulties 
and contradictions. 
- Certainly, both the Civil Defense and DOSAAF have serious shortcomings. 
_ At the same time, the (in the free world at least) unparalleled scope of their 
activities, the broad sections of the population they embrace, the comprehensive- 
-ness of their defense planning, and the extensive range of paramilitary training 
they offer, should not be discounted.. 
Yury Marin 


Party Affairs 


An Example of Party Democracy 


The question of what is really meant by “democracy within the Party” 
one of the most important and also. most complicated questions Invest in 
any study of the USSR. In the main, it is a question of the extent to which leading 
Patty’ agencies are obliged to’ consider the wishes and opinions of the Party 
rank and file. 

The chief difficulty lies in the lack of definite data as supplied by the press, 
for even specialized Party journals hardly ever say anything about the manner 
in which decisions are taken by responsible Party agencies. Another difficulty 
is that the information available relates to various periods of the Party’s history 


#1 Ibid., 1966, No. 2, p. 22. 
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and that the bounds of democracy within the Party have probably shifted con- 
siderably with the passage of time. Yet another is due to prejudice: the fact that 
the USSR is ruled by a dictatorship is often interpreted as meaning that the 
Party leaders can do whatever they want and that the Party rank and file auto- 
matically carries out all instructions from above. . 

It is impossible to deal with all aspects of this problem in the.space of one 
article, if only because it involves the philosophical question whether there is 
such a thing as the “automatic” fulfillment of instructions: it may be argued 
that the individual always retains his freedom of will insofar as the authorities 
are obliged not only to issue instructions but to ensure their fulfillment. We shall 
confine ourselves here to the examination of a particular example of “democracy 
within the Party” in the form in which it is practiced in the Soviet Communist 
Party at the present time. . 

In November 1966, the journal Partiinaya zhizn, which is primarily meant for 
Party officials, published a short article under the heading “Party Card on the 
Table!”! This was prompted by a letter to the editors of Partiinaya zhizn from a. 
certain N. Kolesnikov, chairman of the “Iskra” collective farm, in the Morki 
Raion (Mari ASSR), complaining that he had been insulted by the raion Party 
committee first secretary, Andreyev, and that the committee’s bureau had un- 
justly called him over the coals. 

What had happened was apparently as follows. Kolesnikov was supposed to 
report on agricultural progress to a conference of collective farm chairmen and 
Party organization secretaries, called by the raion Party committee bureau. As 
the report was in progress, Andreyev decided that work on the “Iskra” farm was 
proceeding unsatisfactorily and that Kolesnikov, as farm chairman, was respon- 
sible. Describing him as a bad Communist, he deprived him, there and then, ‘of 
his Party card. Certain other farm chairmen who spoke after this at the meeting 
began to refer to difficulties in their farms’ work in such a manner as to suggest 
that they were taking Kolesnikov’s side. Noticing this, and also realizing that 
his act constituted a breach of accepted Party practice insofar as it was not backed 
up by any official decision to exclude Kolesnikov from the Party, Andreyev 
interrupted the meeting and attempted to return Kolesnikow’s membership card 
privately. But the latter turned obstinate, and insisted that the card should be’ 
returned as it had been surrendered—in the presence of all. When the meeting 
had been resumed, the angry Andreyev declared it to be an “extended session” 
of the raion Party committee bureau, and Kolesnikov was reprimanded for the 
unsatisfactory progress of plowing on his farm, the reprimand being entered 
in his record. When those present began to leave, Andreyev returned Kolesnikov 
his card in the corridor. 

Kolesnikov’s protest had its effect. A correspondent of Partiinaya zbizn came 
down to the Morki Raion from Moscow to look into the matter, and the case 
was later discussed by the bureau of the oblast Party committee: Andreyev was 
reprimanded for “gross violation of the norms of Party life and arbitrary conduct 


1 Partunaya zbizn, 1966, No. 21. . 
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with respect to Cornrade Kolesnikov.” Nothing is said in the article about the 
nullification of the reprimand administered to Kolesnikov, which evidently 
temained in force. In other words, the higher Party agency disapproved, not of 
the fact that a collective farm chairman had been called to account, but of the 
. manner in which it had been done. 

In order to understand the play of forces in this case, we must consider the 
organization of the Party at the oblast and raion levels. According to Paragraphs 
48-52 of the Party Statutes, the highest authority in a raion Party organization 
is the Party conference, a general meeting of all Party members in the raion, 
which is called at least once every two years. This elects the raion Party committee, 
the raion auditing commission and the delegates to the oblast Party conference 
(or, where there are no oblasts, to the Party congress of the Union republic). 
The raion committee elects its secretaries and other members of its bureau, and 
appoints the heads of its departments and the editor of its newspaper. Plenary 
meetings of the raion committee are called not less than four times a year.? In 
addition, there is the executive, embracing an Organization Department, a 
Propaganda and Agitation’ Department, and departments and commissions 
staffed by non-professional Patty workers. These last-named departments, etc., 
vary according to the economic character of the raion: they may, for example, 
concern themselves with agriculture, forestry or light industry, if these are 
predominant sectors in the economic life of the raion. Each department has a 
number of instructors, who are mostly professional Party workers.? 

At the ‘oblast level, the organization is similar. The oblast Party committee 
meets at least three times a year, i.e., less frequently than its raion counterpart. 
The number of departments, on the other hand, is greater: as a rule, they include 
departments concerned with Party agencies, propaganda and agitation, industry 
and transport, agriculture, administrative, trade and financial agencies, schools 
and higher educational establishments: Further, there is a “special sector” 
entrusted with the custody of records, minutes, secret Party documents, etc., a 
financial and economic sector, and it is intended to set up departments for 
various branches of industry.4 

The system of local government in the oblasts and raions exists alongside 
the Party system and not only functions under the latter’s control but is even 
closely interwoven with it, as the article we are considering testifies. 


* 


The Kolesnikov incident offers a particularly characteristic example of what 
is meant by “democracy within the Party.” During the first half of the day, a 
“conference” of collective farm chairmen, peripheral Party workers and raion 





"2 XXII sead Kommunisticheskos partis Sovetskogo Soyuza. Stenografichesky otchet (The Twenty-Second 
Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union: A Stenographic Report), Vol. UL Moscow, 
1962, p. 350. 

3 V.M. Zasorin (ed.), Boyevos avangard soveiskogo naroda: Naglyadnoye posobiye v pomoshch tzucha- 
yushchim Ustav KPSS (The Fighting Advance Guard of the Soviet People: A Handbook for Those 
Studying the Statutes of the Communist Taty of the Soviet Union), [Moscow], 1962, p. 22. 

4 Ibid., p. 20. 
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Party committee officials took place to discuss topical questions without taking 
any decisions. Such a conference virtually serves as a warning that if the situation 
does not improve severer measures will be taken. And that is what happened 
in this case: the political “boss” of the raion, the raion Party committee first 
secretary, censured the work of one of the farm chairmen and, noticing that the 
latter was supported by some of those present, arbitrarily turned this “conference” 
of agricultural officials into a “broadened session” of the Party raion committee 
bureau. Such “broadened” sessions may be attended by persons who are not 
bureau members—in this case, these were kolkhoz chairmen and kolkhoz Party 
organization secretaries—but decisions can be taken only by bureau members. 
In this case, the raion Party committee first secretary’s action meant that he was 
now able to deliver a reprimand to a kolkhoz chairman—a “decision” which he 
could not have taken at a “conference” of agricultural workers at which all 
those present are theoretically of equal status. 

The question naturally arises: How did the other members of the bureau 
react to this “decision”? This question prompted the publication in the same 
article of some details concerning the background of the various members of 
the bureau. These details are of interest as they shed light on the situation in 
which decisions are taken and on the way in which the Party apparatus works in 
the business of government. 

We are told that Andreyev was formerly a teacher, then worked in an oblast 
Party committee “apparatus”; from here, he went to attend a two-year course 
at a Party school, after which he became second secretary of a Party raion com- 
mittee. After completing a course at the Central Committee’s Higher Party 
School, he spent several years as chairman of a raion soviet; since January 1965, 
he has been first secretary of a raion Party committee. Nothing is said, apart 
from the mere mention, of the raion Party committee second secretary Anisimov. 
The-third bureau member to be mentioned is a certain Poduzov, chairman of 
the “Novy put” collective farm, who is also on the local oblast Party committee. 
Poduzov evidently is little more than a figurehead, since it is scarcely possible 
to combine the duties of a raion and oblast Party committee member with the 
day-to-day work of managing a collective farm. Other bureau members are 
Chairman of the Raion Soviet Executive Committee Rybakov, head of the raion 
agricultural department Alekseyev and Chairman of the People’s Control Com- 
mittee Lobayev. Thus, of the six members mentioned (it may be supposed that 
there are seven in all, since as a rule the total consists of an odd number), three 
are professional Party officials—the first and second secretaries of the raion 
committee and the chairman of the people’s control committee—and three are 
governmental representatives—the chairman of the raion soviet, the head -of 
the raion agricultural department and a leading collective farm chairman. The 
membership of the bureau may accordingly be said to correspond to the economic 
structure of the raion. The raion center, Morki, is described as follows in the 
second edition of the Large Soviet Encyclopedia : 


...a village, center of the Morkı Raion....In Morkı, there are enterprises of local 
industry [and] a timber processing plant. There are (1953) a secondary and a seven- 
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year school, a one-year agricultural school, a teachers’ training college, a House of 
Culture, libraries. The raion has a lumbering industry, areas sown to cereals, dairy 
and meatstock farming, two machine and tractor stations, three rural hydroelectric 
stations.5 - 


This information leads to the supposition that the seventh member of the 
raion Party committee bureau is in charge of the committee’s department for 
industry or industry and forestry. Since industry in the raion is poorly developed, 
it seems unlikely that the seventh member would be some plant manager. 

It is clear that First Secretary Andreyev has some prestige among his imme- 
diate subordinates. He also produced a good impression upon the correspondent 
of Partiinaya zhizn, who writes: 

It cannot be said that Comrade Andreyev belongs to those workers who con- 
sider administrative pressure and intimidation to be virtually the only method of 
successfully solving economic problems. He gives the impression of being a thought- 
ful, competent Party worker....He is well aware of the chances of improving 
the raion’s agriculture, which, albeit slowly, is nevertheless on the way up. 


The reaction of the other members of the bureau to Andreyev’s action with 
regard to Kolesnikov was, according to the Partiinaya zhizn correspondent, as 
follows. The second secretary, although he considered the confiscation of Koles- 
nikow’s Party card to be incorrect, decided to say nothing for the moment, 
firstly because the collective farm chairman had “given the raion committee 
false information on the state of affairs,” and secondly because he preferred to 
draw the first secretary’s attention to the wrongness of his action after the meeting 
was over, rather than to criticize him in front of the others. Kolkhoz chairman 
Poduzov took the first secretary’s side, maintaining that it was impossible to 
show indulgence in such matters.? Agricultural administrator Alekseyev dis- 
approved of Andreyev’s action, but considered that it was “somehow tactless 
for members of the bureau to snub one another in the presence of a very large 
number of people.”® The chairman of the people’s control committee showed 
a similar reaction. 


At the same time, the correspondent describes how everyone 


.. „stressed that the atmosphere in the bureau was a comradely, businesslike one: 
decisions are taken collectively. It may happen that proposals made by the first 
secretary are rejected and those of other bureau members accepted. This does not 
destroy normal relations in the bureau. In a word, those suggestions are accepted 
which are considered to be most correct.® 


Thus, two: points at least may be established. First, the first secretary is a 
leader, not a dictator; second, the farm chairman who incurred the first secretary’s 





5 Bolshaya Sovetskaya Entstklopedtya (Large Soviet Encyclopedia), 2nd ed., Vol. XXVIII, Moscow, 
1954, p. 304. i “et í 
® Partsinaya xbtan, 1966, No. 21, pp. 47—48. 
7 Ibid., p. 48. 
8 Ibid., p. 49. 
® Thid., p. 48. 
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wrath decided to complain about his action. Officially, of course, he was entitled 
to do so, but in fact he would not have decided to make use of this right if he had 
felt that it was pointless to do so. At this point, it may be added that, as stated in 
the article, a day before they received Kolesnikov’s letter of protest, the editors 
of Partiinaya zhizn received an open letter from another collective farm chairman, 
who was from the same raion, who had attended the meeting and who now 
came out in support of Kolesnikov. From this it is clear, at least, that members 
of the local “aristocracy” not only have in theory but actually make use of the 
right to criticize the first secretary and protest against his arbitrary conduct. This 
is confirmed by the very fact that the article was published by Partimaya zhizn : 
by doing so, the journal virtually calls on the Party rank and file not to carry out 
every instruction of a Party secretary automatically, but to see whether it corres- 
ponds tọ the Party’s general interests, or, as the set phrase goes, to the “Leninist 
norms of Party life.” 


In the light of what has been said, it appears necessary to protest against the 
view, widely held in the free world, that within the Party leading agencies enjoy 
absolute power and that the rank and file must obey instructions unquestioningly. 
The way the Soviet Communist Party works is in fact a complex and contra- 
dictory process in which many eventualities are possible. It goes without saying 
that a first secretary may impose his will upon his subordinates by “administrative 
means,” But it may also happen—as in the instance at present under discussion— 
that, while counting on the friendly neutrality of his closest associates, he comes 
up against the opposition of others who do not belong to the circle of his sup- 
- porters. Here, too, various developments are possible: a higher Party agency 
may support the “initiative from below” and call the first secretary to order (as 
happened in our case), but it may also agree with him in some other point (in 
our case, the reprimand administered to Kolesnikov was not withdrawn). 


It will be seen that decisions and actions on the part of responsible Party 
agencies at all levels are a result of the interaction of a number of factors, in- 
cluding (1) the original state of affairs (in this case, the state of plowing, which 
was unsatisfactory and justified the application of pressure to the farm chairman 
concerned); (2) the Party line (in this case, the requirement that local Party 
agencies fulfill the “Leninist norms of Party life,” in particular that of “showing 
wisdom and deliberation in the decision of questions”—this is evidently a reflec- 
tion of the policy of Brezhnev, who emphasizes his negative attitude to Khru- 
shchev’s “improvizations””); (3) the conduct of the “masses,” i.e., all those 
below the particular level in the Party hierarchy at which action is being taken 
(in this case, if the farm chairmen had not appealed to higher authority, nothing 
would have happened); (4) the conduct of Party officials at the particular level of 
authority (in this case, the first secretary was supported by his immediate col- 
leagues; if they had not done so, he would probably have been treated more 
severely, since his own action did not accord with the current “Party line” as 
regards working procedure); (5) the conduct of Party officials at the next higher 
level (in this case, the members of the oblast Party committee bureau, who, after 
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the arrival of the “comrades from Moscow,” summoned officials of the raion 
. committee and punished them for their “style of we however, for their 
“severe standards”). . 


These five factors should, so it would seem, be taken into account when 

examining actions taken at all levels of authority. In the case of the Central 
Committee, the “Party line” and the wishes of higher authority, viz., the Polit- 
buro, usually coincide; there is, however, one case known in which they did not. 
This was in 1957 when the Politburo (or the Presidium, as it was then called) 
decided to remove Khrushchev from the post of Central Committee First Secre- 

` tary and so departed from the “Party line,” which in the end is determined by the 
Central Committee. It is therefore expedient in every case to subject each of these 
five factors to separate examination. : 


The article in Partiinaya zhizn throws light on another question connected 
with Party life. Morki is a village in the heart of the country, eighty-nine kilo- 
meters from the oblast (ASSR) center and about fifty kilometers from the nearest 
railroad station, with which it is connected by-a second-class road. The Party 
organization in this backwater is headed by a man who by training is a teacher 


` , (probably, primary school teacher), who has completed courses at two Party 


schools and has quite considerable experience of political work both in Party and 
in governmental establishments. He may be about forty years of age, which is 
not unusual, 


It is difficult to say to what extent this case is typical, but there are no grounds 
for considering it exceptional. If it is typical, it means that the Soviet Party 
leaders at present have supplies of well-trained, competent workers capable of 
exerting some effective control over political and economic processes, and that 
it would be self-deception to expect internal disturbances even in the event of 
economic failure. 


Another detail in Andreyev’s bismeny is of i eret We are told that after 
completing a course at his first Party school he was second secretary of a Party 
raion committee, and that after graduating from the Higher Party School he 
spent “several years” as chairman of a raion soviet—i.e., as head of a govern- 
mental organ—before becoming raion Party committee first secretary. The trans- 

_ fer of an official from a Party to a governmental post is not in itself surprising: 
` for, a-Party official it is useful to have experience of governmental work, if only 
in order to be able to control it more effectively. (At the Higher Party School, no 
distinction is made between chairmen of soviets and secretaries of Party agencies, 
the same, courses of instruction being offered for both.) The interesting point 
is the exactitude with which the importance of various posts is assessed. A trans- 
. fer from the post of raion Party committee second secretary to that of raion 
soviet chairman is evidently regarded as a promotion, as is that from the post of 
raion soviet chairman to that of raion Party committee first secretary. At all 
events, Andreyev could be a raion Party committee second secretary after having 
attended an ordinary Party school, and ‘did not rise to the rank of first secretary 
until after he had first attended the Higher Party School and then spent some 
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years as a raion soviet chairman. This pattern should probably not be applied 
indiscriminately; the qualifications required may well depend ‘on the raion or 
other locality concerned. 

Finally, the following may be noted. As we have seen, the raion Party com- 
mittee first secretary began his campaign for improving the state of plowing- 
by calling a “democratic” conference of agricultural workers, all of them theoret- 
ically equal in status. As soon as his demands began to arouse the opposition of 
the “masses,” he deprived all those present of the right to speak as equals by 
transforming the meeting into a “broadened session” of the raion Party committee 
bureau. Even this step, however, seemed to higher Party authority to be too 
democratic: according to Partiinaya zhizn, 


The oblast [Party] committee bureau condemned as incorrect the practice of . 
holding a so-called broadened session of the bureau in which a large number of , 
invited persons take part. This prevents the realization of the panaple of collective 
leadership.1° 


It may well happen that at such a meeting certain members of the bureau, 
including the first secretary, start “flirting with the masses” in order to gain 
popularity. This was done by Khrushchev when he started calling “broadened,” 

“open” meetings of the Central Committee at which the numbers of those invited 
rose to five thousand, while the Central Committee members entitled to vote 
numbered a mere 175. 


On the other hand, the oblast Party committee, while condemning this 
practice, refrained from reprimanding Andreyev personally on this account, for 
the encouragement or condemnation of this practice depends on the Party line 
of the moment, according as the Party leaders find it necessary to allow more or 
less room for pressure from below. 

As the situation stands at present, the Party leaders consider it necessary to 
limit “democracy within the Party” by creating a multi-stage democratic struc- 
ture for its officials, in order to prevent, on the one hand, direct pressure from 
the rank and file by way of “broadened meetings,” and, on the other, a concen- 
tration of power in the hands of first secretaries at the various levels of authority. 
Thus, “democracy within the Party” is a reality which must not be ignored; at 
the same time, it is a phenomenon which can be modified according to circum- 
stances. One can say that the USSR has a fairly elaborate, yet flexible, system of 
government (by which is meant rule or the wielding of power in’ general, not 
necessarily by the normal organs of government), a hierarchy which is reflected 
in the small example we have been examining. 
"Al: Akhminov 





10 Thid., p. 49. 
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_ Religion 


Interesting Parallels 


In 1966, the “open letter” from two priests of the Moscow Patriarchate 
Nikolai Eshlimen and Gleb Yakunin to Patriarch Aleksii was published in a 
number of languages in the West. A considerable number of articles have been 
written on the subject of this letter, which was regarded as a document of historic 
importance demonstrating that within the Russian Orthodox Church in the USSR 
opposition to the secular authorities” antireligious policy and the policy of the 
Moscow Patriarchate is growing.! 


Although the Orthodox Church occupies a leading place in the religious life 
of the USSR, it is also interesting to consider whether there are not analagous 
movements of protest in other Christian denominations and in other religions 
represented there. Unfortunately, the information at our disposal is as yet far 
from complete, though something can be derived from the Soviet press, partic- 
ularly with regard to the Baptists. 


Some six months ago, an article by F. Garkavenko appeared. in the columns 
of Nauka i relıgiya under the heading, “The Baptists: Internal Trends and Con- 
flicts,” which describes the secession of the latest group of dissenters, led by one 
A. F. Prokofev, from the central organization. Garkavenko describes this 
“schism” as “a natural process among religious sects,” ? and claims that it has its 
roots in the pre-Revolutionary history of the sect. The purpose of such assertions, 
however, is to disguise the real state of affairs. The facts as given by Garkavenko 
are as follows. 


Baptist sects in Russia came into existence in the second half of the nineteenth 
century. In 1884, most of them united to form the Russian Baptist Union, which 
in 1905 combined with the “Evangelicals” to form the “Union of Evangelical 
Christians and Baptists.” This organization disintegrated three years later, and 
was succeeded by the Union of Russian Baptists. 


The October Revolution met with a negative reception from the Baptists, 
who attempted to form a bloc with other sects “in order to confront atheism 
with a single religious-Christian front.” During the forced collectivization of 
1929-32, the sectarians, particularly the Baptists, were subjected to persecution, 
and in 1935 the Union of Russian Baptists was compelled to cease activity. 


The relaxation of the secular authorities’ attitude toward religion during 
World War II affected not only the Orthodox Church but also the sectarians, 
and the Baptists once more united with the Evangelical Christians in 1944. The 
following year, they were joined by that section of the Pentecostal Brethren 





1 See Rev. Dimitry Konstantinow, “Further Proof of the Incontrovertible,” Bulletin, 1966, No. 7; 
also (in Russian) in Novy zburnal, No. 84, New York, 1966. 

3 Nauka ı relıgıya, 1966, No. 9, p. 19. 

3 Ibid., p. 21. 
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(pyatidesyatniki) led by I. Y. Voronayev,‘ after which they continued to be called 
“Evangelical Christian-Baptists” (YeKhB) and were governed by an all-Union 
council. 


Dealing with the postwar period, Garkavenko writes: 


With the formal union of several rather heterogeneous movements in the 
YeKhB, there began a new stage of sharp internal conflict, which was the real 
reason for the departure in recent years from the YeKhB of a number of groups, 
including the prokofevisy.® 


He points out that the predecessors of these groups were certain sections of 
the Pentecostal voronayevtsy and certain Baptist and Evangelical communities 
which rejected the idea of union in 1945. Of these, he says that “the majority 
were people who did. not acknowledge Soviet laws and standards of life” and 
that they “declared that they were ‘free’ in their religious activity from subor- 
dination to any hierarchy and to the Soviet authorities.”® Here lies the key to the 
real nature of the present discord among the sectarians, which comes out even 
clearer at another point in Garkavenko’s article: 


The realization of freedom of conscience, the REN of the YeKhB, has 
resulted in the fact that the rank and file and most of the leaders of the sect have 
adopted, so to speak, a more peaceable attitude toward the work of the state 
authorities, to atheist propaganda [and] the atheistic education of children.” 


From this it becomes clear that the leaders of the YeKhB have adopted more 
or less the same course as the Moscow Patriarchate, since “a more peaceable 
attitude toward the work of the state authorities” can here mean only connivance 
with the secular authorities in limiting the activities of the sectarians, including 
the closure of their places of worship and interference in their religious life. 
Under these circumstances, the rejection by the prokofevtsy of the official policy 
of the YeKhB and their establishment of an independent organization becomes 
understandable. The date of this latter event is also significant—August 13, 1961, 
which coincides with the period when antireligious persecution began to be 
intensified. 


Members of Prokofev’s group regard this date as marking the beginning of 
a movement “for the rebirth and consecration of our Evangelical-Baptist brother- 
hood.”8 On this day, they issued their first appeal, signed by A. F. Prokofev and 
G. K. Kryuchkov, which to some extent is reminiscent of the demands made in 
the “open letter” and other documents despatched by Eshlimen and Yakunin 
and also in earlier messages from believers in the USSR to the Western world. 
Like the two Moscow priests, the prokofevtsy, according to Garkavenko, give 
prominence to “religious-legal problems, some relating to internal ecclesiastical 





4 Voronayev was an Orenburg Cossack who in 1912 emigrated to the USA. There he joined the 
Baptists, later the Pentecostal Brethren. In 1921, he returned to Russia to conduct missionary work. 

5 Nauka ı religiya, 1966, No. 9, pp. 22—23. 

© Ibid., p. 23. 

7 Ibid 

8 Ibid., p. 24. 
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matters, others exclusively to the government of the state.”® They demand 
, recognition of the right of religious communities to conduct their affairs unham- 
pered, of the right to preach and conduct missionary work, to organize the reli- 
gious education of children, etc. In a report on the work of the “Initiative Group” 
(the original name of this group) for the summoning of an extraordinary all- 
‘ Union congress of the YeKhB Church in the USSR, which has become available 
in the West in manuscript form, Prokofev and Kryuchkov write: 


The Church has permitted ministers alien to God and the Church free access to 
the leadership, and they..., having acquired for themselves unlimited rights, im- 
posed on the Church principles and instructions that contradicted the Word of God. 


Here, too, we see that there is a desire to resist the atheist policy of the secular 
authorities and to rid the Church—in this case, that of the Evangelical Christians 
and Baptists—of persons who have infiltrated with the connivance of the secular 
authorities. 


-According to Soviet data, there are about two thousand communities of this 
church registered in the USSR, their membership amounting to more than two 
hundred thousand.!° The initsiativniki (the members of the original “Initiative 
Group”), rising in protest against the official leaders of the YeKhB All-Union 
Council, attempted to get them removed. Having left the YeKhB, they set up 
their own “committee for summoning a YeKhB congress,” which later called 
itself the “Council of the YeKhB Churches.” In an interview in August 1966, 
Chairman of the Council for Religious Affairs V. A. Kuroyedov dwelt at length 
on the activities of this group, which he described as an “underground center.” 

Kuroyedov described its demands as including 


...the abolition of Soviet legislation on religious cults, which they declared to be 
“Satanic”; unlimited religious propaganda not only in places of worship but also 
on the streets and squares, in parks a in all public places; the abolition of atheistic 
education in schools. ` 


` 


Kuroyedov went on: 


In pamphlets, letters and all kinds of appeals propagated among religious com- 
munities of the Evangelical-Christians and Baptists, they began including material 
of a slanderous nature concerning the Soviet state and its policy in the field of reli- 
gion, they have been distorting the meaning of legislation on cults and calling on 
believers not to carry out the requirements of this legislation. The én:tstatwnrky tried 
to organize religious processions on the city streets, held prayer meetings in public 

- places, in various institutions, in parks and gardens [and] began teaching religion 
to children in violation of the established rules.11 


Describing the activities of the opposition leaders among the YeKhB, the 
Soviet press comments not only on their fanaticism but also on their enterprise. 
It appears that the opposition leaders became involved in an active struggle with 





9 Ibid. 
10 F, Fedorenko, Sekty, ikh vera i dela (The Sects: Their Beliefs and Affairs), Moscow, 1965, p. 166. 
11 Tzvestia, August 30, 1966. 
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the secular authorities responsible for ensuring the observance of legislation on 
religion, and that these authorities modified this legislation quite arbitrarily. 
According to Nauka i religiya, 


...-members of the “Initiative Group” began to attract large groups of believers to 
Moscow for the purpose of exerting pressure on governmental organs in order to 
secure the satisfaction of their illegal demands. The latest instance of the arrival in 
Moscow of such a group of supporters of the “organizing committee” [or] “Council 
of Chuches” led to a gross violation of public order immediately before the entrance 
to a governmental building and provoked countermeasures from the administrative 
organs, who were compelled to restore order.!? 


According to private information received from the USSR, a demonstration 
of sntsiativniki took place in May 1966 before the Party Central Committee’s 
building in Moscow, as a result of which many of the demonstrators and sub- 
sequently other supporters of the movement were arrested. Indeed, we learn from 
the Soviet press that persecution of the movement has taken place in all parts of 
the country. In Rostov-on-Don, for example, a group of YeKhB members who 
had “embarked on illegal activities” were brought to trial. 


Apart from general accusations of illegal and antisocial activities, the accused 
were charged with instigating believers to take part in religious demonstrations 
on the streets and in other public places, and with setting themselves up as rivals 
to the local authorities in the organization of meetings (as, for example, during 
official holidays). It appears from the charges that the accused organized a pro- 
cession of Baptists on May 2, 1966; that during a baptism in the river Don 
about forty persons, including young people, some of them students and Kom- 
somol members from various educational institutions in Rostov, were christened; 
that they had set up an underground printshop which illegally printed religious 
literature; and that they had organized Sunday schools. They were sentenced 
to various terms of imprisonment. 13 


In March 1966, the trial of members of a YeKhB community which had not 
been registered (and therefore was opposed to the YeKhB’s official policy) came to 
an end in Sokuluk, in Kirghizia. The main charge was that two members, Yelena 
Chernetskaya and Mariya Braun, had set up a Sunday school for younger children, 
and this was Condemned as being antisocial. In 1964, there were eighty pupils, of 
school and pre-school age; strict order was observed in the school’s administra- 
tion, the children were divided into age groups and a strict record kept of atten- 
dance; classes were conducted in the homes of members of the congregation. 
Each of the accused was sentenced to five years’ imprisonment.14 


In the summer of 1966, a court in Lugansk considered the case of three mem- 
bers of the YeKhB sect—Presbyter V. Golub and preachers N. Butkov and 
A. Balatsky, who were arraigned for having organized a school of religious 





12 Nauka i religiya, 1966, No. 7, p. 25. 
13 Uchitelskaya gazeta, August 23, 1966. 
14 Soseiskaya Kirgiziya, Frunze, March 18, 1966. 
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music, which, as the Soviet press stated, had become the center of a group of 
religious-minded youths between the ages of ten and sixteen.15 


The secular authorities show indignation at attempts by the recalcitrant sec- 
tion of the YeKhB to provide a religious education for children. The Soviet 
press continues to assert that, as laid down in the Constitution, in the USSR one 
1s free to worship and also to conduct antireligious propaganda, refusing to 
recognize that religion is not confined to worship. Since religious education is 
not worship, it is forbidden by the law. For example, according to Sovetskaya 
Kirgiziya: 

...the organs of state power cannot tolerate [a situation in which], under the guise 

of religion, laws are violated—in particular, special children’s and youths’ prayer 

meetings are held, also circles and “schools” for the teaching of religion.!® 


The tendentiousness of such an interpretation of religious freedom is self- 
evident. 


As for Prokofev himself, we know little more than that in 1941 he was con- 
demned to ten years’ imprisonment for “anti-Soviet activities,” in particular, for 
conducting anti-Soviet propaganda, It was, of course, religious and also anti- 
atheistic propaganda. After his release, Prokofev headed illegal groups of Evan- 
gelical Christian-Baptists and found himself once more in prison. He refused to 
give in, however, and later resumed his underground missionary work, distrib- 
uting throughout the country pamphlets containing his sermons. He paid partic- 
ular attention: to youth, and the Soviet press mentions large-scale christenings 
conducted by him among young people in Kharkov, Zhdanov, in cities of the 
Donbass and elsewhere. At the end of 1962, he was sentenced once more to five 
years’ imprisonment and to a subsequent period of five years’ exile, but his cause 
has been carried on by his numerous supporters. 

Such, iw brief, is the position of the Baptist movement in the USSR. It is not 
difficult to see the resemblance to processes going on in the Russian Orthodox 
Church. This parallel confirms once more that the struggle for religion in the 
USSR has entered a new phase, a phase of active and energetic resistance to the 
antireligious policy of the regime. 

Rev. Dimitry Konstantinow 


15 Komsomolskoye znamya, July 16, 1966. 
16 Soretskaya Kirgiztya, March 18, 1966. 
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REVIEWS 
_ The Periodical Press 


Instead of a leading article, the first issue of the journal Kommunist for this 
year opens with the text of the Party Central Committee’s resolution of January 
4 on “Preparations for the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Great October Socialist 
Revolution.” This document is strongly reminiscent of an order of the day 
issued by the commander of some garrison on some forthcoming parade, the 
difference being that it is addressed, not to a garrison, but to the two-hundred-and 
thirty-four million inhabitants of a country celebrating its golden jubilee, a 
country which claims to have the most perfect of all regimes. Such a claim 
justifies a closer examination of the document, particularly in view of the fact 
that with today’s rates of development fifty years constitute a whole epoch. 

Leaving aside the eloquent references to the significance of the Revolution, 
of Marxist theory, the Party and Lenin personally, let us look at the practical 
part of the document. It consists of a number of paragraphs each beginning with 
the words “Fifty years of October...” and continuing to give an account of 
various aspects of the country’s life and economy. The fitst. of them runs as 
follows: 


Fifty years of October: this is the creation of a powerful socialist eee with 
“steady rates of development, equipped with the latest technology, capable of 
solving the most complicated scientific and technical problems and economic. 
tasks. The transformation of the Soviet Union into a powerful industrial country 
is the greatest victory of the working class, of the entire nation. Our country’s 
working class is cherishing and ee the glorious working traditions of the 
first five-year plans (Kommunist, 1967, No. 1, page 5). 


Although a tremendous amount has certainly been done in the way of indus- 
` trialization, evidently of greater importance now is the question of the new ` 
forms of industrial: managemént, which allegedly guarantee both economic 
prosperity: and a higher standard of living. Since Stalin’s five-year plans, 
mentioned:at the end of the above quotation, the Party leaders have made 
numerous experiments aimed at boosting industry which have disregarded the ° 
people’s well-being. The remedy now in favor is touched upon in an article 
entitled “Party Organization and os Economic Reform” in the same issue of 
Kommunist. We read: 


Enterprises are becoming more independent in deciding many production, 
technical and organizational questions. Instead of the usual criteria for evaluating 
the work of collectives, the Party organization is now confronted with such concepts 

as “return on capital” [ fondootdachal, “profitability, ” “profits,” and “realization. 
(Page 37.) 


Despite the careful formation all the four | concepts mentioned bear witness 
to a restoration of such conventional commercial devices as “added value” 
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and competition. In other words, the new system of economic organization is 
based upon principles which turn out to be the same as those which Marxists 
have long been terming “capitalist.” 


Highly significant is the phrasing used in the next paragraph of the Party 
Central Committee’s resolution, which concerns a no less important branch of 
the economy: 


Fifty years of October: this is the translation into reality of Lenin’s plan of 
cooperating the village, the creation of a large socialist agriculture. As a result of 
the victory of the kolkhoz system, a social revolution has been accomplished in the 
structure of village life. The material well-being of the kolkhoz workers has ın- 
creased, the political and cultural level of the village workers has risen immeasurably. 
The magnificent kolkhoz peasantry and the state farm workers are toiling with 
unflagging energy in order to secure a further agricultural upswing and multiply 
the riches of the motherland (pages 5—6). 


Conspicuous here is the replacement of the word “collectivization” by the 
word “cooperation,” which in its literal sense excludes the element of compulsion. 
This, however, is only a minor touch in the above piece of falsification. In fact, 
agriculture is the weakest point in the entire Soviet economy. There has been 
mote experimentation here than anywhere else. Every Soviet dictator has tried 
his hand at agriculture, and in every case unsuccessfully, with the result that 
this sector has been permanently lagging. The cataclysm in peasant life, brought 
about at the cost of millions of victims, has not produced the desired effect, 
despite the impressive amounts of machinery placed at the disposal of the col- 
lective and state farms. Where the root of the evil lies comes out not so much 
in statistics and official material as in literary works. Although a survey of the 
numerous documentary accounts, stories and sketches reflecting life on the 
Soviet farm does not fall within the scope of the present review, Valentin Ovech- 
kin, Yefim Dorosh, Boris Mozhayev, Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn, Yury Nagibin, 
Leonid Ivanov, Viktor Astafev and Fedor Abramov may be mentioned among 
the Soviet writers and journalists who have miore or less openly declared the 
new forms of land utilization to be impracticable, and who by giving illustrations 
of how a pitiful little private plot proved more productive than a vast area of 
collectivized land have pointed to the way out of the agricultural dilemma. 


` 


Fifty years of Communism are further regarded as having brought about a 
rise in the Soviet people’s standard of living. Here no comparisons are made, 
as one might have expected, it merely being stated flatly that 


Socialism has given the Soviet citizen faith in tomorrow; the fear of unemploy- 
ment, high-handed treatment, and poverty no longer hangs over him. In a socialist 
society, concern for the individual and for bis welfare is the highest aim of Party and 


state (page 6). 


Equally unsubstantiated is the passage referring to socialist democracy, 
which is termed the “broadest, most representative, and most just” form of 
democracy. Here we are told: 
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The socialist society enhances the civic worth and honor of the individual, 
confronts people with the most noble aims, and creates all the conditions for 
conscious creative activity of the masses in the name of the construction of Com- 
munism (ibid.). 


In general, awkward questions are studiously avoided. Each paragraph of 
the document under consideration exudes optimism, even though the country is 
faced with grave and difficult problems, in the economic sphere for example, 
which Soviet writers cannot help mentioning from time to time. Thus, in an 
article entitled “The Historical Experience of the Industrial Development of the 
USSR,” in the same issue of Kommunist, L. Volodarsky is forced to concede that 


In implementing the policy of socialist industrialization, the country surmounted 
considerable difficulties. In the course of the fulfillment of the prewar five-year 
plans, certain important branches of production, in particular oil production, the 
building materials industry, and the production of a number of consumer goods, 
fell behind. The actual mastering of the production apparatus proceeded more 
slowly than its creation (page 23). 


This is only one of numerous references to the imperfections of the Soviet 
economic system. : 


"i 


Another paragraph of the resolution worth mentioning is that dealing with 
` the creation of the “new Soviet man.” Here we are told: 


Fifty years of October: this is the birth of a man of a new world, a new morality. 
With the triumph of the October Revolution there developed a decisive struggle 
with the morals and prejudices of the world of private property, with its individual- 
ism, egoism and self-seekingness. The years of the building of socialism have 
radically changed the character of human relations in our country. The bourgeois 
ideologists, who reckoned that socialism would not overcome the inertia and 
individualistic morals of the old society, have lost their stake. During the-years 
of Soviet rule, new generations of people with a highly-developed political awareness 
and a new attitude to work have grown up, people educated in a spirit of collectivism 
and comradeship, Soviet patriotism and proletarian internationalism. The new 
character of a revolutionary and fighter for our great cause has been forged (pages 
6—7). 


The categorical claim made in the Party Central Committee’s resolution 
that Soviet society has already completed its reeducation and been purged of | 
such primeval instincts as possessiveness and individualism has no evidence to 
support it..Highly significant in this respect is an article entitled “The Press and 
Problems of Moral Education” by Jzvestia editor L. Tolkunov, which appeared 
in the next number of Kommunist. The entire article is a plea that decisive 
measures be immediately taken to improve the moral education of the Soviet 
citizen. The author’s main point is that 


For a socialist society, the ideological and moral potential of each citizen, his. 
readiness to solve the ee complex.tasks of today and tomorrow, is becom- 
ing more and more important. ... Combining the principle of material incentive 


t 
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with moral factors is the only sure way of mobilizing the workers for a successful 
fulfillment of the five-year plan and an effective implementation of the economic 
reform (Kommunist, 1967, No. 2, page 73). 


Tolkunov then demands that the press show more: restraint in reporting on 
the negative aspects of Soviet society. He offers the following advice: 


Having taken up a theme from everyday life, a journalist should not forget 
that his aim 1s to help people, and not gloat over the disorder which still exists 
in this or that communal apartment. And under no circumstances can such material 
be allowed, by its vociferousness, to blot out essentials and distract the newspaper 
from key features of our life, such as the high ideals and worth of Soviet man, the 
formation of a thinking and inspired personality, and creative work (page 75). 


This insistence that negative phenomena in Soviet society be passed over in 
silence cannot be regarded as anything else than an attempt to conceal their 
prevalence. The systematic campaigns conducted in the USSR against hooligan- 
ism, drunkenness, rudeness, and other forms of antisocial behavior are necessary 
because the planned reeducation of the Soviet citizen is not producing the desired 
effect. Man has remained the same despite revolutions and other upheavals, 
being capable of both good and evil. In the Soviet Union, moreover, the rejection 
of the old patriarchal moral principles, and in particular the campaign against 
religion, have resulted in moral degeneration. Tolkunov comments ironically on 
the Soviet press’s habit of citing instances such as that of a taxi-driver’s returning a 
forgotten suitcase to its owner, or a student’s: helping a sick old woman, as 
being typical of the Soviet citizen alone. In fact, of course, such acts are normal 
in any civilized country, regardless of its political system. 

The pre-anniversary clamor, which started last year, is becoming ever more 
insistent. The Party Central Committee’s resolution is of considerable significance 
as a glowing documentary tribute to the fifty years of the Soviet regime’s existence. 
The facts, however, testify to the bankruptcy of a regime which has been 
compelled to falsify the results of such Marxist measures as collectivization and 
partially restore economic categories formerly condemned, and whose illusions 
as to the creation of a new society, and a new man, are crumbling. 


A. Gayev 


Moskaus Hand in Indien: 
Untersuchung über die sowjetische Propaganda in Indien 


By Prrer SAGER . 
Published by the Schweizerisches Ost-Institut, Berne, 1966, 232 pp. 


s 


Despite its somewhat sensational title, this book is a highly serious and 
informative study of the content, methods and objectives of Soviet propaganda 
in India. In the preface, Sager correctly defines propaganda as an attempt by one 
side to convince another of the validity of its ideology, philosophy or policy by 
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the biassed presentation of certain facts. In an age of atomic weapons, says the - 
author, propaganda is a highly important factor in politics. Soviet foreign 
propaganda is monopolistic, utterly one-sided and frequently based on mis- 
representations and half-truths. Propaganda has become a “category” of warfare 
in which a particular biassed viewpoint is imposed on the enemy (in this case the 
free world) and all other viewpoints are discredited. l 


Soviet propaganda in India, the author goes on, has the immediate objects 
of winning for the USSR an ally in Asia against China, gradually bringing 
Indian leading circles into the sphere of influence of Soviet foreign policy, and 
building up a friendly atmosphere toward the USSR among the Indian public as 
a stepping-stone to the final goal, namely that of Communizing the entire Indian 
subcontinent. The author estimates the annual cost of Soviet propaganda in 
India itself as an impressive 50,000,000 Swiss francs. 


Sager also makes the point in the preface that his source material was gathered 
not only outside India but during the course of two lengthy visits to that country, 
from Indian politicians, journalists and friends. 


In the first chapter, the author gives some interesting general facts on the 
Soviet TASS and Novosti press agencies, which he rates as the largest and most 
ramified in the world. TASS, he notes, has offices and correspondents in 85 ` 
countries. Every day it churns out an average of 2,500,000 words, enough to 
fill about 5,000 newspaper pages. It broadcasts continuously to 60 countries in 
Russian, English, German, French and Spanish. In addition to this, in many 
countries the daily TASS transmissions are translated by the local TASS office 
into the native language and disseminated in printed form. TASS has information 
exchange agreements with 37 world and national press agencies. Its foreign 
propaganda is handled by the INOTASS department, whose present head is 
Aleksandr Vishnevsky; the department is divided into sections responsible for 
the Middle East, the Far East, Western Europe, Central Europe, Eastern Europe, 
North America and Latin America. Although according to its statute TASS is 
supposed to be financially, self-supporting, its reports are handed out free of 
charge or at least considerably under cost price. Sager claims that TASS is first 
and foremost a political instrument, the dissemination of complete and accurate 
information being merely a secondary function. TASS, says the author, does not 
inform but rather attempts to create the climate of opinion required by Soviet 
policy. In support of this claim, he cites an analysis of TASS reporting during 
. the first ten days of November 1959, when India and China were in a state of 
armed conflict. It turns out that the Soviet reports on this conflict amounted to 
only about one-third of the length of corresponding reports in the Swiss press, 
and contained grave omissions into the bargain. 

In 1961, continues Sager, a second press agency, Novosti, was set up in the 
USSR. Although officially proclaimed to be an independent, non-state organiz- 
ation, the agency is nothing of the sort, one of its principal functions being to 
propagate commentaries fabricated in Moscow, i.e., also to mold public opinion 
in the free world. 
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Novosti’s Moscow headquarters, says the author, houses over 2,000 workers. 
The agency has about 1,000 foreign correspondents. During the first year of its 
existence, it disseminated over 50,000 articles, etc., to 90 countries. At Novosti 
headquarters there are nine editorial desks, which produce 500 pages of Russian 
text daily for 26 journals, 5 newspapers and numerous bulletins. These are 
published in 80 countries by the Information Departments of the Soviet diplomatic 
missions concerned. Thus, state agencies are engaged in publishing material 
received from what is allegedly a non-state organization. In the USA, for example, 
these Information Departments publish the journal Soviet Life, in Great Britain 
Soviet Weekly and in India Soviet Land. Novosti also issues two press reviews daily, 
totaling about 40 pages, three weekly supplements for provincial newspapers 
and journals, specialized weeklies such as Science and Engineering and Culture and 
Art, and the fortnightly Sport. The agency also turns out approximately 300 
brochures annually on special subjects in English, French and Spanish via the 
“Mezdunarodnaya kniga” publishing house. 

The second chapter of Sager’s book is devoted to the history of Soviet 
propaganda in India. Here we are told that at the end of 1965 the Information 
Department of the Soviet Embassy in New Delhi, headed by Counsellor Leonid 
Vladimirov and responsible for all Soviet propaganda in India, had on its staff 
twenty Soviet and over 130 Indian employees. 


In the third chapter, the author gives a survey of the various journals and 
bulletins published by the Soviet Embassy’s Information Department for the 
general Indian public. These publications contain highly colored information 
on the Soviet Union, the life of its inhabitants, and Soviet foreign policy, as well 
as tendentious political commentaries. Most prominent of such journals is the 
semimonthly Soviet Land, now in its nineteenth year of publication. Each issue 
contains 48 pages. Material is supplied by the Novosti head office in Moscow 
already translated into English, and is then translated into thirteen Indian tongues 
by the Information Department in New Delhi and by regional offices in Bombay, 
Madras and Calcutta. The number of copies published in the various languages 
is as follows: 


Bindungen 115,000 Kannada ne 20,000 
Gujarati ...... cee eee 100,000 Malayaam ............000 15,000 
Bengali .......-....eseeeee 60,000 Punjabi ........ an nenn 13,000 
FRE Ee 50,000 Assamese n... eee eee eee ee 12,500 
OBEN ce xunethnendEsiraig 40,000 EIER 7,500 
Marathi........ceceeeeeess 37,000 2 Re 
I RENNER 29,000 Nepalese nie sun: » 





The size of the Nepalese-language edition, the author points out, is certainly 
considerably greater than the 4,000 copies listed, since this fgure covers only 
those copies distributed to Nepalese living in India, not those distributed in 
Nepal itself. The Nepalese-language edition, he says, occasionally differs in certain 
respects from all the other editions. 
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Between 75 and 85 percent of all copies of the journal, we are informed, go 
to subscribers. The author gives a table showing that printing costs alone are at 
least double the income derived from sales in the case of the Indian-language 
editions and are still appreciably higher in the case of the English-language 
edition. He estimates that even if all copies of the journal were sold, the Embassy’s 
Information Department would lose approximately 300,000 rupees monthly on 
printing costs. Moreover, the 80 Indian book-dealers who distribute the journal 
receive rebates of up to 60 percent depending on the number of subscribers. 


Finally, says the author, at the end of 1965 the Information Department 
launched two new youth journals—the weekly Youth Review, intended mainly 
for the 16-32 age group, and the monthly Sputnik Jumor, for young people under 
16. Both journals appear in English and Hindi, and use Novosti material. 


Chapter four is devoted to the spate of mimeographed press bulletins put 
out by the Information Department. These bulletins, whose number tripled in 
1965, contain articles and commentaries on Soviet and international affairs and 
are sent out to newspapers and journals in all the Indian states. They are: News 
and Views from the Soviet Union (presumably the successor of a publication started 
up in Moscow in 1941 under this title), which appears daily in an English edition 
averaging ten pages and two and three times weekly in twelve native languages; 
Soviet Features, in its third year of publication, which comes out daily in English 
and several times weekly in twelve native languages; Press Release, News Feature 
and Backgrounder, all undated, which contain articles on a variety of subjects; and 
eleven English-language publications waich made their appearance in 1965, 
namely News Bulletin, News Item, Economics News, Science News, Space Exploration 
News, Cultural Life News, Fılm News, Sports News, News from Uzbekistan, Latest 
News and Medicine News. Each month over 150 issues of the various Soviet press 
bulletins, containing more than 700 items, are disseminated in India in the English 
language alone. 


All these Soviet press bulletins, we are told, are particularly assiduous in 
making propaganda for Moscow’s foreign policy. They attack “imperialism,” 
“colonialism” and “neo-colonialism” as dangers to world peace, praise the Soviet 
peace campaign, parade Moscow as an influential world political center (all visits 
of foreign politicians and delegations to the USSR, and vice versa, are meticulously 
recorded), keep alive the memory of the defeat of Nazi Germany as an occasion 
for attacks against remnants of Nazism in Western Germany (and also presumably 
in order to remind the Indian reader of Soviet military might and the circumstance 
that the two countries were once brothers-in-arms), and decry Western, especially 
US, economic aid as a manifestation of “neo-colonialism.” 


Although the extent to which Soviet propaganda is successful in disposing 
Indian public opinion favorably to Soviet policy cannot be definitely established, 
continues Sager, Soviet prestige in India has certainly been increasing of late, 
and for this Soviet propaganda may well be largely responsible. Highly indicative, 
in any case, is the fact that in February 1965, for example, no less than 930 Soviet 
articles were reprinted in the Indian press. The methods by which such figures 
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are.attained, however, are open to question. Indian journalists are invited to 
social gatherings at which copious quantities of alcoholic beverages are served 
(this in a country where such beverages have a prohibitive tax on them), and 
offered free trips to the Soviet Union in order to induce them to publish Soviet 
contributions in their organs. In addition to this, says the author, the Soviet 
Information Department not infrequently pays the Indian press for the paper 
and printing in such cases, and there are rumors that Indian journalists too receive 
payments. 

In chapter five, Sager speaks of the various brochures distributed by the Soviet 
Union in India. These contain, for example, political articles taken from the 
Soviet press, mostly from Kommunist and Pravda, and speeches of Soviet leaders. 
He also draws attention to the strenuous efforts which the Soviets are making to 
propagandize their economic and technical aid to India. Here the impression is 
created that the latter is only slightly less than that given by the US. (The average 
Indian, moreover, tends to rate Soviet aid higher than the US aid as coming 
from a poorer country.) In actual fact, the author points out, the difference is 
considerable, the total aid so far granted India by the US running to 29,293 
million rupees and that granted by the USSR to only 4,843 million rupees. 


Since the Indo-Soviet trade account is kept in rupees, continues the author, 
the fallacy is widespread in India that this trade is advantageous to the country 
in that it does not use up hard currency reserves. In fact, under the trade agree- 
ments between the two countries, India has to pay for imports from the USSR 
with its own goods, which could otherwise be sold to the West for convertible 
currency. This is indeed the use to which the USSR itself—and the East European 
countries too for that matter—not infrequently puts imports from India. 


In the sixth chapter of his book, Sager talks about the propaganda material 
sent to India straight from the USSR in support of the basic Soviet propaganda 
effort in India. Most important here are the journals Soviet Union (also in Hindi 
and Urdu), Sports in the USSR, Soviet Literature, Soviet Woman (also in Hindi), 
Culture and Life, International Affairs, New Times, Soviet Film, Moscow News, and 
Soviet Military Review. Books, especially of a political, scientific and technical 
character, are also provided. (In this connection, reference is made to the constant 
stream of literature turned out by Soviet book-publishers in languages not spoken 
in the USSR, in 1963 over 47,000,000 copies of approximately 1,300 titles, and 
to the fact that under agreements with the Moscow publishing house “Mezh- 
dunarodnaya kniga” many foreign publishers themselves turn out Soviet books, 
a total of 100,000,000 copies being quoted for 1963.) In a special category are chil- 
dren’s books and textbooks, many of which are taken over as official teaching aids 
by Indian schools and universities. These are sold considerably below cost price. 


Soviet propaganda is also carried into India, says the author, via assiduously 
cultivated cultural, scientific and technical contacts. In 1965, the Soviet-supported 
and Soviet-controlled Institute of Russian Studies was founded in New Delhi. 
Hundreds of Indian students study at the Lumumba University in Moscow, 
whose pro-rector is Colonel Yerzin, a colonel from the State Security Committee 
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(KGB) who was head of the Soviet intelligence service in Turkey and then in 
India before assuming his present position. In 1962 and 1963, six Soviet specialists 
at the Bhilai steel works, built with Soviet aid, were expelled by the Indian 
authorities for building up a network of Communist cells in the state of Bihar 
extending into Madhya Pradesh. A similar case occurred at a surgical instruments 
factory under construction in Madras. The zuthor estimates the number of Soviet 
specialists in India as being around 2,500. Reference is also made to the broadcasts 
to India by Radio Moscow and Radio Taskkent in English and seven other lan- 
guages spoken on the subcontinent, and to the Soviet film festivals held in New 
Delhi, Bombay and Calcutta. 

Chapter seven is given over to the Indian Communist Party, described in the 
title as “the long arm of Moscow.” An outline of the Party’s history, its successes 
in Kerala, etc., is given. Among other things,we are told that the Party publishes 
22 newspapers and journals in India. Sager observes that the Indian Communist 
Party has been considerably weakened by the exacerbation of the Sino-Soviet 
conflict and by the Party’s division into pro-Soviet and pro-Chinese factions, 
and maintains that the latter, although its leaders are in jail in consequence 
of the sharpening of the Indo-Chinese conflict, is by far the more active and 
influential of the two. At the same time, he notes the efforts being made to hammer 
out a common program for the 1967 electicns. 

In the eighth and final chapter, Sager takes a look at the numerous Communist 
cover organizations in India busily engaged in disseminating pro-Soviet propa- 
ganda. They include friendship, youth, student, cultural, trade union, women’s 
and other organizations, their number being put at 53. Turning to the Communist- 
infiltrated press organs in India, the author comments that one of these, the popu- 
lar journal Blitz, drew attention to itself by referring to a shipment of American 
wheat as “fifteen million tons of poison from the USA.” 

The book concludes with a number of appendices containing, among other 
things, the statute of the Novosti press agency and breakdowns of the contents 
of issues of Soviet Land and Soviet Features. Also worthy of mention are the 
numerous photographs included in the book-—among other things, reproductions 
of the title pages of several Soviet propaganda publications. 


Yury Marin 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


1 


to 


February 1967 


Second plenary meeting of Komsomol 
Central Committee opens. Agenda: Results of 
Party Central Committee’s plenary meeting 
of December 1966 (speaker: Party Secretary 
General L. I. Brezhnev), improvement of 
Komsomol leadership of Lenin All-Unton 
Pioneers’ Organization (speaker‘ Komsomol 
Central Committee First Secretary S. P Pav- 
lov), and participation of Komsomol members 
and other young people in preparations for 
fiftieth anniversary of October Revolution 
(speaker- Komsomol Central Committee 
Secretary B. Pastukhov). Further participants 
in meeting are Party Central Committee Sccre- 
tary I. V. Kapitonov, Party Central Committee 
Member and First Secretary of Moscow City 
Party Committee N. G. Yegorychev, and 
Party Central Committee Member and Depart- 
mental Head V, I. Stepakov. New texts for 
Pioneers’ rules and vow are to be approved, 
and a resolution adopted on a new Pioneers’ 
uniform. 

Soviet-Cuban trade protocol for 1967 signed 
in Moscow under which trade between the two 
countries 1s to be increased by 23 percent 
above the 1966 level. 

Semi-automatic telephone communication 
established between USSR and Austria, with 
channels running through Hungary, Czechd- 
slovakia and Poland. 


State Committee for Civil Engineering and 
Architecture under Gosstro1 (State Committee 
for Building Affairs) approves general plan for 
reconstruction of Suzdal, under which the 
latter is to be turned into a tourist center and 
an architectural “preserve.” It 1s also proposed 
to set up research and educational institutions 
in the city devoted to Russian applied art. 


Good-will mission from Upper Volta, led by 
Ministry for Development and Tourism, 
arrives in Moscow. 

Announcement that delegation of North 
Korean scientists, led by Vice President of 
North Korean Academy of Sciences Jun Doo 
Hwan, has arrived in Moscow in reponse to 
invitation by USSR Academy of Sciences 


in order to discuss and sign new program of 
scientific cooperation between the two Acad- 
emies. 


4 Brezhnev and Party Central Committee Secre- 


tary Y. V. Andropov arrive in Prague on 
friendly visit ın response to invitation by 
Central Committee of Czech Communist Party. 
They will remain in Czechoslovakia until 
February 6. 

Members of families of Soviet embassy, 
trade mission and other officials return to 
Moscow fiom Peking in view of “intolerable 
conditions” to which they were subjected in 
China. 

General meeting of USSR Academy of 
Medical Sciences comes to an end. The 
scientific part of the meeting was devoted to 
disturbances of cercbral blood circulation 
Elections to the Academy were also held. 

Announcement that tenth anniversary meet- 
ing of Soviet International Law Association, 
devoted to fiftieth annıveisary of October 
Revolution, has come to an end in Moscow. 

Announcement that Soviet-French Chamber 
of Commerce has been established. Ten- 
man council of directors elected (five from 
each country), Chairman of Presidium of All- 
Union Chamber of Commerce M. V. Nesterov 
being the leading Soviet representative. 

Announcement that report-and-election 
meetings have begun on collective farms. 


Publication of Soviet governmental declaration 
to the effect that recent events in China have 
testified to Chinese leadership’s intention to 
further exacerbate relations with USSR. Copy 
of declaration delivered to Chinese Embassy 
in Moscow. 


Chairman of Council of Ministers A. N. 
Kosygin, accompanied by his Georgian and 
Estoman counterparts G. D. Dzhavakhishvilt 
and W J. Klauson, Deputy Foreign Minister 
A. A. Soldatov, and Foreign Ministry depart- 
mental heads L. M. Zamyatin and V. M. Falin, 
leaves for London in response to invitation by 
British Prime Minister Harold Wilson, 
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Annual general meeting of USSR Academy 
of Sciences opens in Moscow, an introductory 
speech being delivered by Academy President 
M. V. Keldysh. 

Announcement that Swiss Labor Party 
delegation, led by Party’s Secretary General, 
Edgar Woog, has arrived in Moscow. 

Workers’ representatives from major Mos- 
cow industrial enterprises affix to gates of 
Chinese Embassy in Moscow—having been 
turned away by Embassy officials—text of 
resolution adopted 1n connection with “hostile 
campaign” against USSR conducted by 
Chinese authorities. 

Nomination of candidates for Supreme 
Soviets of Union and autonomous republics 


begins. 


Kosygin and Wilson discuss consolidation and 
development of Anglo-Soviet relations in 
various fields. 

Deputy Chairman of Council of Ministers 
V. N. Novikov receives British delegation 
which is in Moscow to negotiate Soviet- 
British commercial shipping treaty. 

Announcement that communiqué has been 
signed on first session of Soviet-Fiench work- 
ing group on scientific and technical coopera- 
tion in standardization and metrology. 

Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-140.” 


Soviet delegation led by Chairman of Com- 
mıttee for Cultural Ties with Foreign Countries 
of Council of Ministers S. K. Romanovsky 
arrives in Paris for negotiations on program 
of cultural cooperation between USSR and 
France during 1967—68. 

Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-141.” 


Protocol on Soviet-Turkish trade during 
1967—68 signed in Moscow. 


Soviet delegation led by Secretary of All-' 


Union Central Council of Trade Unions P. T. 
Pimenov arrives in Nicosta in order to parti- 
cipate in eighth session of Afro-Astan Solidarity 
Council. 

Soviet-Cuban talks on cultural cooperation 
program for 1967—68 begin in Moscow. 

Three-day conference of higher education 
workers convened in Moscow to discuss 
problems posed by resolution of Party Central 
Committee and Council of Ministers calling 


for improvement in specialist training and 
in management of higher and special secondary 
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education. Participants include Party Central 
Committee Politburo Member and First 
Deputy Chairman of Council of Ministers 
K. T. Mazurov, Head of Party Central Com- 
mittee’s Propaganda Department V. I Stepa- 
kov and other top Party, government, trade 
union, Komsomol and Academy of Sciences 
officials, as well as rectors, lecturers and Party, 
Komsomol and trade unton officials from all 
of the country’s 767 higher educational insti- 
tutions. 

Soviet Foreign Ministry delivers note to 
Chinese Embassy in Moscow protesting 
against the “intolerable atmosphere of organ- 
ized persecution and wild hooligan excesses” 
czeated around Soviet institutions in China 
during previous weeks. 

Publication of Soviet governmental note to 
West German government in connection with 
verbal note delivered on January 31 by West 
German Foreign Ministry to Embassies 
accredited in Bonn regarding establishment of 
diplomatic relations between Western Germany 
and Rumania and Western Germany’s claim to 
right to speak for entire German people. 

Announcement that “Soviet Encyclopedia” 
pablishing house has embarked on preparation 
of third edition of ‘Large Sovet Encyclopedia, 
scheduled to appear 1969—74. Academician 
B. A. Vvedensky has been confirmed as 
editor-in-chief of the new edition. 


Regular session of Comecon’s Standing 
Commission on Foreign Trade comes to an 
end in Moscow. North Vietnam, North Korea 
and Cuba were represented by observers. 

Agreement signed in Moscow on establish- 
ment of Soviet-Finnish standing governmental 
commission on economic cooperation, Foreign 
Trade Minister N. S. Patolichev being the 
signatory for the USSR. 

Announcement that work has been com- 
menced on construction of Volga Automobile 
Plant in Tolyatti (formerly Stavropol, Kutby- 
shev Oblast). 


Conference of Soviet and French experts on 
problem of distillation of salt water comes to 
ar. end in Moscow. 


Announcement that all-Union conference of 
cultural-enlightenment workers, convened by 
All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions, 
has come to an end, 

Announcement that Moscow City Party 
Committee has met in plenary session to 
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discuss preparations for fiftieth anniversary 
of October Revolution, Speech delivered by 
Committee First Secretary N. G. Yegorychev. 


Soviet-Cuban cultural cooperation program 
for 1967—68 signed in Moscow. 

Signing of cultural and scientific cooperation 
agreement between USSR and Upper Volta 
calling for increased contacts in education, 
science, health, art and sport. 

Announcement that large meetings of 
protest against anti-Soviet activities of Peking 
authorities ate being held throughout USSR. 


North Korean governmental delegation led by 
First Vice-Premier and Secretary and Politburo 
Presidium Member of Central Committee of 
Korean Workers’ Party Kim U arrives in 
Moscow. 

Publication of joint communiqué on results 
of Kosygin’s visit to Great Britain. USSR is to 
buy more consumer goods from Great Britain 
in 1967, and a Soviet industrial exhibition is 
to be held in London in 1968. The desirability 
of speedy ratification of a consular convention 
was recognized, and an agreement reached on 
the establishment of a direct teletype link 
between the Kremlin and the British Prime 
Minister’s residence. Harold Wilson accepts 
Kosygin’s invitation to pay official visit to 
USSR. 

Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-142.” 


International conference of physicısts, devoted 
to electromagnetic interactions at energies of 
up to 1,000 million electron-volts, comes to 
an end in Dubna. 

All-Union conference of active coal industry 
workers opens in Moscow. Speech on Soviet 
coal industry’s performance in 1966 and its 
objectives for 1967 delivered by Coal Industry 
Minister B. F. Bratchenko. Participants in 
conference include Party Central Committee 
Secretary M. S. Solomentsev, Deputy Chair- 
men of Council of Ministers V. A. Kirillın, 
I. T. Novikov and N, A. Tikhonov, and 
Secretary of All-Union Central Council of 
Trade Unions I. M. Vladychenko. a 

Announcement that talks have taken Slee 
between Soviet Communist Party Central 
Committee members and visiting Italian Com- 
munist Party delegation ın connection with 
fiftieth anniversary of October Revolution. 

Announcement that registration of candi- 
dates for Supreme Soviets of Union republics 


has begun. 


16 Czech Foreign Minister Vaclav David arrives 
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in Moscow on official visit for discussions on 
current international problems and mutual 
relations. i 

Prasda carries editonal entitled “On the 
Anti-Soviet Policy of Mao Tse-tung and his 
Group,” ın which it ıs declared that never has 
such a virulent campaign been conducted 
against the USSR as that launched by the 
present Chinese leadership. 

Announcement that 1eport-and-election 
meeting of Leningrad public (obshehes/vennoye) 
section of “Novosti” Press Agency has taken 
place, editor-in-chief of journal Zrezda, G. K. 
Kholopov, having been elected chairman of 
the section. 

Announcement that city called Na sewr 
vetrakb (In the Seven Winds) has been founded 
in Cisbalkhash Desert (Kazakhstan), where 
large Sayak copper ore deposit 1s located. 


Soviet Foreign Minister Gromyko discusses 
current international problems ‚and mutual 
telations with Czech colleague David. 


State Committee for the Use of Labor Resour- 
ces set up under RSFSR Council of Ministers 

Announcement that following talks ın 
Moscow between Soviet Foreign Ministry 
and good-will mission from Upper Volta ıt 
has been decided to establish diplomatic 
relations at embassy level in near future. 

First all-Union conference on problems 
involved in organization of students’ research 
work comes to an end in Tomsk. 

Frve-day conference of propagandizers of 
social sciences, organized by board of All- 
Union Society “Znanıye,” comes to an end. 
Discussed were the objects of propagandizing 
scientific knowledge in the light of Party 
Central Commuttee’s resolution “On Prepa- 
rations for the Fiftieth Anniversary of Octo- 
ber.” 


19 Announcement that conference of scientific 


workers, teachers at higher educational ın- 
stitutions, and representatives of public 
organizations and ideological institutions has 
been held in Institute of Scientific Atheism of 
Party Central Committee’s Academy of Social 
Sciences at which the question of improving 
research and instruction in higher educational 
institutions in the field of scientific atheism was 
discussed. Participants included head of 
Party Central Committee sector M. A. Moro- 
zov and Director of Institute of Scientific 
Atheism A. F. Okulov. 
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Announcement that negotiations are being 
conducted in London with a view to conclud- 
ing Soviet-Bntish governmental agreement on 
scientific, technical, educational and cultural 
contacts during period 1967—69. 

Announcement that USSR Journalists’ 
Union has instituted ten prizes for contributions 
reflecting Soviet people’s striving for Com- 
munist ideals, and two annual prizes for best 
journalistic contributions published ın regional 
and large-circulation newspapers. Prize winners 
are to receive title of Prize Laureate of USSR 
Journalists’ Union, a medal, an honorary 
diploma, and 500 rubles. Prizes will be awarded 
on May 5, Soviet Press Day. 

Announcement that report-and-election 
meetings of public section of “Novosti” 
Press Agency are being held tn Union republics 
in connection with preparations for fiftieth 
anniversary of October Revolution. 

Tenth anniversary of establishment of 


diplomatic relations between USSR and 
Ceylon. è g k ; 
Chairman of Council of Union of USSR 


Supreme Soviet I. V. Spiridonov receives 


party delegation from Congo (Brazzaville) led. 


by Second Vice-President of National Assem- 
bly Boukambou. The development of parlia- 
mentary ties between the two countries was 
discussed. 

„Committee for USSR Lenin and State 
Prizes for Science and Technology attached to 
Council of Ministers meets in plenary session 
under chairmanship of President of USSR 
Academy of Sciences M. V. Keldysh in order 
to discuss all contributions submitted for 1967 
Lenin Prizes. 

USSR Supreme Soviet Presidium sets up 
Union-republic Ministries for the Construction 
of Heavy Industry Enterprises (Mintyazhstroi), 
Industrial Construction (Minpromstro1), Agri- 


, cultural Construction (Minselstroi), and Con- 
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struction (Minstro1) at the all-Union level 

Twenty-eighth session of Comecon’s Exec- 
utıve Committee opens in Moscow under 
chairmanship of Mongolian representative. 

Session of Soviet Committee for Relations 
with Afro-Asian Writers held in Tashkent 
under chairmanship of S. Azımov. Writers K. 
Simonoy, B. Polevot and Y. Dolmatovsky 
were among those who spoke. 


Soviet-Mauritanian trade agreement signed in 
Moscow on October 17, 1966, ratified by 
Supreme Soviet Presidium, 
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Announcement that Soviet delegation led by 
Foreign Trade Minister N. S. Patolichev has 
arıtved in Teheran to complete negotiation of 
and sigi new long-term trade agreement 
between USSR and Iran. 

Publication of decree of Supreme Soviet 
Presidium conferring title of Hero of Socialist 
Labor, Order of Lenin, and “Hammer and 
Sickle” gold medal on writers M. A. Sholo- 
khov, K. A. Fedin, A. Y. Korneichuk, L. M. 
Leonov, M. Tursun-Zade, P. G. Tychina, 
and A. M. Upit. 

Soviet Army and Navy Day. Appropriate 
order issued by Defense Minister Marshal 
R. Y. Malinovsky. 


Anglo-Soviet agreement on scientific, technical, 
educational and cultural contacts during period 
1967—69 signed ın London. Educational 
contacts are to be considerably increased, and 
joint research is to be carried out tn medical 
and various technical and agricultural fields. 

Delegation of Soviet state prosecution 
officials led by Procurator General R. A. 
Rudenko leaves for Poland on study visit. 

Announcement that all-Russian conference 
of fishery workers has been held in Moscow. 
Participants inchided First Deputy Chairman 
of RSFSR Council of Ministers K. G. Pysin, 
Deputy Chairman of RSFSR Council of Mın- 
isters Y. F. Karpova, and USSR Fisheries 
Minister A. A. Ishkov. Report on industry’s 
‚performance ın 1966 and objectives for 1967 
delivered by RSFSR Fisheries Minister N. A. 
Vaayayev. Speech delivered by Party Central 
Committee Secretary and Politburo Member 
A. N. Shelepin. 


Polish National Defense Minister Marshal 
Marian Spychalski arrives ın Moscow in 
response to invitation by Commander in Chief 
of Warsaw Pact Forces Marshal A, A. Grechko. 

First Secretary of Central Committee of 
Hungarian Socialist Workers’ Party Janos 
Kadar, Party Central Committee Secretary 
and Politburo Member Bela Biszku, and Party 
Central Committee Member and Deputy 
Foreign Minister Karoly Erdei arrive in Mos- 
cow on unofficial visit in response to invitation 
by Central Committee of Soviet Communist 
Party. 

Announcement that joint session of State 
Committee for Science and. Technology and 
Presidium of USSR Academy of Sciences has 
been held on questions of increasing the 
efficiency of scientific organizations and 


_ expediting national economic exploitation of 
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scientific achievements. Introductory speech 
delivered by President of USSR Academy of 
Sciences M. V. Keldysh. Speech also delivered 
by Kosygın. 


Announcement that Chief of Staff of French 
Armed Forces General Charles Ailleret 1s to 
visit USSR ın second half of April in response 
to invitation by Chief of General Staff of Soviet 
Armed Forces and First Deputy Defense 
Minister, Marshal M. V. Zakharov. Purpose 
of the visit ıs to establish personal contacts 
between Soviet and French military leaders, | 

Announcement that Karelan branch of 
USSR Academy of Sciences 18 to be cstablished, 
including institutes of biology and geology 
and Karelan hydrology and water economy 
section under Northern Scientific Research 
Institute of Hydraulic Engineering and 
Meltoration, and a Karelian forestry institute 

Announcement that plans have been ap- 
proved for construction of Krasnoyarsk 
Hydroelectric Power Station, on river Yenisei. 
With a capacity of 6,000,000 kilowatts, it ı8 to 
be the largest hydroelectric power station in 
the country. . ; 


Emperor Haile Selassie of Ethiopia, accom- 
panied by Deputy Commander in Chief of 
Ethiopian Navy, Minister of Finance, Minister 
of State in Ministry of Information and 
Tourism, and others, arrives in Moscow in 
response to invitation by Supreme Soviet 
Presidium and Soviet government. 

Soviet military delegation led by Chief of 


. General Staff of Soviet Armed Forces and 


First Deputy Defense Minister, Marshal M. V. 
Zakharov, leaves for Delhi on friendly visit 
in response to invitation by Chief of Staff of 
Indian Army, General P. P. Kumaramangalam. 

Party Central Committee Secretary F. D. 
Kulakov and Party Central Committee Secre- 
tary and Politburo Member D, F. Ustinov 


meet electors in Nizhny Lomov (Penza Oblast) 
and Kovrov (Vladimir Oblast) respectively 

Regular annual meeting held of council of 
founders of “Novosti” Press Agency and 
chairmen of Agency’s public sections in Union 
republics. “Novosti” board chairman B. S. 
Burkov gives report on Agency’s work in 
1966 and tasks facing ıt in connection with 
fiftieth anniversary of October Revolution. 

Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-143.” 


28 Soviet-Turkish governmental protocols sıgned 


in Ankara in respect of redemarcation of 
Soviet-Turkish frontier established by Moscow 
and Kars treaties of 1921 and general protocol 
of 1926. Soviet Ambassador to Turkey A. A. 
Smirnov 1s the signatory for the USSR: 

Soviet fishing trawler “Tukan” perishes in 
North Sea, together with some of its crew. 

Party Central Committee Politburo Member 
and Chairman of Party Control Committee 
A. J. Pele arrives in Volgograd to meet 
electors. 

Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-144.” 





Changes and Appointments 


14 A. I. Danilov appointed Minister of Education 


of the RSFSR. 

Y. D. Melkov elected Second Secretary and 
Bureau Member of Moldavian Party Central 
Committee, replacing N. A. Shchelokov (who 
now holds the position of Minister for the 
Preservation of Public Order of the USSR). 


N. V. Goldin appointed Minister for the 
Construction of Heavy Industry Enterprises, 
A. M. Tokarev Minister of Industrial Con- 
struction, G. A. Karavayev Minister of Con- 
struction, and S. D. Khitrov Minister of 
Agricultural Construction. 
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ARTICLES 


Reporting the Bolshevik Revolution 


DMITRI von MOHRENSCHILDT 


The following paper was prepared for the conference held by the Institute last October 
on the theme, “The October Revolution: Promise and Realization” (see editorial note 
to the first article in Bulletin, 1967, No. 2). 


Apart from its historical importance, this interesting survey, which treats the subject 
mainly from the American point of view, acquires topical significance in connection 
with the “cultural revolution” in China. It may well be that the subjectivity and super- 
ficiality shown by many prominent Western journalists in their presentation of the 
October Revolution are also to be-found in today’s reports on events in China. 


American news of Russia, from the Bolshevik coup d'état of November 7, 
1917, to the end of the Civil War in the spring of 1921, was confused and con- 
tradictory. Representatives of the American conservative press were not admitted 
to the country and were reporting either from neighboring Baltic states or from 
the territories occupied by the White armies; consequently, their reports were, for 
the most part, prejudiced and unreliable.1 Representatives of the American 
liberal and left-wing press, who were admitted to Russia, were scarcely better 
equipped to give a fair picture of the great upheaval. The difficulties of reporting 
on Russia were ‘enormous—a totally unfamiliar country ina state approaching 
anarchy, a strange and difficult language and a strict censorship. Famine areas, 
prison camps, areas of resistance to the Soviet government—all were taboo. 
Moreover, it was only natural that American correspondents in Moscow should 
tend to conceal the darker side unfavorable to the Bolshevik regime; some from 
personal sympathy with the ideals of the Revolution, others for fear of incurring 
the regime’s enmity and, as a consequence, being forced to leave the country. 
Thus, dispassionate and accurate reporting of the period of War Communism 
and the Civil War was out of the question. 


What type of men were the Bolshevik leaders? What kind of government did 
they set up? Would this new government last?— These were questions of vital 
interest to all classes of Americans. The demand for authentic information about 





1 In an article in The New Republic, New York, August 4, 1920, Walter Lippman and Charles Merz 
analysed news of Russia appearing in Ths New York Times from March 1917 to March 1920. They found 
this news on the whole unreliable, because of excessive reliance on official governmental sources and 
because of the fact that the personal sympathies of many of the correspondents were too deeply engaged 
on the side of the anti-Bolshevik forces. Partly because of this criticism, The New York Times gent 
Walter Duranty as correspondent to Moscow in August 1921. 
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revolutionary Russia was supplied by two groups of Anglo-American eyewit- 
nesses and commentators; one, highly favorable to the Communist Revolution 
and the newly established regime; the other, uncompromisingly hostile. It was 
the former of these two groups of original reporters that was largely responsible 
for creating a sympathetic attitude toward the new Russia among the literary, 
artistic and academic circles of America. 


The early pro-Soviet American observers of the Bolshevik Revolution were 
a picturesque and adventurous group of “poetic journalists and journalistic poets,” 
as they were sometimes called at the time: John Reed, the poet-revolutionary 
buried in the Kremlin wall, and Louise Bryant, his journalist wife; Albert Rhys 
Williams, ex-minister from Ohio, like Reed an active participant in the Bolshevik 
upheaval; Lincoln Steffens and William C. Bullitt, special Washington emissaries . 
to Lenin in 1919; William Boyce Thompson, the copper, magnate, and his col- 
league, the wealthy uplifter Raymond Robins, both American Red Cross repre- 
sentatives in Russia in 1917; Jerome Davis, in charge of YMCA war work in 
Russia in 1917-18 and later Professor of Practical Philanthropy at Yale; the free- 
lance observer Edward A. Ross, Professor of Sociology at the University of 
Wisconsin; and Isaac Don Levine, Bessy Beatty, Lincoln Eyre, Morgan P. Price, 
Arthur Ransome, Thomas Goode and Henry > Brailsford—all foreign corres- 
pondents, the last four British. 


Except for Reed and Williams, who were converted to Marxism, these men 
would probably have considered themselves liberals or progressives. They were 
all already disillusioned by the “plutocratic” civilization of their native land, and 
their reports were, in varying degrees, favorable to the newly established regime. 


There was no disagreement among this group over the crucial issues regarding 
the}Bolshevik insurrection—its origin, its leaders, and the nature of the govern- 
ment they had set up. John Reed, who took part in the Bolshevik coup d'état of 
November 7, was the first to describe it as a “mass revolt.” The same impression 
of a mass movement that swept the Bolsheviks into power was created in the 
writings and public utterances of A. R. Williams, Jerome Davis, W. C. Bullitt, 
Lincoln Steffens and Colonel Robins. The last-named estimated that only seven 
percent of the population were against the new government: “The Bolsheviks 
won! Russia with only five words. They said: ‘All power to the Soviets!’ ”® Once 
in power, they said, the Bolsheviks were supported by the vast majority of the 
Russian people. “Never in the history of modern Russia,” wrote Levine in 1919, 
“has’any government had more real authority than the present Soviet system... 
even the blind observer here quickly sees that a formidable majority of the nation 
favors the Soviet government.” 3 


Of all the Bolshevik leaders, Lenin was by far the most popular among this 
group of observers and excited the greatest admiration among them. He was 
described as the greatest mass leader of modern times, selfless, bold, “a man of 





9 William Hard, “Bolshevik Russia,” Metropolitan Magazine, New York, June 1919. 
‘3 The New York Globe, May 19, 1919. 


the loftiest idealism and most stern practical sagacity.”4 According to Steffens, 
Lenin, compared with President Wilson, was a navigator, while Wilson was a 
mere sailor. Trotsky appears to have been less popular and was generally des- 
cribed as brilliant but vain and arrogant. All agreed that the Bolshevik leaders 
were sincere and courageous international socialists whose ultimate aim was 
world revolution and the establishment of a Communist classless state according 
to the Marxian blueprint. 


In a general way, the Soviet regime, during its first three years of existence, 
was represented by these observers either as an industrial and economic democ- 
' racy, based on the democratic organization of the local soviets (Reed, Williams, 
Professor Ross, Jerome Davis), or as a, temporary dictatorship of the Communist 
Party in process of evolution toward a socialist classless state (Steffens, Bullitt, 
Lincoln Eyre). So interpreted, Bolshevik Russia conformed to the ideal of a 
society that socially-minded American intellectuals were dreaming about long 
before World War I.5 In these reporters’ opinion, such a society deserved the 
utmost sympathy. and support of every progressive and liberal-minded American. 


In an open letter to American working men on August 20, 1918, Lenin 
justified the Red terror on the ground that it was necessary to protect the Revolu- 
tion from its enemies. This explanation was generally accepted by the early pro- 
Soviet commentators. All revolutions are bloody; and violence, they argued, 
must run its course. Some admitted excesses in the suppression of old non- 
Bolshevik revolutionaries, but justified them by the exigencies of the times, i.e., _ 
civil war and allied intervention. John Reed’s attitude in this connection, as 
reported by Emma Goldman in 1919, is characteristic: “I don’t give a damn for 
their [the pre-Bolshevik revolutionaries’] past. I’m concerned only with what this 
treacherous gang has been doing during the past three years. To the wall with: 
them! I say I have learned one mighty expressive word: ‘rasstrelyat’ [execute by 
shooting].” Others went further and denied the existence of the Red terror 
altogether. 

Steffens and Bullitt reported in 1919 that the destructive phase of the Revolu- 
tion was over and that terror had ceased.® Colonel Robins testified before the 
Senate Committee on March 6, 1919, that he had traveled all over Russia twice 
and had seen no evidence of terror. In his speeches in 1919, A. R. Williams 
praised the Bolsheviks’ humaneness and cited as proof the abolition of capital 
punishment. “No doubt there were single hours in the world war,” observed 
Professor Ross, “when more Russian lives were consumed than the Red terror 
ever took.... It accomplished its purpose in that the bourgeoisie suddenly 
ceased to plot. ?? Such statements were accepted as authentic and were widely 
cited in the liberal American press. 


vy. A. R. Williams, Raymond Robins and Arthur Ransome, Lenm: The Man and bis Work, New 
York 1919. 

$ See Dimitri von Mohrenschildt, “Reformers and Radicals in Pre-World War I America,” The 
Russian Review, Hanover, N.H., April 1958. 

e W, C. Bullitt, The Bullit Mission to Russia, New York, 1919, p. 50. 

7 E. A. Ross, The Russtan Republic, New York, 1923, p. 177. 


So far as other repressive and antidemocratic features of the new regime 
were concerned—the dissolution of the Constituent Assembly in February 1918, 
the suppression of free speech and assembly, of labor unions and of local soviets 
opposed to Lenin’s policy of inciting class warfare in the villages—, these were 
either absent or greatly toned down in the reports and speeches of these early _ 
pro-Soviet observers.® At the same time, enthusiastic accounts were given of the 
educational and cultural accomplishments of the new regime. “The Soviet 
government,” declared Bullitt in his report of 1919, “seems to have done more 
for the education of the Russian people in a year-and-a-half than Tsardom did 
in fifty years.”® Voicing the prevalent enthusiasm for the educational accom- 
plishments of the Bolsheviks, British journalist Brailsford thus concluded his 
series of articles on Russia in The New Republic: “They [the Bolsheviks] stand 
- for rationalism, for an intelligent system of cultivation, for education, and for 
an active ideal of cooperation and social service against superstition, waste, 
illiteracy and passive obedience.” 10 

There was complete agreement in regard to the future of the Bolshevik state. 
All the observers in this group believed that the Bolshevik government had 
come to stay and that no power on earth could dislodge it. Without exception, 
they attacked Wilson’s policy of intervention, characterizing it as “a stab in 
Russia’s back.” They demanded the withdrawal of American troops from Siberia 
and Murmansk and urged the immediate establishment of friendly relations with 
the Soviet government. “Democratic Russia,” wrote Sherwood Eddy i in 1920, 

“turns to the great democracy, America, for help and cooperation.” 

The realization of the vast significance of the events witnessed had a vitalizing 
effect upon all these early observers. The Revolution was “a great show” and 
an exciting adventure. “I have been alive at a great moment,” wrote Bessy 
Beatty in 1918,.“and knew that it was great.” “Tt was the dawn of a new world... 
socialism here and now,” exclaimed Louise Bryant. “I had the sense that I was 
watching a gigantic effort of creation,” stated Henry Brailsford. 

No doubt, the perennial appeal of Russia for foreigners, especially those of 
the English-speaking world, had an effect on their reports. Their writings are, 
in fact, full of enthusiastic descriptions of the Russian scenery, the theater and 
ballet; the friendliness and hospitality of the people; the absence of commer- 
cialism and of middle-class standards and conventions—traits that were always 
characteristic of the Russian people and were only accentuated by the topsy- 
turvy world created by the Revolution. But few of these early observers, Ran- 
some excepted, had any knowledge of pre-Revolutionary Russia, its history and 
culture. The old regime, they took for granted, represented tyranny and oppres- 
sion and the new—progtess and social enlightenment. 


8 See characteristic reports on this subject: Arthur Ransome, “An Open Letter to America,” The New 
Republi, July 27, 1918, and the Russian issue of Ths Dial, New York, December 14, 1918. Soviet perse- 
cution of religion and Soviet attacks on the “bourgeois” institutions of marriage and the family were 
generally approved by such observers as A. R. Williams, Raymond Robins, E. A. Ross and Jerome Davis. 

® Bullitt, op. crt., p. 51. 

10 The New Repnblic, December 22, 1920. 


I have never met a personage so destitute of self-importance. ... He laughs a 
great deal; at first, his laugh seems friendly and jolly, but gradually I came to feel 
it rather grim. He is dictatorial, calm, incapable of fear, extraordinarily devoid of 
self-seeking, an embodied theory....I got the impression that he despises a great 
many people and is an intellectual aristocrat.14 


Of Trotsky, he thought that “his vanity was even greater than his love of 
power—the sort of vanity that one associates with an artist or actor.”15 


Politically, Russell criticized the Bolsheviks only when their methods seemed 
to him to “involve a departure from their own ideals.” Thus, he criticized the 
rise of the Soviet bureaucracy, the absence of all opposition, labor conscription 
and the police system. He emphasized the peculiarly Russian features of the 
Russian Revolution: 


It may be that Russia needs sternness and discipline more than anything else; 
it may be that the revival of Peter the Great’s methods is essential to progress.... 
Bolshevism may be defended, possibly, as a dire discipline through which a back- 
ward nation is to be rapidly industrialized; but as an experiment in Communism, 
it has failed.16 


. Nevertheless, he firmly believed that the regime was stable and that the allied 
policy of intervention was unjustifiable and foolish. 


Thus, it would seem that two mutually contradictory interpretations of the 
Bolshevik Revolution have arisen. There was flat disagreement between the two 
groups of observers on the origin and nature of the Revolution, its leaders, con- 
ditions in Russia and the ultimate fate of the regime. One group praised the 
leaders, was satisfied with existing conditions, and prophesied that the Bolsheviks 
would continue in power; the other group slandered the leaders, bitterly criti- 
cized the tyranny and cruelty of the new government, and with few exceptions 
predicted its speedy collapse. 

In the perspective of half-a-century of Soviet history, it would appear that 
both sides were right in some and wrong in other respects, but at the time every- 
one took sides. The Revolution was too great an upheaval, it challenged too 
many deep-rooted beliefs and traditions. It was impossible to compromise. ` 


The liberal and progressive groups in America did not hesitate in making 
their choice. They at once gave their approval and support to those of the original 
observers who were favorably disposed to Bolshevik Russia, and ignored or 
openly attacked those who were antagonistic to the new regime. 


The urge to believe in the success of the Bolshevik cause is evident in all the 
liberal and left-wing magazines of the time. Herbert Croly’s progressive The 
New Republic, O.G. Villard’s The Nation, Norman 'Thomas’s Christian-humanitarian 
The World Tomorrow, Thorsten Veblen’s and John Dewey’s The Dial and, 
above all, Max Eastman’s The Liberator—were one-hundred-percent pro-Russian 


14 Bertrand Russell, Bolshevism . Practice and Theory, New York, 1920, p. 36. 


18 Thid., p. 42. 
16 Thid., p. 175. 
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and pro-Soviet.1’ The Liberator, an outgrowth of the pre-World War I radical 
monthly The Masses and, like its predecessor, nade up of poets, artists, critics and 
a miscellany of literary “highbrows,” in March 1918 became officially dedicated 
to the progress of socialism in Russia. “Never was the moment more auspicious 
to issue a great magazine of liberty,” said the foreword to the first issue. “With 
the Russian people in the lead, the world.is entering upon the experiment of 
industrial and real democracy.... America has extended her hand to the Rus- 
sians. She will follow in their path.” Beginning with the first issue, this colorful 
.and enthusiastic publication ran serially John Reed’s report of the Bolshevik 
uprising, published articles by Maxim Gorky, reviewed Russian literary and 
political news, championed immediate recognition of Soviet Russia, eulogized 
Lenin and Trotsky i in sonnet form, and en attacked all detractörs of 
the Bolshevik regime. 

The interest in revolutionary culture ever. REN an interest in the old 
Russian classics. As Michael Gold observed: “Thanks to,Lenin and Trotsky, we 
began to read for the first time Pushkin and Gogol.” An ardent exponent of 
Soviet “democracy,” The Liberator defended the dictatorship of the proletariat 
as a necessary stage in the evolution to socialism. A similar attitude toward the 
new Russia was characteristic of other liberal and leftwing publications of the 
time, especially The New Republic, The Dial (to the end of 1919), The World 
Tomorrow, The Arbitrator, The Unpartisan Review, The Public, The Freeman, The 
Revolutionary Age, The Communist and The Class Struggle. 

It is perhaps pertinent to ask what prompted liberal-bourgeois America to 
lend its support to a regime that from the outset was outspokenly anti-liberal and 
anti-bourgeois. One reason was, certainly, the misleading nature of the early pro- 
Bolshevik reports, i.e., their emphasis upon the popular origin of the uprising 
and the democratic character of the new state. More fundamental, perhaps, was 
the fact that even before November 1917 the American intelligentsia was already 
disillusioned by liberalism and political reformism.1® With Lincoln Steffens, their 
chief.spokesman, they believed that America had tried and failed to achieve social 
justice through reform, and that it was only by changing the foundation of society 
that poverty, privilege and graft could be eliminated. Social revolution was thus 
the only alternative; and Lenin’s Russia, it was thought, had found a scientific 
solution for the social ills of our time. 


17 From March 1918 to October 1924, The Liberator was edited by Max Eastman and Floyd Dell; 
on November 1, 1924, it amalgamated with The Labor Hereld to form The Worker’s Monthly, under the 
control of the American Communists Robert Minor, C. E. Ruthenberg, Jay Lovestone, James Cannon, 
William Z. Foster and others. Later, the magazine once moze changed its title to The New Masses. 

18 Here we have in-mind the Muckrakers, the prewar sozıalısts and the bohemian radicals connected 
with The Masses. ; 
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Recent Trends in Sino-Soviet Economic Relations 
es j H 
JAN. S. PRYBYLA 


$ 


I 


On October 14, 1964, Nikita Khrushchev was discreetly and in a relatively 
civilized if not overly democratic way lifted out of the seat of power which he had 
occupied for just less than a decade. The reasons for his compulsory retirement 
were many: some domestic, others connected with the Soviet Union’s situation 
in international affairs. Among the latter, Party, state and economic relations with 
China loomed large. October 1964 marked a low in contacts between the two 
Communist powers under all three headings and a high in recriminations leveled 
by each side against the other, publicly and with a minimum of decorum. The 
removal of Khrushchev seemed at that moment to open the way to renewed 
attempts at a rapprochement if only because it promised to take out of the polemics 
the note of personal antagonism which had grown more pronounced with the 
years. The weakness of this calculation was that it underrated the depth and 
` pervasiveness of the real issues in dispute, the freshness and sensitivity of the 
wounds which each side had inflicted on the other, and the intransigeance as well 
as the staying power of the Chinese. 


` This paper deals largely with the course of Sino-Soviet economic relations 
since October 1964. As an account of the overall problem it is, therefore, far from 
complete, except insofar as Communist economics was, is and will for some time 
continue to be political economy, and to the extent that the sharp decline in Sino- 
Soviet goods and technical exchanges has forced the Chinese to rethink: their 
domestic and external policies and influenced Soviet behavior both at home 
and abroad.! 

Sino-Soviet economic relations since 1950 cover six main types of activity: 
commodity trade, long-term credits, technical assistance, military aid, competition 
in the provision of economic aid to Communist and non-Communist under- 
developed countries, and what may be termed the “model effect,” i.e., the more 
or less faithful copying of the Soviet developmental model by China in the years 
1953—57. In the period with which we are concerned here, only commodity, trade 
and economic aid to underdeveloped countries enter the picture. The last Soviet 
loan to China (an emergency loan of 45 million dollars for the purchase of sugar) 
was made in 1961, bringing the total of Soviet credits to China to 930 million 
dollars (610 million dollars if the 1960 payments moratorium is not regarded as a 





1 On Sıno-Soviet economic relations in 1950—64, see Alexander Eckstein, Commmmst China's 
© Eeonomse Growth and Foreign Trade : Impluations for US Policy, New York, 1966, Chapter V. Political and 
ideological aspects of the post-Khrushchev dispute are discussed in Jan S. Prybyla, “The Sino-Soviet 
Quarrel: A Balance Sheet Since Khrushchev,” Bulletin, 1965, No. 9, and Jan S. Prybyle, “Unsettled 
Issues in the Sino-Soviet Dispute,” The Virginia Quarterly Review, Richmond, Va., Autumn 1965, 
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new loan).? Technical assistance in most forms came to a standstill after the 
withdrawal of Soviet experts from China in mid-1960. The break in the flow of 
information indirectly affected the composition of Soviet exports to China after 
that date, expecially as regards complete plants. Military deliveries seem to have 
declined sharply with the cessation of hostilities in Korea, although some sales of 
military equipment (particularly MIG fighters) were made thereafter.? The 
. amount of military aid is difficult to determine, but it may have been anywhere 
between 560 million and 1,400 million dollars, with the odds in favor of the 
higher figure. The Soviet developmental model was rejected by the Chinese 
when they launched the Great Leap Forward in 1958, and although their strategy 
of development has undergone important changes since the abandonment of the 
Leap, it has not returned to the Soviet blueprint.4 


Apatt from the small numbers of Chinese students who survived the repeated 
shocks which wracked Sino-Soviet relations from 1960 to 1964, and who contin- 
ued to study at Soviet institutions of higher learning until the fall of 1966 (and 
some even until early 1967), economic relations between the two countries have 
been limited since 1964 to commodity trade. A new element emerged in the form 
of stepped-up Soviet military assistance to North Vietnam, which required a 
measure of agreement between the Soviet Union and China on the question of 
transit rights across Chinese territory and the accounting involved in these 
shipments. As it turned out, this problem added fuel to an already burning 
problem, since it touched on the sensitive area of Sino-Soviet competition for 
influence in the underdeveloped Communist world. Moreover, by 1965 the 
Chinese had become extremely touchy about any Soviet presence on their terri- 
tory, be it merely in the form of goods in transit. This aspect of the problem is 
discussed in Section II. 


The course of Sino-Soviet trade after October 1964 is best examined under a 
number of headings, of which framework, trend, volume and composition are the 
most important. In each case, some background information is provided. 


II 


Framework. Centrally planned economies like to have their foreign trade 
commitments mapped out well in advance by long-term trade and payments 
agreements. The Chinese, however, have consistently refused to enter into such 
agreements with the Soviets, even though they did negotiate several treaties of 





2 The evidence on this subject 1s conflicting. See Eckstein, op. ett., pp. 153—61; F. H. Mah, “The 
Fust Five-Year Plan and ıts International Aspects,” in C. F. Remer (ed.), International Economics of 
Communist China, Ann Arbor, Mich., 1959, and Suslov’s repozt to the Soviet Party Central Committee 
of February 14, 1964 (Pravda, April 3, 1964, pp. 1-3). 

3 For example, the transfer of Soviet military stockpiles in Port Arthur and Daren in early 1955. 

4 See Jan S. Prybyla, “Communist China’s Strategy of Economic Development, 1961—64,” Asian 
Survey, Berkeley, Calıf., October 1964 

5 See Jan S Prybyla, “Soviet and Chinese Economic Competition Within the Communist World,” 
Sopret Studies, Oxford, April 1964. 
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this kind with other Communist countries. After 1964, the question did not even 
arise. From this point of view, therefore, not much has changed except, perhaps, 
for the rising bitterness of the yearly bargaining sessions. The legal basis for 
Sino-Soviet trade continues to be the annual trade and payments agreement, which 
specifies the quantities, types and assortment of goods to be traded and the terms 
of the exchange. The agreement for 1965 took about three months to negotiate 
and involved a turnover of only 375,500,000 new rubles (423 million dollars). 
The 1966 agreement took the same time to get to the signing stage, and the volume 
involved was in all probability below that of previous years. 


Volume. The removal of Khrushchev did nothing to halt the decline in the 
volume of Sino-Soviet trade. The following table shows the major aggregates for 
the years 1959—65. Preliminary figures for 1966 suggest a further drop in turnover, 
and there are indications that the situation BR even worse during the first 
quarter of 1967. 


Sino-Soviet Trade, 1959—65 


(New Rubles) 
Soviet Soviet Soviet 
Exports Imports Turnover 
1959... cc. eee 859,100,000 990,300,000 1,849,400,000 —-131,200,000 
1960 ......... 735,400,000 763,300,000 1,498,700,000 —~ 27,900,000 
1961 ......... 330,600,000 496,300,000 826,900,000 —165,700,000 
1962 ZERO 210,100,000  - 464,700,000 674,800,000 254,600,000 
1963 ann. 168,500,000 371,700,000 540,200,000 —203,200,000 
1964 ........ 121,800,000 282,800,000 404,600,000 © —161,000,000 
1965. ann. 172,500,000 203,000,000 375,500,000 — 30,500,000 


Trend. (a) Each year from 1950 until 1955, the USSR’s exports to China 
exceeded its imports from China, the balance being covered by long-term loans 
and swing credits. From 1956 until 1964 the opposite was true, the balance being 
used to amortize the loans. In 1965, the Chinese maintained a surplus on their 
trade with the USSR, but ‘for the first time in six years Soviet exports rose (by 
about 40 percent) to a level just about half that of 1950. This has generally been 
interpreted as a deliberate effort on the part of the Soviets to bring their trade with 
China into balänce following the repayment of all debts due to them. Chinese 
exports to the Soviet Union in 1965 continued on the downward course begun in 
1960. 


The decline in Soviet exports to China until the end of 1964 may be explained 
by three considerations: (1) the unwillingness of the Soviets to sell certain 
potentially strategic goods as, for example, petroleum products, aircraft and 
aircraft components, cobalt, etc.; (2) the disruption of Soviet plant, machinery 
and industrial equipment sales in consequence of the withdrawal of Soviet 
experts and blueprints from China in mid-1960; (3) China’s attempt to save on 
imports from the USSR in order to help pay off her debt as rapidly as possible. 
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(b) In the period 1955-59, the Soviet Union accounted for about half-the 
foreign trade turnover of China, while China’s share in the USSR’s total foreign 
trade at that time was only about one-fifth. In 1965, the USSR’s share in China’s ` 

` total foreign trade was only about 15 percent, while China moved from sixth to 
ninth place among the Soviet Union’s trading partners. 


Composition. From 1950 until the present time; Soviet exports to China have 
consisted predominantly of capital goods, among which machinery and equipment 
(including many complete plants), petroleum products, metals (including ores 
and concentrates) and metal products (notably rolled steel) were most important. 
Together, these three categories of goods accounted for eee 90° percent 
of Soviet sales to China. 


Chinese exports to the USSR were at all ttmes dominated by processed and 
unprocessed foods (especially meat and dairy products), metals, metal ores and 
concentrates, non-metallic minerals, and textiles (raw materials, fabrics, clothing 
and footwear). As time went on, the more highly processed products accounted 
for an increasingly greater share at the expense of raw materials of agricultural 
and mining origin. This shift'was indicative of three developments, two involving 
. the Chinese and one the Soviet economy. On the Chinese side, the shift pointed 
to the gradual transformation of China from an agricultural to a semi-industrialized 
economy and reflected the highly revisionist stress on agricultural and light 
industrial production typical of the post-1960 strategy of economic development 
until the unleashing of the Cultural Revolution in 1966. On the Soviet side, the 
willingness to accept substantial quantities of consumer goods in exchange for 
capital equipment was indicative of a new approach to consumer welfare, since it 
represented an'above-plan windfall for the Soviet consumer. Since, as has been 
. pointed out earlier, the Chinese never agreed to enter into long-term commit- 
ments with the Soviet Union, the precise quantities of consumer goods available : 
in any one year could not be determined in advance. Thus, the Soviets found 
themselves at times. importing more pork and ‘underwear than their planners’ 
preferences dictated, especially since the Chinese were in the habit of changing 
their sales offers and import requirements frequently and at very short notice. 


One of the most striking economic consequences of the Sino-Soviet quarrel 
has been the sharp decline in Soviet exports of machinery and equipment (includ- 
ing complete installations), petroleum products and rolled steel products. In 
1965, sales of machinery and rolled steel products rose, but remained well below 
the levels of 1960. Complete sets' of equipment, which in 1960 accounted for 
46 percent of Chinese imports from the USSR, fell to 9 percent in 1964, and-were 
not separately reported in 1965. Sales of highly refined petroleum products - 
continued on their precipitous downward course.® This situation is illustrated in 
the following tables: - 





, ® See Jan S. Prybyla, “Petroleum and Communist China,” Miltary Review, Fort Leavenworth, 
Kan., February 1965, and “Communist China and Petroleum,” ibid., February 1967. 
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Soviet Exports of Machinery and Equipment, Rolled Steel and Petroleum 


Products to China, 1960—65 


(New Rubles) 
m Machinery and Equipment —-—~ Ferrous 

> Complete Rolled Petroleum 

Total Plants Stock Products 
19609025208: 453,500,000 336,400,000 33,400,000 90,900,000 
1961 Dé ce 97,300,000 71,000,000 16,600,000 109,000,000 
1962 ....... Bs 24,600,000 8,000,000 15,000,000 72,500,000 
1963 ......... i 38,000,000 | 13,100,000 15,000,000 54,700,000 
1964.......... 51,900,000 11,100,000 13,000,000 19,400,000 
1965 veces: 69,300,000 = 22,000,000 2,000,000 


Soviet Exports of Gasoline and Diesel Fuel to China, 1960—65 


(Metric Tons) 
Gasoline Diesel Poel 
1960.....0000 1,000,000 , . 700,000 
1961.2.....0-. 1,300,000 800,000 
1 7 ee 800,000 400,000 
IB ann. 500,000 _ 300,000 
1964.......... 300,000 80,000 


1965. 222222... 30,000 4,000 


The decline in China’s imports of machinery and equipment and ferrous 
tolled stock between 1960 and 1962 may be explained by (a) her reduction of 
investments in heavy industry in 1960-62; (b) her policy of keeping imports 
‚from the USSR down with a view to rapid debt repayment; and (c) the redirection 
of Chinese trade into capitalist channels. On the whole, it would seem that the 
drastic decline of trade in these two key items was very much China’s own doing, 
even though the Soviets by withdrawing their experts and blueprints had contrib- 
uted to the situation in the first place. (Answering Soviet charges of unrespon- 
siveness-to offers of plant and machinery, the Chinese in 1964 asked the Soviets 
whether, without the technical specifications and advice needed to put the 
machines and plants to work, they expected China to buy the machinery merely 
for display.) While claiming that after 1963 they were fully self-sufficient in oil, the 
Chinese must surely have smarted under what was clearly a Soviet decision to 
hold back on sales of highly refined petroleum products, including jet fuel. The 
drop in 1962 from the already modest levels of the previous year must have been 
especially galling to China’s military ambitions on the Indian frontier. As for 
directly strategic items (e.g., aircraft components and spare parts), the Soviets have 
had a knack of dragging their feet amid protestations of innocence and goodwill. 
: In 1965, for example, the Soviet Union after lengthy negotiations agreed to sell 
to China a grand total of five MI-6 helicopters and to send a few engineers to 
service them for a while. It should also be noted that some of the increase in 
machinery sales after 1964 can no doubt be accounted for by badly needed and 
long overdue spare parts. 
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Long before 1964, the Soviet Union and China competed, discreetly at first, 
noisily as time went on, for influence in the underdeveloped Communist world of 
Asia (in North Korea, North Vietnam and Outer Mongolia) as well as in Cuba. 
In North Korea and North Vietnam, the Chinese seemed for a while to hold the 
trumps of race and revolutionary theory if not much else. In the end, however, 
the persuasive argument of material aid, at which the Soviets for rather obvious 
reasons were much better, began to play a decisive part. Whatever its merits 
as a prescription for seizing power, Mao T'se-rung’s thought is not distinguished 
for its ability to help Communist countries modernize, nor is it an adequate 
substitute for technological expertise, scientific skill, and the flexibility of intellect 
which both demand. 


After 1964, the war in Vietnam escalated to a point where antiaircraft guns 
and SAM’s became more important than dated advice on self-reliance, axe-, 
tunnel-, mine- and sparrow-warfare. By 1966, it must have become reasonably 
clear to the leaders in Hanoi that for all the brave and inspiring talk from Peking, 
the final outcome of the war hinged on a steady flow of modern military supplies 
from the USSR. At that point, serious misunderstanding developed between the 
Soviet and Chinese governments on the modalities of the aid. The Chinese 
repeatedly alleged that the main purpose of Soviet military support for North 
Vietnam was 


...to gain the right to have a say, control and representation on the Vietnam 
question in the name of aid so as to strike a political deal with the United States. 


On this occasion, they further charged that 


. . SO far, a great part of the Soviet military equipment supplied to Vietnam consists 
of obsolete equipment discarded by the Soviet armed forces or damaged weapons 
, cleaned out of warehouses.” 


In a letter purportedly circulated by the CPSU among the Western European 
parties,® the Soviets revealed that in 1965 alone military assistance to North 
Vietnam amounted to 500 million rubles (550 million dollars). It covered the 
delivery of rocket installations, anti-aircraft artillery, airplanes, tanks, coastal guns 
and warships, and the training of pilots, rocket personnel, tank drivers and 
artillerymen both in the Soviet Union and in North Vietnam. Interestingly enough, 
this type of aid constitutes primarily defensive “hardware” and the training of 
defense personnel rather than offensive weapons of a lighter type that could be 
used in the jungles and highlands of the South. Presumably the discharge of the 


7 “How Low Can They Sink!’ by Commentator, Jen Min Jib Pao, Peking, December 23, 1965, and 
Peking Review, January 1, 1966. Earlier, the Chinese had charged that “in fact, the new leaders of the 
CPSU have disclosed the details of their so-called ‘aid’ to Vietnam to the Americans through various 
channels” (see “Refutation of the New Leaders of the CPSU on ‘United Action,’ ” by the editorial 
departments of Jen Min Jib Pao and Hung Chi, in Peking Renew, November 12, 1965). 

8 See Die Welt, Hamburg, March 22, 1966; The Washington Post, March 22, 1966, pp. 1 and A 11, 
and The New York Times, March 23, 1966, p. 14. Soviet economic assistance to North Vietnam was 
reported to have risen from 47,600,000 dollars in 1964 to 75 million dollars in 1965. 
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latter task devolved on the Chinese. A July 1965 Sino-North Vietnamese agree- 
ment provided that China supply “military equipment, whole sets of military 
installations, and supplies.”® This has meant the delivery of Soviet-designed, 
Chinese-made assault ‘rifles, carbines, machineguns, grenade launchers, 81-milli- 
meter mortars, and some quotations from the military writings of Mao Tse-tung. 
The controversy over military aid to North Vietnam, which is merely an 
Aesopian way of translating the fundamental ideological, national and cultural 
’ discord into issues of the moment, was the last straw that broke the camel’s back. 
Sino-Soviet relations since Khrushchev’s fall have, in fact, been bedeviled by the 
economics of military. assistance to Vietnam. One of the mest important points 
made by the Soviets regarding the humiliation of their diplomats in Peking by 
the teen-age practitioners of Mao’s cultural revolution in early 1967 was that the 
officially sponsored hooliganism had obstructed the flow of Soviet military 
shipments to North Vietnam. The diplomats shut in for weeks on end in their 
embassy compound were unable to supervise personally the shipment of Soviet 
arms to Vietnam. Soviet vessels laden with munitions for Hanoi ran into all 
kinds of bureaucratic delays in Chinese ports. Soviet planes flying technicians to 
North Vietnam were delayed at Peking Airport and made to refuel with all 
passengers on board while jeering crowds of Red Guards subjected these represen- 
tatives of Soviet power to unfraternal insults and refined indignities.1° Although 
„Soviet planes are allowed to fly over Chinese territory en route to Hanoi, Soviet 
requests for unrestricted rights to organize a full-scale airlift have reportedly been 
rebuffed, and each flight has to be specifically cleared by the Chinese authorities. 
In the March 1966 letter, the Soviets repeated a charge which they had been 
making in private for some time—namely, that the movement of Soviet war 
matériel through China by rail was being subjected to harassment and delay by the 
Chinese authorities “under the pretext that the papers for its transit had not yet 
been filled out and that they did not know ‘whether Vietnam needs this war 
matériel.” . ze 
Earlier, in its issue of December 10-16, 1965, the Soviet magazine Za rubezhom 
reptinted a New York Times report to the effect that China had demanded from 
the USSR payment in US dollars for the transport of supplies across China to 
~ North Vietnam. This charge brought forth two official Chinese protests (January 4 
and 11, 1966), both of which were rejected by the Soviet government.1! The 
implication of. these rejections is clear. 
What seems to have happened is this: Following the conclusion on February 
15, 1965, of an agreement between Kosygin and North Vietnamese Foreign 
. Minister Pham Van Dong, the Soviets requested on February 25, 1965, that China 
help transport Soviet military aid through Chinese territory. According to the 
Chinese, this was the first Soviet request of its kind.1# Also according to the 


? Far Eastern Economic Review, Hong Kong, July 29, 1965, p. 204. a 
- 10 The New York Times, February 3, 1967, pp. 1—3, and February 10, 1967, pp. 1—3. 
u Hsinhua, Peking, January 15, 1966. Pravda (December 25, 1965) rejected Peking’s “smear 
campaign to discredit Soviet assistance to Vietnam.” 
12 “USSR Refuses to Clear up Anti-China Rumors,” Peking Resiew, January 21, 1966. 
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Chinese, the Soviet government expressed its readiness to pay the transit charges. 
On March 30, 1965, China and the USSR signed a protocol on this subject, 
according to which China agreed to transport Soviet military supplies through 
her territory free of charge, while Soviet economic aid to North Vietnam carried 
by Chinese railways was to be paid for in rubles’as before. Probably what hap- 
pened was that disagreement arose over what was and what was not military aid, 
with more than a fair share of ill-will thrown into the bargain by both sides. The 
Chinese claim that “the Chinese railways without exception transported these 
supplies and personnel by special express militzry consignments,” that the whole 
trip across China took no more than ten days, and that no charges were levied on 
military items. The Soviet reference to China’s doubts about whether North 
Vietnam really needed the equipment suggests that only equipment and personnel 
actually asked for by North Vietnam were transported free of charge. In its 
present “besieged fortress” state of mind, in the light of Soviet military pacts 
with Outer Mongolia and reported incidents on the Soviet-Chinese border, in 
view, moreover, of the proposed Soviet troop transfers from Eastern Europe to 
the Chinese frontier, the Chinese Maoist faction may well be asking itself what all 
the tanks and long-range guns shipped to North Vietnam are really for. 

A postscript to the Vietnam affair: on Febzuary 10, 1967, China accused the 
Soviet Union of having arbitrarily canceled an agreement which allowed Chinese 
citizens to enter and travel through Soviet territory without visas. 


IV 


Brief mention should also be made of China’s entry into the wider foreign aid 
business after 1955, but especially since 1961. Between 1956 and 1966, total 
Chinese economic aid commitments to twenty-one non-Communist Asian and 
African countries were in the region of 800 million dollars, of which no more 
than 200 million dollars actually materialized.13 Compared with Soviet and East 
European efforts in this field, China’s aid was more concentrated geopolitically, 
and represented only about 10 percent of total Communist aid commitments. 

Economic aid has been used by the Chinese to compete with the USSR for 
influence in the non-Communist countries. In 1964 and 1965, Peking repeatedly 
warned the non-committed world of Asia and Africa not to rely too heavily on 
Soviet aid lest such reliance entail the loss of national independence. They pointed 
to their own experience in liberating themselves from such danger through self- 
reliance, and urged others to follow suit. The relative smallness of their contri- 
bution was counteracted to some extent by careful (if not always successful—e.g., ' 
Ghana and Indonesia) selection of beneficiaries, favorable terms on which loans 
were offered (usually no interest), concentration on labor-intensive projects and 
on a combination of traditional and modern methods suitable for underdeveloped 
countries, and the imposition of ascetic modes of living on Chinese technicians 
and other advisers working abroad. Once the Chinese straighten out their domestic 


13 Author’s estimate. Cf. Eckstein, op. cst., pp. 237—39 and Appendix E. 
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cultural and economic problems, this aspect of Sino-Soviet rivalry will tend to 
assume increasing importance. It will then be, at least, more constructive than 
the mud-slinging and the beggar-your-neighbor policies which have dominated 
the dispute so far. , 


V 


The only positive aspects of Sino-Soviet economic relations since October 
1964 have been the increase in certain categories of Soviet exports to China and the 
resumption of pork shipments from China to the USSR in 1965 (in that year, 
meat products accounted for about one-quarter of total Chinese exports to the 
‘Soviet Union). Pork, however, went up and underwear came down. Everything 
else went from bad to worse. The life, limb and dignity of such Soviet representa- 
tives as survived the blasts of 1964 on Chinese territory had been seriously 
jeopardized by Mao’s cultural revolution; the Soviets continued their tacit 
embargo on exports of strategic goods to China; the last Chinese students left 
Russia to help promote the un-Marxist xenophobia of Mao’s struggle for survival; 
and disagreement over economic and military aid to North Vietnam erupted into 
the most unseemly of rows. Chinese pressure on Soviet economic assistance to 
non-Communist underdeveloped countries in Asia and Africa grew in promises 
but shrank in substance, especially after the beginning of 1966. On the whole, by 
consistently maintaining the posture of the injured party and selectively 
publicizing abroad the more primitive features of China’s domestic troubles, 
the Soviets since 1964 have scored many points—something they had failed 
to do under Khrushchev. The extreme deification of personality in China since 
1964 contrasts sharply with the subdued style and bland personalities of Brezhnev 
and Kosygin. The anti-foreign outbursts of Mao’s cultural shock troops compare 
poorly with the Soviet Union’s consciously cultivated aura of international 
sweetness and goodwill. A restrained, internalized, stable and relatively unchal- 
lenged Soviet leadership has been pitted against a raucous, insecure and sharply 
contested leadership of China. The faceless men in the Kremlin have succeeded in 
shifting the dispute from the nebulous heights of Marxist-Leninist theory (at 
which they were not very good) to levels on which they are very good indeed. 
Since 1964, the Sino-Soviet quarrel has explicitly become what implicitly it had 
always been—the question which of two questionable ways is the better calculated 
to promote man’s material welfare. ` 


VI 


There are two aspects of Ching’s external economic relations which have been 
briefly referred to before, but which merit further mention insofar as they reflect 
on Sino-Soviet trade. 

It has been noted that after 1960 the Chinese began to alter their geopolitical 
trade pattern. The slogan which guided the new course was “leaning to all sides” 
rather than to one (i.e., the Soviet) as before. This has meant active promotion 
of exports to non-Communist countries, especially to China’s main hard currency 
earner, Hong Kong, and a sharp increase in imports, particularly of chemical 
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fertilizer (from Japan and Western Europe), machinery for the chemical and light 
industries, and wheat (from France, Australia, Canada, Argentina and Mexico). 
Whereas in 1957 about 65 percent of Communist China’s trade turnover was 
with Communist countries and 35 percent with the non-Communist world, by 
1964 the proportion was exactly the reverse. Because of lagging agricultural 
performance combined with a population increase of some 2.5 percent per annum, 
grain imports have been running at 5—6 million metric tons every year, absorbing 
a substantial part of China’s foreign exchange earnings.!* 


While China’s exports to the USSR fell sharply after 1959, exports to non- 
Communist countries rose steadily. In the year of Khrushchev’s demise, they 
reached 1,100 million dollars; in 1965, the figure was 1,300 million dollars. The 
most spectacular increase was registered by Chinese sales to Hong Kong: 345 
million dollars in 1964, 406 million dollars in 1965, and in spite of the Great 
Proletarian Revolution 485 million dollars in 1966. Since 1964, Hong Kong has 
replaced the Soviet Union as China’s most important customer. Imports from 
the non-Communist world, which stood at 947 million dollars in 1964, rose to 
1,200 million dollars in 1965. Imports from Hong Kong were kept at around 
12 million dollars a year. 


The Cultural Revolution went into high gear following the Central Goninines 
meeting of August 1-12, 1966. Transportation was disrupted by millions of Red 
Guards converging on Peking to “exchange revolutionary experience” and by 
thousands of workers sent by the opposition for the same overt purpose. Dis- 
turbances were reported from factories in many parts of the country, as well as 
armed clashes between workers and Red Guards. Field work was disrupted. In 
a letter to “poor and lower-middle peasants and cadres at all levels in rural 
people’s communes all over the country” (February 1967), the Maoist Central 
Committee urgently called on one and all “to take firm hold of the Revolution, 
promote production conscientiously, mobilize all forces, and set to immediately 
to get the spring cultivation done well.”’15 


By January 1967, the Revolution began to affect China’s foreign trade. Ex- 
ports to Hong Kong dropped by 16 percent below the level of December 1966, 
but were still above that of January 1966. Prices of Chinese cotton goods rose 
by nearly 10 percent above the prices quoted at the 1966 Canton Autumn Trade 
Fair. In February 1967, freight train deliveries of Chinese products to Hong Kong 
fell by 25 percent. Exports of cotton goods from China to Asian markets sharply 
declined during that month, while sales of handicraft products to Europe ceased 
altogether. Dock strikes in Shanghai immobzlized ships for weeks on end and 
seriously affected exports to Japan, China’s most important customer after Hong 





14 Western estimates put China’s agricultural output in 1965 at 8 percent above that for 1957, 
Industrtal output may have reached a level 24 percent above that for 1957, whereas India showed an 
increase of 40 percent between 1960 and 1965 (US Congress, Joint Economic Committee, An Economic 
Profile of Matnland China, Washington, D.C., 1957) One estimate puts China’s gross national product 
1n 1965 at 73,300 million dollars, whereas it had been 65,000 millon dollars in 1957, i.e., just enough to 
keep per capita income of a rising population constart at 101 dollars a year. 

1% Peking Review, February 24, 1967, p. 6, and February 17, 1967, pp. 20—21. 
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Kong. Trade negotiations between Japan and China came to a standstill after 
mid-December 1966, when Red Guards first invaded China’s workshops and 
factories. Trade talks scheduled for the spring of 1967 were postponed till the 
summer; iron, rice, soya beans, fluorite and coal shipments from China to Japan 
were delayed, and Chinese purchases of plant and equipment from Japan ceased 
after June 1966. (China is Japan’s second biggest market for steel products, the 
“ United States being the first.) The Cultural Revolution threatened the foreign 
trade income of Malaysia, which sells large quantities of natural rubber to China 
(Malaysia’s largest customer for that product in 1966 after the USSR and the 
USA), and the cotton industry of Sudan. 


On January 18, 1967, an “urgent message” read to a rally of 100,000 “revo- 
lutionary rebel fighters in the field of finance and trade” called on all to “clear 
up all the cables and correspondence which have piled up, answer them promptly, 
firmly'grasp the delivery of export goods, and strive to fulfill and overfulfill the 
national trade plan for 1967.” In its quiet, pervasive way, economics began, in 
early 1967, to take its toll of Mao’s “politics in command” thesis. It is possible 
that the continued drop in Chinese foodstuffs and textile exports to the USSR 
in 1966 and early 1967 was traceable in part to the disruptive effects of the Cultural 
Revolution on China’s economy. 


Should the early 1967 decline in China’s trade with Hong Kong persist for 
any length of time, the Chinese economy would be faced with serious threats to 
such stability as it has, so far, succeeded in maintaining. More than ever, China 
needs Hong Kong to compensate for a 1966 trade deficit of some 140 million 
dollars with five of her main industrial trading partners (Japan, Western Germany, 
Britain, France and Italy) and to pay for her stepped up 1966 imports of Canadian 
wheat (70 million dollars in the first nine months of 1965; 120 million dollars in 
the same period of 1966). l 

' These are the short-term results of Mao’s Cultural Revolution in the field of 
. foreign trade. The longer-range repercussions are likely to be more serious 
unless a prompt halt is put to China’s present madness. More than half the 
Chinese population is under twenty. It has not been schooled for a year; it has 
been taught to humiliate its teachers and to view academic experts as “ghosts” and 
“monsters” threatening the proletarian virtues of the revolution; it has tasted 
the joys of officially-sponsored anarchy, and has been urged to venerate a man 
and a philosophy on the decline. Even though the Decision of the Chinese Party 
Central Committee Concerning the Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution in- 
structs the zealots to treat “‘scientists, technicians and ordinary members of 
working staffs” with velvet gloves “as long as they are patriotic, work energet- 
ically, are not against the Party and socjalism, and maintain no illicit relations 
with any foreign country,” 18 the anti-intellectual climate of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion, the fear, and the time wasted in reading quotations from Chairman Mao all 
conspire to set China’s drive for modernization back by many years. The break with 
the Soviet Union is only a special case of China’s break with the rest of the world. 





16 Ibid., August 12, 1966, p. 10. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


The Economy 
The Development of the Soviet Fishing Fleet 


The Soviet Union is doing its best to become the world’s leading catcher of 
fish. Having in 1960 overtaken the United States in the volume of deep-sea fish 
caught, it has yielded precedence in the last few years to only a very few countries, 
namely Peru, Japan and probably Communist China. For some years, it has been 
making consistent efforts to build up its deep-sea fishing fleet as well as its 
merchant marine with vessels built in its own aad in foreign shipyards. Its fishing 
and marine research vessels are already in use on virtually all the oceans of the 
world—a circumstance that can hardly be rivaled by any of its competitors in 
this sphere, with the possible exception of Japan. Fishing and processing vessels, 
supply and research ships sailing under the Soviet flag are to be found in regions 
of the North Atlantic, the Pacific and other oceans, where their presence, so far 
from being welcome, prompts the question whether they are really concerned 
with the catching of fish. 


That this expansion is still going on is suggested by the following facts, 
which have come to light during recent years: (1) the USSR intends to have 
the world’s biggest fishing fleet by 1980; (2) it is the USSR’s declared object to 
improve the supply of protein foods to its population by extending its fisheries; 
(3) during the period 1966-70, 800 million rubles are to be spent on developing 
the fishing fleets stationed in the Baltic ports alone; and (4) the fishing fleets of 
all the Comecon countries are to be further developed, according to the decision 
of a conference of specialists from these countries held in Leningrad. According 
to Soviet Fisheries Minister A. A. Ishkov, deep-sea catches in 1966 were to be 
increased to 6,200,000 tons, which is over four times as much as in 1948. 


Catches of Fish: The Soviet Union and the World, 
Selected Years, 1938—65 





Soviet Union 
Percentage of The World 
Tons World Total (Tons) 
1938 un. 1,550,000 7,5 20,500,000 
1948 o una 1,490,000 76 19,410,000 
I aan 3,620,000 81 44,720,000 
1963... 5.00.40 3,980,000 8.6 46,400,000 
165. ann 5,600,000 10.6 52,400,000 


Thus, the Soviet catch in 1963 was over six times as large as that of Western 
Germany and about three times that of Norway, which is undoubtedly one of 
the world’s leading fishing countries. The Soviet catch in 1965 was about one 
million tons more than prescribed by the plan. 
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: These successes were primarily due to the improvement of already existing 
‘and construction of new fishing ports on the Pacific, Arctic and Baltic coasts, 
the promotion of fishery research, (in 1962, about thirty research vessels with a very 
detailed work program were already in operation on the world’s oceans), and 
the creation of a fishing fleet composed of numerous types of high-performance 
specialized vessels provided with the latest equipment. Thus, Murmansk, in the 
extreme northwest of the European USSR, grew in importance and was 
developed as a base for a large part of the Soviet fishing fleet. In 1963, the 
USSR obtained almost half (1,679 million tons) of its total catch from the 
North Atlantic, so taking precedence over Norway (1,330 million tons) as the 
leading exploiter of this region, which accounted for 10,720,000 tons of the total 
world catch for that year. ` 


In the Soviet Far East, Vladivostok has been developed as a port for deep- 
sea and long-range fishing, and probably now serves as a base for several of the 
fish factory and supply vessels built in recent years in Japan. According to 
quite recent reports, Soviet research vessels have extended their activities to the 
coastal waters of Australia, which is consequently expecting the first Soviet fishing 
vessels to appear shortly. The Ministry of Agriculture in Canberra is accord- 
ingly considering the extension of Austtalia’s territorial waters to a distance of 
12 sea miles—a measure already adopted for similar reasons by numerous other 
countries, in Europe and elsewhere. 


In 1964, the USSR and Egypt concluded an agreement for the construction 
of fishing and supply harbors in Alexandria and Ras Benas, on the west coast of 
the Red Sea. This will facilitate the work of Soviet fishing vessels in the eastern 
Mediterranean and open up for them the Western approach to the Indian Ocean, 
. where the USSR together with various Western countries has been taking part 

in research work during the last few years, 


l Finally, in the spring of 1966 the USSR concluded an agreement with Cuba, 
concerning the use by Soviet fishing vessels of the port of Havana, which facil- 
itates their exploitation of regions in the west Atlantic and in the Pacific Ocean. 


According to reliable information available in the West, the composition of 
the Soviet deep-sea fishing fleet (vessels of 250 gross register tons or mote, 
excluding research ships, icebreakers and other ancillary vessels) in mid-1964 was 
as follows: 


— Gross Reguter Tons — 


Number of Percentage 
Vessels Tons of Total 
Tiawlets: ... 2.0. wars oo waei 171 122,622 12,5 
Trawler-Factories‘.......... ..- 124 373,311 37.8 
Fish Carriers........222000 000. 37 92,826 9.4 ° 
Factory and Mother Ships....... 13 128,854 13.0 
Fish Factories ~ ........ 5.00. 13 128,798 13.0 
Whale Oil and Fish Factories .... 6 138,296 14.1 
Whalecatchers .. 0.0.0... eee eee 7 2,324 02 


Total ..... cece eee eee 371 987,031 100.0 


It Fi be seen that as far'as tonnage is concerned the largest share belongs'to ` 
the trawler-factories—an indication that the catching areas are gradually being 
transferred from coastal waters to more remote regions, for then the longer petiod 
of time required for reaching port has to be used for processing and conserving 
the fish. (This also applies to the reorganization of West European fishing fleets.) 
The much smaller trawlers therefore predominate only as far as their numbers 
‘ are concerned. 


Of the seven types of vessel listed in the table, only three are the product 
of Soviet shipyards: the trawler-factories of 3,170 gross register tons each (and 
therefore considerably larger than the largest and most up-to-date vessels of- 
Western Germany, the six 2,557-ton trawler-factories of the “University” class, 
the last of which was put into commission’ in mid-1966); the 12,675-ton factory 
ships, the oldest of which is the “Andrei Zakharov” (1960) and the newest the 
“Mikhail Tukhachevsky” (1964); and two waale-oil refineries, the twin-screw 
motor vessels “Sovetskaya Rossiya” of 32,000 tons and the “Sovetskaya Ukraina” 
of 32,024 tons, of which the latter, with a capacity of 46,000 tons deadweight, is 
the largest known vessel in the Soviet fishing fleet. Other types are produced 
by foreign shipyards, as indicated i in the ROSNIE table. 


. — Gross Register Tons — 
Number of p 

Country of Ongin Vessels Tons of Total 
Soviet Union ............0.2045 82 403,409 40.9 
Poland... u... 5 Pete ees is 88 211,240 21.4 
Western Germany’.............. 40 160,443 16.3 
Eastern Germany...........0065 22 52,359 5.3 
Sweden “Lo... cc ecc cece cence ees 58 41,276 4.2 
Denmark. u... aids aia eee sa 19 37,389 3.8 
Great Britain ................”. 23 _ 28,961 2.9 
Finland is su, ea 23 15,340 1.6 
Japan eensen cata eee 6 14,441 1.5 
Belgium 2 sn | 11,520 11 
Netherlands .............-0005- 3 10,653 1.0 


Total’ sets 371 987,031 - 1000 ` 


The somewhat remarkable fact that, as in the case of its merchant marine, 
the USSR accounts for the construction of a relatively small proportion of its 
fishing fleet—in this case, little more than 40 percent—is probably in the main 
due to (1) the desire to build up as large a fishing fleet as possible in as short a 
space of time as possible, with the help of the Western and satellite countries; 
and (2) the fact that Soviet shipyards, on whose capacity, location and output 
very little precise information has so far been provided by official sources, are 
largely occupied with other work. To judge by the latest contracts, the USSR 
will continue to depend to a high degree on foreign countries for some years 
to come, subject only to the consideration that a high degree of division of labor 
within the various branches of industry is still the declared economic policy of 
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Comecon. Western Germany’s contribution in the table above is considerably 
above the average for foreign countries, but here a change is setting in with an 
increase in the share accounted for by Japan. 


As to Soviet shipyards of origin, no information is available regarding 68 
vessels, with a total tonnage of 215,800, or 52.2 percent of the total. Of the 
remaining fourteen vessels, nine (total tonnage 114,075, or 29 percent) were 
built at the Admiralty Shipyard in Leningrad (these are the 12,675-ton factory 
ships mentioned above), four (total tonnage 70,364, or 18 percent), including 
the two whale-oil refineries, were built at the Nosenko Shipyard at Nikolayev, 
and one, the 3,170-ton trawler-factory “Valery Bykovsky,” at the Kherson 
Shipyard at the mouth of the Dnieper. 


It is not by chance that the largest vessels in the Soviet fishing fleet originate 
from Soviet shipyards, and the tendency implied by this remains unaltered. The 
construction of factory or mother ships of the “Vostok” class, begun in February 
1965 at the Admiralty Yard, is to continue for some years to come. With a length 
of 245 meters, a breadth of 27 meters, a gross register tonnage of 40,000 and a 
displacement of about 43,000 tons, they will be not only substantially larger than 
the factory ships mentioned above, but probably the largest vessels in the fishing 
fleets of the world. They are supposed to be capable of remaining at sea for 125 
days at a stretch. Furnished with largely automated processing equipment, they 
may well exercise a decisive influence on contemporary methods of longe-range 
fishing, being capable of processing daily up to three hundred tons of fish caught 
by as many as fourteen trawlers. This is roughly ten times the capacity of the 
latest West-German trawler-factories, the vessels of the above-mentioned “Uni- 
versity” class, which are likewise provided with automated processing equipment 
(and also, incidentally, designed for use in tropical waters) and which can produce 
thirty tons of frozen filets in slabs and the same quantity of fish meal daily. 


On the other hand, the USSR has also ordered large fishing vessels from 
foreign yards, a fact which further emphasizes the Soviet tendency to send its 
fishing fleet to all the oceans of the world. 


Not one of the 171 small trawlers was built in the USSR: most of them come 

from Polish (644-678 gross register tons), Swedish (702-756 tons), Finnish 
(636-685 tons), British (685 tons) and Belgian (1,500-1,670 tons) yards. The 
Danzig Shipyard alone accounts for 75 vessels with a total tonnage of 202,847, 
including all thirteen factory and mother ships, of which the 10,026-ton “Severo- 
dvinsk” (1958) is the oldest and the 9,250-ton “Dauria” (1963) so far the latest. 
Western Germany has supplied numerous trawler-factories (1,756—3,050 gross 
register tons) and fish transports (3,780 tons), and Eastern Germany has built 
two series of -respectively 2,435 and 2,288 tons. Denmark’s contribution. is 
confined to fish transports of between 1,571 and 3,321 tons. 


The intensified development of the Soviet fishing fleet in recent years may 
be seen from the following breakdown according to year of construction: 
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Gross Register Toos —— 
2 Number of ’ 
Year of Construction Vessek Yous of Total 
1926. end 1 25,377 
D2. een 3 15,272 
IB. ren Se i 1 417 
IB mern, A 1,502 
FOAL eo ee 1 322 
Lees nen 1 1,670 9.8 
1950: 4 ee re 4 6,510] ` 
INT. este 12 10,740 
1952 a oes E A E TAN E 25 21,106 
enter 8 7,510 
1954. Powe eae et 7 4,934 i 
1959: a es 3% 55,001 5,5 
65 92,561 9.3. 
37 . 32,928 3.3 
33 54,187 5.4 
1959. ee een toners - 20 111,567 ‘113°. 
IIND. nenn 34 128,990 13.1 
16. EB 25 117,561 12.0 
1962. EE SESE E EET 26 134,131 , 13.6 
1963... ee 32 : 148,900 15.1 
1964 Ve E EE EE 2 15,845 ‘ . 16 
: Total Tilda ae oper 371 .987,031 100.0 


Thus, more than 90 percent of those vessels in commission of which details 
ate known were built during the decade 1955—64. (The smallness of the numbers 
for 1964 does not signify any reduction in the number of vessels built in Soviet 
shipyards Or of those ordered abroad, but is presumably due to delays in reporting 
to, or registration by, the Register of Shipping.) 


Reconstruction of the Soviet fishing fleet after World War II began, as the 
table shows, in 1950-51, with the aid of deliveries from abroad. The first trawlers 
were provided by Belgium. In 1951 came the first trawlers from Sweden.and in 
1952 from Finland, and in 1953 the first fish carriers were delivered from Den- 
mark. In 1955, the first year cf large-scale reconstruction and development, the 
most important a additions were eight trawler-factories from Western Germany— 
the first series from the Howaldt Shipyard in Kiel. In 1956, there followed the 
first trawlers from Poland, a further fourteen trawler-factories and four large 
fish transports from Kiel and the Flender Yard‘ in Lübeck. Not until 1958 were 
the first batch of eight trawler-factories of the 3,170-ton series built by Soviet 
yards launched or put into commission. The same year saw the arrival of the 
first 10,000-ton mother ship from Poland, which was followed by others the next 
year. ‘The “Sovetskaya Ukraina” was put into commission in 1959, and the 
fallowing year came the “Andrei Zakharov.”.A further four. vessels of this 
latter type were built in 1962. Most of the 68 trawler-factories (together 215,800 
tons) whose yard of origin is unknown were built in the USSR in 1961—63. The 
latter year is also marked by the addition of the two 9,250-ton mother ships 

. “Pionersk” and “Dauria” as well as by several trawler-factories from Poland, 
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eight similar vessels from Eastern Germany and the 16,974-ton whale-oil and 
fish-processing vessel “Dalny Vostok” from Western Germany. 


Since 1954, the Howaldt Shipyard, the largest in Western Germany, has 
received orders from the Soviet foreign trade organization “Sudoimport” for 
such special-type vessels to the value of about 750 million marks, and all of 
them have already been delivered except a series of eight trawler-factories. The 
shipyard commented that Soviet orders for modern types of ships are placed 
primarily in: Western countries, in order to profit from their superior capacities. 
It should hardly come as a surprise, therefore, to find at some time in the near 
- future that the USSR is building these and similar types of ship for its fishing 
and merchant fleets at its own shipyards and according to its own designs. 


Although the available official information is extremely scanty, we may now 
proceed to consider how the Soviet fishing fleet breaks down according to ports 


of registry: + 

š Gross 
Number of Register 

Port of Registry Vessels Toos 
Murmansk oo 222.2 2 een 184 198,745 
Vladivostok ....22aanaeaeeeenn 37 183,519 
Kaliningrad ................005 1 25,377 
Petropavlovsk-Kamchatsky...... 3° 25,051 
Ripa tr er -3 10,736 
Nakhodka. nuuese .1 4,984 
Leningrad .....ccccccccsceeeees 1 3,321 
No Data Available ............. 141 535,298 
Total. .......0.. ean 371 987,031 


From these figures, it would seem that Murmansk, where, in terms of numbers 
of vessels, almost half of the Soviet fishing fleet is registered, is the most important 
Soviet fishing port. This is confirmed not only by other sources but also by the 
fact that Murmansk, which is situated at the farthést point reached by the Gulf 
Stream, has a fisheries research institute. The large catches made by Soviet 
trawlers in the North Atlantic are therefore by no means fortuitous. With regard 
to the fairly large vessels that in recent years have been ordered from Japan (and 
in part already put into commission), it is quite possible, however, that the 
relative importance of the ports of Murmansk, Vladivostok and Nakhodka has 
been modified as a result of a reported considerable increase in the USSR’s Far 
East fishing fleets during the last few years. The fact that Vladivostok also has a 
research institute further suggests that fishing in the Pacific and Indian Oceans has 
been intensified. 


The development and modernization of the Soviet fishing fleet was continued 
in the years 1965-66. Japan, Western Germany, the Netherlands, Eastern Ger- 
many, Sweden, France, Denmark and Poland were the principal suppliers of 
various types of special vessels. In the fall of 1965, the Mitsubishi Shipyard in 
Yokohama delivered the first two vessels in a series of eight fish factories, viz., 
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the approximately 18,000-ton diesel vessels “Spassk” and “Shalva Nadibaidze,” 
which have a length of 160 meters, a breadth of 24 meters, a carrying capacity 
of about 10,000 tons, and a daily processing capacity equal to 400 tons of herrings 
or 250 tons of whitefish. Thess ships can operate at sea for several months at a 
stretch, and their crews include food specialists. The Howaldt Yard in Kiel has 
been building ‘a series of eight diesel-driven fish factories (without trawling 
equipment) of about 16,400 gross register tons, which, with a carrying capacity 
of about 11,000 tons deadweight and a crew of 270, including technical and pro- 
cessing personnel, are capable of processing up to 400 tons of raw fish daily. 
First in the series was the “Rybadskaya slava,” launched at Kiel i in mid-1964, and 
the fourth the “Morskaya slava,” launched in mid-1965, later renamed the “Vilis 
Lacis” after a Lithuanian Communist and put into commission in April 1966. 
Port of registry is Memel, which has also been developed into a fishery base. At 
the end of June 1966, there followed the “Kronshtadtskaya slava,” whose port of 
registry was not reported, and at the end of August the “Chernomorskaya slava” 
was handed over at Kiel. The seventh vessel in the series is the “Baltiiskaya slava,” 
delivered at the beginning of November, andthe last, the “Leningradskaya 
slava,” was launched in August of last year and was supposed to be delivered by 
the beginning of 1967. 


In 1965-66, the Schelde Yard at Vlissingen (Netherlands) built four trawler- 
factories, designed to process the catches of other vessels in addition to their own, 
for the USSR. These are the “Rembrandt,” “Van Dyck,” “Frans Hals” and 
“Van Gogh,” each of 5,019 tons and capable of remaining at sea for 60-80 days. 
Two further vessels of the same design were ordered for delivery by the begin- 
ning of this year. 

During the last few years, Eastern Germany has delivered 86 trawlers of the 
2,435-ton “Tropik” type, of which the last two were the “Roslavl” and the 
“Rustavi” (November 1966). These are to be followed by an even larger series of 
103 trawler-factories of the “Atlantik” type, which with a displacement of 3,220 
tons are somewhat larger than their predecessors. The first of these vessels, built 
‚at the People’s Shipyard at Stralsund, was delivered in the middle of 1966. 


The fish carrier “Sakhalinskiye gory” (9,950 tons deadweight), built at 
the Lindholmen Yard at Göteborg and delivered as one of a series of four vessels 
in January 1966, is to be based at Vladivostok: Of the vessels built in France, 
mention may be made of the 8,425-ton fish factory “Nataliya Kovshova,” delivered 
in March 1966 as the first of three vessels. Larger but not yet completed series 
include the special-type ships “Geizer,” “Gletcher,” “Zelenoborsk” and “Zapo- 
lyarny,” each of 2,530 gross register tons, built by the well-known Danish firm of 
Burmeister and Wain and put into commission by the spring of 1966, and the 
refrigerator-trawlets “Pavlovo” and “Peremyshl,” each with a carrying capacity 
of 2,570 tons deadweight, which were put into service by the middle of November 
1966. Further products of the Danzig Shipyard include the 9,250-ton fish. fac- 
tories “Sevryba,” “Fryderyk Chopin,” “Polyarnaya zvezda” and “Stanislaw 
Moniuszko,” and the 13,600-ton factory or mother ship “Aleksei Pozdnyakov.” 
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One of the larger vessels produced by Soviet shipyards is the fish factory 
“Bashkir,” with a displacement of 10,000 tons and diesel-electric driven, which was 
built by the Baltic Shipyard in Leningrad and later put into commission. This list 
of recent additions to the Soviet fishing fleet is, however, by no means complete. 


x 


This expansion is regarded by the West with suspicion, for there is ample 
evidence to suggest that Soviet fishing vessels are also, to put it cautiously, used 
for other purposes. While the exploitation of the ocean’s food resources is a 
legitimate process in view of the world’s growing population, the persistent 
reappearance of Soviet “fishing vessels” of various types and sizes within, for 
example, the three-mile zone off Patagonia, off the Atlantic and Pacific coasts of 
Canada, at obscure places in the fjords of the thinly-populated north of Norway, 
in the middle of areas where NATO naval maneuvers were due to take place in 
the North Atlantic or off the eastern, western and southern shores of the USA has 
led to such defensive measures as the extension of territorial waters to a distance 
of twelve—or, as along the west coast of South America, of one hundred and 
more—sea miles. That Soviet “whalecatchers,” “trawlers” or “fish factories” 
have been concerned with other objects than that of catching fish has been clearly 
established in many of these cases as a result of observations. It may be mentioned 
here that, according to press reports, one of the topics to be discussed dusing 
Norwegian Foreign Minister John Lyng’s visit to Moscow in November 1966 
was to be the presence of Soviet fishing vessels in Norwegian coastal waters: 
under the pretext of a mechanical breakdown, Soviet trawlers equipped with 
powerful radar apparatus had asked for permission to enter the port of Bodo, 
an air base in northern Norway with NATO infrastructural installations, and this 
permission had been granted. 


Here, in all probability, lie the reasons for the discrepancies, referred to above, 
between the data sporadically supplied by the USSR regarding the size and 
composition of its fishing fleet (and its merchant marine) and the information 
available to authentic (albeit unofficial) registration offices in the West. In the 
spring of 1965, the USSR, in the periodical Morskoi flot, published its first official 
data on the subject since World War II. According to this source, the Soviet 
fishing fleet at the beginning of 1965 comprised 2,370 vessels with a total gross 
register tonnage of 1,790,316. Approximately six months earlier, Lloyd’s List in 
London had ‘reported a figure that was about 800,000 tons less; and notwith- 
standing the rapid rate of development, it seems highly improbable that this 
difference could have been accounted for in so short a space of time by the 
construction or purchase of additional vessels. According to calculations of the 
Institute for Navigational Research in Bremen, the entire Soviet fishing fleet 
as of July 1, 1965 (twelve months after the period covered by the present article) 
amounted to only 348 vessels with a gross register tonnage of 634,282; in contrast, 
another Soviet report, in the May 1966 issue of Morskoi flot on the state of the 
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merchant marine and fishing fleet at the beginning of 1966, gave the figures of. ` 
2,420 vessels and 1,991,387 gross register tons, indicating an increase of fifty 
vessels or approximately 200,000 gross register tons within a period of twelve 
months. ‘Differences on this scale can only partly be explained away by the as- 
sumption that Soviet statistics include the tonnage of the country’s freshwater _ 
fisheries. 


Further details concerning the expansion of Soviet deep-sea fisheries have 
recently become known. For some time now, a large Soviet trawler fleet has been 
in operation off the shores of West and Southwest Africa, and it is now planned 
to develop operations off the west and east coasts of Greenland. Investigations by 
Soviet researchers, mostly at the Institute for Marine Fisheries and Research in 
Murmansk, have revealed large concentrations of fish in areas in which the largest 
West German fishing vessels also operate. It is consequently assumed that most 
of the Soviet fishing vessels to be sent to the new catching grounds will come from 
Murmansk. Finally, it may be mentioned that the USA and the USSR have begun 
to put their relations in this sphere into order: in mid-November of last year, 
Soviet and American experts started negotiations in Moscow on the regulation 
of their mutual fishing interests in the region off the American northwest coast. 

- This, of course, excludes areas within not only American territorial waters (three 
nautical miles) but also the so-called fishery zone (twelve nautical miles from the 
shore). ` 

W. Pfeifer 
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i Culture 


The Preservation of Ancient Relics in the USSR 


In the USSR, the preservation of ancient relics is associated with major 
difficulties (this is especially true of religious relics in this militantly atheistic 
state), and much has been written about the theoretical and practical “solution” 
of this problem since the Revolution.! Attention has been drawn to the barbarous, 
- willful, large-scale destruction of irreplaceable ecclesiastical monuments or their 
deliberate misuse for profane purposes, and also to the alternation of periods 
marked by a relatively favorable official attitude toward the preservation and 
restoration of places of worship with periods wehn Party functionaries were 
urged to do away with all “wooden junk” and “dilapidated stonework” (as 
church buildings were contemptuously termed) irrespectively of their purpose 
or historical value. 

A certain improvement in the situation has been noted since the fall of 
Khrushchev.? However, an examination of the latest issues of Soviet press 
publications shows that whereas the finest representatives of the country’s 
intelligentsia are striving to save as many ancient monuments as possible, the 
dogmaticians among the’ apparatchiki are deliberately trying to destroy what 
there is left to destroy, or at least prevent the restoration of that which could be 
restored. l 

There have been cases of derelict, churches’ mysteriously catching fire and 
burning to the ground. This was the fate suffered by a church in the village of 
Syyataya Volya (Brest-Litovsk Oblast) built in 1764, and a twenty-cupola wooden 
church in the village of Ankhimovo (Vologda Oblast) dating from 1708, of 
which it has been said that 


. . people lovingly called it “the wonder of wonders”. . . one could not but admire 
and wonder at this poem in wood! Fashioned by axes, without any kind of fastening 
material, without a single nail, the church was an oütstanding creation of native 
architecture. s 


Just how many old churches have burnt down in the Soviet Union in the 
_last few years will probably not be known for a considerable time to come. 


Other churches have equally mysteriously begun to collapse during the process 
of restoration. It is laconically reported that, for example, a cupola collapsed, 


1 See, for’ example, S.'Krushel and Y. Koreisky, “Razgrom pravoslavnykh khramov v SSSR. 
Snesennye i zakrytye khramy v Kharkove. Likvidatsiya tserkvei v Moskovsko1 1 Ryazanskoi oblastyakh” 
(The Destruction of Orthodox Churches in the USSR: Churches Destroyed and Closed in Kharkov; The 
Destruction of Churches in Moscow and Ryazan Oblasts), Vestnik, Institute for the Study of the USSR, 
. Munich, 1954, No. 4, and G. Mengli-Girai, P. Svoboda and K. Galenkin, “Razrusheniye i zakrytiye 
khramov v SSSR” (The Destruction and Closing of Churches in the USSR), ibid., 1955, No. 3. 

2 See, for example, A. Gayev, “A New Movement to Preserve the Russian Cultural Heritage,” 
Analysts of Current Developments in the Soviet Union, No. 391, January 11, 1966, and “The Fate of Russian 
Historical Relics under the Communist System,” Bulletin, 1966, No. 5. 

3 Nauka i religiya, 1964, No. 4, p. 65. A 
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ceilings gave way owing to the absence of special protective roofing, and so on. » 
We also learn that priceless murals in churches in the Moscow region are perish- 
ing, and that during the restoration of the Church of Saint John the Baptist in 
Tolchkovo (Yaroslavl Oblast), described in the Soviet press as “the Russian 
Sistine Chapel,” 300 square meters of fresco were ruined and a further 3,000 
square meters badly damaged.‘ 


“With the speed of an epidemic,” in the words of artist A. Korin, old, 
churches are -being hemmed in by tall modern buildings, so that the scenic 
harmony so prized in old Russian architecture is brutally destroyed. An example ` 
here is the seventeenth-century Church of the Sign (Znameniya) in Dubrovitsy, 
neat Podolsk, which has long captivated aesthetes by its whimsical play of 
form,® while there have been several indignant comments on the new hotel 
created by architect Dmitry Chechulin in the immediate vicinity of the Kremlin. 


Furthermore, despite numerous demands that historical and cultural monu- 
ments be restored in their original form, these in many cases continue to house 
garages, clubrooms, storerooms, workshops, pzisons, and even sobering-up cells, 
for example. The following from several thousands of such cases may be cited. 
It was reported that in Suzdal (Vladimir Oblast), the Pokrovsky Monastery and 
its church were being used as storerooms and the Spas-Yefimovsky Monastery 
as a women’s prison; the Church of Saint Nicholas “On the Shore” in Murom 
was converted into a poultry farm, and Saint Sofia’s Church in Polotsk, old 
churches in the villages of Streshin and Synkcvichi (Gomel Oblast), the former 
Calvinist church in Smorgon, the Church of Saint Michael in Mogilev, and the 
Catholic church in Mstislav] into storehouses and workshops; the former Catholic 
Cathedral in Minsk is being used as a clubhouse by the “Spartak” Sports Society; 
the ancient Monastery of Saint Simon in Moscow houses the Anglers’ Society, 
and its seventeenth-century refectory electroplating workshops. The former 
Novo-Spassky Monastery in Moscow contains a sobering-up establishment. 
The church in the town of Chekhov, near Moscow, where Pushkin’s descendants 
lie buried, is being used as a grocery storehouse,’ and the Church of the Resur- 
rection in Kadashi has been “rented out” to the Grabar Central State Artistic 
Restoration Workshops, whose workers have already demolished the porch 
steps; the church is gradually been turned into workshops proper, including 
carpenter’s shops with two circular saws, and water and sewage pipes are being 
laid, which, as journalist Sergei Razgonov sarcastically observed, “will not 
be a very beautiful addition to the white stonework of the Church of the 
Resurrection.”’® 





4 Sovetskaya kultura, November 17, 1966. 

5 Komsomolskaya pravda, July 27, 1966. 

6 See Lady M. Kelly, Picture Book of Russia (compiled during travels in the Soviet Union 1949—51), 
London, 1952, illustrations 9, 10 and 13, 

? Sovetskaya kultura, July 28 and 30, 1966; Komsomolskaya prasda, July 27, 1966; Bok ym Sachan, 
London, No, 9 (99), 1966, p. 13; Literatura i mastartsa, Minsk, December 13, 1966. 

8 Sossiskapa kultura, July 28, 1966. i 
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The Russian Museum in Leningrad, moreover, which is doing a tremendous 
amount of work as regards the collection and restoration of ancient relics, has, 
despite its national, and indeed, world-wide importance, for some reason or 
other been given a republican (i.e.; inferior) rating in respect to rights and budget 
assignments. This, of course, is limiting the museum’s ability to take on extra 
restorers and extend its exhibition space. For years, the museum staff have been 
trying to obtain a helicopter to bring back valuable icons and church-plate 
which they discovered in the Far North; as it is, they are having to bring back 
these works of art as hand baggage, in yearly instalments, so to speak, whatever 
cannot be taken being left behind to the mercy of the elements.® 


All these examples show how uncooperative the Soviet authorities are in 
preserving the nation’s historical relics. However, the latest issues of Soviet 
periodical press publications also show that the number of those genuinely 
anxious to preserve these relics is constantly growing. The leaders of the Societies 
for the Preservation of Antiquities founded on private initiative in all the Union 
republics are becoming increasingly bold in word and deed, a development which 
can be traced to the appearance in the November 1963 issue of the antireligious 
journal Nauka i religiya of an article by a certain D. Balashov entitled “Ancient 
Architecture—Chronicle of the Nation.” The reaction of the intellectuals to 
this article was that it was, to all intents and purposes, the first in which “the 
question of the attitude [to be taken] toward cultural monuments which in the 
past were objects of religious worship” had been “correctly put.” The article, 
it was hoped, would be of considerable help in “overcoming the prejudices 
expressed in fighting religion by destroying places of worship.” 1° One may ask: 
how did Balashov manage to “stop the mouths,” to use a biblical phrase, of the 
atheists who had been amassing political capital by tearing down holy places, 
and give cultural workers grounds to campaign for their preservation? 


Balashov said nothing really new in his article. All he did was to hit upon 
arguments which impressed the authorities, and present these arguments skill- 
fully. He underpinned his case by noting that Lenin himself had signed a decree 
on the preservation of antiquities, put the blame for the unsatisfactory state of 
affairs in this regard upon Stalin, who had become the scapegoat for all “errors” 
committed in the USSR, made the point that the nation’s ancient relics were a 
part of world culture in general, and quoted Marx and Engels as having rejected 
the views of those “vulgar sociologists” who considered that religious worship 
and its paraphernalia had been instituted by the people solely at the command 
of the ruling classes. Marx and Engels had further noted that “in medieval times 
the thinking of the masses themselves was religious,” and that even “revolution- 
ary” movements had been instigated in the name of religious ideals. As no one 
before him, Balashov managed to focus attention on the craftsmanship and 
patriotic content of religious architecture, and not simply its artistic and historic 
‘value. He succeeded in presenting the churches as a chronicle in which the people’s 


2 Molodaya grardiya, 1966, No. 9, pp. 264 and 287. 
10 Nanka i religiya, 1964, No. 4, p. 64. 
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thoughts, aspirations and inclinations could be read and as the crystallized genius 
of artists who had the gift of blending a piece of architecture with its surroundings 

and transforming national culture into art. He showed that the churches had the 
power to uncover and enhance democratic sentiments and in this way influence 
the creative work of future generations. We read: 


.in church architecture (just as in church painting and church music), artists of 
genius were able to broaden the significance of their work by expressing in them 
the ideas of patriotism and national pride; they reflected specifically popular con- 
ceptions of beauty and firmly linked church erchitecture with the landscape—in a 
word, they expressed the peculiarities of the Russian national character in the forms 
of church architecture with a remarkable completeness. 

Just take a look at the log churches and chapels of the North! You will be 
involuntarily struck by a surprising domestic. intimacy, and a certain complete 
oneness with nature comes out in the tiny, fairy-tale chapels, which although ' 
repeating the contours of bath-houses and barns have been miraculously transformed 
by an imperceptible, masterly touch, sometimes merely with the aid of a bulbous 

` cupola, into magical works of art! And take the prea: -roofed [shatrovye] churches 
with their unruffled majesty! 

The democratic character of Russian church architecture was deeply felt by: our 
realist artists at the end of the nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth century. 
Le us recall*the picture which really marked the beginning of the history of the 
democratic landscape, namely Savrasov’s.“Homing of the Rooks.” Can one imagine 
it without the church with the pyramidal belfry, placed in thé middle distance in 
the very center of the entire composition? And what about the white churches on 
the canvasses of Levitan and Nesterov? And Polenov’s “Moscow Courtyard”? . 


x 


And the most convincing argument: 


Ancient architecture is the stone chronicle of a people, the historic face of a 
country. We cannot allow it to perish. At presert, moreover, ancient art is becoming 
a very modern ideological weapon. Our every mistake, every instance of neglect of 
ancient monuments in the USSR is used in the West for the purpose of accusing us 
of cultural nihilism.1 


Balashov’s article struck home. L. K. Kovalsky, Chairman of the Commission 
for Propaganda for: Cultural Monuments of the Scientific-Methodological 
Council of the USSR: Culture Ministry, said that the fact that atheists (va the 
journal Nauka‘i religiya) had come out in favor of preserving old church buildings 


. „as ancient monuments had helped the Commission in its work.12 A Commission 


for the Preservation of Wooden Architectural Monuments was promptly set up 
under the Culture Ministry’s Scientific-Methodological Council, and at a broad- 
ened session of December 13,1963, this Commission adopted a resolution in which 
it was declared that 


. monuments of wooden’ architecture occupy a special place in the history of 
our artistic culture. To a greater extent than any other, wooden architecture can 





\ 
11 Thid., 1963, No. 11, pp. 62—65. 
12 Ibid., 1964, No. 4, p. 64. 
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be classified as native art whose unique:and national character is particularly 
evident.13 


_ The Commission ar requested the Minsi of Culture to circulate 
among the republican and oblast cultural preservation societies as well as the 
oblast Party and executive committees a special letter explaining the cultural 
significance of the country’s wooden architectural monuments and the necessity 
of doing everything possible to preserve them. In conclusion, the Commission 
saw fit to add the following: 


Inasmuch as the majority of these monuments are churches, the need should 
be stressed of combining the work of explaining their artistic significance with 
atheistic propaganda.!4 


In view. of the fact that in the Soviet Union today antireligious campaigns— 
the so/e cause of the destruction of tens of thousands of the country’s churches— 
cannot, out of political and ideological considerations, be openly condemned, 
functionaries and cultural workers have selected scapegoats whom they can 
blame, without risk to themselves and without offending the present Party 
leaders, for the destruction of irreplaceable antiquities. These are, in particular, 
opposition and Stalinist politicians of Jewish extraction, and the Germans. Thus, 
in a publication of the Moscow Patriarchate’s West European Exarchate which 
came out in Paris in 1960, it is maintained that it was Trotsky who pursued 
an “anticlerical” policy, subsequent Soviet leaders having taken a completely 
different attitude toward the: Church.15 Kaganovich was accused in the ninth 
issue of Molodaya gvardiya for 1965 of having been the “main inspirer” of the 
destruction of ancient monuments in Moscow; it was on his orders that the 
famous Sukharev Tower was pulled: down and that the Church of Vasily the 
Blessed on-Red Square was to have suffered a similar fate. As for the “German 
predators,” they have been blamed for the destruction of literally all Russian 
religious relics even prior to the invasion in 1941. We read, for example, in a 
propaganda publication of the Moscow Patriarchate dating from 1942 designed 
to whip up anti-German feeling abroad that 


The Orthodox population has been listening with anguish to accounts of the 
destruction of Orthodox churches by the fascist bands, of the desecration of Ortho- 
dox shrines, of the destruction of holy places and sacred antique monuments, of the 
annihilation of everything sacred and dear to the Russian heart. The destruction 
and sacrilege in churches in Kalinin, Solnechnogorsk, Volokolamsk, Mozhaisk, 
Vereya and Borovsk, and the devastation and destruction of ancient and modern 
sacred shrines in monasteries and villages of the Moscow Oblast where monuments 
of art and architecture also perished at the hands of the fascists, monuments treas- 
ured by the world of art and now irretrievably lost and completely irreplaceable, 
were mourned in Moscow and raised a storm of fury against the savage enemy.!® 


13 Ibid., p. 65. 

U Thid.. 

15 Prof. S. V. Troitsky, O nepravde karlovatskogo raskola (On the Iniquity of the Karlovci Schism), 
Paris, 1960, p. 67. 

18 Pravda o religii » Rossii (The Truth About Religion ın Russia), Moscow, 1942, p. 214. 
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In 1962, Nauka i religiya reported that in 1916 there were no fewer than 
77,727 Orthodox places of worship in Russia, including 54,174 churches proper. 
However, as a result of revolutionary terror and the subsequent fierce campaign 
against religion, by 1941 there were only slightly over 4,000 Russian Orthodox 
churches. Although, thanks to the fact that the Germans did not forbid the 
reopening of churches on the territory they occupied during World War II, and 
also to the slackening-off of antireligious activities during the years of Stalin’s 
“personality cult,” this number had risen to over 15,000 by 1948,17 during the 
course of the renewed drive against religion started in 1958 no fewer than 10,000 
Orthodox churches as well as dozens of monasteries were forcibly closed, as 
was pointed out by the Moscow priests Eshliman and Yakunin in their letter 
to Patriarch Aleksii in 1965.18 The number of Orthodox churches presently in 
use is thus not more than 5,000. It must also be remembered that in Russia 
there are numerous non-Orthodox Christian and non-Christian peoples who 
also had their churches, which for them too were historical and cultural treasures. 


Thus, under the Soviet regime approximately 50,000 old Orthodox churches 
perished, many of them irreplaceable cultural and religious monuments.’ The 
question is: Will the present campaign to preserve those remaining be successful? 


Here it must be said that under a one-party dictatorship based not only on 
the class principle but also on a universally binding ideology of militant atheistic 
materialism, in a country where religious organizations have no rights at all 
and any form of religious piety is condemned, the prospects for a positive, 
painless solution of this problem are nil. 


The Soviet press, beside publishing the views of those anxious to preserve 
the nation’s cultural monuments and giving examples of the clash of interests 
in the restoration of former shrines, has been citing orthodox Party views on 
this question, particularly when places of worship’ have been involved. First to 
appear was an “explanatory” article on the “legislation on cults” published by 
Nauka i religiya in late 1961 in which the author, A. Valentinov, spoke out against 
“preoccupation” with the restoration of churches.1® Some four years later, 
D. Sharapov wrote in Jzvestia that, in the words of a Russian proverb, “not 
evety prince is to be honored”: history should be approached from a class 
standpoint, and only that which bore a revolutionary character and helped to 
undermine the power of the Tsars should be preserved.?° In a subsequent issue 
of the newspaper, Doctor of Historical Sciences M. Belevsky, recalling Lenin’s 
attitude to “Russia’s worst enemies,” condemned. all propaganda for the ancient 
sepulchers of the Moscow princes and Tsars, and expressed regret that the monu- 
ment to Emperor Nicholas I in Leningrad had not yet been demolished.*! In 
Komsomolskaya pravda, a certain S. S. Smirnov proposed that less attention be 





17 Nauka i religiya, 1962, No. 11, pp. 57, 59 and 60. 

18 See Rev. Dimitry Konstantinow, “Further Proof of the Incontrovertible,” Bulletin, 1966, No. 7. 
19 Nauka ı religiya, 1961, No. 10, p. 91. 

20 Tzsestsa, October 30, 1965. 
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paid to ancient monuments and more to creating new monuments in honor of 
the heroism displayed by the Soviet people during World War I.2? 

Taking their cue from the central Party press, atheistic apparatchiki ate 
conniving at the destruction of derelict churches, while unscrupulous individuals 
with a business flair are plundering half-ruined churches of whatever they can— 
church plate, icons, and even entire iconostases—and selling it to native or 
foreign antique lovers for hard cash.*8 In the light of the foregoing, there is 
something tragically impotent about the plea made in Literaturnaya gazeta by 
Leonid Leonov that for as long as the pros and cons of the preservation of 
churches were being debated, “a soldier with a rifle, even unloaded,” be posted 
near each of the more unprotected ones in order to prevent further destruction 
and pillage. *4 : 

Until the minds of the Soviet people are thoroughly purged of the militantly 
atheistic ideas of Communism, and until the Church’s right to exist and fulfill 
its proper function is recognized in practice as well as in, theory, the present 
situation will remain unchanged: on the one hand there will be protests from 
those sincerely concerned at the fate of the nation’s ancient relics, while on the 
other there will be not only an absence of broad measures to preserve the latter 
but actual opposition to the implementation of such measures on the part of the 
local authorities. 

N. Teodorovich 


Domestie Affairs 


A Soviet Discussion on the Concept of Nationhood 


The present discussion in the Soviet‘Union on what is to be understood by 
the term “nation” can be traced back to deliberations prior to the Twenty- 
Second Party Congress on the draft of the new Party program, in particular to 
the inclusion in this program of a thesis to the effect that nations flourish under 
socialism, and that the existing forms of national statehood enjoyed by the 
. peoples of the USSR should be fully exploited and further perfected. The 
discussion flared up with particular intensity in 1964, in the columns of philo- 
sophical journals such as’ Voprosy filosofii, and in late 1965 moved over to Voprosy 
istorii. The present article is an attempt to establish the general trends in this 
discussion, which has assumed considerable importance for the national status 
of the peoples of the USSR. f 
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The discussion itself, and the inclusion of the above-mentioned thesis in the 
new Party Program, were prompted largely ‘ky developments in the sphere of 
. foreign policy, in particular by the growing separatist tendencies within the 
` socialist camp and by the course being taken by the national liberation move- 
, ments in Asia and Africa. P. M. Rogachev and M. A. Sverdlin, both Candidates 
of Philosophical Sciences, noted in a Voprosy istorii article that the need to define 
the concept of nationhood more precisely was particularly great in the light of 
the “ideological struggle” taking place ‘in tne international arena, while an 
editorial preface to the article commented in the same vein that 


The grandiose changes in the field of international relations, and the evolution 
of separate nations both in the Soviet Union and abroad, insistently demand further 
examination of the theory of nationhood.? i 


Even more specific was s. T. Kaltakhchyan, eis said that the discussion 
was necessäry in view of not only the tremendous variety of nations in the 
twentieth century and the tempestuous growth of national ‘consciousness in 
Asia, Africa and Latin America, but also the new relations between'nations and 
national states in the socialist world.® 


It can thus be said that the discussion urder. consideration arose for very 
much the same reasons as interest in the theoretical aspect of the nationality 
problem revived during’ the late forties and early fifties. Until 1949, the nation- 
hood theory formulated by Stalin back in 1913 prevailed. According to this 
theory, 


A nation is a historically formed, stable community of people which has grown 
up on the basis of a community of language, territory, economic life and mentality, 
the latter manifesting itself in a community of culture. 


The absence of only one of these attributes, it was na, meant that “ 
nation ceases to be a nation.”4- 


However, political developments abroad such as Tito’s breakaway from the 
Communist empire in 1948, the Sovietization of the “people’s democracies,” and 
especially the coming to power of the Commurists in China in 1949, necessitated 
a revision of the Soviet position on the nationality question, and in 1949 Stalin 
presented a new theory in his work The Nationality Question and Leninism which , 
was immediately taken up by the entire Soviet historiographical world. In order 
to give his theory a Marxist-Leninist foundatian and also to give Soviet policy 
on the nationality problem an appearance of consistency, Stalin backdated the 
above work to 1929, making the necessary insertions in his other works. The new 
theory made a distinction between “bourgeois nations” and “socialist nations” 
(a term borrowed from Lenin), the latter representing theultimate stage in the 
development of the former. In contrast to Stalin’s earlier work, Marxism and the 
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_ Nationality Question, ia which'it was postulated that the collapse of nationalism 
was only possible with the’collapse of the bourgeoisie,’ the fate of the one being 
bound up with the fate of the other, the new theory said that “the liquidation of 
the bourgeois nations does not mean the liquidation of nations in general, but 
only the liquidation of the bourgeois nations.”® Stalin explained: 


From the ruins of the old bourgeois nations new, socialist, nations are arising 


and developing which are much more compact than any bourgeois nation ..., much 
more socially homogeneous [vsenarodnymi, “of all the people”] than any bourgeois 
nation.” 


Stalin relegated the withering away of national dissimilarities and the merging 
of nations to a remote future, which, he said, could come =, “after the realization 
of a dictatorship of the proletariat on a world scale,” or “after the victory of 
socialism in all countries of the world.”® At the same time, the initial period of a 
world-wide dictatorship of the proletariat would see nations and national lan- 
guages “grow and flourish.”® 


Stalin adamantly refused to include in his conception of a nation, especially a 
socialist one, the idea of a separate national state. Attempts to link these two 
concepts, he said, would merely result in a justification of “bourgeois nationalism,” 
and could not be defended either on theoretical ‘grounds or on the basis of the 
practical experience of “national construction” in the USSR (i.e., the creation of a 
single, multinational, Soviet state).19 


Both of Stalin’s theories on nationhood are basically economic in character. 
An “economic community,” i.e., close economic ties, a common domestic 
market and a common economic system, was the main and decisive factor in the 
formation of a nation and its subsequent fate. Moreover, according to Stalin, 


A nation 1s not simply a historical category, but a historical category of a certain 
epoch, the epoch of budding capitalism.4 


Consequently, 


. there were not, and could not be, any nations in the precapitalist period, since 
there were as yet no national markets, there were neither economic nor cultural 
national centers, so that there were not those factors which liquidate the economic 
disunity of a given people and draw together the previously disunited elements of 
the people into a national entity.!* 


Other elements of the two theories bore a resemblance to the German 
“cultural-objective” or “cultural-historical” theory, which regarded a people as 
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a historically formed community of individuals characterized by a national con- 
sciousness and a common language, territory, culture and mentality, the essential 
difference being that Stalin’s concept included the idea of an economic community. 
Stalin’s views on nationhood were predominant in the USSR until 1961, and are 
still predominant in Party literature today. 

The discussion now taking place in the Soviet Union is marked chiefly by 
a general deviation from Stalin’s dogmatic standpoint, a deviation which comes 
out in different ways in different debaters. The latter, however, while making 
interesting and important contributions to the nationhood theory, are compelled 
in a measure to adhere to generally-accepted Marxist principles. Indeed, some of 
them lean exclusively on Marx, Engels and Lenin (especially Lenin), producing 
allegations such as that Lenin was the first to define in Marxist literature the more 
ot less stable attributes of a nation. However, since Lenin did not leave behind 
any definition of what he understood by “nation,” and since in general his 
utterances on the matter are inconsistent and contradictory, the debaters too draw 

a variety of conclusions. Let us now examine the most important of these. 


* 


According to Rogachev and Sverdlin, 


A nation is a historically formed community of people which 1s characterized 
by a stable community of economic life (with a working class), territory, language 
(especially literary) and sense of ethnic affiliation, as well as certain common traits 
respecting psychology, traditional way of life, culture and struggle for liberation.?? 


We see that here a “community of economic life” is given pride of place as the 
most important prerequisite for the formation of a nation. The authors, however, 
mindful of the fact that this conflicts with the actual situation in the USSR, explain 
that although the nations of the USSR do not live separate economic lives, the 
country’s economic organism, for all its unity, “is made up of separate parts, 
whose economic relations with each other are still national-political relations.’’!* 


As regards community of territory, Rogachev and Sverdlin maintain that this 
implies not merely geographical proximity, but that the people concerned live 
together in a single state. They go as far as to say that “without territorial unity, 
there can be no nation even when other attributes of a national community are 
present.’?15 


A “sense of ethnic affiliation,” the authors continue, is only “elementary.” 
Such an awareness, in their opinion, is classless in character and an elementary 
characteristic of any nation. The authors make £ distinction between an awareness 
of ethnic affiliation and “national awareness,” which they describe as an element 
of ideology including 





13 Voprosy istorii, 1966, No. 1, p. 45. 
14 Ihid., p. 37. 
15 Ihid. 


. an awareness of national affiliation, a devotion to national values, a feeling of 
national pride, and an awareness of a community of interests in the liberation 
'struggle.!® 


This attribute, however, according to Rogachev and Sverdlin, varies from 
class to class, is not stable, and cannot therefore be properly incorporated in the 
concept of nationhood. 


_ The two philosophers do not include the element of national statehood in 
their definition of a nation, since “outside the system of socialism there are still 
many instances of the formation of a nation before the formation of its national 
statehood.” The socialist nations, they say, already possess the attribute of national 
statehood.1? Rogachev and Sverdlin, in fact, recognize three types of nation. The 
first comprises “socially heterogeneous nations under conditions of developed 
capitalism,” or “bourgeois nations,” to use the Stalinist term. The authors 
condemn indiscriminate application of the latter term because “the features of the 
' ruling-class and the features of the bourgeois order do not always belong to ‘the 
entire nation as such,” the bourgeoisie being “only a part of the nation,” whose 
cultural role is “far from equaling its dominant position in the economy and its 
role in political life.” 18 There follow the socialist nations, which are 


. distinguished by social homogeneity, a community of economic interests, the 
presence of national statehood, a community of fate, a unity of culture and mentality, 
and an internationalist world outlook on the part of all social layers.!? 


Finally, say the authors, there are nations of a Op type, which 
are those arising from the ruins of the colonial system.?° 


A further, participant in the discussion, on the other hand, Doctor of Philo- 

sophical Sciences M. S. Dzhunusov, takes the view that all definitions of the term 

. “nation” are relative and that many points of departure could be taken in trying 
to find one. He offers the following three definitions: 

.a nation is a-large group of people distinguished by a stable community of 
language, ethnic territory, national consciousness, and specific national traits of 
culture and character which developed Sunag the formation of capitalist as well 
as socialist economic relations.24 $ 
... a nation is a form of social development inherent in a onun or socialist 
society and constituting an integral social and ethnic organism.?? 

...a nation is the highest form of an ethnic community of people formed on the 
basis of both bourgeois and socialist social relations.” 
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Dzhunusov himself prefers the last of these definitions, because it underscores 
the “unity of ethnic and socio-economic elements in national consolidation,” 24 
and because it draws attention to the “unity of and difference between bourgeois 
and socialist nations.” ‘These, he says, 


.. are distinguished from each other by the aggregate of social relations, which 
constitute the socio-economic, political and ideological content of national relations. 
They are united by common ethnic features: language, territory and national 
consciousness. ?5 


Dzhunusov maintains that he essence of a nation cannot be reduced to any 
one of its components and that the development of a nation is an “integral” 
process. He writes: 

The development of a nation finds express_on not only in an industrial and agri- 
cultural upswing, in a progressive change of its class structure and in the consolida- 
tion of national statehood, but also in the ceyeopment of language, national 
‘consciousness, national pride, etc.*® 


Dzhunusov further maintains that it is impossible to ignore such factors as the 
relations between nation and state, the limits, possibilities and forms of influence 
of state power on ethnic processes—the histories of formerly subjugated peoples 
having shown that the creation of national statehood accelerated national consoli- 
dation—or the influence of religion on these processes. ?? 


Thus, in contrast to Rogachev and Sverdlin, Dzhunusov considers purely 
ethnic processes, not economic factors, as playing the major role in the origination 
and consolidation of a nation. He places greater emphasis on national statehood 
and national consciousness, considering the latter to be inherent in all nations 
without exception. Dzhunusov also disagrees with the assertion, made by Roga- 
chey and Sverdlin, that a community of territory cannot exist beyond state fron- 
tiers.?® Although likewise condemning absolutization (i.e., indiscriminate appli- 
cation) of the Stalinist concept of the “bourgeois nation,” he regards the replacement 
of: this term by that of “socially heterogenzous nations under conditions of 
developed capitalism” as unfortunate. Dzhunusov does not, however, offer a 
definition of his own, merely speaking of “the nations of a bourgeois society” in 
accordance with Lenin’s “two nations” thesis.?® 


Another theorist, Candidate of Philosophical Sciences S. T. Kaltakhchyan, 
prefers not to go beyond what the founding fathers of Marxism-Leninism said on 
‘ the subject. He expresses the view that “the sole correct interpretation of the 
essence of a nation is given by the historico-economic theory of a nation first 
worked out by K. Marx and F. Engels and thorcughly developed by V. I. Lenin,” 30 
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maintaining that the term “nation” need only include the extremely general 
attributes of a common economic basis, territory and language, as well as a 
sense of ethnic affiliation.*! From his argumentation, moreover, it follows that the 
last of these could also be left.out of the reckoning, leaving the three selected by 
Lenin.®? Kaltakhchyan, in fact, is against including among the basic attributes of 
a nation—any nation—those of a common mentality, national character, culture 
and (especially) national consciousness. According to him, neither Marx nor Lenin 
noted any such features as binding together nations of a capitalist society, and 
when they did speak of such common features, they did so with discrimination, 
with due regard for their class character.3? However, the author remarks, 


As far as socialist nations are concerned, we should speak not of separate elements 
of a spiritual community of people, but of a genuine community of national culture 
and national character accompanied by a growth of international traits.54 


At the same time, there is an anti-Leninist note in some of what Kaltrakhchyan 
has to say. Thus, he contradicts Lenin’s thesis that the proletariat is international 
and has no fatherland by quoting Marx and asserting that “the proletariat is also 
national,” that “the immediate arena of its struggle is its own country,” this 
struggle being, of course, “national in form.”*5 Kaltakhchyan further alleges that 


Lenin always underlined the significance of state frontiers for socialist nations 
as well, [since without these frontiers] the right of nations to self-determination 
generally becomes a fiction. . „3% 


With the aid of isolated quotations from Lenin, Kaltakhchyan attempts to 
prove that “frontiers established in accordance with the ‘sympathies’ of the popu- 


lation are necessary even now for the development of national statehood,” and 
that 


...a socialist nation is a community formed, as a result of a victory of socialism, 
from people having a single language, a unified territory, and a community of 
economic interests, state, culture and mentality coupled with an international world 
outlook and growing features of international communities of economic, cultural 
and socio-political life.37 
Candidate of Historical Sciences M. O. Mnatsakanyan confines himself to 
the question of the significance of national statehood in the formation of a nation 
and in its subsequent fate. Proceeding from pronouncements by Marx, Engels 
and Lenin, he comes to the following conclusion: 
Thus, an indisputable truth emerges: not a single nation can bypass, in the 


course of its prolonged historical development, the most important historical stage 
of independent life as a state. National statehood 1s not just a tremendously important 
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progressive factor influencing national-life, a condition promoting national consolida- 
tion. It is an important component of a nation which determines its essence and 
inherent character.3® 


Mnatsakanyan accordingly defines a nation as a 
. historically formed stable community of people possessing a common language, 


a common territory, common economic ties and a common state system. 3? ~ 


“Specific attributes”—namely, “a community of national culture, ideologico- 
political and socio-economic life, and individual national characteristics” —are not 
included in this definition of a nation since these are “peculiar to socilist nations 
and are not attributes of the nations of a capitalist society.”4° The conclusion 
from this is that 


. a. socialist nation is a historical community of people which has arisen within 
the framework of its statehood on the basis of a community of language, territory, 
and socio-economic, ideologico-political and cultural life.4 


In his anxiety to emphasize the importance of national statehood, Mnatsa- 
kanyan is not averse to ascribing to Lenin the view that “the economic foundation 
of socialism cannot in itself lead to.a firm union of nations,” that upon this 
foundation there had to be “democratic political institutions and political inter- 
relationships based on the principles of equal rights and respect for the state 
independence and sovereignty of nations.” 42 He generally relegates the economic 
factor to a secondary position in the origin and life of a nation, observing that 


` . apparently stable attributes of any nation whatsoever, such as a community of 
ethnic territory [and] economic ties, may be disrupted, sometimes for a long period, 
without a nation’s ceasing to exist,4% 


Moreover, Mnatsakanyan continues, 


In the present epoch, nations have been torming, nations actually exist in whose 
lives a community of economic ties, an internal all-national market, exists only in 
the form of a tendency . . . in these new nations the economic attribute is, as a rule, 
„weakly pronounced, while other attributes, such as statehood, national conscious- 
ness and the tradition of struggle for liberation, have been strongly developed.*4 


In the USSR, on the other hand, the author goes on, an “international, 
unified, all-Union market” has arisen instead of an internal all-nation one. Never- 
theless, he says, in the USSR “nations, national culture and languages are flourish- 
ing, and the sovereignty of the Soviet national republics is consolidating, that is, 
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other attributes of a nation are continuing to develop.”*5 In general, declares 
Mnatsakanyan,. 


Belittlement of the role of nationel statehood in general, and Soviet national 
statehood in particular, cannot serve the cause of further consolidating friendship 
between the peoples of the USSR and strengthening the unity of the socialist 
system. ... Even a general interpretation of national statehood shows that this is 
an inseparable part of socialist nations, that these two concepts are inseparable. . .46 


It is worth noting the definition of a nation offered by V. V. Rudnev in 
Ukrainskyy istorychnyy zhurnal. According to him, a nation is a historical category 
whose appearance is connected with “the epoch of capitalism in the case of old 
nations and with the epoch of socialism in the case of the new socialist ones.” 
A community of economic life, he says, is the principal attribute of a nation, other 
main features of any nation being a common language, territory and national 
mentality or character, the last'of these determining the nature of the national 
culture and the people’s way of life, customs and “progressive traditions.” Rudnev 
further declares that national statehood, while “not essential for the consolidation 
of bourgeois nations,” is at the same time “an inseparable attribute of socialist 
nations.” 47 2 


Thus, characteristic deviations on the part of present-day Soviet theoreticians 
from the Stalinist conception of a nation are the inclusion of national statehood 
among its’ basic attributes and a refusal to apply the term “bourgeois nations” 
indiscriminately to the population of all non-Communist countries. The “socialist 
nations” and their statehood are regarded not merely as the highest form of national 
community but as an ideal form of social development. Assertions to the effect that 
the development of the socialist nations will continue in a Communist society, in 
the form of “Communist nations,” are not without significance. 


To these general deviations of a national-Communist character may be added 
the abandonment of the view that if one of the attributes mentioned by Stalin is 
" Jacking there can be no nation. It is now maintained, for example, that nations can 
and do exist whose economic life has little or nothing in common (e.g., the 
“socialist nations” of the USSR and the developing nations of Africa and Asia). 

Another very important point is the shifting of the stress from economic to 
ethnic and subjective factors such as cultural development, national traditions, 
national consciousness, national movements and the national-political struggle. 


* 


The emergence of all these new ideas on the nationhood question, and 
particularly the focusing of attention on the problems of a multinational structure, 
are new developments which may be said to bear the seeds of far-reaching political 
tendencies. That these developments in many respects do not accord with the 
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policies and views of the Party leaders is clear from the postulates set forth in The 
Foundations of Scientific Communism, a work published in 1966 by the Party Central . 
Committee’s Academy of Social Sciences and compiled by such prominent Soviet 
theoreticians as P. N. Fedoseyev, Y. I. Bugayev and G. P. Frantsov. Here, the 
Stalinist definition of a nation is retained without any changes or additions 
whatsoever.48 As a warning to those who would deviate from this definition, the 
' attempts of “bourgeois sociologists” to present-the development of a nation as 
“a continuous accumulation of specific national traits, an endless development of 
-the nation’s characteristics,” are condemned. Significant in this respect is the 
inclusion of Lenin’s statement that 


The proletariat cannot support any strengthening of nationalism; on the con- 
trary, it supports everything which helps to efface national differences and bring 
down national barriers, everything which mzkes ties between nationalities closer 
and closer. . .4° i 


There is accordingly more talk of the factors which under the conditions of 
extended Communist construction in the USSR are allegedly leading to a merging 
of the various nationalities in all spheres of social life. These factors, it is said, 
include the development of an economic community, the enhancement of the 
multinational character of the populations of individual republics and oblasts, 
the mutual rapprochement and enrichment of the national cultures, voluntary study 
of the Russian language by the non-Russian peoples of the USSR for the purpose 
of gaining access to world culture, the ideological and political unity of the peoples 
of the USSR, and the common fight against “local nationalism” and “any kind 
of great-power chauvinism.”5° On the question of the national ‘statehood of the 
peoples of the USSR, it is declared that although “the Party proceeds from the 
necessity of making the maximum use, in Communist construction, of the existing 
forms of national statehood, which will develop further,” “scientific Communism 
regards national-territorial formations not as ends in themselves, not as eternal, 
immutable categories, but as transitional stages on the way to complete unity 
between nations and nationalities.” 51 l 


As regards the socialist-bloc countries as a whole, The Foundations of Scientific 
Communism says that “state and national dissimilarities will still exist long after 
the victory of socialism in all countries,” and will only begin to fade away when 
an economic community is achieved between the latter.52 As regards the nations 
of thé USSR and their respective political statuses, the reader is reminded that a 
“new and unprecedented historical community of people” has arisen—namely, 
the “Soviet people,” which 

As a form of unity between all the nations and nationalities of the USSR... 
expresses a new international community of sccialist nations born of a united eco- 





48 Osnovy nauchnogo kommiunizma (The Foundations of Scientific Communism), Moscow, 1966, p. 445. 
49 Tbid., p. 446 i 
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nomic system and of socialist social relations. . . . The Soviet people is a synthesis, a 
combination of a number of nations and nationalities bound together by a unity 
of aim and interests, of economic, political and ideological life, by a community of 
motherland, territory and socialist (as regards content) culture, and by a common 
language serving for intercourse between the natıons.53 


In other words, in the USSR a new and unified nation has arisen with all the 
necessary attributes, including a common language—Russian. The implication 
here is that all attempts to perpetuate the individual nations of the USSR, not 
to speak of their national statehood, are not only vain but harmful. 

Interesting in this respect is an article by Candidate of Juridical Sciences P. G. 
Semenov entitled “The Nation and National Statehood in the USSR.”54 Semenov 
is against classifying national statehood as an inseparable attribute of a “socialist 
nation,” and holds the view that the national statehood of the peoples of the USSR 
does not stem directly from the fact that the USSR has a multinational population, 
and is not an expression of historical regularity (i.e., inevitability),5® but actually 
results from Bolshevik tactics. He backs up-his case by referring to Lenin’s 
nationality policy, which was not in its initial form dictated by the fact that the 
Russian Empire had a multinational population. Until 1917, says Semenov, Lenin 
was against dividing Russia up into national entities, i.e., giving the non-Russian 
peoples national-cultural autonomy and reorganizing Russia on a federal basis. 
Only “extreme exacerbation of the nationality question,” in particular the appear- 
ance of independent national states on the fringe of the Russian Empire, forced 
Lenin and his Bolshevik colleagues to revise their nationality policy and have 
recourse to the principles of federation and national-territorial autonomy in their 
drive to establish the new Soviet state. Although, Semenov continues, practically 
all the nations living within the borders of the USSR now enjoy national state- 
hood, in principle a “socialist” nation can exist without it.?® Here one cannot but 
agree with the writer: the national statehood of the nations and nationalities of 
the USSR is nothing more than a fiction, a previous assertion by Semenov that 
national-political sovereignty was their “most important and indispensable 
attribute” having been made merely out of tactical considerations.’ In fact, 
Semenov warns that 


The thesis that national statehood 1s an attribute of a-socialist nation... is 
erroneous not only because its initial premise 1s false, but also because ıt is, in our 
opinion, indissolubly bound up with false ideas on the future of Soviet national- 
state development.58 


: The above thesis, Semenov continues, ignores the fact that the Party line, as 
set forth in the Party Program, is to abolish the frontiers between individual 
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Soviet republics, liquidate the national statehood of these republics, and thereby 
achieve “complete unity between the Soviet nations and nationalities.” ‘These, he 
says, will continue to exist and develop outside the framework of national state- 

_ hood. According to Semenov, national statehood is bound to die out in the USSR, 
the only question being in what way and how ay this will happen. However, 
he says, 


. this is a lengthy, prolonged process taking place naturally under the influence: 
of a number of factors of an objective and subjective charactet; it must not be - 
hastened by administrative measures (this might merely cause a resurgence of 
nationalism), neither should artificial obstacles be erected in its path.? 


Thus, there seem to be considerable differences of opinion between the Party 
and the majority of those who took part in the discussion here under review as 
regards the concept of a “nation,” in particular that of a “socialist nation.” The 
Party was prompted to launch the discussion by developments outside the Soviet - 
Union—namely, the growth of national separatism in the socialist bloc and the 
increase of nationalism in Asia and Africa—, being concerned least of all about 
relations between the nations of the Soviet Union. However, as we have seen, it 
took a turn different from the one the Party would have liked, and has had the 
effect of spotlighsag s one of ine major un problems ‘confronting Soviet 


ideologists. 
P. Urban 
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REVIEWS 


The Periodical Press 


Under the Soviet regime, agriculture was the scene of a particularly drastic 
upheaval, since not only were the land and means of production expropriated, but 
an extremely large social and economic class, the peasantry, was liquidated in its 
entirety. At the same time, agriculture is the most backward sector of the entire 
Soviet economy, despite all the Party’s endeavors. One might indeed say that a 
drastic upheaval followed by a permanent crisis is typical of the practical appli- 
cation of Marxist theory in the field of agriculture. 


Every spring, when field operations are due to commence, urgent appeals 

‘ to state and collective farm workers to redouble their efforts are made in leading 

Party press organs. Acknowledgements of progress made thus fat are generally 

followed by references to grave blunders and failures to meet the plan. Typical in 

this respect is a recent Partiinaya zhizn editorial entitled “The Most Important 
Tasks of the Rural Party Organizations,” which warns that 


... however considerable the success, rural Party organizations and farm managers 
have no right to tolerate the slightest let-up, or to relax attention to questions 
connected with further boosting collective and state farm production. That which 
has been achieved is only a part of the vast amount of work which still has to be 
done ın order to create a stable and highly efficient agriculture (Partiinaya zhizn, 
1967, No. 6, page 3). 


The history of so-called Communist construction is rich in alleged turning 
points in Soviet agricultural development. The last of these was the Party Central 
Committee’s plenary meeting of March 1965, at which a number of resolutions 
aimed at bringing about a major upswing in this sector were adopted. However, 
if the favorable climatic conditions of the past year are discquated, the progress 
made since that meeting has been negligible. The Party leaders are opening the 
new agricultural year by repeating truisms such as: 

Increasing yields from each hectare of land is the major possibility for raising the 
production of grain and other crops. How can this great possibility be exploited? 
We know how, namely by tilling the soil and doing all the field work well and 
during the optimal periods, introducing scientifically based crop rotation so as to 
place crops in accordance with the best predecessors, making fuller use of local 
fertilizer and applying mineral fertilizer with regard for the needs of the soil, carrying 
out strain renovation, improving seed quality, and so on. In short, by raising arable 
farming standards (pages 3—4). 


It transpires, however, that even these elementary requirements are by no 
means always observed. We are told: 


Unfortunately, many Party organizations have not yet launched a persistent 
campaign for raising arable farming standards. In many farms in the Zaporozhe 
Oblast, for example, violation of basic agrotechnical requirements and soil- 
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preparation schedules 1s tolerated, crops are often placed in accordance with unsuit- 
able predecessors, and little use is made of local fertilizers. This has had deplorable 
consequences: during the last five years, the average harvest of the major crop, 
winter wheat, has dropped by 360 kilograms per hectare as compared with the 
preceding five-year period (page 4). 


It is extremely significant that such a drop in wheat yields should have occurred 
in the Zaporozhe Oblast, which enjoys a fertile soil and the best possible location 
from the point of view of climate. 


The fourth issue of Kommunist, which carne out at about the same time as 
the issue of Partiinaya zhizn from which the above quotations are taken, opens 
with an editorial under the heading “The Mighty Strength of the Kolkhoz 
System,” where it is declared that 


Socialism ın the country consists first and foremost in the kolkhoz system, 
which is the material embodiment of Lenin’s cooperative plan (Kommunist, 1967, 
No. 4, p. 3). 


The kolkhoz system, for its part, is described as 


...a socio-economic organization of the peasantry under socialism which arose as 
the result of a voluntary union of small producers and which is run ın the interests 
of strengthening socialist society and of enhanzing the effectiveness of artel produc- 
tion and the material well-being of the kolkhcz workers (¢bid.). 


Without examining these dubious utterances in detail, we shall say merely that 
the reference to the “voluntary union of small producers” has a distinctly mock- 
ing ring, while the statement about “enhancing the effectiveness of artel produc- 
tion” has been discredited by the last of our Parziinaya zhizn quotations. The 
Kommunist editorial goes on to describe the kolkhoz system as an institution 
capable of successfully combining communal and private interests and solving 
the most difficult problems involved in the reorganization of peasant life. The 
kolkhoz system is also praised for its “internationalism”— which can only be a 
reference to the circumstance that collectivization has been implemented and 
legalized in all the Union republics in equal measure. The editors add that 


During half a century’s development of the Soviet countryside a new type of 
peasant—a collectivist and active fighter for the construction of Communism—has 
arisen (page 7). 


The following article, entitled “Industria ize Agriculture!”, deals with the 
material and technical basis of Soviet agriculture, electrification being regarded 
here as the number one task. Other topics discussed include “chemicalization” 
(i.e., the use of chemicals on a mass scale in agriculture), the industrial production 
of fodder, and the wholesale trade of the collective farms. 


Despite its purely technical character, the next article too, entitled “Potentiali- 
ties in Kolkhoz Production,” is overflowing with praise for the kolkhoz system, . 
which has allegedly been responsible for bestowing such benefits on the peasant 
as city clothes, radio and television. At the same time, the author, kolkhoz chair- 
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man Denisenkov, maintains that such improvements, which he says were incon- 
ceivable thirteen years ago, came despite “thoughtless, hasty reorganizations” 
_and “administrative coercion” (page 19). Denisenko further remarks that “in 
general the provision of collective farms with technical equipment is far from 
_ perfect” (page 20). 

Also significant is an article entitled “Grain i in the Steppes” by 'Y. Cheredni- 
chenko on the subject of the virgin lands, which, one is given to believe, have 
been fully reclaimed. Despite its tendentious optimism, this contribution contains 
the following lines: 


The thirteenth grain harvest from the virgin lands... The virgin land teams 
have already passed into history, and the first gray hairs have begun to silver the 
temples of those who came here as youngsters, yet the quarreling between the real 
boss and the boss for an hour is not subsiding... (Page 37.) . 


This is a reference to the fact that many managers of state and collective farms 
set up in the virgin lands on the basis of directives regard these farms as having 
no future, so that they, the managers, are merely “bosses for an hour.” 


The collective farms, in addition to being exhorted to show greater enthusiasm, 
are reminded that fulfilling the fixed state delivery plans is not their only obligation 
to the state. In the Parziinaya zhizn editorial, the farm manager is told that 


..the state plan assignment is a minimum. The Twenty-Third Party Congress 

stressed once more that, as already ruled by the March [1965] plenary meeting of the 

- Central Committee, each state and collective farm “must each year not only fulfill the 

firm plans but also sell to the state ever-increasing quantities of grain above the plan 

for higher prices, and make provision for above-plan purchases of sunflower, raw 

cotton, flax fiber, milk, wool, eggs and other produce” (Partiinaya zbızn, 1967, 
No. 6, page 4). 


He is further urged to 


. secure a rise in production permitting fulfillment of the country’s assignment as 
regards both total volume and all types of produce, as well as an increase of above- 
plan sales. To fulfill the plan assignment is the highest duty of every farm. Any 
arbitrary deviation from it constitutes a violation of state discipline (sbid.). 


_ ktis also said that guaranteed remuneration has been introduced for kolkhoz 
workers. However, there is no indication of the level of this remuneration, 
except that it is higher on the more prosperous farms. 


As in previous years, there are insistent demands that more effective use be 
made of agricultural machinery, much of which is in a shocking condition and 
represents unemployed capital. In this connection, the truism is repeated that 

..ın field husbandry, the best results are achieved by those farms whose managers 

' and Party organizations value and respect the machine operators, provide them with 
. good working and relaxation facilities, take constant care that they are paid better 
and on time, and morally and materially encourage the best workers (sbid., page 5). 


One of the major reasons for the stagnation of Soviet agriculture is lack of 
manpower, a consequence of the large-scale drift away from the countryside. 
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It is not only rank-and-file workers who are lacking, as we see from the following 
extract from a sketch in the same issue of Parziinaya zbizn called “Encounters in 
a Cossack Village,” the village being in the fertile Kuban region: 


Have you ever met a secretary of a kolkhez Party organization who has a broad, 
universal horizon—a knowledge of economics and agronomy, an extensive Marxist- 
Leninist training? You have? Wonderful, the only thing is, he has long been in the 

‘ oblast committee, where there is rather more scope. It is difficult if not impossible 
to find for the position of secretary a man with an absolutely impeccable record as an 
organizer, a man who has nothing but plusses and not a single minus (sbid., page 59). 


A farm can obviously not be expected to operate successfully if it is short of 
manpower and lacks a more or less competent management. The root of the 
trouble, however, lies in the Communist system itself, which compels many a 
peasant to leave his native village, while those peasants which do remain on the 
land find it impossible to work up any real irterest in collective farming. 

The general idea behind the contributions we have reviewed is to make the 
rural Party functionaries more diligently fulfill their functions of overseers and 
slave-drivers. It is perhaps typical that not a word is now being said about the 
introduction of a five-day week for the Soviet agricultural worker, which has 
recently been the subject of much hullabaloo in the country’s leading press 
organs. Evidently Soviet agricultural workers willbe expected to continue to work 
themselves to the bone from dawn to dusk. 

A. Gayev 


| Muzykalnye konkursy v proshlom i nastoyashchem | 
(Musical Competitions Past and Present) 


Published for the M. I. Glinka State Central Museum of Musical Culture by the “Muzyka” 
Publishing House, Moscow, 1966, 304 pp. 


This handbook is, to our knowledge, the only one to have appeared recently 
in which an attempt is made to present a general history of musical competitions 
in Europe. Professor A. Nikolayev offers an essay on “Competitions and the 
Development of the Interpreter’s Art”; L. Grigorev and Y. Platek one on the 
history of international competitions; and M. Yakovlev another on performers’ 
competitions in pre-Revolutionary and Soviet Russia. Then comes a brief sur- 
vey, country by country, of the competitions for musical performers now still 
being held. 

-Nikolayev deals with the historical development of musical competitions. 

After quoting Marpurg’s report of Louis Marchand’s confrontation with J. S. 
Bach in Dresden and his sudden disappearance from the city on the eve of a pro- 
posed contest between the two in improvization on the organ (pages 8-9), 
Nikolayev relates the story of the meeting between Handel and Scarlatti, in which 
the former proved superior in organ-playing and the latter on the harpsichord. 
Proceeding in chronological fashion to discuss instrumentalists of the eighteenth 
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and nineteenth centuries, he points out that in many cases they were also eminent 
' composers and that improvisation on a theme supplied by the audience was a 
regular feature of competitions between them, whereas in the present century 
a distinction is made between interpreters and composers. One reason for this 
was the introduction of the practice of demanding entrance fees to concerts, 
which first made possible the existence of interpreters as such. Nowadays, artists 
who combine the qualities of composer-improviser and interpreter are rare, and 
this has led to the virtual extinction of the art of public improvization. Niko- 
layev points out-that in the first half of the last century competitors still per- 
formed primarily works of their own composition, so that the composer was in 
the foreground; only in the latter half of the century did the performer’ s art 
become finally crystallized as a specialty devoted to the art of interpretation 


(page 10). 


Between 1949 and 1964, the author says that 56 Soviet performers took part 
in international competitions, winning 63 first and 64 second prizes (page 13). 
Explaining the reason for this achievement, he says: “Of decisive importance 
in all competitions was what may be called, in the full sense of the word, the 
style of the Soviet art of performance” (page 15). He then proceeds to offer a 
definition of this “Soviet style,” a definition which is made to include more or 
less everything that is aimed at not only in the USSR but also in other musical 
centers of Europe such as Paris, Vienna, London or Berlin: “the complete and 
truthful manifestation of the inner essence of the work performed,” “the creative, 
profound comprehension of the composer’s ideas,” etc. The “Soviet style” thus 
dissolves into general phrases in which it is impossible to discover anything 
specifically Soviet. 


Grigorev and Platek deal with the history, in particular the changing condi- 
tions and standards, of international musical contests, including the various 
„criteria employed, the various conditions imposed (such as age limits), the com- 
position of the programs and of the juries, the process of gradual elimination, the 
method of marking by means of points, etc. The history of each competition is 
described separately. The article is divided into three sections: “Four Decades of 
Modern Competitions”; “The Organization and Conduct of Competitions,” 
“Comments and Prospects.” 


The tendency of international musical competitions in recent years to develop, 
like sports contests, into a dual between the Soviets and the Americans is attrib- 
uted by the authors to the Americans. They refer to the United States’ “desire 
to prove the superiority [of American’ musicians] over the musicians of over 
countries, especially those of the Soviet Union” (page 44). A few lines later, they 
observe with obvious satisfaction: “Summing up the results [of competitions in 
Brussels, Moscow and Paris], one can say that the superiority of the Soviet 
‘teams’ becomes obvious.” As always, the authors omit to say that it is the USSR 
that has maneuvered other countries, including the USA, into this position, for 
the Soviets’ conduct is dictated by a chronic inferiority complex, by a desire to 
show that everything in the USSR is better than elsewhere. 
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Whereas the assertion of a “Soviet style” dissolves, as we have seen, into 
rather meaningless general phrases, the claim that Soviet performers owe much 
to efficient organization is more’ credible. To back up this claim, the authors 
quote the reaction of Gregor Piatigorsky during the Second International 
Tchaikovsky Competition i in Moscow: 


You do wonders here. Everything is ideally prepared and organized. Young 
musicians are trained for the competition by the best professors. You have authori- 
tative selection committees. In other countries, things are different. Whoever 
wants to go goes. But whether a musician is adequately prepared to take part in an 
extremely difficult competition is left to him to decide (page 45). 


This view may be accepted without qualiGcation. It indicates with alarming 
frankness the chaos that reigns in most Western countries, where the question of © 
competence in such matters is by no means a ways absolutely clear, and it is here 
that one should seek the reason for the occasional failure of the USA and other 
countries, not in the essential difference of some “Soviet style” of interpretation. 


‘Yakovlev deals with the problems of competitions in Russia and the Soviet 
Union. Here the name of Rubinstein is, of course, prominent. “Thanks to the 
fact,” he observes, “that musicians from all over the country studied in St. 
Petersburg, [the significance of] this prize [tke Rubinstein Prize, founded in 1890 
for the best pianist graduating from the St: Petersburg Conservatory] extended 
beyond far the bounds of the Conservatory” (page 49). Here no mention is made 
of the fact that at that time there were also many musicians from abroad who 
taught in St: Petersburg. This omission becomes particularly obvious when we 
compare what is said in the previous section (pages 43-44) about the contri- 
bution made to improving standards in America by teachers who had emigrated 
from Russia, such as Yefrem Zimbalist, R. Levina, Misha Elman and Gregor 
Piatigorsky. Here one or two points may be noted which are typical of the 
‘ Soviet attitude. The Soviets recognize that these pianists are capable of perfor- 
mances comparable to those of Soviet artists and so themselves explode the myth 
of a specifically “Soviet style”; they attempt to demonstrate that the Americans 
owe their present successes to the Russian sckool, since their best-known teachers 
come from Russia; finally, they are at pains to ignore the part played by various 
West European artists in the development of the Russian school. 


The alphabetical list of, countries and competitions held in them is followed 
~ by a list of the names and brief biographical details of Soviet prizewinners in 
international and all-Union competitions—some 390 in all. Herein lies the key 
to the political motive for publishing such a book. The USSR is celebrating this 
year its fiftieth anniversary, and is anxious to demonstrate the superiority of its | 
social and political system. Nothing is better calculated to serve this\purpose in 
the field of art than the activity of musical performers, for neither the theater, nor 
the cihema, nor. composers can reckon on such an enthusiastic reception, par- 
ticularly abroad, as they. The performer owes his success here to the fact that 
his performance before an audience is admired without any reflection on the . 
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audience’s part. The intellectual achievements and technical perfection, in par- 
ticular, of Soviet performers leave scarcely any room in the listener’s mind for 
the propaganda which would otherwise be a disturbing element. 

Despite its all-too-obvious political or ideological objectives, the appearance 
of this book is of interest to the musical world. It may be hoped that it will 
prompt the appearance in the West of similar publications that are more objective 
and exhaustive. It would be especially interesting to follow the subsequent 
careers of prizewinners, both in the East and in the West, and to see to what 
extent they have justified the honors accorded them. 

Bayram Riza 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


1 


‘ 


March 1967 


Meetings with electors held in the following 
cities and attended by the following Central 
Committee members: Kaliningrad (Moscow 
Oblast)—Politburo Candidate Member and All- 
Union Central Trade Union Council Chairman 
V. V. Grishin; Podolsk (Moscow Oblast)— 
Secretary L V. Kapitonov; Miass (Chelyabinsk 
Oblast)—Secretary M. S. Solomentsev; Volgo- 
grad—Politburo Member and Party Control 
Committee Chairman A. J. Pelše; Barnaul— 
Politburo Member and First Deputy Chairman 
of the Council of Ministers D. S. Polyansky; 
Kalinin—Politburo Member and Secretary 
A. N. Shelepin; Yaroslavl—Politburo Member 
and Secretary P. N. Demichev. 


Announcement that Soviet Minister of the 
Aviation Ministry P. V. Dementev and French 
Minister of the Armed Forces M. Pierre 
Messmer have discussed in Paris questions 
concerning the development of scientific, 
technical and economic cooperation, includıng 
trade, and determined for the immediate future 
the character and possible volume of goods 
exchanges. Messmer accepts invitation to 
visit USSR. 


Announcement that meeting of the Lenin and 
State Literature, Art and Architecture Prizes 
Committee, attended by prominent represen- 
tatives of culture from Moscow, Leningrad 
and the Union republics, has begun in Moscow 
under chairmanship of N. S. Tikhonov. 


Party Central Committee Politburo Member 
and First Deputy Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers D. S. Polyansky arrives in Pavlovsk 
(Altar Krai), Central Committee Politburo 
Membe1 and Chairman of the RSFSR Council 
of Ministers G. I. Voronov ın Omsk, and 
Central Committee Politburo Candidate Mem- 
ber and Secretary D. F. Ustinov ın Vladimir 
to attend meetings with electors. 


Soviet-North Korean agreements on eco- 
nomic, scientific and technical collaboiation 
and mutual goods deliveries in 1967 signed in 
Moscow after conclusion of negotiations 
between governmental delegations from" the 


* two countries, 
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Signing in Teheran of new long-term trade 
agreement between USSR and Iran, providing 
for 150-percent increase in volume of trade 
and for delivery of Soviet machinery, industrial 
materials and certain consumer goods. 


Publication of joint Soviet-Ethiopian com- 
meniqué on visit of Emperor Hailé Selassié 
I to USSR between February 27 and March 2, 
during which the Emperor visited Moscow 
and Leningrad and agreement was reached on 
the despatch of a delegation of Soviet specialists 
to Ethiopia to study ways and means of 
developing trade and economic collaboration 
between the two countries. Podgorny and 
Kosygin accept invitation to visit Ethiopia. 


Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-145.” 


Party Central Committee Polıtburo Member 
and First Deputy Chairman .of the Council of 
Ministers K. T. Mazurov arrives in Leningrad, 
Central Committee Politburo Candidate Mem- 
ber and Uzbek Central Committee First 
Sectetary Sh. R. Rashidov in Andizhan (Uzbek 
SSR), Central Committee Politburo Candidate 
Member and Chairman of the Ukrainian 
Council of Ministers V. V. Shcherbitsky in 
Dasprodzerzhinsk (Ukrainian SSR) and Cen- 
tral Committee Secretary B. N. Ponomarev ın 
Saratov to attend meetings with electors. 


Meetings with electors attended by Central 
Committee Politburo Candidate Member and 
Belorussian Central Committee First Secretary 
P. M. Masherov in Minsk and by Central 
Committee Secretary Y. V. Andropov in 
Novomoskovsk (Tula Oblast). 


Conference of sovkhoz directors, raion, 
Par-y committee secretaries and senior oblast 
officials ın Novosibirsk attended by Central 
Committee Politburo Member and First Deputy 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers D. S. 
Polyansky. 

Central Committee Politburo Member and 
Secretary M. A. Suslov arrives in Kuıbyshev, 
from where he travels to Tolyatti to meet 
electors. Central Committee Secretary M. S. 
Solomentsev meets electors at Chelyabinsk. 
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4 Central Committee Politburo Candidate Mem- 


ber and Kazakh Party Central Committee First 
Secretary D. A. Kunayev arrives in Bakanas 
(Kazakh SSR) to meet electors. 

Report of sll-Union two-day conference held 
in Leningrad by Union of Journalists of the 
USSR on preparations for fiftieth anniversary 
of Soviet regime. Conference attended by 
about two hundred leading journalists from 
Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev, Sverdlovsk, Riga, 
Khabarovsk and other cities; speakers included 
Central Committee sector head V. R. Sitnikov 
and Union’s board secretary V. I. Chemyshev. 

Announcement of publication of first issue 
of journal Kosmicheskaya ‘biologiya i meditsina 
(Space Biology and Medicine). 

Announcement that the Ministry of Agri- 
cultural Construction of the RSFSR has been 
reconstituted as a Union-republic ministry. 


5 First all-Union symposium on topical questions 
concerning the history of philosophy and the 
Leninist stage of its development, attended by 
historians of philosophy from the socialist 
countries, takes place'in Moscow. 

Report of decision by government and Party 
Central Committee of Belorussian SSR to 
publish a Belorussian Soviet Encyclopedia 
under chief editorship of Academician P. U. 
Brovka. First volume to be issued by January 
1969 (fiftieth anniversary of Belorussian SSR). 

Report of beginning of technical recon- 
struction of the “Pulkovo” Seismographical 
Station, founded sızty years ago. 


6 Kosygin meets his electors ın the Frunze 
Electoral District of Moscow. 

Announcement of decision to publish a 
Moldavian Soviet Encyclopedia, the last 
volume of which will be in Moldavian and 
Russian. General editor: President of the 
Academy of Sciences of the Moldavıan SSR 
Y. S. Grosul. 

Report published on negotiations con- 
cerning economic, scientific and technical 
cooperation between USSR and Korean 
People’s Democratic Republic, includıng the 
improvement of North Korea’s defense 
capability. Negotiations conducted during 
visit of North Korean governmental dele- 
gation to USSR February 13—March 3. 


Delegation from Supreme Soviet, headed by 
Deputy Chairman of Council‘of Nationalities 
S. O. Pritytsky, leaves Moscow for Bamako at 
invitation of National Assembly of Mali. 
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12 


13 


Death of Academician A. A. Raspletın, promi- 
nent radio and electronics designer. 

Publication of message from Central Com- 
mittee to Soviet women in connection with 
International Women’s Day. 


Central Committee Politburo member and 
Chairman of the Supreme Soviet Presidium 
N. V. Podgorny and Central Committee 
Politburo member and Ukrainian Party 
Central Committee First Secretary P. Y. Shelest 
meet thei electors in the Leningrad Electoral 
District of Moscow and in Kiev respectively. 

International symposium of Soviet and 
foreign women, devoted to the role of women 
in a socialist society, opens in Moscow. 
Speakers include Chairman of the Committee of 
Soviet Women N. V. Popova. 


Brezhnev meets his electors in the Bauman 
Electoral District of Moscow. 

` Central Committee and Council of Ministers 
adopt resolution on “further development and 
improvement of public catering.” 

Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-146.” 

Special session opens in Central Committee’s 
Institute of Marxism-Leninism devoted to 
completion of second edition of Marx’s and 
Engels’s works. Session opened by Institute 
Director Academician P. N. Pospelov and 
attended by historians, philosophers and 
economists from this Institute, the Central 
Committee’s Academy of Soctal Sciences and 
various institutions belonging to-the Academy 
of Sciences. 


Central Committee adopts resolution on ım- 
proving the work of village and settlement 
soviets. 

Report of meeting of Supreme Court under 
chairmanship of A. F. Gorkin to discuss im- 
provements in the organization and conduct 
of court trials and possibilities of enhancing 
their “educative effect.” Resolution adopted 
on application of Article 31 of Principles of 
Criminal Legislation. 


Elections of deputies to supreme and local 
soviets held in RSFSR and Ukrainian, Belo- 
russian, Uzbek, Kazakh, Moldavian, Latvian, 
Tadzhik and Turkmentan SSR’s. 

Fiftieth anniversary of February Revolution. 


Publication of TASS statement, in connection 
with foreign press reports of presence abroad 
of Stalin’s daughter Svetlana Alliluyeva and 
in reply to journalists’ enquiries, that at the end 
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of 1966 Alliluyeva was given a visa to go to 
India to bury her husband, an Indian citizen, 
who had died in the USSR. According to 
statement, the length of her stay abroad is her 
own affair, 

Arrıval in Moscow on unofficial friendly 
visit of Bulgarian officials, including Party 
Central Committee First Secretary and Premier 
Todor Zhivkov, Central Committee Politburo 
membet and First Deputy Premier Zhivko 
Zhivkov and Central Committee Politburo 
member and Deputy Premier Tano Tsolov, to 
discuss Soviet-Bulgarian relations in view of 
approaching lapse of Soviet-Bulgarian treaty 
of 1948. 

Fiftieth anniversary of /zrestia marked by 
special meeting opened by Brezhnev. Speeches 
by Podgorny and Jzvestia’s chief editor L. N. 
Tolkunov. 

Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-147.” 


14 Arrıval in Moscow of Federal Chancellor of 


Austrian Republic, Dr. Josef Klaus, on offictal 
visit at invitation of Soviet government. 

Report of opening in Moscow of first session 
of joint Soviet-Italian commission on scientific 
and technical collaboration between State 
Committee for Science and Technology and 
Italian firm Olivetti. (Commission set up in 
accordance with protocol on collaboration 
between these two bodies in development and 
application of systems for mechanization and 
automation of technical and administrative 
work and processing and transmission of in- 
formation.) 

Supreme Soviet Presidium issues decree on 
switch-over of state, cooperative and public 
(obshebestoennykb) enterprises, institutions and 
organizations to five-day working week with- 
out reducing the length of time worked. 

Arrival ın Moscow, at invitation of Central 
Committee, of delegation from East German 
Socialist Unity Party (SED), headed by SED 
Central Committee Secretary and Politburo 
member Kurt Hager, for exchange of views 
on further ıdeological collaboration. 

Agreement between “Novosti” agency and 
United Press of Pakistan on exchange of press 
materials signed in Moscow (on behalf of 
USSR by “Novosti” board chairman, 'B. S. 
Burkov), f 

Group of Party officials led by Central 
Committee candidate member and Culture 
Department head V. F. Shauro leaves Moscow 


15 


16 


17 


18 


fcr Warsaw at invitation of Polish United 
Workers’ Party Central Committee for ex- 
change of views. 


Dr. Josef Klaus visits Kosygia. Visit followed 
by talks on questions conceming Soviet- 
Austrian relations and international problems 
of mutual interest. 


Publication of reports by Central Electoral 
Commissions on elections to Union-republic 
supreme soviets held on March 12, 

Fifth anniversary of launching of Soviet 
artificial Earth satellite “Kosmos-1.” Statement 
that “Kosmos-110” yielded much information 
of interest to biologists and “Kosmos-122” 
ard “Kosmos-144” to meteorologists. ` 

Launching of Sovict artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-148.” 

Signing in Moscow of plan for cooperation 
between Soviet and Czech writers, including 
exchanges of visits to collect material, meet 
readers and discuss problems of mutual inter- 
est. Plan signed on behalf of USSR by board 
secretary of Union of Writers G. Markov. 


Publication of results of elections to supreme 
soviets of autonomous republics and to local 
soviets. 

Arrival in Moscow, at invitation of Central 
Committee and Soviet government, of Ru- 
manıan Party Central Committee Secretary 
General Nicolae Ceausescu, Central Committees 
Executive Committee and permanent Pre- 
sidium member and Chairman of the Council 
of Ministers Ion Gheorghe Maurer, and others. 

Central Committee Politburo Candidate 
Member and Georgian Party Central Commit- 
tee First Secretary V. P. Mzhavanadze meets 
his electors in Thilisi (Tiflis). 

Soviet-American consular convention rati- 
fied by US Senate. 

Soviet delegation comprising Aleksandr 
Tvardovaky (Society’s Vice-President), Irakly 
Abashidze, Aleksei Surkov and Georgy Breit- 
burd leaves Moscow for Rome to attend 
meeting of executive committee of European 
Writers’ Society. 

All-Union seminar of young artists, or- 
ganized by Ministry of Culture, Komsomol 
Central Committee and Union of Artists, 
opens in Moscow. 


Central Committee adopts resolution on publi- 
cation of third edition of Large Soviet Encyclo- 
pedia, Academician B. A. Vvedensky and L. S. 
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20 


21 


f 


Shaumyan confirmed as chief editor and 
deputy chief editor respectively. 
Governmental delegation headed by Deputy 
Chairman of State Committee for Foreign 
Economic Relations V. A. Sergeyev leaves 
Moscow for Ceylon to attend opening of 
metallurgical and tire factories built with 
Soviet economic and technical assistance. 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs charges Chinese 
Embassy in Moscow with permitting activities 
incompatible with the status of a foreign 
diplomatic mission. Ministry declares Embas- 


‚sy’s First Secretary Miao Ch'un and Third 


Secretary Sun Lin personae non gralae and 
demands their immediate departure from 
Soviet Union. 


Report of publication by Indonesian authori- 
ties of long list of books, etc., subject to con- 
fiscation and destruction within thirty days, 
including works of Lenin, books and bro- 
chures on USSR. Soviet journals, including 
Sovetskaya zbensbehma, Kultura i zbixn and 
Sovetsky soyuz, also banned. 

Elections held to supreme and local soviets 

in Georgia, Azerbaidzhan, Lithuania, Kirghi- 
zia, Armenia and Estonia, 
Soviet trade delegation, led by V. B. Spanda- 
ryan, head of Section for Trade with Southeast 
Asia and Near East at Ministry of Foreign 
Trade, arrives ın Kuala Lumpur to discuss 
restoration of direct commercial relations 
between USSR and Malaysia. 

Signing in Moscow of protocol on trade in 
1967 between USSR and Algeria. 


Announcement that experimental census of 
nine raions will be conducted March 23—30 in 
order to try out various census forms 
and methods of registration in preparation 
for forthcoming all-Union census. 

Announcement of arrival ın USSR of Mehdi 
Samu, Governor of the Central Bank of Iran, 
as guest of State Bank of the USSR. 

SED Central Committee delegation, headed 
by SED Central Committee First Secretary and 
Chairman of the Council of State Walter 
Ulbricht, arrives in Moscow on friendly 
visit at invitation of Soviet Party Central 


‚Committee. 


Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-149.” 


Conference called by Central Political Depart- 
ment of Soviet Army and Navy and devoted 
to problems of moral-psychological training 


under present conditions, takes place in Mos- 
cow. Conference attended by generals, ad- 
murals, senior officials of Defense Ministry, 
teachers from military academıes and training 
establishments, scientific workers and jour- 
nalists. Discussion of report by Deputy Head 
of Central! Political Department Colonel 
General M. Kh. Kalashnik, on tasks of the 
military press in connection with forthcoming 
fiftieth anniversary of Soviet regime. 

Soviet parliamentary delegation headed by 
J. V. Peive leaves Moscow for Palma 


- (Majorea) to attend spring sessions of Inter- 


parliamentary Union. 

Soviet delegation headed by Chairman of 
the Committee for Cultural Ties with Foreign 
Countries S. K. Romanovsky flies to Hanoi 
to negotiate on plans for cultural and scientific 
coopetation. 

Meeting of college of State Prosecutor’s 
Office of the USSR, attended by state pro- 
secutors of Union republics and numerous 
autonomous republics, krais, oblasts and some 
raions, takes place to discuss report by Pro- 
curator-General of the USSR R. A. Rudenko 
on the fight with crime in 1966. 

Publication of communiqué on visit of Dr. 
Josef Klaus March 14—21, during which he 
visited Moscow, Leningrad, Lipetsk, Tbılısı 
and Kiev. Agreement reached on need for 
occasional meetings of Soviet and Austrian 
officials to discuss questions of mutual interest 
and topical international problems, and on 
conclusion in near future of agreement on 
rendering of legal aid in civil cases. 

Report of visit to Joint Institute for Nuclear 
Research at Dubna by group from Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency to discuss 
question of sending foreign scientists on 
scholarships to Dubna. 

Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-150.” 


Soviet delegation, headed by Chairman of 
Soviet Committee for Relations with Afro- 
Asian Writers S. Azimov and including Ch. 
Aitmatov, R. Gamsatov, Y. Yevtushenko, M 
Ibragimov, V. Machavariani, G. Musrepov, 
A. Sofrtonov and M. Tursunzade, leaves 
Moscow for Beirut to attend Third Conference 
of Afro-Asian Writers. 

Party and governmental leaders inspect 
exhibition in Moscow of superior-quality 
consumer goods to be produced by industry 
this year. 
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24 


25 


27 


Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-151.” 

‚General meeting of All-Union Chamber of 
Commerce held tn Moscow. M. V. Nesterov re- 
elected chairman of the Chamber’s presidium. 
Announcement of plans to hold three inter- 
national exhibitions this year—of mining 
equipment, clothing, etc—and national ex- 
hibitions, including one.by Yugoslavia ‘and 
another of East German electrical equipment. 

Publication of results of elections to supreme 
soviets of autonomous republics and of elec- 
tions to local soviets held on March 19 in 
Georgia, Azerbaidzhan, Lithuania, Kirghizia, 
Armenia and Estonta. 


Launching of Soviet artificial’ Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-152.” 

Signing in Moscow ‘of agreement on deliv- 
erties of Soviet equipment and materials and 
rendering of other services to Turkey in con- 
struction of certain industrial enterprises. 

Brezhnev meets Uruguayan Communist 
Party Central Committee First Secretary 
Rodney Arismendi, at present in USSR, for 
exchange of views on questions of mutual 
interest. Talks attended by Central Committee 
Secretary B. N. Ponomarev. 


Publication of results of elections to supreme 
soviets of Union and autonomous republics 
and to local soviets. 


Announcement of arrival in Hanol of Soviet 


delegation, headed by Chairman of Committee’ 


for Cultural Ties with Foreign Countries S. K. 
Romanovsky, for signing of agreement on 
cultural and scientific-cooperation during 1967 
between USSR and Democratic Republic & 
Vietnam. 

Secretary General of Italian sine 
Party Luigi Longo arrives in Moscow ‘at 
invitation of Party Central Committee. 


28 Brezhnev meets Longo for talks. ‘Talks 


attended by Ponomarev. 

Opening ın Moscow of four-day interna- 
tional conference on “The International 
Significance of the October Revolution,” 
organized by Academy of Sciences, Central 
Committee’s Institute of Marxism-Leninism 


and Academy of Social Sciences and the ~ 


Institute of the International Workers’ Move- 
ment, Conference attended by about five 
hundred Marzıst scholars and others, including 
tepresentatives of many countries of Europe, 
America, Asta and Africa. 


t 


29 Foreign Minister A. A. Gromyko artives in 


Cairo on brief friendly visit to discuss ques- 
tions of mutual interest to USSR and UAR. 
* Announcement of meeting held by board 
secretariat of Union of Writers to discuss work 
of the journal Novy mir during recent years. 
Meeting attended by Writers’ Union secre- 
taries, officials of writers’ unions of Union 
republics, chief editors of Writers’ Union 
publications and editors of Nosy mir. Chief 
Editor of Nosy mar A. Tvardovsky reports on 
work of his journal. Criticism on artistic and 
political grounds leveled at contributions by 
A. Makarov, V. Semin, B. Mozhayev and 
others. Ch. Aitmatov, Y. Dorosh and M. 
Khitrov made additional members of editorial 
board of Nory mir. 


Brezhnev secetves Czech Party Central 


, Committee Secretary Vladimir Koucky, at 


ptesent in Moscow at invitation of Party 
Central Committee. Talks attended by Central 
Committee Secretary Y. V. Andropov. 

Two-day twelfth plenary session of All- 
Union Central Council of Trade Unions comes 
to an end after having discussed (1) the tasks 
o: trade unions in preparing for transfer to 
five-day working week; (2) improvement of 
medical attendance for industrial, construction 
and transport workers; (3) calling of next 
(fourteenth) congress of trade unions (sched- 
uled for December 11, 1967). 


30 Report that delegation of Párty officials led by 


31 


21 


Central Committee candidate member and 
head of its Machinebuilding Department V. S.- 
Frolov has left Moscow for Prague at invitation 
of Czech Party Central Committee to study 
experience of Czech Party in introducing new 
system of economic management. 


Death of Marshal of the Soviet Union R. Y. 
Malinovsky, Minister of Defense. 





Changes and Appointments 
I. F. Filippov appointed Ambassador to Luxem- 
bourg ın place of I. M. Yezhov, who is to take 
up other duties. 


K. A. Novikov appointed Charman of the 
State Committee for Use of Labor Resburces 
under the Council of Ministers of the RSFSR. 

A. M. Tokarev relieved of his duties as First 
Secretary and Bureau member of Kuibyshev 
Oblast Party Committee in connection with 


` 


his appointment as Minister of Industrial 
Construction. 

» V.P. Orlov, hitherto Chairman of Kuibyshev 
Oblast Executive Committee, elected First 


Secretary of Kutbyshevy Oblast Party Com-, 


mittee. 
S. D. Khitrov relteved of his duties as First 


Secretary of Voronezh Oblast Party Com- « 


mittee in connection with his appointment as 
Minister of Agricultural Construction. 

N. M. Miroshnichenko, hitherto Chairman 
of the Voronezh Oblast Executive Committee, 


elected First Secretary of the Voronezh Oblast ` 


Party Committee. 


25 K. A. Novikov relieved of his duttes as First 


31 


Secretary and Bureau member of Arkhangelsk 
Oblast Party Committee in connection with 
his appointment as Chairman of the State 
Committee for Use of Labor Resources under 
the Council of Ministers of the RSFSR. 

B. V. Popov, hitherto Second Secretary of 
the Lithuanian Party Central Committee, 
elected First Secretary of Arkhangelsk Oblast 
Party Committee. 


V. F. Grubyakov appointed Ambassador to 
Belgium 1n place of P. I. Gerasimov, who is to 
take up other duties. 
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ARTICLES 


A New Phase in Sino-Soviet Relations 
ALEXANDER KAsHIN 


During the last few weeks, Sino-Soviet relations have entered a new phase. 
Soviet diplomats have been.expelled from Peking, and Chinese diplomats from 
Moscow (an unprecedented event in relations between two “socialist” states), 
the Soviets have delivered a stiff note of protest against the activities of Chinese 
diplomatic personnel in the USSR, and a large group of employees of the Soviet 
Embassy and other Soviet institutions in China have been awarded orders and 
medals for “exemplary performance of official duties [and for] courage and 
steadfastness displayed under difficult working conditions in China.” 


Let us take the Soviet note, for example. Dated March 18, this Soviet reaction 
to a series of Chinese provocations is a good illustration of the complete estrange- 
ment between the two states—not to mention the two Communist parties—as 
manifested in relations between their diplomats in Moscow. Here is an excerpt: 


The Foreign Ministry can also not help remarking upon the practice of the 
Embassy ofthe Chinese People’s Republic, a practice unprecedented in relations 
between states having diplomatic relations with each other, of avoiding normal 
official meetings with official Soviet representatives. During the last few months, 
members of the Embassy staff have on more than one occasion failed to appear at 
Soviet institutions, the Foreign Ministry included, at the appointed time. Their 
excuses were that they were “having lunch,” “resting after lunch,” “going for a 
stroll,” etc. During official meetings in Soviet institutions, Chinese diplomatic workers 
behave tactlessly and provocatively, try to come out with foul slander against the 
Soviet state, and provoke situations in which the continuation ofa discussion becomes 
impossible.! 


The note cites all recent cases of Chinese misbehavior in Moscow, specif- 
ically charging the Chinese Embassy with “stirring up hatred of the Soviet 
people” and involving Chinese ‘citizens permanently resident in the USSR in 
“anti-Soviet activities.” It ends with a “serious warning” that “the entire res- 
ponsibility for the consequences of this provocation devolves on the Chinese 
side.” 


The question is: What sanctions could the Soviet government impose in the 
event of further Chinese provocations? In the present situation, the severance 





1 Pravda, Match 19, 1967. een l 


of diplomatic relations is the only one left. The Chinese have, in fact, been 
trying to provoke the USSR to take this very step, so as to be in a position to 
blame her for any possible consequences. The Soviet government and Commu- 
nist Party, of course, are well aware of such machinations, and evidently prefer 
to leave the initiative to the Chinese. This is the impression given by a Pravda 
editorial which appeared early this year, in which we read: 

However, fearing the responsibility for the consequences of such a step [i.e., 
making a final break], they [the Chinese leaders] hesitate to act straightforwardly, 
but attempt to provoke the Soviet Union to make the break in order to deceive the 
world and deceive the Chinese people by convincing it that our country, and not the 
Mao Tse-tung group, is to blame for the exacerbation of Sino-Soviet relations.® 


Here.the use of the phrase “our country” in contradistinction to the “Mao 
Tse-tung group” rather than, say, “the leaders of the Soviet Communist Party,” 
is not fortuitous: it shows that the Soviets have adopted the attitude that this 
“group” is in opposition to the Soviet Union as such and not the Soviet leaders 
alone. 

It is the emergence of this new Soviet line on events in China which is the 
main characteristic of the new stage in relations between the two Communist 
super-powers. Only recently the Soviet press was attempting to confine itself to 
giving factual reports on these events, if possible reports by a third party, and 
was tefraining from any fundamental appraisal of the factors which had caused 
the Chinese Communist revolution to take on an anti-Soviet slant. This is under- 
standable. Had they embarked on a fundamental analysis of developments in 
China, Soviet ideologists would have been compelled to express an opinion as to 
whether China was still a socialist state, and if not, why, in which respect and, 
most important, when Chinese Communism had ceased to be Communism. 


Evidently as late as January of the present year, Soviet propagandists were 
_ under instructions to confine themselves to factual reporting on developments in 
China. For example, one of the participants in a round-table discussion broadcast 
by Moscow Radio on January 22 replied, when asked to give an explanation for 
these developments, “It seems to me that we are not at present in a position to 
answer this question fully, mainly because we do not have, the necessary infor- 
mation at our disposal.” Evidently until very recently the Soviet leaders were not 
prepared to do anything which would finally exclude a possible improvement in 
relations with China or a reconciliation with Mao. We do not know when, 
where, and by whom the decision was taken to abandon this cautious policy. 
We know only that the new line was ushered in by the Pravda editorial from 
which we have already quoted, where for the first time Mao was named per- 
sonally as being responsible for the critical state of Sino-Soviet relations (pre- 
vious references had been to “the leadership of the Chinese Communist Party”). 
This editorial, the forerunner of a number of Soviet analyses of the causes of 
the—at least temporary—collapse of the Chinese Communist revolution, began 
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by asserting that never during the entire fifty years of the existence of the Soviet 
state, World War II being excluded, had such a “furious campaign” been cartied 
out against it as that launched by “the present Chinese leaders.” The Soviet 
government, it was maintained, was persistently pursuing a course aimed at 
“normalizing relations with China,” at “returning to the path of friendship and 
cooperation”: however, “peace and concord” demanded “good-will not on one 
but on both sides,” and the Mao group, far from being interested in normal 
relations, had “openly embarked upon a course. of systematically disrupting the 
foreign- political actions undertaken by the USSR together with other socialist 
countries for the purpose of defending the interests of world socialism.” More- 
over, the editorial continued, 


. . Peking has begun to make ever more persistent attempts to carry out subversive 
activities against socialist countries and Communist parties, interfering in their 
internal affairs and organizing its schismatic groups in a number of parties. 


Highly significant is the assertion made in the editorial that 


The time is long ‘past when the policy of the Mao Tse-tung group could be 
regarded as an expression of ideological differences, as a discussion within the 
framework of the Communist movement. No longer confining itself to attacks 
against the line of the Soviet Communist Party and other brother parties, this 
group has gone over to open political warfare against our country, our Party and 
our people. 


Further: 


The’ Chinese press sia Chinese radio stations are doing everything they can to 
besmirch our people and its Party. Moreover, for many months Chinese propaganda 
has been addressing appeals to the Soviet people to overthrow the existing regime, 
hoist “the banner of Mao Tse-tung on Red Square,” and establish in the USSR a 
“new order” modeled on that now being implanted by Mao T'se-tung in China. 


It is then asked what aims Mao is pursuing in exacerbating Sino-Soviet rela- 
tions to such a degree. Here we are told that , 


.. one of the immediate reasons for the anti-Soviet policy and propaganda of the 
present Chinese leaders is that they are striving to distract the attention of the 
Chinese people from the privations and difficulties which it is going through, from 
the numerous errors and failures in China’s domestic and foreign policies. What we 
have here, in fact, is an old, well-worn device employed-by unscrupulous politicians 
suffering bankruptcy. If things get worse, if one political move after another falls 
flat, such people see the only way out to lie in shifting the blame for all disasters 
onto “enemies” both “internal” and—especially—“external.” This is the principle 
according to which the Peking leaders are operating today. 


In this connection, the Pravda editorial declares that it was not by chance that 
“the first shots in the political war against the Soviet Union and the Soviet 
Communist Party” were fired by the Chinese leaders “soon after the collapse of 
the sadly-reputed course of the ‘great leap forward’ and the ‘people’s communes.’” 
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Although the above allegation is indubitably correct, the employment of the 
“old, well-worn device” referred to is certainly not typically Chinese, and prob- 
ably Soviet leaders have been more guilty of this in the past than anyone else. 
Moreover, the allegation in no way explains why Peking’s policy has become 
anti-Soviet and—according to Pravda—anti-Marxist. The newspaper maintains 
that the Chinese leaders turned anti-Marxist because of China’s economic set- 

, backs, which came at a time when Soviet economic reconstruction was celebrating 
one success after another. Against the background of these successes, writes 
Pravda, the “adventurist policy” of Mao en appears in a particularly 
unattractive light. We read: 


After all, the greater the scale of the economic successes of the Soviet Union 
and the better the life of the Soviet people, the greater the fear of Mao Tse-tung 
and his group for the fate of their special line and the more powerful the opposition 
to this line in China itself. And, consequently, the more SE the slander against 
the USSR, the wilder the anti-Soviet provocations. 


Thus, Pravda’s interpretation of the Sino-Soviet conflict is virtually the same 
as that which has long been offered by many “bourgeois” specialists, the sole 
difference being that whereas the latter emphasize the role of an objective element, 
i.e., China’s backwardness, Pravda, a representative of the Marxist school, 
curiously. enough stresses that of a subjective and more or less random factor, 
namely an incorrect policy on the part of Mao Tse-tung. 


However, having thus analysed the situation in China, the newspaper fails 
to give an answer to the fundamental -question whether that country can still be 
considered “socialist” or not. Although it is asserted that “one of the principal 
aims,of the anti-Soviet hysteria inflamed by [the Mao Tse-tung group] is to fence 
off the Chinese people from genuine Marxism-Leninism, from the experience of 
world socialism,” and that “the Mao Tse-tung group is doing tremendous harm 

. to the cause of socialist construction in China,” the policy of this group being 
described as “anti-Leninist” and “adventurist,” no radical conclusions are drawn, 
At the same time, all the indications are that the Soviet ideological reappraisal of 
developments in China ushered in by the Pravda editorial is intended as a prelude 
to an official declaration, in case of dire necessity, that China is no longer “social- 
ist.” Indeed, several unofficial declarations to this effect have already been made, 
the most authoritative by Podgorny at a meeting with electors in Moscow on 
March 9. He said: 


To us Leninist internationalists it cannct be a matter of indifference that by 
their adventurist, anti-Marxist policy Mao T'se-tung and his group are harming the ` 
world revolutionary movement and have confronted the Chinese people with severe 
trials. They are dealing blows at the Chinese Communist Party itself, have embarked 

‘upon a path of repudiating the basic principles of socialist democracy, and are 
dismantling the organs of power set up on the basis of the constitution of the 
Chinese People’s Republic, implanting a military-bureaucratic dictatorship, and 
undermining the foundations of the socialist order.? 


` 
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According to Podgorny, the big question is whether China’s movement away 
from socialism toward a “military-bureaucratic dictatorship” can be reversed in 
the immediate future. Pranda is pessimistic. Having commented that “the entire 
world Communist movement is now asking the question where Mao Tse-tung’s 
gtoup is going,” the editorial declared: ; 

Everything indicates that it is preparing the Chinese People’s Republic for 
further adventurist operations in the spheres of both domestic and foreign policy, 
including fresh provocations of the Soviet Union. 


Leonid Brezhnev, Secretary General of the Soviet Communist Party, com- 
mented that what, was going on in China looked very much like a “reactionary 
military coup” and “suppression of a socialist revolution.”4 

As regards China, the Soviet Communist Party leaders have been confining 
themselves to stating facts, leaving others to interpret these facts. As a result, a 
whole series of articles analysing the situation in China and the essence of “Mao- 
ism” has appeared in the Soviet press during the last few weeks. In one of these 
articles, “On the Origins of the Political Course of the Leadership of the Chinese 
Communist Party,” by a certain N. Kapchenko, an open attempt is made to place 
responsibility for everything taking place in China on Mao personally. Kapchenko 
expresses the view that both objective and subjective factors have been playing 
. a significant role in the origin and development of the present political platform 
of the Chinese Communist Party. Moreover, he adds, 

When comparing the objective and subjective factors, the significance of the 
latter should not be underestimated, they should not be regarded as having played 
and as still playing a strictly subordinate and secondary role. In the final analysis, 
it is the subjective factors which have caused the leading group of the Chinese 
Communist Party, headed by Mao T'se-tung, to finally adopt a policy of refusing to 
develop China along socialist lines.§ 

Kapchenko considers the class.structure of Chinese society to be the major 
objective factor. In this opinion, a decisive influence on the policy of the Chinese 
Communist leaders has been exerted by the “petty-bourgeois mass” (s#iAbiya), 
so that a.“nationalistic and petty-bourgeois course” has emerged. Chinese workers, 
the author continues, account for.less than three percent of the Chinese popula- 
tion, and most of them were recently peasants anyway; this circumstance has left 
its mark on the ideology of the Chinese working class, which is “surrounded, 
- as by a solid wall, by petty-bourgeois layers of the population which exert a 
constant influence on it in the most different ways.” This, says Kapchenko, is 
why the Chinese leaders are covertly “denying the role of the working class as 
the hegemonic force behind the revolution, as the leader of socialist construction,” 
the result being that l ' 

. The leading group of the Chinese Communist Party, headed by Mao Tse-tung, 
has been adhering to a political line which has led to a gradual replacement of the 
ideology of the working class by the ideology of the petty bourgeoisie.® 
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Kapchenka produces a closely-reasoned conclusion that “the entire system of 
Mao Tse-tung’s theoretical and political directives constitutes a perversion of 
Marxism-Leninism, a revision of the ideology of scientific Communism from petty 
bourgeois standpoints.”? A “military-bureaucratic dictatorship,” says the author, 
has accordingly been established in China, which can no longer be considered a 
socialist state. Kapchenko considers this particularly disturbing in view of the 
“global pretensions” of the Chinese Communists; the Chinese press, he observes, 
“is proclaiming Mao Tse-tung leader of the world revolution and head of the 
international Communist movement.” Kapchenko claims that “the great-power, 
anti-Soviet policy of Mao Tse-tung has entered a new and dangerous phase.”® 
In other words, one may expect a consolidation of Maoism in China, resulting 
in a further deterioration in Sino-Soviet relations. 

Another interesting article is that by G. Shakhnazarov, “The ‘Cultural Revolu- 
tion’ in China and Petty-Bourgeois Adventurism,” which appeared early this 
year in Kommunist. Shakhnazarov also expresses the view that the present Chinese 
anti-Soviet line may be traced back to the introduction of the “great leap forward” 
in 1958, which, he says, had “the specific political task of providing a material 
basis for Mao Tse-tung’s hegemonic pretensions.” The author, in fact, also 
stresses the subjective element. He continues: 


Petty-bourgeois “revolutionarism”’ is the prime cause of the present events in 
„China. In this respect, the “great leap forward” is closely connected, as an economic 
manifestation of petty-bourgeois revolutionaristic directives, with their. [the direc- 
tives’] political manifestation, the “cultural revolution,” which, indeed, it prepared. 
Having ended in unavoidable collapse, the “great leap forward” inevitably gave rise 
to serious dissatisfaction among the masses and stimulated the growth of opposi- 
tional sentiments among Party and state cadres, in the economic apparatus and the 
army, and among the creative intelligentsia. Under a political system militarized 
to the limit, these sentiments could not come out into the open, and the world 
knew nothing of them. There are now grounds for saying that they were of an 
extremely serious nature.!! 


Mao 'Tse-tung, the author goes on, confronted by resistance to his course, 
and alarmed at the growing predilection of Chiense youth for the pieun of 
life previously denied them, finally 


..föund a solution which enabled him to kill two birds with one stone, i.e., keep 
hold of the young people and at the same time smash the Party apparatus. To 
inflame and exploit the mutinous sentiments of student youth, direct its sullen 
displeasure against his rivals, incite it to carry out a program against the “heretics,” 
and hence link an entire generation with his name and his political course—such is 
the general outline of the campaign launched by Mao Tse-tung under the guise of 
the “proletarian cultural revolution.”!? 
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Like other Soviet commentators on the Chinese problem, Shakhnazarov is 
. evidently most anxious to demonstrate that at the present time Mao is not 
speaking in the name of the Chinese Communist Party but against its interests, 
that he is, in fact, its enemy; hence, by opposing Mao, the Soviet and other 
Communist parties, far from acting against the Chinese Communist Party, are 
actually helping it in its struggle with Mao. Shakhnazarov accordingly focuses 
attention on the “new regime” which, according to Mao’s supporters, is to be 
established “on the debris of the state apparatus.” Noting that a model of this 
“new regime” already exists in the form of the Shanghai revolutionary com- 
mittee, the author asks: 


What is this “Shanghai commune”? In Shanghai, Mao’s supporters have suc- 
ceeded, thanks to the combined efforts of the fraofangs [“rebel detachments”, 
bungweipings [Red Guards] and army units, in stifling the resistance of the workers 
and establishing a military dictatorship. There was not even any mention of elec- 
tions—the forces in control of the situation simply appointed their representatives 
to the new organ of power, which rests on military units and paramilitary formations 
of various kinds of “rebels.” And they dare to compare this police organization with 
the Paris Commune, that truly proletarian and broadly democratic government 
of the people. 


Further: 


In essence, the new system of government denies the principle of leadership 
of society by the Communist Party; it has no place for either Party organizations 
or representative organs of the population.1? 


Of course, now that the Soviet Union has begun to dissociate istelf completely 
from the Chinese experiment, Soviet ideologists cannot ignore the theory which 
lies behind everything now taking place in China, namely Mao’s theory. Thus, in 

. the fifth issue of Kommunist for this year, we find a theoretical article by Acade- 
mician P. N. Fedoseyev with the meaningful title of “Marxism and Mao Tse- 
tungism.” Fedoseyev begins by asserting that in China “the majority of the Party 
leaders and Party cadres, who bore the entire burden of revolutionary work during 
the years of the liberation war and socialist construction,” are being harassed and 
persecuted.14 He attributes this to an upsurge of Maoism and the personality cult 
in China, ignoring the fact that elimination of the “old guard” is an inseparable 
feature of a Communist system. Fedoseyev devotes the remainder of his article 
to attempting to answer the following questions: 


How can this turn of events be explained? How could revolutionaries go so far 
as to destroy the main leading force behind the revolution—the Party—and beat 
up its leading cadres? How could they slip into such virulent Sovietophobia and 
excel even the most berserk anti-Communists in their slander of the Soviet Union? 
How could such a political downfall, such a political degeneration of the Chinese 
leaders, come about?! 
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First of all, says the author by way of explanation, Mao and his supporters _ 


joined the Communist Party during a “stage of struggle for national liberation in 
which various class forces and political groups took part.”18 Mao’s policy was 
thus correct when it was a question of smashing the Kuomintang and liberating 
China from a “semi-colonial” state of dependence, It was absolutely wrong, , 
however, during the transitional period, when the problem was to replace “capi- 
talist and pre-capitalist relations” by socialist ones. Fedoseyev continues: i 


History shows that when a sharp break is made with an obsolete social order, 
manifestations of revolutionary adventurism grow which are expressive of the 
psychology of the frantic petty bourgeoisie. Here, exultation over the successes 
of the revolutionary coup are curiously combined with fear of the difficulties arising 
during the course of socialist construction, particularly in a backward country. 
This gives rise to an ultrarevolutionary straining to solve all problems of interna- 
tional policy and internal development_at one blow, leapfrog all the necessary 
stages and storm into the “kingdom of Communism.”’!? 


The following lengthy passage from Fedoseyev’s article is quoted as an excel- 


lent illustration of the present Soviet attitude to Maoism: 


History knows several cases when people who have participated in a national- 
liberation movement or in a bourgeois-democratic or even socialist revolution have 
adopted standpoints hostile to Communism upon the country’s transition to a 
path of socialist development. The growth of a democratic revolution into a socialist 
one is a complex process and a great historical frontier signifying a radical regroup- 
ing of class forces. For the petty bourgeois parties and their leaders, it is a turning 
point. Sensible revolutionaries from the petty bourgeois intelligentsia adopt the 
standpoints of the proletariat and arrive at scientific socialism.- However, far from 
all petty bourgeois revolutionaries (who, vacillations and negative actions aside, 
have at times played a certain positive role during the democratic stage of the 
revolution) are equal to the situation during the period of transition to socialist 
transformations. Upon reaching this frontier, many of them do not go forward; 
along the path of socialism, but take the twisted cu/-de-sacs of history, and in the 
end suffer political bankruptcy. This was the case with certain politicians [deyateh] 
in our country, who went off either to the “right” or to the “left,” and so it was in 
other countries as well. It is at this turning point, upon the transition to a path of 
socialist construction, that such people finally reveal themselves, not as proletarian 
revolutionaries, not as Marxist-Leninists, but as bourgeois or petty bourgeois 
ideologists. The political bankruptcy and degeneration of such politicians is not 
fortuitous, but is embedded ın their class standpoint, in their theoretical views, 
and 1n their idea of politics and tactics: 


The ignominious fall of Mao T'se-tung is a consequence not of individual errors 
and deviations from Marxism, but of a pernicious philosophy and a pernicious 
political line of petty bourgeois adventurism.1® 


According to Fedoseyev, Maoism, declared by the Chinese Communists to 


be the ultimate stage in the development of Marxism, contradicts scientific 
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- Communism on “basic questions of ‘strategy and tactics.”1® Fedoseyev then 
analyses Maoism, stressing the points in which it differs from Marxism and scien- 
tific Communism (although it is not exactly clear what he means by the latter, 
Marxism-Leninism without the contributions made by Stalin and Khrushchev, 
or modern Marxist offshoots in general). First of all, he spotlights Maoism’s 
voluntarist interpretation of history. We are told: 


Mao Tse-tungism, having undertaken to “sinicize” Marxist theory, has adopted 

_ the standpoints of petty bourgeois dalek rejecting the basic principles of 

materialism and replacing these by voluntarism and subjectivism. Chinese theorists 

are, in fact, replacing the materialist intérpretation of history by the notorious 
“theory of compulsion.” 20 


Mao is accused of “turning military might into a fetish” and of holding the 
view that the world could only be reorganized “with the aid of the rifle,” that 
` “war could only be combatted by war.” Fedoseyev goes on: 


The adherents of Mao Tse-tung coldly calculate that if one half of humanity 1s 
destroyed in a world war there will still be one half left. At the same time, imperialism 
will be destroyed, and socialism will come to reign throughout the world. This is 
quite in accordance with the theoretical views of Mao Tse-tung.?! 


Finally, the following charge is leveled against the Chinese leader: 


In essence, the Chinese “Marxists” are preaching the theory of “exporting” 
revolution by means of war. The idea is that the Soviet Union should start a war; 
if it does not wage such a war, it means that it has entered into a conspiracy with 
American imperialism and lapsed into “revisionism.” The Mao Tse-tungites often 
repeat the Chinese proverb: “Watch from the mountain if you want to see the tigers 
fight.” Are they not perhaps thinking of involving the Soviet Union in a world war 
and watching this war “from the mountain’??? 


Fedoseyev’s accusations against Mao are, in the main, that he is denying the 
leading role of the working class in favor of the peasantry, ignoring objective 
economic conditions, and rejecting the Marxist tenet that socialism is the indis- 
pensable initial phase of Communism. In conclusion, Fedoseyev remarks that 


... it is typical that the “great proletarian cultural revolution” has not affected the 
interests of Chinese millionaires in the slightest. In the early days of the “cultural 
revolution,” the demand slipped into the occasional leaflet of the Aungweipiags that 
payment to capitalists of interest on capital be stopped. However, as if upon a 
command, this theme disappeared from the arch-revolutionary tatzupaos. 

Of course, such an attitude toward capitalists evoked complete incomprehension 
and severe criticism on, the part of representatives of a number of Communist 
parties. Mao Tse-tung’s supporters gave the “explanation” that the question of 
doing away with payment to capitalists of interest on capital would be raised after 
the “great proletarian cultural revolution” had been completed. Thus, they confirmed 
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once more that the “cultural revolution” is not an anti-bourgeois revolution but an 
attempt to break the resistance of Party and state cadres, Party and state organiza- 
tions, and the popular masses to the adventurist policy of the Mao Tse-tung group.?? 


Thus, according to Fedoseyev, China has virtually ceased to be a socialist 
state, having been taken over by a military-bureaucratic dictatorship (a develop- 
ment, it is suggested, which is only natural inasmuch as Mao is not a socialist 
and not a Marxist but a petty bourgeois politician and thinker). True, it is not 
quite clear why Soviet ideologists took so long to find this out; what is clear, 
however, is that, having arrived at this conclusion, the ideologists have consider- 
ably reduced the leeway for Soviet policy vis-d-vis China for as long as Mao or 
his supporters are in power. The Soviets, understandably, can have no truck with 
petty bourgeois adventurists. At the same time, this new Soviet analysis of develop- 
ments in China and the essence of Maoism would appear to pursue certain major 
objectives. Thus, by declaring China to be a military-bvreaucratic dictatorship in 
which socialism does not exist, the Soviet leaders are disclaiming all responsibility 
for the future fate of their former ally. It is apparently well understood in Moscow 
that Communism in China is in an impasse, and that Mao is making a final desperate 
attempt to save his revolution—an attempt which may have catastrophic results. 

In Soviet eyes, Mao’s policy is based not on socialism or a movement toward 
Communism, but on something completely different. The Pravda Zn has 
the following to say i in this respect: 


In advancing territorial claims against the Soviet Union, the leadership of the 
Chinese Communist Party has set itself the goal of inflaming the'mood of chauvinism 
among the Chinese people still further. Its slanderous propaganda is becoming 
increasingly larded with all possible anti-Soviet outbursts and provocations. Making 
every effort to give the Chinese people the impression that it is surrounded by 
enemies, the Peking rulers are trying to consolidate it on a nationalistic basis; they 
want to distract the working masses from the real problems facing the country, ' 
and justify the military-bureaucratic dictatorship of Mao Tse-tung and his henchmen. 


Brezhnev went so far as to conclude from this that “China’s revolutionary 
gains, its internal integrity and stability, and its international authority are being 
jeopardized.”?4 : 


The Soviet leaderd, it would seem, are asa with the possible emergence 
—particularly after Mao’ s death—of a state of complete anarchy in China, and 
are not only dealing responsibility for such an eventuality, but are ‘busy 
looking for excuses for non-intervention in Chinese affairs should it ever arise. 
The Soviet Communist Party is holding Mao— who, it is now alleged, was never 
really a Communist-—accountable for all future developments in China. 


All this, of course, does not mean that, should a situation arise in China 
similar to that prevailing in the nineteen-twenties, the Soviet Union would not 
try to exploit such a situation by, for example, setting up “people’s democracies” 
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à Ja Mongolian People’s Republic in such Chinese border provinces as Sinkiang 
and Northern Manchuria. The Soviet Union evidently no longer feels itself 
responsible for China’s continued existence as a political entity and is retaining the 
right to discuss that country’s future with anyone it likes. On the other hand, 
Soviet ideologists, officially at least, continue to assert that Maoism is merely a 
transient phenomenon with which the Chinese people will be able to cope success- 
fully. Fedoseyev is positively convinced of this. He writes: 


Life shows that many Chinese Communists are much more steadfast and con- 
vinced Communists than Mao Tse-tung and his adherents supposed, and Chinese 
workers, peasants and intellectuals have not turned out to be the tabula rasa on 
which Mao Tse-tung thought he could write whatever he pleased. The serious 
resistance offered by the Party and non-Party masses to the so-called “cultural 
revolution” is testimony that the rash, adventurist policy on which the so-called 
“great cultural revolution” is based, a policy which is plunging the country into 
chaos, will be subdued by the Chinese Communists and the Chinese people. Sooner 
or later, the Marxist-Leninist course will triumph in the Chinese Communist Party, 
and the Party will assume a worthy position in the world Communist movement, 
and people’s China in the united ranks of a common anti-imperialist front.25 


According to the Pravda editorial, however, 


.. there is, objectively, yet another prospect for the Chinese people, the Chinese 
People’s Republic and the Chinese Communist Party. This is the prospect of improv- 
ing relations with the Soviet Communist Party and the Soviet Union, with all socialist 
countries and Communist parties, the prospect of a joint fight against imperialism 
in the ranks of the socialist community, the prospect of boosting the economy and 

rectifying errors committed in agriculture and industry and of improving the 
people’s standard of living on this basis. 


Further: 


The eh Party of the Soviet Union and the entire Soviet people want 
this prospect to materialize, they want the Chinese People’s Republic to go along 
the right road. 


At the same time, the Soviet press is insisting that recent developments in 
China are the consequence of objective as well as subjective factors, the course pro- 
posed by Pravda requiring that the former (which include China’s tremendous eco- 
nomic and industrial backwardness, the numerical weakness of her proletariatand 
the numerical strength of her “petty bourgeoisie”) be eliminated. However, 
neither Pravda nor any Soviet ideologist has anything to say on how this can be 
done. Also significant is that Soviet ideologists, while noting the existence of 
such an alternative road for China and constantly exhorting the Chinese people 
and the Chinese Communist Party to follow this road, refrain from identifying 
- the “alternative forces” which they say exist in China; they speak only of the 
“Chinese people” and of those Chinese Communists who proved to be “much 
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more steadfast and convinced Communists than Mao Tse-tung and his adherents 
supposed.” There can be no doubt that the Soviet leaders, while complaining of 
the Maoists’ aspirations to “hoist the banner of Mao Tse-tung on Red Square,” 
would like just as much to hoist their Marxist-Leninist banner on Tien-an Men 
Square in Peking. They are, however, still not in a position to establish who their 
potential allies are in China, if they have any at all. The situation is evidently being . 
‘complicated by the fact that the Party and state functionaries who are the targets 
of Mao’s campaign have themselves in the past displayed no less of an anti-Soviet 
attitude than Mao. Both Peng’ Chen and Liu Shao-chi have taken part on several 
occasions in ideological and political clashes with Soviet Party representatives, 
and neither they nor their supporters have ever shown any inclination to join the 
_ Soviet leaders in a fight against Mao. Moreover, the Soviet Union has evidently 
been so discredited i in China (for this Khrushchev is perhaps even more to blame 
than Mao) that any attempt by a group within the Chinese Communist Party to put 
its stake on the Soviet Communist Party would be doomed from the very start. 





It is thus by no ee impossible that sooner or later Soviet ideologists will _ 
be compelled, for the sake of saving Marxist dogma, to declare not only that 
China is not a socialist state but that a Communist, socialist, revolution has never 
even takentplace i in . They may be forced to say this if only to rescue the 
dogma of the irreversibility of historical processes. 


From the organizational point of view, the ideal solution Gould be to exclude 
China from the Communist community, and the indications are that this is exactly 
what the Soviet Communist Party is aiming to do. Once again there are sugges- 
tions in the Soviet press that conditions are now ripe for the convening of a 
world conference of Communist and workers’ parties; it is being rumored that 
an attempt may be made to hold one this November, during the October Revolu- 
tion celebrations., The outcome of such a conference will probably depend mainly 
on whether the Soviets succeed in convincing the representatives of other Com- 
munist parties of the need to dissociate themselves from a Chinese Communist 
revolution becoming bogged down in anarchy. 


As regards Sino-Soviet relations, the immediate prospects may be said to be | 
grim indeed. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


The Economy 
The Sovkhoz Dilemma 


The views expressed in the following two articles on the present and future position 
of the state farms resemble many articles by Western economists on Soviet agriculture 
in that they are primarily. based on economic considerations: hence the very fact that 
they entertain the possibility of a radical reorganization of the state farm system. However, 
so long as the Communist regime exists, questions of expediency and economic viability 
are of small concern: politics comes first. 


Sovkhoz or Kolkhoz ? 


Having denounced -Malenkov and accused him, among other things, of 
falsifying data on the harvesting of grain, Khrushchev himself met head on with 
the unresolved grain problem. He was apparently convinced that this problem 
could be solved by increasing the total area under cultivation; this was apparent 
from the resolution of the Party Central Committee of March 2, 1954, concerning 
the exploitation of the virgin and fallow lands. 


It was to be expected that in the development of these unexploited regions 
the sovkhozes, or state farms, would be assigned a leading role. Within three 
years (1954—56), more than a thousand of them, mainly growing grain in the virgin 
land areas, were established. Initially, the results were relatively rewarding. On 
several occasions, Khrushchev boasted that grain in the virgin lands was being 
grown more cheaply than anywhere else\in the country. Although such assertions 
depended upon the method used to tabulate production costs, the view was 
cultivated that the 


...the course of developing the sovkhozes, ‘adopted by the Party, is well justified. 
The experience of recent years shows that sovkhoz production not only of grain 
but also of a number of important industrial crops has great advantages for the 
state: it strengthens the basis for supplying the country with the most :mportant 
types of agricultural produce, and is resulting in a more effective utilization of the 
land, a maximum realization of marketable produce per unit area of land with a 
minimum expenditure of labor and resources, [and] a better and more productive 
utilization of equipment and labor. 


Prompted by the atmosphere of optimism, a wave of sovkhoz development 
followed which, beginning in 1954, did'not recede until 1964. During this period, 
about five thousand sovkhozes came into being, either as completely new crea- 
tions or as a result of combining the weakest existing kolkhozes. (Nineteen 
thousand kolkhozes were reorganized into 3,131 sovkhozes.) The total number 
of sovkhozes was more than doubled. The tempo and character of these measures 





1 Voprosy ekonomiki, 1957, No. 7, p. 64. 
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convinced many observers that the final drive for the complete “sovkhozization” 
of Soviet agriculture had begun. 


Fresh problems, however, arose. At the September 1953 meeting of the Party 
Central Committee, many serious inadequacies were noted in sovkhoz operations. 
As a tesult, the state fihancing of sovkhozes was stopped with effect from January 
1, 1954, and sovkhoz operations were placed on a self-sustaining basis, i.e., a 
basis of economic self sufficiency (Abozraschet). 


In 1954, a dispute over economic problems in the Soviet Union began in 
which the main attention was devoted to questions concerning the efficiency 
(including profitability) of the economy as a whole and of each of its component 
sections. Sovkhozes and kolkhozes were compared and analysed on this criterion. 
Although no definite information was published, the results of these studies be- 
came obvious: at the Twenty-Second Party Congress (1961), the creator of 

“sovkhozization” himself —Khrushchev—was obliged to make several explanations 
concerning the “course of developing the sovkhozes.” 


Certain comrades are asking the question: which route will the development of 
agriculture follow, the kolkhoz or the sovkhoz route? The Party proceeds from 
the position that the construction of Communism in rural areas will follow the path 
of developing and perfecting both forms of socialist production. The one socialist 
form of management must not be set against the other.? 


Compared with earlier views on the importance of the sovkhozes and their 
relation to the kolkhozes, this could only mean a degradation of Io as 
the only road for Soviet agriculture. 

The Twenty-Second Party Congress also adopted the new Party Program, 
which set forth the following guiding principle for the entire economy: 


The immutable law of economic development is to achieve in the interests of 
society the highest results at the lowest cost.5 


Although difficulties in the sovkhoz system had long been noticeable, it was 
only in the light of subsequent analysis that sovkhozes, whatever aspect of the 
problem was under consideration, were revealed to be less efficient and less 
rational than kolkhozes. To begin with, as in other state enterprises, the “basic 
funds,” or capital expenditure required to establish a sovkhoz, did not have to be 
repaid to the state. The huge sums expended on buildings, tools, machinery, etc., 
were therefore not reflected in the cost of production. However, as was com- 
mented in Voprosy ekonomiki, 

If one adds these sums to sovkhozes’ receipts for produce sold to the state, then 
it is apparent that sovkhoz produce costs the state approximately one-and-a-half 
times as much as the produce from kolkhozes.* 


2 XXII szd Kommemisticherkoi parti Sovetskogo Soyuza: Stenografichesky otchet (The Twenty-Second 
Congress of the Communist Party of the Sagt Union: A Stenographic Report), Vol. I, Moscow, 
1961, p. 195. 

3 Programme of tbe Communist Party of the Soviet Union : Adopted by the 22nd Congress of the CPSU, 
October 31, 1961, Moscow, 1961, p. 79. 

4 Voprosy ekonomiki, 1966, No. 7, p. 59. 
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In another issue of the same journal, it is stated: 


The sovkhozes are better provided with funds than the kolkhozes; they have 
more expensive production buildings. At the same time, the level of intensity of 
production is lower on the sovkhozes [and] the cost of produce in terms of funds 
[fondoyemkost] is thirty percent higher than on the kolkhozes.5 


Or again: 


...despite a lower expenditure of labor, the total expenditure on production... 
on the sovkhozes is, as a rule, higher than on the kolkhozes.® 


The second, and perhaps most important, point is that the utilization of land 
on the sovkhozes is less efficient than on the kolkhozes: 


If in 1953 sovkhozes produced more meat (live weight), milk and wool than 
did kolkhozes per hectare of utilized land, then in 1959 and subsequent years the 
opposite phenomenon was observed: the level of’ production on kolkhozes was 
higher than on sovkhozes.? 


It therefore seems clear that the present sovkhoz system contradicts the 
essential demands of the Party Program so far as the economy is concerned, and, 
considered in purely economic terms, should be discontinued. It is not difficult 
to demonstrate the loss to the national economy resulting from the high cost of 
sovkhoz produce. Available reports indicate that 80 percent of all trade revenue 
comes from products originating in agriculture. At the same time, the State 
Bank realizes 80 percent of its revenue from retail trade, so that 64 percent of 
the total state revenue accrues from the marketing of products originating in 
agriculture. Sovkhozes account for approximately 40 percent of all agricultural 
produce and therefore for 25.6 percent of the total revenue of the State Bank. 
Consequently, it may be roughly estimated that in order to lower the cost of 
sovkhoz production to the kolkhoz level, approximately 8 percent would be 
required of the total income of the State Bank as indicated in its cash plan (kassovy 
plan), which itself is more than one-and-a-half times as large as the officially 
published budget. It may be added that one reason for the high proportion of 
the total income derived from products originating in agriculture lies in the 
high turnover tax imposed on these goods. 


What is the future of the sovkhozes? At a time when the Soviet leaders see 
increased efficiency to be the only solution to a very difficult situation, it would 
seem that only those sovkhozes which are to work at a profit should be allowed 
to continue operations while the others must be liquidated. However, logical 
economic reasoning is not enough to guarantee that this will come about. Apart. 
from “advantages” already mentioned in favor of the sovkhozes, the important—if 
not decisive—consideration must be added that the sovkhozes have always been 
officially regarded as the most reliable agricultural producers and the backbone 


5 Thid., 1966, No. 6, p. 86. 

® Ibid., 1966, No. 3, p. 70. 

7 Ibid., 1965, No. 8, p. 31. 

8 See, for example, Narodnoye kbozyarstvo SSSR » 1964 g. : Statistichesky yezbegodnik (The National 
Economy of the USSR in 1964: A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1965, pp. 629—30. 
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of Soviet agriculture. Thus, political and economic factors have come into con- 
flict, and it would seem that—as often happens in the Soviet Union—the political 
factor is prevailing. Nevertheless, the idea of building Communism by trans- 
forming kolkhozes into sovkhozes has been buried permanently, and it is likely 
that new ideas will lead to the reconversion of some or all of them into kolkhozes. 
In this way, more than three thousand of the most unprofitable sovkhozes may 
be converted, while another 1,000—1,500 may be disbanded completely as being 
economically unviable. Their lands could then in many cases be transferred and 
their equipment sold to neighboring kolkhozes. In such an eventuality, only 
5,500—6,000 of the present ten thousand sovkhozes would remain—a number 
sufficient to assure the reliable satisfaction of the state’s requirements in agri- 

cultural produce. i 
Such an estimate is, of course, speculative. As already stated, the fate of the 
sovkhozes is primarily dependent on political considerations, though these are 
linked to the stability of the country’s agriculture in. general, including the 
economic success of the kolkhozes. 
; Constantine Krylov 


‘The Question of Khozraschet 


By Soviet definition, sovkhozes, or state farms, are “highly mechanized state 
agricultural enterprises: their work is subordinated to the interests of the socialist 
state and is conducted strictly on the basis of tke national economic plan.” Their 
workers are state employees and receive a fixed wage. Everything produced by 
the sovkhozes is the property of the state. The bulk of their profits is paid to the 
state and deficiencies in their fixed and working capital are covered from state 
resources. In theory, sovkhozes have always operated on a basis of economic 
accountability (kbozraschet), but in practice sovkhozes in the USSR have made 
an overall loss in 43 out of the 46 years since the system was established—the 
three exceptions being 1956, 1958 and 1966. It should be noted that the term 
“full Abozraschet” implies not only that an enterprise’s income must cover its 
operating expenses but also that its reserves must finance its expanded reproduc- 
tion. 

At the March 1965 meeting of the Party Central Committee, Brezhnev 
deplored the fact that the principles of Ahozraichet were being violated in the very 


‚economic relations between the state and the scvkhozes. 


The state gives them capital investments, establishes plans for the delivery of 
produce and the levels of prices, determines the wage funds and even the numbers [and] 
categories of workers and administrative and service personnel. 


The First Secretary (as, he was then) went on to urge: 


We must abandon excessive regimentation in the distribution of capital invest- 
ment and subsidies to the sovkhozes, and transfer the sovkhozes to full Ahozraschet 
as soon as possible. 
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‘He concluded with the explicit instruction: 

The Ministry of Agriculture, together with the Union republics and other 
authorities, and with the help of economists, should prepare concrete proposals for 
_ transferring the sovkhozes to full kbozrascher.! 

Two years passed, and little was apparently done to implement the First 
‚Secretary’s instructions. It is true that a group of Ukrainian sovkhozes was 
transferred to a kbozraschet basis in late 1965.2 They were to receive the same 
prices for their produce as the local kolkhozes and had to finance all basic and 
working capital from their gross income. This experiment does not, however, 
appear to have been extended and no results have been promulgated. At the 
September 1965 meeting of the Central Committee, Kosygin included sovkhozes 
among the enterprises to be converted to the new system of planning and material 
incentives. In the following year, at the Twenty-Third Party Congress, it was 
laid down that all sovkhozes were to be transferred to full kbozraschet during the 
current five-year period, i.e., by 1970. Yet, apart from a vigorous debate in the 
Soviet press,? little practical progress was recorded. 


, Late in March 1967, the summary of a very lively debate on this topic was 
published by Ekonomicheskaya gazeta.* The conference had been convened at the 
instigation of the journal, and it is particularly interesting in the Soviet context 
that, only a few weeks before the government’s decision was published, this Party 
journal aired some critical and conflicting views on what constitutes sovkhoz 
khozraschet and how it is to be achieved. Two main alternatives crystallized at the 
conference, one of which made the bare minimum of concessions while the 
other offered a viable liberal alternative to the status quo. 


The Two Main Proposals . 


The first was a conservative and almost reactionary proposal jointly formulated 
and approved by the State Planning Committee (Gosplan), the Ministry of 
Finance, the Ministry of Agriculture, the State Bank and the State Committee 
for Labor and Wages and was presented by G. Yelizarov, head of the sovkhoz 
section of Gosplan. In the light of Soviet reality, a proposal with such blue chip 
sponsors would appear to be invincible. Yet this was confronted with a second, 
more progressive, proposal offered by one N. Tarasov, head of the agricultural 
section of the Pskov Oblast Party Committee; who can hardly be described as a 
prominent agricultural reformer.5 Although this second proposal was ostensibly 


1 Pravda, Match 27, 1965, p. 3. 

2 Pravda Ukrainy, Kiev, November 17, 1965. 

. 3 See, for example, Kommunist, 1966, No. 15, pp. 75—85; Voprosy ekonomiki, 1966, No. 11, pp. 34—44, 
and 1966, No. 12, pp. 41-51; Pravda, December 19, 1966; Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, 1967, No. 4, p. 33, 
1967, No. 6, p. 32, and 1967, No. 7, p. 37. 

4 Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, 1967, No. 12, pp. 31—34. 

5 We have no record of this N. Tarasov. He should not be confused with the persons of the same 
name who have held or hold the posts of Minister of Light Industry, Deputy Chairman of the State 
Committee for Tractor and Agiicultural Machinery Construction, and Executive Committee Chairman 
of the Oktyabrsky Raion (Moscow Oblast). 
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formulated by the Pskov Oblast Party Committee and Executive Committee, it 
may well be that a group of liberal economists were using the Pskov delegation 
as a grass roots mouthpiece in much the same way that Nemchinov and his 
colleagues used the insignificant Yevsei Liberman to present their views on 
industrial reform. Interestingly- and significantly, the Ekonomicheskaya gazeta 
summary of the conference gave more weight to, and reported more favorable 
backing for, the David’s slingshot wielded by the Pskov delegation than for the 
Goliath’s mace supported by Gosplan and the ministries. The summary did not 
hint at any early action, but a more recent TASS report suggested that one of the 
two proposals was soon to be adopted.® 

The two proposals differed considerably in their scope of application and in 
the degree of autonomy proposed for sovkhoz directors. The conservative scheme 
advanced by Yelizarov proposed that at first only the most profitable sovkhozes 
be transferred to full) Abozraschet. Of the profits generated by these sovkhozes, 
10 percent was to be allocated to the material incentives fund, 10 percent 
to the social-cultural and housing fund, 15 pe-cent to insurance premia and 10 
percent to the production development fund. From the remaining 55 percent, 
various payments were to be made at centrally determined (but unspecified) 
norms, including payinents for funds at a rate of 1 percent, the purchase of live- 
stock, additions to working capital and to productive capital investment. All 
residual profits were, to be paid into the central budget and used for redis- 
tribution, i.e., to cover the losses of less profitable and unprofitable sovkhozes and 
to finance the. construction of ancillary enterprises. If the total planned expenditures 
exceeded the 55 percent residual, the sovkhoz would have to cover the 
deficit by means of credits from the State Bank. The allocation of 10 percent of 
the profits to the material i incentives fund was subject to the proviso that the size 
of the fund should not exceed 12 percent of the annual wage fund. Of the insur- 
ance premia payments, 15 percent would be retained by the sovkhoz, and the 
remaining 85 percent paid into a centralized account. 


‘Tn sharp contrast, the Pskov proposal was that all sovkhozes of the oblast be 
transferred to full Abozraschet regardless of their present financial condition. This 
would not have necessitated the disbursement of additional state subsidies, but 
merely utilized the existing subsidies, firstly, for bringing the delivery prices 
(sdatochnye tseny) paid to sovkhozes up to the level of the procurement or state 
purchase prices (zakupochnye tseny) paid to kolkhozes in the same region and, 
secondly, to build up| State Bank funds for the allocation of long-term credits 
to low-profit sovkhozes for a period of just less than the normal amortization 
term. 

Under the Pskov EN the only profits paid by a sovkhoz to the state 
would have been in the form of income tax on excess profits, namely 20 percent of 
all profits over and above a profitability rate of 40 percent—in fact, a disguised yet 
viable form of land rent. (It will be recalled that the corresponding rate of income 
tax for kolkhozes, which has been in effect since January 1965, is 12 percent of 





€ TASS, March 27, 1967. 
| 
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that portion of a kolkhoz’s net income which exceeds a profitability rate of 15 
percent.)? All remaining profits were to be left at the disposal of the sovkhoz. The 
only norm established for the sovkhoz from above would have been the per- 
centage of profits allocated to the material incentives fund, viz., 15 percent, 
although with the same proviso as in the Gosplan proposal, i.e., that the size of 
the fund should not exceed 12 percent of the annual wage fund. The Pskov 
proposal was thus calculated to benefit members of low-profit farms to a greater 
extent than that of Gosplan, although if a sovkhoznik’s average earnings are about 
80 rubles a month, the additional benefits would have come to little more than one 
ruble a month and thus been of marginal significance. More important was that 
the Pskov proposal allowed sovkhoz directors to allocate the retained profits 
as they saw fit and without any approval from above. For, as the Ekonomicheskaya 
gazeta summary pointed out, “the farm itself knows best how much to devote to 
which fund in any given year.” 

The Pskov scheme further proposed that Sane property and crops be 
© covered by the state insurance scheme, with the crops insured against natural 
disasters for 70 percent of their average value over the preceding five years at 
existing procurement prices and livestock and other holdings at half of their value. 
It may not be accidental that this was, almost word for word, the proposal advanced 
some five years before by Nemchinov.® Finally, the Pskov plan did not demand 
payments for funds of the sovkhozes. 


The Discussion 

From the journal’s summary account, it is clear that the debate which followed 
the presentation of these two schemes was most lively. N. Chistyakov, of the 
Ministry of Finance, reported that the Gosplan proposal had been worked out 
. in the light of experience of the industrial reform consequent upon the Central 
Committee meeting of September 1965, with due allowances made for conditions 
peculiar to agriculture. In his view, only 10 percent of all sovkhozes, i.e., about 
1,200 farms, were financially strong enough to be transferred to full khozraschet. 
Significantly, he disclosed that the Gosplan proposal also envisaged the raising 


of purchase prices paid to kolkhozes. This, he said, would raise the total incomes 
from the sale of the produce for all sovkhozes by 1,200 million rubles. 


In contrast with Gosplan’s likening of sovkhozes to state industrial enter- 
prises, Tarasov retorted that the Pskov people had commenced their studies of 
the problem immediately after the Central Committee meeting of March 1965 
on the basis that sovkhozes were agricultural enterprises. Since the oblast’s kol- 
khozes had shown themselves to be perfectly capable of operating on a basis of 
full Abozraschet, the Pskov study set out to determine why the sovkhozes could 
not do likewise. For example, last year in 348 out of the oblast’s 382 kolkhozes, 
income exceeded expenditure and the kolkhozes finished the year with a net 


ae Selskaya zhizn, April 24, 1965. 
8 Sece his Ekonomsko-matematicheskiye metody i modeli DEREN Methods and 
Models), Moscow, 1962, p. 48. 
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income of 33 millionirubles. All the kolkhozes grow flax, whereas the sovkhozes 
avoid this crop. If aisovkhoz were to be put on full Abozraschet like a kolkhoz, 
then the director would know that he could not turn to the state to make up 
any deficits and economic considerations would guide him to adopt the most 


profitable crop, which in the Pskov Oblast happens to be flax. 


‘Tarasov further took issue with the Gosplan proposal on the grounds that 
if the centrally ‘determined volume of capital investment were less than the 55 
percent of annual profits which remained, the state would appropriate the “free 
residual.” Yet, if the investment targets were higher, the sovkhoz would have 
to apply for credits.—A “heads-you-win-tails-I-loose” sort of arrangement. 
However, in agriculture every year brings ditering conditions, differing results 
and, hence, differing |profits. The withdrawal by the state of the “free residual” 
would leave inadequate reserves and would introduce a subjective and uneconomic 
factor into the sovkhoz’s operation. The Pskov spokesman also called for altera- 
tions in sovkhozniks} pay, but no details of h’s proposal were published. 


A senior specialist of the Ministry of Agriculture, A. Serkov, suggested that 
the percentage of profits allocated to capital investment be based on actual and 
not planned profits. He thought that the 10 percent of the profits channeled into 
the material incentives fund in the Gosplan scheme was inadequate in’ that 
profits in sovkhozes were generally low and thus the incentive payment would be > 
minimal, Furthermore, in the more profitable sovkhozes, the deductions from 
profits into the material incentives fund were already somewhat above 10 percent 
and the sovkhozniks in these farms would therefore stand to lose under the 
proposed arrangement. Serkov supported the Pskov proposal that the sovkhoz 
itself decide on the disposal of all profits remaining after the allocations to the 
material incentives fund and payment of insurance premia. He queried whether 
sovkhozes should be held financially responsible for housing and communal 
services, since the housing of workers in factories and plants is often financed by 
local soviets. | 


This latter contention was supported by A. Vasilev, chief bookkeeper of a 
sovkhoz in the Moscow Oblast, who pointed out that at the beginning of this 
year, 1,212 able-bodied workers lived in the houses of his sovkhoz who were 
employed outside thej farm in neighboring industrial enterprises. The upkeep of 
their housing cost the sovkhoz more than 60,000 rubles. 

The director of another sovkhoz in the Moscow oblast, V. Zhelabayev, 
reported that his had progressed from being one of the most unprofitable in 
the oblast to being ginally profitable as a result of the Central Committee’s 
decisions of March 1965. However, the farms’ financial status would be consider- 
ably strengthened if the present amortization deductions were discontinued. 


A refreshing soidiol dissent was provided by a senior specialist of Gosplan, 


K. Karpov, who personally scorned the Gosplan scheme of providing “hothouse” 
conditions for only leading sovkhozes. He called for the early transfer of all 
sovkhozes in the country to full Abozraschet ; this would be facilitated by trying 
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out several variants simultaneously. The so-called “free residual” of the Gosplan 
scheme could assume any proportion and thus the disposal of the bulk of the 
sovkhoz’s profits would still be at the whim of higher authority. In a bad year, 
the sovkhoz would not be able to draw upon accumulated profits but would 
have to turn to credits from the State Bank. Karpov was also against a centrally 
determined norm handed down to all sovkhozes for the size of allocations to the 
social-cultural and housing fund. This, he said, would mean that a well-endowed 
sovkhoz would be compelled to spend relatively the same amount on its housing as 
one which was short of housing and facilities. 

Again differing sharply with his employers, Karpov strongly supported the 
Pskov proposal for insurance and for land rent levied through an income tax on 
excess profits. The stimulating effect of restricting sovkhoz payments to the state 
to this one tax was emphasized also by representatives from the Krasnoyarsk 
Krai Party Committee. The recalcitrant Karpov further proposed that the 
sovkhozes be assisted in financing capital investment by means of the same long- 
term credits that were extended to kolkhozes. 


The deplorable state of sovkhoz financial planning under the existing system 
was vividly illustrated by E. Samvelov, director of the Rogachevo Sovkhoz 
(Moscow Oblast). The profits plan of his sovkhoz had been altered on six 
occasions without any explanation during the past fourteen months. Of the 
676,000 rubles actually generated by his farm during 1966, 418,000 rubles had 
been withdrawn, with 168,000 rubles going to the Ministry of Agriculture’s 
insurance fund, 90,000 rubles to cover the losses of other sovkhozes, 101,000 
rubles into the budget and 59,000 rubles to finance capital investment in other 
sovkhozes. In addition, 124,000 rubles were taken from the farm’s working 
capital and 222,000 rubles from the sovkhoz’s amortization fund, and 38,000 rubles 
from its production development fund were transferred to other farms. Thus, 
altogether some 802,000 rubles were withdrawn from the sovkhoz while the 
farm got back 104,000 rubles from the state. 


The Rogachevo Sovkhoz had been formed in 1959 on the basis of two weak 
collective farms, yet it had managed to operate at a profit since its formation. 
However, the sovkhozniks hardly benefited from the farm’s success; last year, 
for example, premium payments from the enterprise fund came to an average of 
only 14 rubles a year. Its members were earning as much as in nearby industrial 
plants, but the sovkhoz would have to spend more of its own profits on providing 
, better housing-and cultural facilities if it were to retain its staff. Samvelov came 
out wholeheartedly for the Pskov proposal. 


A frontal assault on the finance officials was made by A. Vasilev, who sup- 
~ ported the Pskov scheme and especially its proposal that sovkhozes enter the 
state insurance scheme. “The [sovkhoz] insurance fund should be replaced by 
state insurance,” he suggested. “Only the Ministry of Finance should not get 
too fond of the insurance premia. Insurance should pay its way and not be in the 
nature of a tax.” He further proposed that sovkhozes be allowed to determine the 
size of their wage funds. 
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Another speaker, A. Yesin, who is in charge of a section at the All-Union 
Research Institute for Agricultural Economics, confirmed that incentive payments 
from the enterprise fund were negligible in size. In 1965, 80 percent of sovkhozes 
could not form this fund at all and in those which did, the average payment from 
this fund came to only 0.8 percent of the annual wage fund. 


_Harsh criticism of the bureaucratic delays and petty tutelage of the Ministry 
of Agriculture came from an unexpected source, namely K. Pankova, head of 
the Sovkhoz Statistics Department of the Central Statistical Authority. She 
called for greatly expanded operational autonomy for sovkhoz directors and for 
the extension of full kbozraschet to all sovkhozes of an oblast or republic. Her 
criticisms of the Ministry of Agriculture were rejected by one of its officials, 


. I. Ovsyannikov, who attributed the blame fcr delays and hesitation to Gosplan 


and to the Ministry of Finance. 


There was general agreement that the existing system of pay and material 
incentives on sovkhozes needed ‘to be improved. One speaker, P. Anistratov, 
chief bookkeeper of the poultry farm at Krasnaya Polyana (Moscow Oblast), 
pointed out that sovkhozes strove to obtain the lowest possible plan in order 
to be able to overfulfill it. (This, it will be remembered, was one of the problems 
of the industrial enterprise manager to which Liberman addressed himself in 
September 1962.) Too much depended on the negotiations of the sovkhoz director 
with the head of the planning section in the preduction administration, complained 
Anistratov. If the two got on well, the sovkhoz was given a high prime cost 
target and a low accumulation plan. The sovkhoz must be interested in being 
given the highest possible plan. 

Finally, Yesin disclosed that the Ministry of Agriculture had been pressing 
for deductions of 20 percent of the profits to be paid into the material incentives 


fund for sovkhozes on full Abozraschet instead of the 10 percent in the plan 
submitted by Yelizarov. 


The delegates to the conference were generally agreed upon the following 
preconditions for the transfer of sovkhozes to full Abozraschet : 


1. Delivery prices should be raised to the level of procurement prices (inclusive 
of the temporary supplements). 

2. Profits should not be subdivided into planned and above-plan profits. 

3. Housing and cultural construction, land improvement and operational 
expenditures should be financed, as before, from the budget. 

4. Long-term ctedits should be extended to financing capital investments. 

5. The number of centrally determined indices should be drastically reduced. 

The majority of delegates considered that the Gosplan proposal failed to 
satisfy certain important requirements, notably in the use of proñts and means of 


covering losses occasioned by natural disaster, and proposed that various ex- 
periments be carried out to find the answers to these problems. The proposals 
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aired at the conference to transfer all the sovkhozes of the Pskov and Voronezh 
oblasts and Moldavian and Estonian republics to full Ahozraschet were considered 
“worthy of note.” i ' 

* 


We have attempted above to list the principal proposals which were aired 
at the conference sponsored by Ekonomicheskaya gazeta. Even the published 
summary was refreshingly frank and we must assume that a verbatim record 
would have been even more colorful. One certainty emerged from the debate, 
namely, that everyone was now convinced that the existing system was wholly 
unsatisfactory and must be improved. This in itself was quite a step forward. 


The delegates had not convened in order to preside over the liquidation of 
sovkhozes in the USSR, and thus no one questioned the viability of the sovkhoz 
system. However, the conference served to confirm, if further confirmation were 
needed, that under the methods of operation still generally in force the sovkhoz 
is a woefully inefficient agricultural enterprise. Much of the blame for this ineff- 
ciency must be laid on the long held Marxist view of agricultural production—still 
held by many in Gosplan and the ministries, as we have seen—that it differs from in- 
dustrial production only in that it is performed out of doors! The description of 
how the profits of the Rogachevo Sovkhoz are disposed clearly illustrates how di- 
vorced the system as a whole is from any form of cost accounting and highlights the 
weak relationship between effort and reward for the sovkhozniks. And although 
all sovkhoz officials must be well aware that the sovkhoz insurance scheme is 
just a racket, it was nice to hear one of them say so distinctly. 


The majority of delegates to the conference favored the Pskov proposal and 
it is quite clear why. The Gosplan scheme envisaged only a marginal improvement 
over the existing methods of planning and administration of sovkhozes, and its 

_adoption would have meant that the sovkhoz director continued to work to 
directives and norms “handed down” from above. By the very nature of his 
work, the farmer on the spot must be allowed to decide for himself what to do 
‚and when and how to do it. One of the present leaders’ principal indictments of 
Khrushchev’s agricultural stewardship is his “petty tutelage” over farm operations, 
yet they and their functionaries appear to be unable to break themselves of this 
habit. The adoption of the Pskov proposal would have given the sovkhoz direc- 
tors considerably greater operational autonomy. 


The Decision ` 


About three weeks after the report of this debate appeared in Eonomiches- 
kaya gazeta, a joint decree of the Party Central Committee and the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR on the transfer of certain sovkhozes to full Ahozraschet 
was published in the Soviet press.® The course of action decided upon was closer 
to that advocated by Gosplan than to the Pskov proposal, but several important 
differences should be noted. 


8 Pravda, April 15, 1967. 


The decree provided for the transfer of 390 sovkhozes and other state agri- 
cultural enterprises to full economic accountability in 1967 “by way of experi- 
ment.” Compared with the Pskov proposal, this transfer of a mere 3 percent of 
-© the total on an experimental basis seems extremely cautious, especially in view 
of the lengthy debate on the subject. However, according to the head of the 
Central Directorate for Sovkhozes at the Ministry of Agriculture of the USSR, 
the 390 farms chosen were not the’most profitable, as had been suggested in the 
Gosplan proposal, but 


. include farms with varying levels of profits....This is. of great importance... 
inasmuch as eventually we shall be able to work out the answer to the question 
which farms can most suitably be transferred to independent financing.1° 


Moreover, the 390 farms were to include “183 in Estonia, 72 in the Voronezh 
Oblast, 8 in one of the production administrations in the Altai Krai, 18 belonging 
to the Kirovograd Trust in the Ukraine and 27 belonging to the Sovkhoz Trust 
of Krasnodar Krai.” According to another source, the 390 sovkhozes are to 
be transferred with effect from July 1 and are to include four farms in the Moscow 
Oblast, two in the Leningrad Oblast, 76 in the Voronezh Oblast, 28 in the 
Ukraine, 28 in Belorussia, three in Uzbekistan, 18 in Kazakhstan, five in Moldavia 
and 168 in Estonia.!? Thus, although no mention has been made of transferring all 
the sovkhozes in the Pskov Oblast and the Moldavian SSR, it would appear, at 
least, that all of the sovkhozes in Estonia are to go over to the new system. (In 
1965, there were 157 sovkhozes in the Estonian SSR;1 in 1966, there were 164.)14 


The number of plan indices “handed down from above” to these 390 sov- 
khozes has been reduced, but it is still comprehensive enough to allow only 
limited operational autonomy to the farm managers. The indices are: the volume 
of sales to the state of the most important types of output in physical form (ie., 
the equivalent of the nomenklatura index, the index of the “basic assortment of 
production,” in industry); for the specialized farms, the volume of sales of their 
respective types of output; the total wage fund; the total sum of profits; and the 
charge for fixed agricultural production assets (this is set at 1 percent per annum, 
except for those farms whose profitability amounts to less than 25 percent of the 
production cost of the output sold and which are exempt from paying interest 
charges). 

After deducting the interest charge on fixed assets, the farms are required to 
pay from the total profits: 15 percent of the planned profits, with a reduced 
norm for above-plan profits, into the material incentives fund, with the proviso 





10 Radio Moscow, April 15, 1967 (13.30 GMT, in Russian). 

1 Tbid. 

12 Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, 1967, No. 21, p. 34. 

13 Narodnoye khozyaistvo SSSR y 1965 godu: Statistichesky yeabegoduk (The National Economy of 
the USSR in 1965: A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1966, p. 423. 

M SSSR p tsifrakh v 1966 godu: Kratky stalisticherky sbornik (The USSR in Figures in 1966: 
A Brief Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 1967, p. 112. 
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that the size of the fund shall not exceed 12 percent of the annual wage fund; 
10 percent to the fund for social-cultural measures and housing construction; 
20 percent to the insurance fund; and 10 percent to the production development 
fund. 

The residual profit is to be assigned to the payment of “socialist competition” 
bonuses, the-financing of working capital, the formation of basic herds, the repay- 
ment of bank credits, the financing of centralized capital investments, the financing 
of housing and community services, and “to other expenditures.” It is not made 
clear in the dectee exactly how much of the residual profits (approximately 45 
percent of the total) will be left at the farm’s disposal and how much is to be chan- 
neled off for centralized capital investment and for “other expenditures.” 


As had been urged by both factions at the Ekonomicheskaya gazeta conference 
and by many earlier proponents, the delivery prices paid to the 390 sovkhozes are 
to be raised to the level of the purchase prices paid to local kolkhozes, including 
the 50 percent bonus for above-plan grain deliveries and the temporary increments 
to meat prices. 


To sum up: The decree provides for the extension of full Ahozraschet to sov- 
khozes on a smaller scale than was proposed even by Gosplan, but with the 
significant difference that it will be applied to farms at varying levels of profita- 
bility and throughout at least one Union republic. The operational autonomy of 
the sovkhoz managers concerned remains strictly limited, and an even higher 
share of the total profits will be paid into the notoriously inequitable insurance 
fund than was suggested at the conference. On the other hand, the share of 
profits to be allocated to the material incentive fund has been raised to 15 percent, 
as advocated in the Pskov proposal; nevertheless, in view of the low overall 
rates of profitability of most sovkhozes, this may not prove adequate to provide 
the required incentives. Finally, it is by no means clear how much of its total 
profits each farm will retain. 

Keith Bush 
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_ Domestic » Affairs 


A New Extension of Criminal Liability in the USSR 


On September 16, 1966, the Supreme Soviet of the RSFSR issued a decree 
which added to the section of the republic’s Criminal Code comprising “Crimes 
Against Administrative Order” the following three articles: 


Article 190]1. The systematic dissemination in oral form of recognizably false 
fabrications defaming the Soviet state and social order, as well as the preparation 
or dissemination in written, printed or other form of works having such a content, 
is punishable by up to three years’ confinement, up to one year’s corrective labor, 
or a fine of up to one hundred rubles. i 

Article 190/2. Contempt of the State Emblem or the flag of the USSR, RSFSR, 
or any other Union republic is punishable by up to two years’ confinement, up’ to 
one year’s corrective labor, or a fine of up to fifty rubles. 

Article 190]3. The organization of, as well as active participation in, group 
activities which grossly disturb public order, are coupled with manifest disobedience 
of lawful démands by the authorities, or involve disturbance of the functioning of 
transport or state or public institutions or enterprises, is punishable by up to three 
years’ confinement, up to one year’s corrective labor, or a fine of up to one hundred 
rubles.+ 


The introduction of these articles constitutes an extension of criminal liability 
in the USSR. 


Before the RSFSR decree was issued, for example, contempt be the State 
Emblem or the flags of the USSR or the Union republics had never been men- 
tioned in any Soviet code as a criminal offense. This did not, of course, mean 
that this offense was not punished. Until 1958 it was classified, under the so- 
called analogy principle then valid in Soviet criminal law, as either hooliganism 
or counterrevolutionary activity, depending on the person concerned and the 
prevailing political situation. It is not clear from the Soviet press what the 
procedure was after the analogy principle was replaced by new “Foundations of 
Criminal Legislation in the USSR and the Union Republics” on December 25, 
1958, but that offenders continued to be punished is certain. 

As regards the other two offenses, the picture is rather more complicated. 


Let us first take Article 190/1. This can be traced’ back to the Article 58/10 
introduced into the RSFSR Criminal Code in 1927 under the section dealing 
with counterrevolutionary crimes. Under this article, the dissemination, prep- 
aration or keeping of literature containing an appeal to overthrow, undermine 
or weaken the Soviet regime was punishable by at least six months’ confinement, 
the penalty during times of war or mass unrest being as much as three to ten 
years’ confinement or even execution by a firing squad.? In 1958, in line with 

1 Sosetskaya yustitsiya, 1966, No. 20, p. 31. 


2 Ugolornoye xakonodatelstvo SSSR i Soyaznykb respublik (The Criminal Legislation of the USSR and 
the Union Republics), Moscow, 1957, pp. 16, 49 and 50. 
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Khrushchev’s propaganda on the success of Communist construction in the 
` USSR, the section of the RSFSR Criminal Code dealing with counterrevolu- 
tionary crimes was replaced, under a new “Law on Criminal Liability for State 
Crimes,” by a section on particularly dangerous state crimes. The articles of the 
code were renumbered, so that offenses falling under Article 58/10 now came 
under Article 70, and the concept of anti-Soviet agitation and propaganda was 
radically revised. Thus, the dissemination of “slanderous fabrications” defaming 
the Soviet system, a form of anti-Soviet agitation and propaganda hitherto 
unknown in Soviet criminal law, was placed on an equal footing with the dissem- 
ination of anti-Soviet literature. In addition, the subjective element of both 
offenses was brought out in that the pertinent articles spoke specifically of 
dissemination for the purpose of undermining or weakening the Soviet regime. 
Under the new Law, the offenses were punishable by six months’ to seven years’ 
confinement or two to five years’ banishment, and by three to ten years’ confine- 
ment if committed during a time of war or by a person previously convicted of a 
particularly dangerous crime against the state.? The definition of these offenses 
given in the 1958 law was fully incorporated in the RSFSR Criminal Code of 
1960, under which, moreover, an offender could be sentenced to two to five 
years’ banishment following a period of confinement.‘ , 


Thus, under the laws in force during the period 1927-58, the dissemination, 
preparation or keeping of anti-Soviet literature was punishable in all cases, 
irrespectively of the motives or aims of the offender. Soviet jurists themselves 
admit that this situation led in practice to an unfounded extension of punishment 
for these offenses.5 The law of 1958, and the RSFSR Criminal of 1960, not only 
considerably increased the severity of punishment for these offenses in peacetime, 
but placed the dissemination of “slanderous fabrications” on an equal footing 
with the.latter. At the same time, they decreed that punishment was only to be 
imposed in the case of a deliberate attempt to undermine or weaken the Soviet 
regime. In practice, however, the latter restriction of liability was probably very 
small, everything depending on whether the investigating authorities wished to 
ascribe to the accused a deliberate intent or not. 


The RSFSR Supreme Soviet’s decree of September 16, 1966, eliminated the 
qualification that the dissemination, etc., of anti-Soviet literature and slanderous 
fabrications was punishable only in the case of a deliberate attempt to undermine 
or weaken the Soviet regime, so that Soviet law on this point is now much 
severer than during the Stalin period. Here it is natural to ask what prompted 
the Soviet leaders to take such a step. 


In recent years, the Party Central Committee has taken numerous firm measures 
aimed at‘halting or at least slowing down many social and economic processes 


3 Sotsialisticheskaya zakonnost, 1959, No. 1, pp. 113-14. F 

% Ugolovny kodeks RSFSR (The Criminal Code of the RSFSR), Moscow, 1964, pp. 38—39. 

5 See, for example, V. D. Menshagin (ed.), Osobennosti wgolosnykb kodeksov Soyuznykh 1espublik : 
Sbornik siatei (Featutes of the Criminal Codes of the Union Republics: Collected Articles), Moscow, 
1963, p. 37. 
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dangerous to the regime which were set in motion by the post-Stalin thaw. In 
the field of criminal policy, it has clamped down successively on “antisocial, 
parasitic elements,” perpetrators of “economic crimes” (e.g., currency and other 
speculators, embezzlers of state property), officials taking bribes, disorderly 
persons (hooligans, drunkards), and juvenile delinquents. Now it is the turn of 
overly bold critics of the Soviet political and economic system, of those who 
counter the official propaganda with accurate information on conditions at home 
and abroad. The campaign against these persons began in December 1965 with 
the arrest of writers Andrei Sinyavsky and Yury Daniel, both of whom were 
convicted as particularly dangerous state criminals under Article 70 of the RSFSR 
Criminal Code in the following February. 


Another question arises, namely: Why have the offenses of disseminating, 
preparing or keeping anti-Soviet literature or slanderous fabrications been trans- 
ferred from Article 70 of the RSFSR Criminal Code to a new Article, 190/1, 
falling under the relatively innocuous heading of “Crimes Against Administrative 
Order”? 


‘The answer to this question may be said to lie in the undoubted existence 
throughout Soviet society of any number of Sinyavsky and Daniel sympathizers; 
to arraign all these persons under Article 70, i.e., to declare them all particularly 
dangerous state criminals, would put a big dent in the official claim that a state 
of moral and political unity existed between the Soviet people and its leaders. 
Such an action would be particularly embarrassing on the eve of the anniversary 
of the October Revolution. Khrushchev once declared that there were no more 
political criminals in the USSR; it is now evidently the intention to come out 
with a declaration that the number of state criminals in the country has dropped. 
The Soviet leaders are now in a position to classify the forms of anti-Soviet 
agitation and propaganda falling under Article 190/1 as purely criminal offenses 
in the same category as false assumption of authority, passport violations, 
stealing and forging official documents, forms and stamps, resisting a militiaman 
or vigilante, etc. 

Conspicuous is the extremely wide range of penalties provided for under 
Article 190/1. Fines of up to one hundred rubles, and terms of corrective labor 
of up to one year (which the offender generally serves in his previous employ- 
ment, 5-20 percent of his pay being deducted), have the additional advantage 
of not straining the state budget, while the most actively anti-Soviet citizens can 
be isolated by terms of confinement of up to three years. 


Much of what has been said on Article 190/1 also applies to Article 190/3. The 
latter’s history is as follows. In 1927, an Article 59/2 was introduced into the 
RSFSR Criminal Code under the section comprising crimes against the state. 
This article covered, firstly, mass disorders accompanied by pogroms, the de- 
struction of railroad lines and other transport and communication means, murder, 
arson and similar acts, and sécondly, mass disorders not aggravated by such 
ctimes but coupled with manifest disobedience of lawful demands by the author- 
ities, obstruction of the latter in the course of their duty, or coercion of them to 
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commit manifestly illegal acts. In the case of mass disorders falling under the 
first category, the organizers and leaders, as well as participants found guilty of 
committing the associated crimes listed or of offering armed resistance to the 
authorities, were sentenced to at least two years’ confinement, and all or part of 
their property confiscated. Under particularly aggravating circumstances, the 
sentence was execution by a firing squad. The remaining participants in such 
disorders received up to three years’ confinement. In the case of mass disorders 
of the second type, the sentence was up to one year’s confinement.® 


The “Law on Criminal Liability for State Crimes” adopted in 1958 consider- 
ably restricted the degree of liability for these violations. The second category was 
completely abolished, and the first category redefined as the organization of mass 
disorders accompanied by pogroms, destruction, arson and similar acts, the direct 
perpetration by participants in such disorders of the crimes specified, or armed 
resistance to the authorities by participants. The sentence in such cases was two 
to fifteen years’ confinement.” In 1960, these stipulations of the 1958 law were 
incorporated in their entirety in the new RSFSR Criminal Code (and also in the 
criminal codes of the other Union republics) as Article 79, in the section com- 
prising “other,” i.e., minor, state crimes. Thus, only the organizers of and 
active participants in a specific class of mass disorders were now liable to punish- 
ment under the new codes, according to authoritative Soviet jurists at least. The 
Soviet press, specialized or otherwise, contains no information at all as to what 
the situation was in practice. 


It is difficult to say exactly why the Khrushchevian leaders took such an 
apparently liberal step. Perhaps, in view of the fact that since the middle thirties 
there had been no mass disorders in the USSR (except, of course, during the 
war), the Soviet leaders felt that they could take the risk of deleting from Soviet 
legislation what had become a kind of anachronism. 


In the early sixties, however, the situation changed. Mass disturbances flared 
up in Novocherkassk and Karaganda. The young people of Moscow began to 
organize demonstrations and meetings of protest against various measures of 
the regime (as in the case of the arrest of Sinyavsky and Daniel). Perhaps it was 
in the light of these developments that the present Soviet leaders came to the 
conclusion that Khrushchev’s move of 1958 had to be rescinded. They accord- 
ingly extended criminal responsibility for mass disorders, but instead of altering 
the corresponding article already in existence, incorporated the new provisions 
in a separate new article, 190/3, which in turn was included in the section of the 
RSFSR Criminal Code comprising crimes against administrative order. Thus, 
the new provisions on mass disorders were recategorized in the same way as 
those relating to the dissemination of anti-Soviet propaganda, and, it may be 
assumed, for the same reasons. 





® Upolomy kodeks RSFSR, Moscow, 1957, p. 33. 
7 Sotstaltsticheskaya zakonnost, 1959, No. 1, p. 115. 
8 See, for example, Menshagin, op. ert., p. 45. 
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The new Article 190/3 gives the Soviet legal authorities extremely wide powers 
to arraign citizens on account of not only mass disorders but also group activities 
disturbing public order—and under Soviet law, two people constitute a group.® 
The extensive range of penalties provided for under the article also suggests 
that the intention is to mete out punishment for the slightest breach of public 
order. 


A final point worthy of mention is that in none of the three articles is there 
any indication of the degree of punishment to be imposed in specific cases. This 
matter is evidently to be left entirely to the court’s discretion, which means that, 
as Soviet legal practice has shown, maximum sentences will be imposed should ~ 
a campaign against the offenses concerned be declared. 


At the same time as the decree adding the three articles to the RSFSR Criminal 
Code, the RSFSR Supreme Soviet passed a decree making additions and amend- 
ments to the republic’s Code of Criminal Procedure. Under the latter decree, 
preliminary investigation of cases falling under Articles 190/1-3 is to be carried , 
out by state prosecution investigators, while the cases themselves are to be tried 
not by the people’s courts but by the Supreme Courts of the autonomous re- 
publics and the krai, oblast, city, autonomous oblast and national district courts.1° 
This means that from the point of view of jurisdiction, the offenses concerned 
have been placed on an equal footing with high treason, terrorism and sabotage. 


It seems reasonable to suppose, on the basis of the foregoing, that this new 
extension ‘of criminal liability in the USSR marks an attempt by the Party 
Central Committee to deal with an apparently significant increase, since the 
introduction of new criminal codes in all republics in 1960, in the number of 
offenses covered by the new articles, in particular with the apparently mass 

„incidence of minor offenses in these categories. 
Y. Mironenko | 





? See, for example, Koaementarti k Ugolosnomu kodeksu RSFSR 1960 g. (Commentary on the RSFSR 
Criminal Code of 1960), Leningrad, 1962, p. 99. 
10 Sopesskaya yustitsiya, 1966, No. 20, p. 31. 
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REVIEWS 


The Periodical Press 


The Soviet Party and government leaders are not averse to making use of 
their widespread peace propaganda for their own interests, as when they make 
sharp attacks against the democratic world as a criminal aggressor. These attacks 
ebb and flow according to the international situation. Such modifications may 
best be seen from the Party Central Committee’s journal Kommunist, whose 
main function is to popularize the Party line. 

A leading article in one issue (1967, No. 5) is entitled: “The USSR in the 
Struggle Against the Aggressive Policy of Imperialism.” This article, which 
asserts that history itself has put the Soviet Union “in the front line of the battle 
with the aggressive forces of world imperialism,” reviews the international 
situation on the eve of the Soviet regime’s fiftieth anniversary. 


During the fifty years that have elapsed since the victory of October, the world 
situation has changed radically. The forces opposing imperialism in the name of a 
socialist reorganization of the life of society have been pushing imperialism back, 
step by step. As a result, the base of the imperialists has become noticeably restricted, 
not only in the geographical but also in the economic and political spheres 
(Kommunist, 1967, No. 5, page 4). 


The political map of the world, we are told, has been sharply modified in 
favor of socialism; indeed, the non-Communist world has finally lost the key 
positions “which enabled it to control the course of international events.” 


After the opponent has thus been belittled, he is showered with accusations: 


This is not to say, however, that aggressive imperialist circles no longer rep- 
resent a danger. The aggressiveness of imperialism is, after all, no fortuitous 
phenomenon. The essence of the piratic foreign policy of imperialism derives from 
its class nature. In a capitalist society based on the private ownership of the means 
of production and on the exploitation of man by man, the moving force of foreign 
policy is the ambition of the ruling class to consolidate the stratum of the exploiters 
and extend the sphere of exploitation—to seize control of the markets and of strategic 
positions and enslave other peoples. The foreign policy of imperialism is a policy 
of expansion and aggression, of preparing for and unleashing aggressive wars, 
forming military blocs and pursuing the arms race (jbid.). 


These accusations are then made more specific: 


Particular recklessness and aggressiveness are displayed by the American im- 
perialists, who embody the main forces of modern monopolistic capital. They 
openly assume the function of defending the capitalist regime on an international 
scale and appear in the role of world gendarme. There is an increased danger from 

` the West German imperialists, who are stubbornly refusing to abandon the old 
road of revanchism, territorial and nuclear pretensions (sbid.). 


è 
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Naturally, an active and independent foreign policy on the part of such 
countries is presented by Soviet propaganda as though it were due not to power 
but to other reasons. Here we are told that the growing aggressiveness of the 
non-Communist world testifies to its weakness—witness the enforced concessions 
on certain fronts as a result of the insistence by the socialist bloc upon a peaceful 
settlement of all conflicts. 


The present aggressiveness of the militant forces of imperialism is to be ex- 
plained by an aggravation of the difficulties and contradictions with which the 
capitalist system is coming into conflict. The schismatic anti-Soviet policy of the 
present Chinese leaders undoubtedly helps to strengthen the recklessly aggressive 
tendency in the policy of the imperialists (page 5). 


) 

Thus, the disagreements in the Communist camp also refused to be ignored. 
It is an open question to what extent these are connected with the foreign policies 
of the non-Communist countries, but we may perhaps see here a hint to the effect 
that if it were not for these disagreements the “imperialists” would scarcely be 
able to show such self-confidence. 

Having referred to this delicate question, the journal proceeds to stress the 
importance of the “clear and consistent foreign-policy line of the Soviet state” 
in view of the complications of the international situation. This line is described 
as being simultaneously hard and soft, firm and flexible. These qualities, we are 
told, were made possible only by the decisions of the (post-Khrushchev) Twenty- 
Third Party Congress, which made a profound analysis of the international situation 
that had arisen in the mid-sixties. It would appear that this congress laid down the 
USSR’s foreign policy for all time. There is a lengthy quotation from the congress’s 
resolution in which the establishment of favorable conditions for the building of 
socialism and Communism, unity and solidarity among the socialist countries, 
support for the national liberation movement, the championing of peaceful 
coexistence and simultaneous resistance to the aggressive forces of imperialism 
were laid down as the aims of Soviet foreign policy. i 


Mention of the last point in this list prompts the journal: to abandon all 
attempts to appear peaceloving, They declare: “The Soviet Union wages the 
struggle against the aggressive forces of world imperialism not in words but 
in deeds” (ibid.). The rattling of sabers continues with the warning that the 
might of the Soviet state is growing constantly, as is also the extent of its influence 
on the course of events: hence the enhanced opportunities for fighting the militant 
forces of imperialism. 

It goes without saying that the decisions arrived at by the December 1966 
meeting of the Party Central Committee on questions of foreign policy are regard- 
ed by the editors of the journal as a basis for organizing resistance to any aggressor. 
Equally inevitable is the emphasis placed on the events in Vietnam: 


The most cynical and dangerous manifestation of the aggressive policy of 

imperialism is the’ war unleashed by the United States in Vietnam, which creates 

..a direct threat to universal security and constitutes a main obstacle on the road to 
the relaxation of tension throughout the world (page 6). 
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Use is made of the views expressed on this subject in various countries, but 
the main point to be stressed is that “the war in Vietnam has demonstrated with 
peculiar force the nature of American imperialism [and] the danger which it 
presents to the freedom and independence of peoples” (sbid.). The interests of 
the American people do not, according to the editors, coincide with those of the 
country’s financial and industrial magnates and military extremists—a fact 
which inevitably aggravates the crisis besetting US policy. We are then told: 


At a time when ruling circles in the USA are following the course of further 
escalation of the war in Vietnam, great harm is done to the common cause of fight- 
ing imperialist aggression by the schismatic, reckless, anti-Soviet activities of the 
present leaders in Peking. By their disastrous foreign and domestic policies, Mao 
Tse-tung and his group are complicating the world situation [and] helping the 
Americans to wage war against Vietnam (page 7). 


This paradoxical association of capitalist aggressors and Communist fanatics 
presumably represents an attempt to discredit each of the parties concerned. 


Another subject dealt with at some length is that of Western Germany, 
which is represented as a main seat of militarism, a catalyst of imperialist aggres- 
sion, in contrast to Eastern Germany. Its foreign policy creates a threat of war in 
Europe: 

The aggressiveness of West German imperialism may lead to especially danger- 
ous consequences, because it allies itself closely with imperialist circles in the USA. 
Western Germany has found itself in a position to proclaim openly its revanchist 
course largely owing to the support provided by American imperialism. But, having 
pointed out this link between the two most aggressive forces of imperialism, it 
should be stressed that in European affairs reactionary circles in Western Germany 
are displaying ever greater independence: their foreign policy is therefore danger- 
ous in itself (page 9). 


Other European countries are represented as striving for a lasting peace and 
peaceful coexistence: the main obstacle to solving the problem of security is the 
aggressive policy of Western Germany. The reader is told that Bonn demands 
a revision of existing frontiers, claims to represent the entire German people, 
refuses to recognize the existence of two German states and encroaches upon 
the sovereignty of Eastern Germany. There is also, of course, a protest against 
its claims to have access to nuclear weapons. It is stressed that Western Germany 
has made no real changes in its attitude since it came into existence: 

The Soviet Union has declared on more than one occasion that it would like 
to see a substantial improvement in its relations with Western Germany. But for 
this it is essential that the policy of revenge and militarism pursued by the German 
Federal Republic should give way to a genuinely peaceloving policy. Ruling circles 
in the Federal Republic must once and for all abandon their revanchist ideas and 
give up even thinking about them. They must abandon the idea of securing nuclear 
weapons (page 10). 

The desire of certain European states for a relaxation of tension and the 
establishment of neighborly relations is presented as the fruit of persistent efforts 
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on the part of the Soviet Union. Here, we are told, lies the reason for the ‘ ‘pro- 
found crisis in the aggressive military-political bloc NATO.” With regard to 
this organization, the editors say: 


It is indicative that the USA’s aggression in Vietnam has helped to reveal, dis- 
guised conflicts within NATO. It is also indicative that the plans for giving the 
Federal German Republic access to nuclear weapons are causing legitimate alarm 
in most of the countries of Western Europe (page 11). 


* 


The points made in this article are BEER EEE repeated by Mezhdunarod- . 
naya zbizn, the April issue of which also includes a leading article devoted to 
questions of foreign policy: “Leninist Diplomacy in Action.”' This declares: 


A situation has been created in which world socialism can exert a growing - 
influence upon the course of international events, bridling the forces of aggression 
‚and war (Mezhdunarodnaya zhizn, 1967, No. 4, page 4). 


4 


4 ` 
In general, the article is written in very optimistic terms. Credit is claimed for 
the establishment of close contact with France, for NATO’s “self-revelation” 
and the emergence of a “new” program of European policy. In connection with 
this last point, however, the journal’s editors have to take note of | an important 
difficulty: \ 


As experience shows, this program is fundamentally lese only for one 
European state—the Federal German Republic... . The West German regime itself 
identifies itself with militarism and revanchism when in spite of the facts it claims 
to be the “sole representative” of the entire German people, tries “not to notice” 
the existence of another German state-the German Democratic Republic-and 
dreams aloud of swallowing it up (page 5). 


According to the journal, the situation on the European.continent is unstable. 
The USA is'subjected to yet stronger attacks than Western Germany—naturally, 
in connection with events in Vietnam: 

The war in Vietnam, unleashed by American imperialism, is dreadful not only 
on account of its victıths and destruction, not only by virtue of its immediate results 
for the wider region of Southeast Asia; this war is criminal also for the reason that 
it has poisoned the entire international atmosphere, has seriously undermined the 
faith of the peoples in international justice and international law, in the very pos- 
sibility of halting the aggressor. It must be stressed that the responsibility for all 
this falls not only on the United States as the initiator of a dirty war but on those 
of its friends in the military bloc who either collaborate with Washington or tacitly 
approve of its military crimes (pages 5—6). 


The same issue contains a contribution by I. Shatalov on “Southeast Asia in 
the Military-Strategic Plans of Imperialism.” An editorial note states that it is 
intended to “help those attending seminars on the system of Party instruction.” 
The nature of the article may be divined from its first sentence: “The aggressive 


- policy of American imperialism in Southeast Asia is a most important component 
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of its world policy” (page 74). The main idea is that the West is carrying on a 
“general offensive to strengthen its positions.” 


The Kommunist leader discussed above lays especial emphasis upon the mission 
of the USSR as peacemaker, but this mission turns out to be militant in character, 
as the following passage shows: 


The fight against the aggressive forces of imperialism is an unshakable prin- 
ciple of the foreign policy of the USSR. [This fight] amounts to delivering a decisive 
rebuff to the military and political ventures of the imperialists directed against the 
socialist countries and the young independent states, making consistent and deter- 
mined efforts to eliminate the nidi of war. A general assault against the imperialist 
forces of aggression is'inseparable from the struggle for a relaxation of international 
tension and the solution of controversial questions by negotiation, for disarmament, 
the non-proliferation of nuclear weapons, and the prevention of the very possibility 
of unleashing wars of aggression. The principles of peaceful coexistence of states 
with different social structures are incompatible with any form of aggression whatso- 
ever (Kommunist, 1967, No. 5, pages 12-13). 


The reference to the coexistence of states with different social structures has 
a curious ring when states with a (theoretically) similar social structure such as 
the USSR and China find it difficult to get on with one another. Here we may 
mention another article in the same issue of Kommunist, that by Academician 
P. Fedoseyev on “Marxism and Mao Tse-tungism.” This begins by praising the 
heroism of the Chinese Communists, who carried through the revolution in 
their country and so opened the way to freedom, progress and prosperity. Then 
follows a characterization of the present leaders, headed by Mao 'Fse-tung: 


The supporters of this group are conducting an offensive against the vital 
interests of the workers and peasants; they are oppressing the intelligentsia in every 
way possible and mock its most eminent representatives. On the international plane, 
they direct the brunt of their attacks, not against imperialism, but against the Soviet 
Union and other socialist countries, against the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union and all fraternal Communist parties. The schismatic policy of these Chinese 
leaders is undetmining the unity of the world revolutionary forces, is doing great 
harm to the national liberation movement and playing into the hands of imperialism, 
primarily the imperialism of the USA (page 107). 


The author attempts-to explain this paradoxical state of affairs. His first point 
is as follows: ' 

First of all, it must be borne in mind that Mao Tse-tung and his supporters 
entered the Communist Party during the stage of the struggle for national liberation, 
in which vatious class forces and political groups took part. At this stage, 1t was as 
yet premature to divide the social groups and political leaders according to questions 
of social transformation, the ways and means of socialist construction. Declaring 
themselves to be Marxists, they waged war on behalf of the socialist path of devel- 
opment, and the Party entrusted them with responsible posts and gave them its 
support (page 108). 

Here it may be relevant to quote part of the account of Mao T'se-tung given 
by a Soviet encyclopedia: - 
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Mao Tse-tung...,'a prominent Chinese politician and statesman, an important 
Marxist theoretician, an experienced leader of the Communist Party of China... 
and leader of the Chinese people... . Mao Tse-tung, waging a determined fight with 
the opportunists, stoutly defended the Marxist-Leninist line, which was designed 
to secure the hegemony of the proletariat in the revolution.... In his work, Mao 
Tse-tung wisely combines Marxist-Leninist theory with the practice of the Chinese 
‘anti-imperialist revolution, with the construction of a new people’s democracy of 
China; he creatively develops Marxist-Leninist teaching [and] is a standard bearer 
of the eternal friendship of the Chinese and Soviet peoples (Entsiklopedichesky slovar 
[Encyclopedic Dictionary], Vol. H, Moscow, 1954, page 323). 


The “standard bearer of the eternal friendship of the Chinese and Soviet 
peoples” is now the “megaphone of great-power chauvinism and petty-bourgeois 
adventurism.” The main charge leveled against him is that he, together with - 
others who took part in the national libetation movement, has taken the road 
of opposition to Communism: 


* The shameful downfall of Mao Tse-tung is a consequence, not, of individual 
mistakes and departures from Marxism, but of the vicious philosophy and the 
pernicious ci ling of petty-bourgeois avenue (Kommunist, 1967, No. 5, 


page 109). 


So inconsistent can the Communists be when appraising regimes based on 
their own principles. 

The articles reviewed above n E to some extent the foreign policy 
currently pursued by the Soviet Union. They show a country busy delivering 
blows at its neighbors in two, en opposed directions, while claiming to 
be a lover of peace. 

A. Gayev 


. Foundations of Maoism 
By Ram Swarup 
Published by Jyotsna Prakashan, Delhi, 1966, 148 pp. 


In 1949, immediately after the conclusion of the civil war in China, Liu Shao- 
chi, then Secretary General of the Chinese Communist Party and now Chairman 
of the People’s Republic of China, declared that the Chinese revolution had 
created a model for revolutions in all backward countries. This, of course, ap- 
plied in particular to the countries of southeast Asia, to China’s immediate 
neighbors, and therefore to her chief rival in Asia, India. Consequently, there was 
every reason to expect that the danger emanating from Peking would be studied 
in India with the closest interest. In fact, almost the opposite was the case. So 
far from taking any steps to ward off the new danger, the Indian government 
(and Indian public opinion) regarded the Chinese Communist revolution with 

` approval as something they might almost copy themselves. While the United 
States and Western Europe, though not directly exposed to the threat themselves, 
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were studying intensely the principles and the tactics of Maoism, the Indians 
were shouting “indi-hini bhai-bhai” (Indians and Chinese are brothers), and it 
was not until the Chinese penetration into India’s frontier territories, the rising 
in Tibet and (most important of all) the armed conflict with China in the fall of 
1962 that the Indian government and Indian public opinion were forced to take 
a closer look at what was going on in China and pay heed to the threat from 
Peking. In 1962, Nehru declared, “The Chinese threat to us is there for the next 
ten, twenty or forty years,” thereby giving the signal for the adoption of a new 
approach to China. j 

It is difficult to say to what extent the book under review is a product of this 
new approach, particularly as a considerable part of the material it contains was 
published several years ago in the provincial Indian press. With regard to the 
first three chapters, originally published as articles, the author tells us: 


These artıcles were written at a time when not many voices of their kınd were 
heard. They appeared in relatively smaller papers like Thought, Janata, Organiser, 
Swatantra and People. They were not acceptable to the big papers owned by “capi- 
talists,” partly because the views expressed were unpopular, and partly because the 
points of view went beyond the ideas of the learned editors. This raises an im- 
portant question: How far does the big press bring to the fore neglected facets of 
important problems and help informed judgment, and how far does it merely deepen 
and universalise a prevailing prejudice? (Page 8.) 


Mr. Swarup’s book is consequently interesting, among other things, for the 
“polemics contained in it which he originally waged with supporters of the 
“Chinese experiment” in the Indian press and in the Indian parliament. From 
the quotations he makes, it is quite clear that a very considerable number of 
Indian leaders, as far as the Chinese question is concerned, are still floundering in 
the dark, for they persist in regarding contemporary China as the home of classical 
Chinese culture and fail to grasp the tremendous revolutionary changes that took 
place in Peking in 1949. Thus, recalling the unprecedented reign of terror which 
overtook China at the beginning of the fifties, the author adds: 

But of these terror-filled days, Dr. V. K. R. V. Rao, of the Delhi University and 
now of the Planning Commission, brings this report: “The hold of the Communist 
Party is based on the same sort of considerations which gave Mahatma Gandhi and 
his colleagues leadership of the Indian masses.” 


—and comments: 
It shows that Dr. Rao neither understands Maoism nor Gandhism (page 27). 


Writing on the “New Culture” being implanted in Mao Tse-tung’s China, 
the author tells us: 

Recently we had an opportunity of attending a lecture by one of the professors 
[Professor Mohammad Mujeeb, of Jamia Millia Islamia, Delhi, who was addressing 
- students and teachers of Delhi College], who had been on a goodwill mission to 
China.... He quoted without blinking from Mao Tse-tung that education ın China 
is political. He recommended this system of education to his audience in terms of 

a juicy slogan: “Chinese education is not divorced from life” (pages 4344). 
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In the face of such attitudes, the author is to be particularly congratulated on 
having produced an informative and authoritative book on the foundations of 
Maoism, which, according to the teachings of Mao himself and the convictions 
of his followers, must be spread throughout Asia and then throughout the world. 


Swarup’s book is divided into two parts, of which the first describes the 
progress of Communism in China from the moment of seizure of power, while 
the second part is devoted to the danger to India and the whole of Asia which 
emanates from Peking. Chapter I enlightens the readers on the nature of Mao 
Tse-tung’s “New Democracy,” and its opening words again testify to the at- 
mosphére in which the author had to work: 


Recently, a wave of enthusiasm has swept over India about China, Different 
people admire the new regime for different reasons. Some admire ıt because it is 
Communist; others, because it is essentially capitalist; and still others because it 
offers a new synthesis, a veritable Third Force between the anarchy of capitalism 
and the regimentation of Communism. Some admire New China because it is new, 
others because it is after all not very new and because [the] old China would reassert 
itself and absorb the new one. All these differing and even opposing elements 
combine to create among certain sections an amount of enthusiasm which could 
be described as hysterical (page 19). 


The author observes that “democracy” is here merely a euphemism for cen- 
tralized dictatorship, and warns that we are dealing with a Communist tactic 
—that of using the designations of generally accepted ideas to screen other ideas 
diametrically opposed to them and so make them also acceptable. 


He devotes especial attention to the Chinese economy. According to him, 
propaganda about the “new China”’s economic achievements has won for Peking 
much sympathy and support in India, a country suffering from a number of un- 
solved economic problems. Chapter IV, “The Myth of Socialist Food ‘Surplus’,”’ 
opens with the words: 


A great enthusiasm for China prevails in India today. More particularly, this 
enthusiasm relates to [the] great economic strides supposed to have been made by 
China under the new Communist regime. According to Mr. Shibbanlal Saxena, 
grain production in China has, as a result of [the] Communist land reform, doubled 
and even trebled. Scientist Meghnad Saha found that the new Chinese was eating 
three meals a day. Apparently, this is meant to establish a contrast with the old 
Chinese and the present-day Indians, who supposedly do not get even one square 
meal a day. Dr. Kumarappa was simply swept off his feet at the spectacle of the new 
Chinese opulence. Ex-Ambassador Panikkar lectured to the Congress M.P.’s on 
how Chinese Communists solved their food problem. Mrs. Vijya Laxmi Pandit 
told the U.P. Congress legislators that within a short time China had increased her 
food production so much that from a deficit country she had become an exporter 
of food (page 45). 


The author then attempts to open his countrymen’s eyes to the true state 
of affairs in the Chinese economy, particularly its agriculture. He quotes data on 
the collectivization of Chinese agriculture and its consequences. From these and 
similar data, it becomes clear that in the mid-fifties, when the admiration for 
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China was particularly widespread in India, the level of China’s agricultural 
output was still lower than it had been in the mid-thirties. The same applies to 
food consumption as shown by the author’s data. On the basis of these data, the 
author calls the alleged overproduction of foodstuffs a myth. 


‘The remaining chapters in Part I are devoted to the subject of “brainwashing” 
and the creation of a “new culture,” which is coupled with the destruction of all 
Chinese traditions. Here the author stresses that the China with which India is 
now faced has nothing in common with the classical China of the past and that 
consequently all references to a common cultural heritage must be relegated to 
the sphere of propaganda. 


Part II opens with the following words: 


As soon as Mao captured China, we simply fell in love with him. We hailed his 
victory as [the] “liberation” of China. We began to find everything connected with 
him as wonderful. University professors, journalists, trade unionists were taken to 
China and they came back simply choking with admiration. They brought reports 
of wonderful things happening there. China became a land of our dearest dreams, 
a land overflowing with milk and honey, a land which embodied our most cherished 
aspirations (page 73). 


Protesting against this general admiration, the author analyses the foundations 
of Maoism, showing that it is a part of Marxism-Leninism and bases its actions 
on Leninist tactics. Pointing out the unethicalness of Communism, he stresses 
that the chief danger for Asia now comes from Peking. Mr. Swarup understands 
the essential nature of Communism too well to fall into the error of supposing 
that the problem is (even largely) confined to China’s territorial claims upon 
India. He has nothing against negotiating with China on the territorial question, 
but maintains that even a satisfactory solution of this question will not rid India 
of the Peking menace. 


Chinese aggression against India is not fortuitous or incidental. It does not 
arise because we might have displeased China on this point or that. Aggression is 
indispensable to her military cult, a necessary and organic part of her new ideology, 
the very stuff and substance of which Maoism is made. Maoism within China cannot 
survive without military adventures abroad. It cannot prosper in an atmosphere 
of peace (page 82). 

India, says the author, must come to her senses and realize that she can no 
longer afford to ignore the threat, not only of Chinese Communism, but of Com- 
munism as a whole. To his credit, he does not commit the mistake of many Indian 
politicians and journalists who believe that India is supported by the Soviet 
Union in her resistance to the claims of Peking. To him it is clear that Moscow, 
like Peking, aims only at implanting Communism in India and exploiting India 
for its own purposes. For India, there is little to choose between Soviet domina- 
tion and domination by Communist China. 

He also appreciates the fact that it is impossible to defend India by measures 
confined to her borders. He recalls the defense system developed under British 
tule, a system in which the defense of Hongkong, Singapore, Aden and the Suez 
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Canal were indispensable elements. He refers to Lord Curzon, who declared that 
this was f 


. the secret of [our—viz., Britain’s] whole position in Arabia, Persia, Afghanistan, 
Tibet, and as far eastwards as Siam. He would be a shortsighted commander who 
merely manned his ramparts in India and did not look beyond (page 12). 


The author is fully aware of the complexity of the political situation in this 
part of the world. As he sees it, the situation is as follows: - 


Whether one likes it or not, America and Russia too are participants in the 
struggle raging ın this area. Their interests are ideological as well as national. Those 
interests conflict and complement. Russia is opposed to America, but also finds 
herself ‘opposed by China, China opposes America; but America is restrained by 
the fear that the present conflict’ may escalate into a bigger war. China would like 
to involve America and Russia in a-war of mutual destruction with the rest of the 
world left to her sweet mercies. America and Russia each would like the other to 
fight China and herself stay out and even pretend friendship with China. Also, no 
one of the two would like a vacuum in Central Asia which could be filled by the 
other. So both of them are interested in having a strong and weak China at the 
same time. Thus, their aims are inconsistent, motives are mixed, actions are equivocal 
and the situation is confused (pages 14-15). 


From ‘this analysis, Mr. Swarup derives the logical conclusion that md 
cannot rely indefinitely on foreign aid, particularly since, as pointed out, the 
threat with which she is faced involves not only military but also ideological 
aggression. The chapter “The Chinese Menace to India and Asia,” for example, 
has a section devoted to Indo-American relations. Acknowledging that the USA 
helped India in the past with military aid which proved particularly effective 
duting the Chinese attack in the Himalayas in 1962, Mr. Swarup nevertheless 
considers that the USA is an “undependable ally” in the struggle with which his 
country is confronted, a struggle which has already begun. He writes: 


She [America] is ın a position to provide hardware for a military engagement. 
But political warfare she understands as little as we do. She could help us with a 
crash programme as she did in 1962 if the situation developed to ctisis proportions, 
if China marches into our borders with fanfare. But for slow, enduring, ideological 
work spread’ over decades, she is not‘deep, patient, persistent and sophisticated 
enough. She is not able to see that neither conventional war nor conventional 
economic development like simple engineering, sanitation and‘ food supplies, on 
which she has set her heart, can meet the Communist challenge (page 88). 


In the last part of his book, Swarup supplies evidence to show that the 
Indian Communists, inspired by the Chinese example and occasionally making 
use of Chinese material and moral support, are already applying the tactic of 
“revolutionary warfare.” This is admittedly going on as yet on a local scale, but 
the fact remains that it is a serious threat which may well develop into something 
that will undermine the future of Indian democracy. This is borne out by the 
author’s demonstration of the fact that Communist excesses can only be dealt 
with by means of force, which in turn evokes among certain sections of Indian 
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public opinion, if not sympathy for the’ Communists, at least antipathy toward 
the representatives of law and order. The author observes that as a rule the Com- 
munists display greater determination and better organization than their oppo- 
nents. On September 22-23, 1966, they provoked disorders in Western Bengal 
which turned Bengal into something of a problem province. He writes: 


The United Left Front (ULF) and the Rashtriya Sangram Samiti brought out 
processions asking the owners to keep their shops closed. Congressmen also brought 
out processions asking them to keep them open. But to the extent real and tangible 
protection was unavailable, shopkeepers thought it better to play safe by keeping 
their shops closed (page 138). 


To judge by information given by Swarup, however, the situation is changing. 
In Western Bengal, members of the Congress Party have organized their suppor- 
ters in opposition to Communist disorders: 


Resistance was not well organised, but it did deny the Communists a free hand. 
Jyoti Basu’s house was surrounded by demonstrating crowds, and they identified 
him and his party as “Chinese agents.” In the State Assembly, the Chief Minister 
was not allowed to speak by Communist members; the congress legislators paid 
back in the same coin. Jyoti Basu was shouted down. There was a cracker at the 
Congress meeting; a cracker exploded at a Communist meeting also (page 140). 


And so on. Ram Swarup is convinced, and rightly so, that India must cope 
with the menace of Maoism and Communism by means of her own resources. 
His book, if we have understood his intentions correctly, is designed to help 
mobilize public opinion to deal with this menace. The American and West 
European reader will be reassured to find that there are people in India who have 
grasped the real nature.of “Maoism” and who are doing everything possible to 
explain it to their countrymen. At a time when the future of “revolutionary wars” 
is being decided in South Vietnam, Ram Swarup’s analysis of the “foundations 
of Maoism” and of events in China will be of great interest for all readers in the 
free world insofar as their opportunities of enjoying peace and prosperity are 
threatened by Maoism as one of the forms of contemporary Communism. 


A. Kashin 
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Publications of the Inatitute for 
the Study of the USSR:` 


DERGI, No. 46, 1966, 80 pp. (in Turkish.) 


This issue contains the following articles: “The 
Moslems of the Soviet Union Fifty Years under 
the Soviet Regime,” by T, Davletshin; “The Ac- 
tivities of the Soviet Solidarity Committee in 
Afro-Asian Countries,” by S. Tekiner; “Two 
Conferences in Bucharest,” by Stefan C. Stolte; 
“The Birth-Rate and Natural Population Increase 
of the Soviet Union,” by Y. Mironenko; “The 
Crisis of the Communist Dictatorship ın the 
USSR,” by P. Fedenko; and “The Crimea under 
the Rule of Tsarist Russia,” by Dr. Edige Kirimal. 
There follow reviews by S. Tekiner of Kh. Tur- 
sunov’s Vasstasiys 1916 goda v Sredney Azii i 
Kazakhbstane (The 1916 Uprising in Central Asia 
and Kazakhstan) and by Herman Akhminov of 
Sven Allard’s Diplomat in Wien. The issue closes 
with the usual chronicle of events and Institute 


news. 
%* 


PROBLEMES SOVIETIQUES, No. 11, 
1966, 96 pp. (In French.) 

This issue contains the following articles: 
“After Khrushchev,” by Herman Akhminov; 
“The Soviet Offensive in Asia,” by Alexander 
Kashin; “The Generation ‘Takeover in the Soviet 
Armed Forces,” by N. Galay; “The Renewal of 
Economic Sciences and the New Generation of 
Economists in the Soviet Union,” by Professor 
V. Treml; and “Problems of Decolonization and 
Natıonalısm at the Twelfth International Con- 
gress on Historical Sciences,” by P. Fedenko. 
There are also reviews by A. Vardy of P, N. Fe- 
doseyev’s article “Dialectics of the Development 
of Socialism” in Kommuns, 1965, No. 14, and by 
V. Seduro of Soviet literature on Dostoyevsky 
published during the period 1960—65. 


” 


PROBLEMES SOVIETIQUES, No. 12, 
1966, 76 pp. (In French.) 


This issue contains the following articles: “The 
Communist Oligarchy After the Twenty-Third 
Congress of the CPSU,” by A. Lebed; “Medical 
Ethics in the USSR,” by Heinrich Schulz; “The 
Orthodox Church and the Younger Generation 
in the USSR,” by Rev. Dimitry Konstantinow; 
“The Diamond Industry in the USSR,” by G. 
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Vvedensky; “The First Agricultural Year in the 
USSR Without Khrushchev,” by A. Arkhimo- 
vich; and “The Crisis of Biology in the USSR,” 
by G. Gagarin. The issue closes with a review by 
A. Vardy of A. Gurevich’s article “The General 
Law and Concrete Necessity in History” in 
Voprosy istorti, 1965, No. 8. i 


* 


SOWJETSTUDIEN, No. 20, 1966, 120 pp. 
(In German.) 

This issue contains the following articles: “Se- 
curity and East-West Trade,” by A. Feller; “The 
Economic Reform in Eastern Germany,” by 
Stefan C. Stolte; “Communism and the Problem 
of Philosophical Freedom,” by Gustav A. Wetter; 
“Pasternak and German Literature: II—Pasternak 
and Nietzsche,” by Irene Bushman; and an 
abridged version of “The ‘Russian Man’—a Phan- 
tom of our Time,” by Erast Benz, originally 
published in Frankfurter Hefte, No. 6, 1950. 
Further contributions are a defense by Erwin 
Adler of his dissertation *Lenin’s Philosophy of 
Religion” (published by the Institute in 1964) 
following a critical review by Y. Belyayev in 
Nauka i religiya, 1965, No. 10; reviews by Herman 
Akhminov of Sven Allard’s Diplomat in Wien, by 
B. Riza of Karlhanns Bergers Div Fankrionsbe- 
stimmung der Musik in der Sonyetidsologie, by Bolko 
Fehr. von Richthofen of Michel Gardner’s L’ Ago- 
nie du rigime en Russie sovietique, and by E. Schütz of 
Sudebaye rechi soveiskikb obvinitelei (Speeches of 
Soviet Prosecution Counsel), published by the 
“Juridical Literature” Publishing House, Mos- 
cow, 1965; a chronicle of Institute events; and 
a list of the contents of issues 4-6 of Sovistica, 
published by Edizioni Scientifiche Italiane, Naples. 


ARABIC REVIEW, No. 13, 1966, 116 pp. 
(In Arabic.) 

The issue contains: “Implications of the Sino- 
Soviet Dispute,” by Malcolm Mackintosh; “De- 
nationalization of the Soviet Ethnic Minorities,” 
by Abdurakbman Avtorkhanov; “Changing So- 
viet Strategy and Tactics in ECAFE,” by L. P. 
Singh; “Military Power in Soviet Policy,” by 
Raymond Garthoff; “The Communist Concept 
of ‘National Democracy’,” by Justus M. van der 
Kroef; and “Analyses of Important Be 
ments in the Soviet Union.” 


ESTUDIOS SOBRE LA UNION SOVIE- 
TICA, No. 20, 1966, 96 pp. (In Spanish.) 

This issue opens with the following articles 
(with original titles and indications of source): 
“Who Will Bury Whom?,” by Stefan C. Stolte, 
“Manpower Utilization in the USSR,” by F. 
Hajenko, and “The Evolution of Soviet Family 
Law,” by Y. Mironenko (Bulletin, 1966, No. 5); 


and “Slump in Industrial Productivity Leads to - 


Policy of Retrenchment,” by G. Vvedensky 
(Analysis of Current Developments in the Soviet Unson, 
No. 416, 1966), 

In the next contribution, “The Theater and 
Reality in the Soviet Union,” Bayram Riza at- 
tempts to establish the extent to which Soviet 
reality is reflected in the works of Soviet play- 
wrights, taking as his main point of departure 
plays written in the style of “socialist realism.” 
On the basis of the present state of conflict and 
the ways in which this is being overcome, he 
draws conclusions as to the probléms regarded by 
the Soviet leadership as being of current ımpor- 
tance as well as the solutions recommended to the 
people. l 

Further articles are: “Unemployment and Man- 
power Migration ın the USSR,” by F. Hajenko, 
and “Soviet Military Medicine,” by Heinrich 
Schulz (Bulletin, 1966, No. 6); “Soviet Con- 
sumers Still Lining Up For Necessities of Life,” 
by Valery M. Albert (Analysis of Current Dere- 
lopmenis m the Soviet Union, No. 410, 1966); “The 
Fate of Russian Historical Relics under the Com- 
munist System,” by A. Gayev (Bulletin, 1966, 
No. 5); and “The Soviet Economy: From Liber- 
manism to Liberalism?” by Jan S. Prybyla 
(Bulletin, 1967, No. 7). The issue closes with 


“Institute Notes.” 
* 


ESTUDIOS SOBRE LA UNION SOVIE- 
TICA, No. 21, 1967, 92 pp. (In Spanish.) 

This issue contains the following articles (with 
original titles and indications of source): “Further 
Proof of the Incontrovertible,” by Rev. Dimitry 
Konstantinow (Bulletin, 1966, No. 7); “The 
‘Communist Labor’? Movement,” by F. Hajenko 
(Sindies on ihe Soviet Union, New Series, VoL V, 
No. 3, 1966); “Science, Ideology and Cybernetics 
in the USSR,” by C. Olgin (Bulletin, 1966, No. 7); 
“Education and Science under the Party’s Con- 
trol,” by S. S. Voronttsyn (Bulletin, 1966, No. 8); 
“The Legal Position of the State-Owned Industrial 
Enterprise in the USSR,” by T. Davletshin (Ba/- 
letin, 1966, No. 5); “Mechanization of Agriculture 
in the USSR,” by S. Kabysh (Bulletin, 1966, No. 8); 


“What is ‘Scientific Communtsm’?” by P. Urban 
(Bulletin, 1966, No. 9); “Comecon Through 
Soviet Eyes,” by Stefan C. Stolte (Sudres on the 
Soviet Unson, New Series, Vol. V, No. 3, 1966); 
“Education Problems in the USSR,” by S. S. 
Voronitsyn (Bulletin, 1966, No. 9); and “The 
Soviet Oil-Refining Industry,” by G. Vvedensky 
(Bulletin, 1966, No. 7). The issue closes with 


“Institute Notes.” 
* 


ESTUDIOS SOBRE LA UNION SOVIE- 
TICA, No. 22, 1967, 96 pp. (In Spanish.) 


This issue contains the following articles (with 
original titles and sources): “The Relationship 
Between the Structure of Society and the Armed 
Forces as Illustrated by the USSR,” by Nikolai 
Galay, and “The Nature and Status of Arbısrazb,” 
by S. Kucherov (Bulletin, 1966, No 11); “Com- 
inunism and the Problem of Intellectual Freedom,” 
by Gustav Wetter (Srudies on the Soviet Union, New 
Series, Vol. V, No. 4, 1966); two articles on “The 
Current Economic Reform”: “The General 
Significance and the Position of the Union Repub- 
lics,” by F. Hajenko, and “The Progress Made 
in Industry,” by Keith Bush (Bwlletin, 1966, No. 
10); and “Orthodoxy and the Younger Genera- 
tion in the USSR,” by the Rev. Dimitry Konstan- 
tinow (Studies on the Soviet Union, New Series, Vol. 
V, No. 4). The issue closes with “Institute Notes.” 


* 


Soobshcheniya Instiinta po izucheniyn SSSR, a new 
publication of the Institute, appears five times 
yearly in mimeographed form and ts the successor 
to Materialy i soobshcheniya Issledovatelskogo otdela. It 
has a more formal structure than the latter, with 
sections headed “Articles,” “Portraits of the 
Soviet Elıte,” “Press Review,” “Book Reviews,” 
“Events in the Soviet Union,” and “From the 
Life of Churches and Religious Associations in 
the USSR,” and also includes contributions from 
outside the Institute. The following annotations 
are of the first ten issues of the journal: 


SOOBSHCHENIY A INSTITUTA PO 
IZUCHENIYU SSSR, No. 1, 1965, 176 pp. 
(In Russian.) 

This issue contains: “The Limits of the Soviet 
Potential,” by N. Galay; “Quality— Order of the 
Day,” by G. A. Vvedensky (about standardızation 
in the USSR); “The Problem of Non-Working 
Time in the USSR,” by F. Hajenko, “The Soviet 
Counsel for the Defense,” by Y. Mitonenko, 
“Komsomol Work ‘at the Modern Level,’” by 
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` l 
P. Kruzhin; “A Permanent Reorganization,” by 
S. Voronitsyn (about the revision of Khrushchev’s 
school reform); “Problems of Soviet Higher 
Education,” by N. K. Novak-Deker; “The Rise 
and Fall of Academician Lysenko,” by S. Kabysh; 
“The Development of Anthropology in the 
USSR,” by Heinrich Schulz; and “The Motive 
Forces Behind the Historical Process,” by P. 
Urban; portraits of A.N. Kosygin and S.I. 
Kırsanov; a chronicle of religious events; and a 
general chronicle of events for April and May, 


1965. 
* 


SOOBSHCHENIYA INSTITUTA PO 
IZUCHENIYU SSSR, No. 2, 1965, 142 pp. 
(In Russıan.) 


This issue contains: “The Modernization of 
the. Sovet Propaganda Weapon,” by S. Vorton- 
itsyn; “The Communist Labor Movement ın a 
Cul-de-sac,” by F. Hajenko; “The Results of 
Khrushchev’s School Reforms,” by I. Bakalo; 

“Lenin’s Character,” by P. Fedenko, and “Medical 
Ethics in Russia and the USSR,” by Heinrich 
Schulz; portraits of L.I. Brezhnev and L.M. 
Leonov; reviews by S. Voronitsyn of sociological 
articles published in Voprosy filosofis during 1964, 
and of Marknsiskaya i burzbuaznaya sorsiologiya 
segodnya (Marxist and Bourgeois Sociology Today), 
published by the “Nauka” publishing house, 
Moscow, 1964; a chronicle of religious events; 
and a general chronical of events for June and 
July, 1965. 

k: 

SOOBSHCHENIY A INSTITUTA'PO 
IZUCHENIYU SSSR’, No. 3, 1965, 154 pp. 
(In Russian.) 

This issue contains: “Soviet Asia in the Light 
- of New Geopolitical and Strategic Realities,” by 
N. Galay; “The Development of Sıberia’s 
“Industrial Potential,” by G. A. Vvedensky; “The 
Right to Work in the USSR,” by F. Hajenko; 
“The Demography of the Baltıc States,” by Y. 
“Mironenko; “Oleagınous Crops and Vegetable 
Oil in the USSR,” by S. Kabysh; “The Soviet 
Administrative Elite’ Selection and Deployment 
Procedures,” by A. Lebed; and “Youth and its 
Organization as a Reserve “Take-Over Genera- 
ton,” by S. Voronitsyn; a review by S. Voron- 
ıtsyn of Stalinislaw Lem’s Return from the Stars, 
serialized in Molodaya grardtya (1965, Nos. 3—5); 
a brief survey of literature on the USSR displayed 
at the International Book Fatr in Frankfort-on- 
Main; and a chronicle of events for August and 
September, 1965. 
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_ by Y. Mironenko; 


SOOBSHCHENIY A INSTITUTA PO 
IZUCHENIYU SSSR, No. 4, 1965, 145 pp. 
(In Russian.) 4 

This issue contains: “The Conflict Between 
the ‘Technicians’ and the ‘Intellectuals,’” by 
S. Voronitsyn; “Prospects for the Development 
of the Diamond Industry of the USSR,” by G. A. 
Vvedensky; “The Development of the Health 
Service in Siberia and the [Soviet] Far East,” by 
Heinrich Schulz; and “Orthodox Monasteries in 
Russia and the USSR,” by N. Teodorovich; 
portraits of D. F. Ustinov, V. N. Novikov, A. I. 
Solzhenitsyn and B. Sh. Okudzhava; a chronicle 
of religious events; a list of laws, decrees and 
resolutions passed by the Supreme Soviet in 
connection with the resolutions on the reorganiza- 
tion of industrial management adopted at the 
Party Central Committee’s plenary meeting of 
September 1965; and a general chronical of events 
for October and November, 1965. 


* 


SOOBSHCHENIY A INSTITUTA PO 
IZUCHENIYU SSSR, No. 5, 1965, 130 pp. 
(In Russian.) 

This issue contains: “Science and Production 
in the USSR,” by I. Bakalo; “‘Scientific Com- 
munism,’” by P. Urban; “A Juridical Survey,” 
“Soviet Military Medicine,” 
by Heinrich Schulz; and “The Political Signifi- 
cance of the Tashkent Conference,” by S. Tekiner; 
portraits of D.S.Polyansky, K. T. Mazurov, 
A.I. Nesterov and I. Glazunov; reviews by S. 
Voronitsyn of Sotsiologiya » SSSR (Sociology ın 
the USSR), Opyt i melodika konkreinykb sotstolo- 
gicheskikb sssledovanit (Experience and Methods of 
Concrete Sociological Research), Problemy obshch- 
estvennes psikbologii (Problems of Social Psychology), - 
and Sotsialnye issledoraniya (Social Research), 
published in Moscow, 1965, the first three by the 
“Mysl” the last by the “Nauka” publishing 
house; a chronicle of religious events; and a 
general chronicle of events for December 1965. 


* 


SOOBSHCHENIY A INSTITUTA PO 
IZUCHBNIYU SSSR, No. 6, 1965, 143 pp. 
(In Russian.) 


This issue opens with “Religion, aña the 
Prospects for Spiritual Development,” a summary 
by R. Farrell of the Institute symposium on this 
subject April 25-27, 1966, and continues with 
the following papers read at the symposium: 
“Orthodoxy and the Younger Generation in the 


i 


USSR,” by Rev. D. Konstantinow; “The ‘Rejuve- 
nation’ of the Orthodox Clergy in the USSR,” 
by N. Teodorovich; “Changes ın Principles 
of Medical Ethics as a Road to a New 
Soviet Morality,” by Heinrich Schulz; “The 
Influence of Islam on the Moslem Peoples of the 
Soviet Union,” by Georg von Stackelberg; and 
“The Religious Questing of the Soviet Citizen 
as Reflected in Literature,” by Z. Shakhovskaya. 
There follow “One of the Ways in Which Soviet 
Youth is Moving Toward Religion,” by J. von 
Gardner, and “New Soviet Measures in the 
Religious Field,” by Y. Mironenko. The issue 
closes with a chronicle of religious events, and a 
general chronicle of events for January—March, 
1966. 
* - 

SOOBSHCHENIYA INSTITUTA PO 
IZUCHENIYU SSSR, No. 7, 1966, 144 pp. 
(In Russian.) 


This issue opens with an editorial comment on 
the Twenty-Third Party Congress, and continues 
with: “Ensnared in Insoluble Contradictions,” by 
N. Galay (also on the afore-mentioned Congress); 
“At the Twenty-Third Congress of the CPSU,” 
by H. Akhminov; “The Communist Oligarchy 
After the Twenty-Third Congress of the CPSU,” 
by A. Lebed; “The New Leading Organs of the 
CPSU,” by P. Kruzhin, “The Five-Year Plan at 
the Twenty-Third Congress,” by G. A. Vveden- 
sky; “The ‘Twenty-Third Congress of the CPSU 
and the Mechanization of Soviet Agriculture,” 
by S. Kabysh; “Soviet Historical Science in the 
Light of the Resolutions of the Twenty-Third 
Congress of the CPSU,” by P. Urban; “The” 
“Technical Weltanschauung,” by S. Voronitsyn, 
and “Manpower Utilization in the USSR,” by 
F. Hajenko. There follow reviews by N. Galay of 
The Penkossky Papers (by Oleg Penkovsky, pub- 
lished by Collins, London, and Doubleday and 
Co., New York, 1965), and by G. A. Vvedensky 
of an account by L.-Sbytova, published in Voprery 
ekonomiki, 1966, No. 2, of an all-Union conference 
on the problems of settlement and manpower 
utilization in the Soviet Far North held in Maga- 
‚dan in November 1965. The issue closes with a 
chronicle of events for Aprili—June, 1966. 

* 

SOOBSHCHENIY A INSTITUTA PO 
IZUCHENIYU SSSR, No. 8, 1966, 130 pp. 
(In Russian.) 

This issue contains: “The Relationship and 
Interaction Between the Social Structure of 
Society and its Military System as Exemplified by 


the USSR,” by N. Galay; “The Soviet Economic 
Reform and its Significance for the Union 
Republics,” by F. Hajenko; “The Position on the 
Private Sector of Soviet Agriculture,” by S. 
Kabysh; “Trends and Problems ın the Ratıonalıza- 
tion of the Educational System ın the USSR,” by 
S. Voronitsyn; portraits of V. I. Chutkov, V. V. 
Grishin, Y. A. Yevtushenko and A. T. Tvard- 
ovsky; a chronicle of religious events; and a 
general chronicle of events fot July and August, 
1966. 


* 


SOOBSHCHENIYA INSTITUTA PO 
IZUCHENIYU SSSR, No. 9, 1966, 123 pp. 
(In Russian.) 

This issue contains: “The Relationship and 
Interaction Between the Social Structure of 
Society and its Military System as Exemplified by 
the USSR” (conclusion), by N. Galay; “Marxist 
Theory After Khrushchev,” by H. Akhminov, 
“Soviet Historical Sciences After the Twenty- 
Third Congress of the CPSU,” by P. Urban; 
“Developments ın the Moscow Patriarchate 
Church,” by N. Teodorovich; and “The State of 
the Soviet Copper Industry,” by G. A. Vvedensky; 
press reviews by A. Vardy and S. Voronitsyn 
entitled, respectively, “Parapsychology conira 
Marxism-Leninism” and “James Bond and the 
‘Hung Wei-pings’ [Red Guards] in the Columns 
of Komsomolskaya pravda’; reviews by T Dav- 
letshin of Teoriya gosudarstva 1 prava (The Theory 
of State and Law), a textbook for institutes and 
faculties of law published by the “Juridical 
Literature” Publishing House, Moscow, 1965, 
and by E. Kırımal of Vol. I of P. A. Zurayev’s 
Severnye trantsy Vostochnot Yevropy ı Severnogo 
Kavkaza (The North Iranians of Eastern Europe 
and the Northern Caucasus), published by the 


“author, New York, 1966, and a chronicle of 


events for September and October, 1966. 


+ 


SOOBSHCHENIYA INSTITUTA PO 
IZUCHENIYU SSSR, No. 10, 1966, 128 pp 
(In Russian.) 

This issue contains: “Fulfillment of the 1919 
Party Program: Utopia and Reality,” by A. 
Avtorkhanov; “Kosygin in Turkey,” by S. 
Tekiner; “A New Extension of Criminal Respon- 
sibility ın the USSR,” by Y. Muironenko; and 
“The Policy of Liquidation of the Kulaks in the 
USSR,” by S. Kabysh; a chronicle of religious 
events, and a genetal chronicle of events for 
November and December, 1966. 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


April 1967 


1 Announcement that President Johnson has 
ratified Soviet-US consular convention. 


Geologist’s Day. 

Party Central Committee and Council of 
Ministers adopt resolution calling for urgent 
organizational, agrotechnical, hydrotechnical 
and forest reclamation measures against wind 
and water erosion of agricultural land. 

Secretary General of World Council of 
Churches Eugene Blake leaves Moscow for 
Geneva after five-day visit to USSR as guest 
of Moscow Patriarchate. During his visit, 
which also took him to Leningmd and 
Yerevan, Blake met Patriarch of Moscow and 
All Russia Aleksii, Catholicos Vazgen I of 
All Armenians, and other churchmen, and 
was received by Chairman of Council for 
Religious Affairs under ae of Ministers 
V. A. Kuroyedov. 


3 Plenary board meeting of Union of Journalists 
of USSR, devoted to tasks facing Soviet 
journalists in connection with preparations for 
fiftieth anniversary of October Revolution, 
takes place in Moscow. Speech delivered by 
Union’s board chairman and chief editor of 
Pravda M. V. Zimyanin. 


4 Party Secretary General L. I. Brezhnev, Chair- 
man of Council of Ministers A. N. Kosygin 
and Chairman of Supreme Soviet Presidium 
N. V. Podgorny receive members of foreign 
party, governmental and military delegations 
who attended funeral of Defense Minister 
Marshal R. Y. Malinovsky. 


Announcement that Soviet-Malaysıan trade 
agreement has been signed in Kuala Lumpur 
(Soviet trade delegation led by head of Foreign 
Trade Ministry division V. B. Spandaryan is 
in Malaysia), and that agreements on establish- 
ment of diplomatic relations and exchange of 
trade missions have been reached between the 
two countries, 

Announcement that first cultural agreement 
between USSR and Kuwait has been signed in 


latter «country. Agreement provides for 
exchanges of scientific, technical and cultural 


workers, radio and television programs, and 
films. 

Brezhnev, Podgorny and Kosygin receive 
commanders and military council members of 
military districts, groups of forces, air defense 
districts, and fleets in Patty Central Committee 
headquarters. Brezhnev delivers speech on 


` current international situation, Soviet military 
` development, and training and education of 


Soviet army and naval personnel. Meeting 
attended by USSR Deputy Defense Minustets, 
Head of Main Political Department of Soviet 
Army and Navy, and commanders in chief and 
military council members of branches of 
Soviet armed forces. 


Long-term agreement under which USSR 
is to supply Eastern Germany with petroleum 
in exchange for machinery and other goods 
signed in Moscow as a result of talks held on 
basis of Treaty of Friendship, Mutual Assıst- 
ance and Cooperation between the two coun- 
tries. 

Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-153.” 


5 Announcement that delegation of Soviet radio 


and television workers led by Chairman of 
Committee for Sound and Television Broad- 
castıng under Council of Ministers N. N. Mes- 
yatsev has arrıved in Hungary on friendly 
visit. 


Announcement that Head of French Foreign 
Ministry’s UN and International Organizations 
Department Guy de Lacharritre has been in 
USSR for talks on UN activities and space 
activities of states as affected by international 
law. ` 


Announcement that delegation from Union 
of Soviet Societies for Friendship and Cultural 
Relations with Foreign Countries and “USSR- 
Great Britain” Society, led by Chairman of 
former’s presidium, N. V. Popova, has left for 
London in order to participate in Soviet 
cultural month ın Great Britain. 


Delegation from Union of Soviet Societies 
for Friendship and Cultural Relations with 


Foreign Countries and “USSR-Finland” 
Society, led by Chairman of Estonian Council 
of Ministers Walter J. Klauson, leaves 9E 
Helsınkı. 


All-Union semtnar-conference of Komsomol 
ıdeological workers, devoted to question of 
ideological and educational work among young 
people in wake of Twenty-Third Party Con- 
gress and Fifteenth Komsomol Congress, opens 
in Moscow. Participants include secretaries of 
Komsomol city, oblast, krai and Union- 
republic committees, Army Komsomol rep- 
resentatives, editors of youth journals and 
newspapers, and heads of ministries, govern- 
mental departments and associations of creative 
workers. Speech delivered by Firat Secretary 
of Komsomol Central Committee S. P. Pavlov. 
Announcement that first Finnish Consulate 
General in USSR has been opened in Lenin- 
grad. 

Announcement that Soviet governmental 
delegation led by Deputy Chairman of Council 


of Ministers and Chairman of State Planning ’ 


Committee (Gosplan) N.K. Baibakov and 
including Gas Industry Minister A. K. Kortun- 
ov and Deputy Chairman of State Committee 
for Foreign Economic Relations L A. Kulev 
has arrived in Teheran in response to invitation 
by Iranian government. 

Announcement that all-Union seminar of 
lecturers on international affairs, devoted to 
the theme of “Great October and the Modern 
World,” has been convened by board of All- 
Union “Znaniye” Society. 

Announcement’ that all-Union seminar- 
conference of senior officials of Ministry for 
the Preservation of Public Order has come to 
an end in Moscow. Participants included 
deputy heads of Party Central Committee’s 
Administrative Organs Department N.I 
Savinkin and V. I. Laputin, Komsomol Central 
Committee First Secretary S. P. Pavlov, Pro- 
curator General R. A. Rudenko, Chairman of 
USSR Supreme Court A. F. Gorkin, Chairman 
of State Security Committee V. Y. Semichast- 
ny, and representatives of Supreme Soviets of 
USSR and RSFSR and various ministries and 
government departments. Report on imple- 
mentation by public order authorities of 
resolutions of Party Central Committee, 
Supreme Soviet Presidtum and Council of 
Ministers calling for firmer measures against 
violations of public order delivered by 
responsible Minister, N. A. Shchelokov. 


All-Union conference of non-ferrous metal- 
lurgy workers opens in Moscow. Subject of 
discussion: implementation of plan for 1967. 
Participants include Party Central Committee 
Secretary M.S. Solomentsev and Deputy 
Chairman of Council of Ministers and Chatr- 
man of State Committee for Building Affairs 
(Gosstroi) I. T. Novikov. 


President and Executive Vice-President of 
Franco-Soviet Chamber of Commerce arrive 
in Moscow for session of Chamber’s adminis- 


_ trative council. 


Announcement that conference of ideolog- 
ical workers has been held in Party Central 
Committee headquarters on preparations for 
fiftieth anniversary of October Revolution. 


8 Announcement that Institute of Military 


History has been set up in Moscow. 


SAS “Caravelle” opens new air service 
between Leningrad, Copenhagen and Stock- 
holm. Soviet “TU-104” soon to make first 
flight on this route. 

Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-154.” 


Five-day international confernece on age 
morphology, physiology and biochemistry of 
human organism comes to an end ın Moscow. 

Announcement that board secretariat of 
RSFSR Union of Writers has censured journal 
Oktyabr for, among other things, publishing 
mediocre work and neglecting the national 
literatures of the RSFSR and the work of pro- 
vincial writers. 


9 Announcement that Council of Ministers has 


decided to hold all-Union census in January 
1970 instead of 1969. 

Announcement that session of Committee 
for Lenin and State Prizes for Literature, Art 
and Architecture has opened in Moscow. 

Delegation of persons prominent in West 
German public life, led by head of Stimme- 
Verlag (Frankfort-on-Main) and presidium 
member of World Peace Council Herbert 
Mochalski, arrives in Moscow in response to 
invitation by Soviet Committee for the Defense 
of Peace. 


10 Announcement that workers’ settlement Pevek 


(center of major mining area in Magadan Ob- 
last) has been given the status of city. 


11 Soviet Party delegation led by Central Com- 


mittee Member and First Secretary of Moscow | 
City Party Committee N. G. Yegorychev 
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12 


13 


leaves for UAR ın response to invitation by 
Arab Socialist Union leaders in’ order to 
acquaint itself with Union’s work and with 
the life of the Egyptian people. 


All-Union conference of state labor and 
wages statisticians, devoted to tasks facing 
labor statisticians ın connection with introduc- 
tion of new industrial ‚plannıng system and 
five-day week, begins in Central Statistical 
Authority’s headquarters. 


First session of RSFSR Supreme Soviet of 
seventh convocation opens in Moscow. 
Agenda: Election of RSFSR Supreme Soviet 
Mandate Commission; discussion on increasing 
production and improving quality of consumer 
goods; establishment of standing commissions 
of RSFSR Supreme Soviet; approval of de- 
crees of RSFSR Supreme Soviet Presidium; 
election of RSFSR Supreme Soviet Presidium; 
formation of RSFSR Council of Ministers. 
Sessions of Supreme Soviets of other Union 
republics also begin. 


Space Day. 


Announcement that Podgorny ts to pay 
official visit to Afghanistan May 30—June 2. 


Launching of Soviet a-tıficial Earth satellite 
“Kosmoa-155.” 


Chinese trade delegation arrives in Moscow 
for negotiations on Soviet-Chinese trade in 
1967. 


Conference of space scientists and officials from 
USSR, Eastern Germany, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Rumania, Hungary, Bulgaria, Cuba 
and Mongolia, devoted to cooperation in 
investigating end exploiting space for peaceful 
purposes, comes to an end in Moscow. 
Necessity for, creation of international system 
of communications satellites recognized, agree- 
ments in spheres of research into physical 
properties of space and space meteorology, 
biology and medicine drawn up, and program 
for joint launchings of satellites and rockets 
outlined, , 

Soviet delegation led by Minister of the 
Chemical Industry L.A. Kostandov leaves 
Moscow for London. 


Two-day conference of rectors of higher : 


educational institutions under Ministry of 
Higher and Special Secondary Education opens 
in Moscow. Questions of raising standard of 
instruction and improving ideological work 
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among students will be discussed. Participants 
include high-ranking Party Central Committee 
representatives. 


Brezhnev has talk with Member of Central 
Committee of Czech Communist Party and 
Czech National Defense Minister, Army 
General Bohumfr Lomsky, who 1s in USSR on 
unofficial visit, in presence of Member of 
Soviet Communist Party Central Committee 
and Soviet Defense Minister, Marshal A. A. 
Grechko. 


Announcement that Soviet-Algerian cultural 
and scientific cooperation program for 1967— 
68, calling for especially broad contacts in 
fields of education and health, has been signed 
in Moscow. 


Announcement that new city called Geolog 


-has been founded in spurs of Tyan Shan 
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16 


17 


approximately 100 kilometers from Tashkent. 


Party Central Committee and Council of 
Ministers adopt resolution “On Transferring 
State Farms and Other State Agricultural 
Enterprises to [the System of] Complete Eco- 
nomic Self-Sufficiency,” which 18 designed 
to stimulate agricultural production. , 


Party Central Committee delegation led by 
Brezhnev and including Central Committee 
Secretaries Y. V. Andropov and B. N. Pono- 
marev leaves for East Berlin to attend Seventh 
Congress of East German Socialist Unity Party. 


Publication of memorandum of Soviet govern- 
ment concerning UN armed peace-keeping 
operations, which has been delivered to UN 


member-states. N 


Publication of report of Central Statistical 
Authority that state industrial plan for first 
quarter of 1967 has been fulfilled in respect to 
total volume of production and to major Items 
in all Union republics. 


Soviet delegation led by First Deputy Foreign 
Minister V. V. Kuznetsov leaves for New 
York to attend fifth special session of UN 
Genetal Assembly. 


British Technology Minister, Anthony 
Wedgwood Benn, accompanied by group of 
advisers, arrives in Moscow to continue talks 
on further development of Soviet-British 
scientific and technical cooperation held 
between Kosygin and Prime Minister Wilson 
in London in February. 
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Iraqi Foreign Minister al-Pachachi arrives 
in Moscow on official visit ın response to 
invitation by Soviet government. 

Mongolian People’s Revolutionary Party 
delegation led by Central Committee Secretary 
and Politburo Member Molomzhamts arrives 
ın Moscow in response to invitation by Soviet 
Communist Party in order to acquaint itself 
with latter’s experience in party organization 
work. 

Opening of direct air service between 
Moscow and Tokyo, to be operated jointly by 
Aeroflot and Japan Air Lines. Delegation led 
by Soviet Civil Aviation Minister Y. F. 
Loginov goes on first flight to Tokyo. 


Publication of 106 May Day slogans of Party 
Announcement that seminar-conference of 
heads of departments of administrative organs 


- of Union-republic Party central committees 
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and krai and oblast Party committees has been 
held in Party Central Committee headquarters 
to discuss tasks confronting these departments 
as result of resolutions of Party Central 
Committee, Supreme Soviet Presidium and 
Council of Ministers calling for tougher 
measures against crime and promotion of mass 
defense work and military-patriotic education 
of youth. Participants included representatives 
of Party Central Committee, USSR and RSFSR 
Supreme Soviet Presidiums, USSR and RSFSR 
Councils of Ministers, Komsomol Central 
Committee, AU-Union Central Council of 
Trade Unions, various ministries and central 
government departments, the press and legal 
research institutions. Speeches delivered by 
Procurator General R. A. Rudenko and Chair- 
man of USSR Supreme Court A. F. Gorkin. 


Publication of Brezhnev’s speech at Seventh 
Congress of East German Socialist Unity Party. 


Announcement that Soviet naval delegation 
led by Deputy Defense Minister and Com- 
mander in Chief of Soviet Navy, Admiral of 
the Fleet S.G. Gorshkov, has arrived in 
Yugoslavia in response to imvitation by 
Yugoslav Secretary of State for Defense, 
Army General Ivan Gosnjak. 

Soviet trade unıon delegation led by Chaır- 
man of All-Union Central Council of Trade 
Unions V. V. Grishin arrives ın Paris in order 
to reciprocate visit of delegation of French 
General Confederation of Labor to USSR ın 
1966. 


Guadeloupe Communist Party delegation 
arrives in Moscow in response to invitation by 
Party Central Committee. 


20 Opening of seminat organized by Party Central 


21 


Committee for chairmen of Party commissions 
attached to Union-republic Party central 
committees and kraı and oblast Party commit- 
tees, as well as secretaries of Party commissions 
under political organs of Soviet Army and 
Navy. Speech on “The Twenty-Third Congress 
of the Soviet Communist Party on the Strength- 
ening of Control within the Party and the 
Tasks of the Party Commissions” delivered 
by Party Central Committee Politburo Member 
and Chairman of Party Control Committee, 
A. J. Pelše. Seminar is to last until April 25. 


Soviet Foreign Ministry delivers note to 
Australian Embassy protesting against Aus- 
tralia’s sending troops to South Vietnam and 
placing her destroyer “Hobart” under US 
command. 


International Lenin Peace Prizes for 1966 
awarded to Pastor Martın Niemoller (Western 
Germany), Abraham Fischer (South Afrıcan 
lawyer), David Siketros (Mexican painter), 
Ivan Malek (Czech medical scientist), Rockwell 
Kent (US writer), and Herbert Warnke 
(President of East German Freier Deutscher 
Gewerkschaftsbund). 


Announcement that Foreign Trade Minister 
N. S. Patolichev has arrived in London. 


Conference of activists of organizations of 
State Committee for Material and Technical 
Supply opens in Moscow. Participants include 
Party Central Committee Member and First 
Deputy Chairman of Council of Ministers 
K. T. Mazurov, Deputy Chairmen of Council 
of Ministers N. K, Baıbakov and M. T. Yefre- 
mov, Union and Union-republic ministers, 
and leading Party Central Committee function- 
artes. Speech on improving organization of 
planning of material and technical supply 
delivered by Deputy Chairman of Council 
of Ministers and Chairman of responsible 
State Committee, V E. Dymshits. 


22 Brezhnev leaves East Berlin for Karlovy Vary 


as head of Soviet Party delegation to confer- 
ence of European Communist and workers’ 
parties on European security. Other members 
of delegation are Party Central Committee 
Secretary and Politburo Member A. N. Shele- 
pin and Party Central Committee Secretaries 
Y.V. Andropov and B. N. Ponomarev. 
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Soviet Foreign Ministry delivers note to 
That Embassy in Moscow concetning . fact 


that Thai government has allowed USA to | 


“use Thai territory as base for war in 
Vietnam.” 


Announcement that nuclear physics sym- 
posium, attended by Soviet, Polish, East 
German, Hungarian, United States, French and 
West German scientists, has begun in Tbilisi. 

Publication of list of 1967 winners of Lenin 
Prizes for achievements in science, technology, 
literature and art. 


Announcement that Soviet-French maritime 
agreement has been signed in French Trans- 
port Ministry, Merchant Marine Minister 
V. G. Bakayev being the signatory for the 
USSR. 


Soviet space ship “Soyuz-1,” piloted by 
“Voskhod” veteran V. M. Komarov, 
Jaunched into orbit round Earth. 


Conference of European Communist and 
workers’ parties convenes in Karlovy Vary to 
discuss European security. Albanian, Dutch, 
Yugoslav, Rumanian, Norwegian and Ice- 
landic parties not represented: 

Chief of Staff of French Armed Forces, 
Army General Charles Aulleret, arrives in 
Moscow on official visit in response to in- 
vitation by Chief of General Staff of Soviet 
Armed Forces and First Deputy Defense 
Minister, M. V. Zakharov. 

Soviet delegation led by Deputy Civil 
Aviation Minister N. V. Ochnev fhes to 
Montreal in connection with opening of air 
service between that city and Moscow. 

Soviet space ship “Soyuz-1” crashes owing 
to tangling of shroud lines of its parachute at 
altitude of seven kilometers; cosmonaut Ko- 
marov killed. 


Supreme Soviet Presidium issues decree 
setting up all-Union Ministry of the Medical 
Industry of the USSR. 

Announcement that Third International 
Students’ Symposium on the Problems of 
Latin America, organized by Permanent 
Latin-American Students’ Seminar ın the 
USSR, has come to an end in Moscow. Theme 
of the symposium was’ “Problems of the 
Struggle of the Latin-American Countries for 
Economic Independence.” Students from 31 
countries took part, and 62 papers were deliv- 
ered. Chief Soviet paper was delivered by 


Director of Latin America Institute of USSR 
Academy of Sciences, Professor V. V. Volsky. 


26 Death of Deputy Minister of Machine Build- 


ing for the Light, Food and Household Equip- 
ment Industries N. F. Ignatov. 


27 Soviet-Bulgarıan governmental agreement on 


further cooperation in peaceful use of atomic 
energy signed in Moscow. 


Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-156.” 


UAR National Assembly delegation led by 
Assembly President Anwar el-Sadat arrives in 
Moscow on official friendly visit. 


‚Australian Communist Party delegation 
atrives in Moscow in: response to invitation 
by Central Committee of Soviet Communist 
Party. The delegation will visit a number of 
Soviet cities and acquaint: itself with life of 
Soviet people. 

Announcement that seminar for senior 
officials of state prosecution organs, organized 
by USSR State Prosecutor’s Office (Prokura- 
tura), has come to an end. Participants in- 
cluded state prosecutors of republics, krais 
and oblasts, as well as their deputies. Main 
topic was organizational work facing state 
prosecution organs in connection with ım- 
plementation of resolutions of Party Central 
Committee, Council of Ministers and Supreme 
Soviet Presidium calling for intensified cam- 
paign against crime and breaches of public 
order. Speeches and lectures delivered by 
leading representatives of Party Central Com- 
mittee apparatus and USSR State Prosecutor’s 
Office, heads of ministries and government 
departments, and legal experts. 

Sympostum’ on current Western “conver- 
gence” theories, organized by Scientific Coun- 
cil on Problems of Foreign Ideological Trends 
attached to USSR Academy of Sciences, 
comes to an end, 


28 Soviet Party delegation led by Brezhnev 


arrives back ın Moscow after having attended 
conference of European Communist and 
workers’ parties in Karlovy Vary. Delegation 
made a stop in Warsaw. 

Party Central Committee Secretary and 
Politburo Member M. A. Suslov and Central 
Committee Politburo Member A. J. Pelše 
meet top-level Greek Communist Party dele- 
gation, which reports on recent military take- 


over in Greece. Deputy Head of Soviet Party 
Central Committee’s International Affairs De- 
partment R. A. Ulyanovsky present. 


29 Announcement that Ethiopian parliamentary 
delegation led by President of Chamber of 
Deputies has arrived in Moscow in response 
to invitation by Supreme Soviet. 

Announcement that Soviet Foreign Min- 
ister A. A, Gromyko has invited his Pakistani 
colleague Pirzada to pay official visit to USSR. 
Pirzada will arrive in Moscow May 7. 


30 Decision taken to complete plans for building 
first stage of Dnieper-Donbass Canal in 1968, 
Construction is to begin in following year. 

First all-Union conference on mathematical 
methods of solving problems of subterranean 
oil hydrodynamics comes to an end in Baku. 





Changes and Appointments 


2 O. A. Troyanovsky appointed Ambassador to 
Japan, replacing V. M. Vinogradov, who is 
transferred to other work (see under May 9). 


8 V. F. Maltsev appointed Ambassador to 
Sweden, replacing N. D. Belokhvostikov, 
who is transferred to other work. 


9 V. M. Vinogradov appointed Deputy Foreign 
Minister. 


i 


12 Marshal A. A. Grechko appointed Minister 
of Defense. 

General of the Army I. I. Yakubovsky 
promoted to Marshal. 

I. A. Benediktov appointed Ambassador to 
Yugoslavia, being released from position of 
Ambassador to India. 

A. M. Puzanov appointed Ambassador to 
Bulgaria, being released from position of 
Ambassador to Yugoslavia. 

N. N. Organov released from position of 
Ambassador to Bulgaria in connection with 
his transfer to other work. 


13 S. L. Sokolov and I. G. Pavlovsky promoted 
to General of the Army. 

Marshal I. L Yakubovsky and Army Gen- 
eral S. L. Sokolov appointed First Deputy 
Ministers of Defense, and Army General 
L G. Pavlovsky Deputy Minister of Defense. 

S. G. Lapin released from position of 
Ambassador to China and appointed Director 
General of TASS, replacing D. P. Goryunov, 
who is tranaferred to other work. 


15 N. G. Sudarikov appointed Ambassador to 
North Korea, replacing A. I. Gorchakov, who 
is transferted to other work, 


26 P. V. Gusenkov appointed Minister of the 
Medical Industry. 


Addendum 


In the sources to the article by W. Pfeifer on “The Development of the Soviet Fishing Fleet” 
(Bullstin, 1967, No. 5, p. 30), the issue of The Commercial Fisheries Review concerned is that for 


June 1966. 
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„ Notes on Contributors 


Kasmin, A. Born 1927 in Shanghai, son of a Russian émigré family. Grew up in China. In 1946 
took Soviet citizenship and until 1948 worked as a TASS correspondent. In that year, wrote an open 
letter to the Shanghai press renouncing his Soviet citizenship. After the Communists’ seizure of Shanghai, 
was several times arrested and in 1952 expelled from China, Since then, has been living in Western 
Germany and working as a free-lance journalist. 


KRYLOV, CONSTANTINE, Born 1914 in St, Petersburg. In 1940, graduated as a civil engineer from 
an institute in Kiev. Taken prisoner by the Germans in 1942; later active in the Vlasov movement. 
` Since 1949, has been teaching and writing on questions of Soviet economics. 


Buss, Kerra. Born in 1929 in London. Trained at the Russian Research Center, Harvard University 
(M.A.). Analyst of current economic developments in the Soviet Union. 


Mmonenxo, Y. Born 1909. Graduated in the department of law of Leningrad State University in 
1930. Practiced as defending lawyer before the war. Researcher gt the Institute for the Study of the USSR 
since 1954. 


Garev, Anxapr. Journalist. Worked for Prasda and Iavestia and also for the Soviet regional press 
from 1921 until World War IL, since when he has been living in Munich. A regular contributor of articles 
on Soviet literature and the Soviet press to the publications of the Institute for the Study of the USSR. 
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ARTICLES 
A New Agrarian Revolution 


A. AVTORKHANOV 


With the following article and that by I. W. Majstrenko, we continue the senes be- 
gun in our last issue on various aspects of the problem of Soviet agriculture—in particular, 
the reforms now being carried out by Khrushchev’s successors. ' 


Mr. Avtorkhanov contrasts the essential features of the kolkhoz system as created 
by Stalin and retained by-Khruschev with the ideas underlying some of the measures 
of 1965—67. Its optimism cotnrasts with the somewhat pessimistic tone of Mr Maj- 
strenko’s contribution, which deals with the complexities of the reforms as applied in 
practice, wich particular reference to the problem of state purchases. 


Despite this difference of approach, which, incidentally, each of the two authors 
is constrained to modify ın conclusion, both articles are based on the v:ew that the “dog- 
matists” will finally be obliged td recognize the laws of the free market and free economic 

1 cooperation. But these hopes, which are also widespread among Western writers, fail to 
take account of the incompatibility of a free market with a Communist regime Both the 
“dogmatısts” and the “revisionists” in the USSR are well aware of this, and since neither 
faction has ceased to be Communist, the fate of the latest reforms would appear to be 
sealed. 


Silently and gradually—and therefore more or less unnoticeably for the out- 
side observer—, transformations ‘are going in Soviet agriculture which are 
tantamount to an agrarian revolution. 


This may be regarded as the third in the series. The first was the revolution 
of October 1917, which put the land, now nationalized, at the disposal of the 
peasants, and the second was what may be called Stalin’s agrarian revolution, 
which took the land from them again and instituted the kolkhoz system. Stalin 
described it as a “profound revolutionary upheaval... equal in its consequences 
to the revolution of October 1917.”1 : 


The present transformation is anti-Stalinist insofar as its purpose is, not to 
liquidate “social” or “communal production,” but to effect a return to Lenin’s 
“cooperative plan,” a transformation of the kolkhoz system into a cooperative 
one in which the state may help with loans or, in special cases, as in the West, 
with subsidies and apart from this begin to assume the role of a normal customer 
buying agricultural produce at normal prices. If it is carried to its logical conclu- 





1 Istoriya Vsesoyuznoi Kommunisticheskoi partu (bolsbevikor). Kratky kurs (History of the All-Union 
Communist Party of Bolsheviks: A Short Course), Moscow, 1952, p. 291. 
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sion, there may be nothing left of Stalin’s kolkhozes but the name, for their social 
character and the material and legal position of the kolkhozniks will have been 
radically changed. This.may result in a solution of the main question that has so 
_ far remained insoluble—viz., how to make Soviet agriculture pay its way. 


* 


Both Lenin and Stalin admitted in their writings that the ease with which the 
Bolsheviks seized power was due, among other things, to their promise'to hand 
over to the peasants all land confiscated from the landowners, witness the slogan, 

“All land to the peasants |” At the Second Congress of Soviets (October 26, 1917), 
Lenin showed great adroitness in adopting straight away the Land Law as drafted 
by the Socialist Revolutionaries, in order to retain power. Accused by dogmatic 
followers that he had betrayed his own program of nationalizing the land by 
adopting instead the Socialist ‘Revolutionaries’ petty-bourgeois-ka/ak program 
of socializing it, Lenin merely expressed surprise at their political naiveté. The. 

peasants wanted, not the Bolsheviks’ program, but that of the Socialist Revolu- 

' tionaries; according to which all landed estates were to be divided among them 
by the local peasants’. committees; and so the Soviet government, he said, as a 
“democratic government,” submitted to this wish as expressed in their “instruc-’ 
tions” to the First All-Russian Congress of Peasants’ Deputies.? For this reason, 
the supplementary land decree issued by the All-Russian Central Executive Com- 
mittee on February 19, 1918, was called the “decree on the socialization of the 
land.” Of course, Lenin’s final aim: was still to nationalize the land and on this 
basis to establish a large-scale socialist agriculture; but-for this it was essential 

to retain and consolidate the Communist regime, and this in its turn was, in 

Lenin’s view, only possible if all the land was put at the individual disposal of the 

peasants: It is interesting to note that at the Second Congress already referred to 

Lenin was prepared to place not only all the landowners’ property but also all _ 
state lands “at the disposal of all those working on them,” merely in order to be 
able to count on their support. 


Then came the Civil War, which causa a militarization of Be entire 
economy, including the peasant economy. Here again, the victory of the Bolshe- : 
viks was primarily due to their agrarian policy, since the masses of the peasants 
preferred supporting them to a restoration of the old system of landed-estates. 

After their victory in the Civil War, the Bolsheviks had no intention of 
abandoning of their own accord the system of War Communism, which, so they 
hoped, would provide the desired transition tc Communism pure and simple in 
agriculture. This is today, denied by Party theoreticians, but is confirmed by Lenin 
himself, who, explaining the reasons why War Communism had to be Buena one 
in favor of the New Economic Policy, wrote: 


We made the mistake of deciding to carry out a direct transition to Communist 
production and distribution. We decided that the peasants, on assessment [razversthe, 


= y. I Lenin, Sorbineniya (Works), 4th ed , Vol. XXVI, Moscow, 1952, pp. 225—29, 
3 Ibid, pp 226—27 
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i.e., assessment of liability to surrender produce to the state], would give the quantity 
of grain we needed and that we should distribute it among the factories and plants— 
and that we should have Communist production and distribution as a result. I 
cannot say that we imagined this plan to ourselves in precisely such a clear and 
simple way, but we did act roughly along these lines. This is unfortunately a fact.4 


Lenin, who was not only a flexible. tactician but also a sober politician, soon 
realized that the peasant uprising in the Tambov region and the sailors’ mutiny 
at Kronshtadt (“For the Soviets, but without the Communists”) might well 
prove the beginning of the end for his regime if he did not make some radical 
change in his.economic—and above all agricultural—policy. Hence the adoption 
of NEP. 

No friend of dogmas (not even Marx’s), but prepared to learn from his own 
mistakes, Lenin recognized’ the bankruptcy of his policy of striving for a direct 
transition to Communism, and drew the necessary conclusions: 

' We must not'count on a directly Communist transition. We must build upon 
the personal interest of the peasants.... Did we know how to do this? No, we 
did not. We imagine that production and distribution will be carried out on orders 
from the Communists.... If we thought we could solve this task by taking the 
shortest possible route, so to speak, by a head-on attack, then we suffered a defeat. 

‘ Such mistakes happen in any war.... The frontal attack did not succeed, so we 
shall take a circuitous approach, and proceed by siege and sap.§ 


This “circuitous approach” was NEP. If there was ever in the history of the 
Soviet Communist dictatorship a “golden era,” then it was the period of NEP 
(1921-27). NEP proved that under a Communist dictatorship it was possible 
to have a flourishing agriculture: during these years, the Soviet government was 
concerned with the problem, not of assuring the country’s daily bread, but of 
finding an ‘outlet on the world market for its surplus grain in order to ‘avoid a 
positive glut. 


From Stalin’s point of view, this situation had one vital disadvantage: it was 
not the peasants that depended on the government, but the government that 
depended on the peasants. Stalin therefore decided to reverse the situation, and 
so the idea of collectivization was born. In the main, the process was carried 
through within three or four years (1929-33), resulting in a compulsory system 
of collective farming which has survived until today. During the whole of this 
period, Soviet agriculture has been in a permanent crisis of underproduction in 
all its branches. 

Stalin maintained that collectivization was a realization of Lenin’s famous 

“cooperative plan”; what this plan was and how it should be carried out was the 
subject of discussions between Stalin and the Bukharin group in the Politburo. 
Who should give financial support to whom? Should the state subsidize the 
peasants’ cooperatives—the kolkhozes—, as Lenin suggested,® or should the 





4 Ibid., Vol. XXXII, 1952, p. 40. 
5 Thid., pp. 46-47. 
s Ibid., p. 428 


kolkhozes help to finance the state’s project of industrialization, as Stalin now 
proposed? In this dispute, truth was on Bukharin’s side; but Stalin had a more 
' effective argument—power. Relying on this power and undisguisedly falsifying 
Lenin for his own ends, Stalin, ignoring the Central Committee, the Politburo 
included, announced his own plan at a conference of Marxist agrarians on 
December 27, 1929. This was for “complete collectivization, and on this basis 
liquidation of the kulaks as a class.”? The plan was subsequently confirmed by 
the Central Committee on January 5, 1930. 8 President Kalinin was right when 
he remarked that it was not Lenin’s “cooperative plan,” but a plan for “the 
complete victory of the ideas of Stalin and his leadership.’”® 

` One may wonder how Stalin dealt with the “land decree” of October 26, 1917, 
the decree on the “socialization” of the land :ssued by the All-Russian Central 
Executive Committee of February 19, 1918, the “Land Code” of the RSFSR of 
1922, or the resolution: of the Fifteenth Party Congress (1927) on retaining NEP 
in the countryside. Stalin’s own answer to this was simple: “These laws and 
decisions will now have to be put on one side... . They have already, as a matter 
of fact, been put aside by the very progress of the kolkhoz movement.”!0 More- 
" over, at the Central Committee meeting of July 1928, he laid down that the state 
was not financing the establishment of the “new regime” in agriculture, as Lenin 
had said, but, on the contrary, agriculture was to pay a certain tribute toward the 
cost of industrialization: 


[The peasantry] not only pays the normal taxes, both direct and indirect, to the 
state, but overpays on the relatively high prices for industrial goods, in the first place, 
and more or less /oses on the prices for agricultural goods in the second place... 

This is in the nature of a “tribute,” a kind of supertax which we are compelled 
to exact for the time being in order to keep up and Tan further the present 
rate of industrial development.1! 


For all that this arrangement was introduced “for the time being,” it still 
obtains today, forty years later. It was described by Bukharin as a “military- 
feudal exploitation of the peasantry.” 12 

Collectivization was carried through despite the most obstinate resistance 
not only from the so-called “kulaks” but from the whole of the middle peasantry, 
which under NEP had been regarded as the “central figure in the countryside.” 
Peasant disturbances; in which in many districts the men left the leading role to 
‘their womenfolk, were put down by the army and OGPU forces. In a conver- 
sation with Churchill, Stalin told him that the number of | peasants involved in 





7 J. V. Stalin, Sochinentya (Works), Vol XII, Moscow, 1953, pp. 141-72. 

8 Kommunsticheskaya partiya Sovetskogo Soyuza v rezolyutstyakh i resbeniyakb sezdov, konferenisit ı plensmov 
TsK (The Communist Party of the Soviet Union in the Resolutions and Decisions of Congresses, 
Conferences and Plenary ead of its Central Committee), Part II (1924—30), 7th ed., Moscow, 1954, 
pp. 664—67. 

? Sornalisticheskoys zemledelrye, March 1, 1939; ý 

10 Stalin, op. etż., p 182. 

11 Ibid., Vol. XI, 1953, p. 159 

12 KPSS v rezolyutsiyakb . . ., Part II, p. 555. 


collectivization amounted to ten million, of whom “the great bulk... were wiped 
out by their laborers.” 18 


Seeing that force alone was not enough to maintain order and keep the peasants 
in the kolkhozes, Stalin characteristically attempted to lay the blame on his 
henchmen. In an article which ‘subsequently became notorious, “Giddiness from 
Success,” he maintained that “our men” had violated Lenin’s principle of volun- 
tary action in the cooperative—i.e., kolkhoz—movement, driving the peasants 
to join the kolkhozes by force, sometimes by force of arms. From now on, joining 
a kolkhoz was ostensibly a voluntary matter. The result was that, taking Stalin at 
his word, the peasants started to leave the kolkhozes: at the beginning of March 
1930, the proportion of farmsteads “collectivized” was 60 percent, and by the end 
of that month it had fallen co 40 percent.14 In order to bring them back as “volun- 
tarily” as they had left, Stalin imposed excessively high and obviously unrealistic 
norms for the compulsory purchase of produce from the private plots, especially 
grain. Those who failed to fulfill their norm were treated as speculators under the 
notorious “grain article” of the RSFSR Criminal Code, i.e., they were exiled 
to Siberia and their property confiscated, so that they met the same fate as the 
“kulaks” before them. Faced with the choice of Siberia or the kolkhoz, the 
peasants found themselves “voluntarily” returning to the kolkhoz. Before doing 
so, however, they slaughtered their livestock in order to prevent its accession to 
the kolkhoz, with the result that there was a sharp reduction in the area of land 
devoted to all crops. This in turn led to the famine of 1931-32, which in the 
Ukraine alone cost some five or six million lives. 


Then the government introduced compulsory sowing under pain of banish- 
ment, this time of whole villages, for “kulak sabotage”: this was done, for 
example, in the Kuban. But since such a measure could only be temporary, owing 
to the impossibility of setting a policeman to watch over every plow, the idea was 
born of allowing each peasant household its own private plot with its own live- 
stock, permitting kolkhozes to market their goods and making the delivery of 
industrial goods to rural areas conditional upon the fulfillment of plans for the 
delivery of agricultural produce—the so-called ofovarivaniye of agricultural prod- 
uce. This idea saved the peasants from starvation and helped the cities, but did 
not remove the causes of agricultural decline. There was no alternative but to 
ration food and manufactured goods. The kolkhozniks received no ration cards, 
and had to make do with their income from #rudodri (workday units) and from 
their personal plots. In reply, the kolkhozniks continued to “sabotage” agri- 
- cultural work, and'the pilfering of kolkhoz products straight from the fields 
assumed catastrophic proportions. Hence the—for the kolkhozniks—memorable 
decree of August 7, 1932, which made the “pilfering of socialist kolkhoz prop- 
erty” on any scale whatever punishable by shooting or imprisonment for a term 
not less than ten years. 





13 Winston $. Churchill, The Second World War, Vol. IV: The Hinge of Fate, London, 1951, pp. 
447—48 


34 Stalin, op. cif., Vol. XII, pp. 219-20. 


Ene 


By the end of 1932, agriculture had reached such an impasse that the only ' 
alternative to a return to NEP was complete control of each individual kolkhoz 
by a system of Party and police supervision. The latter course was chosen. Stalin 
declared: “[The Party] must now take control of the kolkhozes into its own’ 
chands....The Party...must go into all the details of kolkhoz life and kolkhoz 

ement.” 15 In January 1933, the Central Committee introduced a network _ 
of “political detachments” (politordely), one of which was attached to each MTS 
(machine and tractor'station) and each sovkhoz. These detachments were made 
up of Party and Cheka officials: the head of each detachment had a deputy for 
NKVD affairs, another for Party affairs, a third for work among women, and a 
fourth for work among youth. The head of the detachment was, appointed directly 
by the Central Committee, and was not subordinate to the local authorities—not 
even the local Party or Cheka. If the Party’s object in introducing this system 
was to establish the kolkhoz system at any price—even at that of reducing labor ` 
productivity to a level unknown under serfdom—then it was successful. 


In November 1934, the political detachments in the MTS (ie., practically 
speaking, in the kolkhozes) were reorganized as normal agencies of Party control; 
in the sovkhozes, they remained unchanged. In January 1935, the rationing of 
bread, flour and groats was abolished. In the same month, the Second Congress - 
of Kolkhozniks adopted the “model statute for an agricultural artel,” which was 
confirmed on February 17 by the Party Central Committee and the government. 
There is no need here to’analyse.in detail the provisions of this document, which 
was described in the Party journal Bolshevik as “the fundamental law for building, 
the new society in rural areas,” 18 but we may quote a brief description en it given 

in a Soviet legal textbook: 


This statute is based on Stalin’s ie on the ee artel, ın which 
the communal interests of the kolkhoz are correctly combined with the personal 
interests of the kolkhozniks. The correct combination of personal‘and communal 
in an agricultural artel presupposes that its act:vity shall be such that the interests 
of the state are in the first place accurately assured (fulfillment of compulsory 
deliveries, payment of taxes, etc.), then... communal needs within the kolkhoz 
(establishment of funds in kind and in éash), and, finally, .. .the personal needs 
of the kolkhozniks by distributing according to work-day units what remains for 
this purpose in kind and i in cash from the kolkhoz’s income. aay 


Thus, absolute precedence was given to the fulfillment of hard-and-fast plans 
for deliveries to the state at negligible prices (Khrushchev on one occasion related 
how the delivery of potatoes to the local railroad station cost the kolkhozes more 
than the price paid for the potatoes by the state); then came fulfillment of the plan 
for maintaining numerous communal” and “emergency” funds; and distribution 
of the remainder on the basis of work-day units came last. Since, however, in 





35 Jbid., Vol. XIN, 1951, pp. 22324. 

16 Bolshevik, 1938, No. 10/11, p. 18. 

17 Omoyy sovetshogo gosudarsiva ı prava (The Foundations of the Soviet State and Law), Moscow, 
1947, p. 472. 
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many cases there was nothing left to distribute, the peasants lived for the most 
_ part on the revenue from their personal plots. 


Despite this situation, which obtained throughout Stalin’s rule, the “grain 
problem” was considered solved. Indeed, kolkhoz grain was even sold on the 
world markets. How this was possible was made clear by Khrushchev in 1963 
when, in reply to reproaches that he was buying grain abroad for foreign currency 
when under Stalin the USSR had exported grain, he said: 


If we had employed the methods of Stalin and Molotov for supplying the 
population with bread, then we could have sold grain abroad this year too. The 
method was as follows: grain was sold abroad while in certain districts people for 
lack of bread became swollen with hunger and even died.18 


During the twenty-three years that the kolkhoz system existed under Stalin, 
Stalin and his associates declared at every Party congress—at the Sixteenth in 
1930, the Seventeenth in 1934, the Eighteenth in 1939 and the Nineteenth in 
1952—that the grain problem in the USSR had been solved once and for all. After 
the liquidation, in 1957, of the “anti-Party group” led by Malenkov and Molotov, 
Khrushchev declared that at the Nineteenth Party Congress Malenkov had been 
deceiving the Party when he made such assertions in his report on behalf of the 
Central Committee. And here Khrushchev was right. Nine-tenths of his time 
while in power was devoted to improving the efficiency of the kolkhoz system, 
raising the productivity of kolkhoz labor and generally trying to make agriculture 
pay. (His speeches on agriculture alone fill eight volumes.) From the Central 
Committee’s plenary session of September 1953 to his removal in October 1964, 
he bitterly condemned Stalin’s “ignorance” in kolkhoz matters in an attempt to 
achieve this. aim. He laid great stress on the “Leninist principle” of material 
incentives, removed many bureaucratic shackles that had been hampering the 
kolkhozes, assigned enormous quantities of money, equipment and personnel to 
the cultivation of the virgin lands, and appreciably raised the prices for the state 
purchase of kolkhoz produce. He organized and reorganized the administration 
of agriculture. Sometimes he had success, particularly when he was helped by 
climatic conditions, but on the whole he got no farther than Stalin. The reason 
was simple: he sought a solution of the problem within the framework of Stalin’s 
kolkhoz system as laid down in the Statute of 1935. In other words, Khrushchev 
tried to solve the problem by agricultural and bureaucratic measures while 
retaining intact the material, legal, social and economic character of the kolkhoz 
system. 

As for Stalin, so for Khrushchev, the interests of the state came first, those 
of the “communal funds” second, and those of the kolkhozniks last. When in 
1954 some kolkhozes producing industrial crops began issuing four or five 
rubles per work-day unit, which amounted to a considerably higher remuneration 
than that received by employees in certain sovkhozes in the same region, Khrush- 
chev remarked indignantly: 





18 N.S. Khrushchev, Sirostelsivo Rommumzma v SSSR ı razvtiye selskogo khozyasstva (The Construc- 
tion of Communism ın the USSR and the Development of Agriculture), Vol. VII, Moscow, 1963, p. 265 
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This is unjust. As we know, the working class in this country is the leading 
force... The remuneration of kolkhozniks should be regulated by decision ın 
each individual kolkhoz... but in such a way that [it] shall not, as a rule, be higher 
than the worker’s wage in a sovkhoz of the same zone. ... We must set up a system 
of remuneration for work in the kolkhozes that excludes excessive and completely 
unjustified earnings.!? 


On another occasion, Khrushchev categorically objected to increasing the 


real value of the work-day unit and instead called for an increase in the contri- 
butions (“deductions,” ofchisleniya) to the indivisible communal fund: 


Many progressive kolkhozes are striving to issue as much as possible for work- 
day units. I am not a supporter of ise practice of] issuing large quantities of money 
and produce for work-day units.... We must do whatever we can to encourage 
the channeling of more contributions to the indivisible funds of kolkhozes.20 


Earlier, the kolkhozniks had begun to express their dissatisfaction that the 


Law on State Pensions did not cover them. In reply to this criticism, Khrushchev 


exclaimed: 


Comrade kolkhozniks, you are kolkhoz members, you have your own cooperative 

economy. If you succeed in getting every kolkhoz to work well, then the kolkhozes 

will create for their aged members and invalids the very best conditions [and] 
a secure old age.?! 


In some ways, Khrushchev even out-Stalined Stalin in maintaining the un- 


touchability of the kolkhoz system. He reduced the size of the personal plots 
allowed the peasants by the kolkhoz statute, and deprived wage and salary 

- earners (i.e., non-kolkhozniks) of the right to keep a cow or a couple of pigs. By 
the time he was removed, the kolkhoz markets had been reduced to a minimum, 
and the traditional sale of Fpodstatts by Roos and others at railroad sta- 
tions had been abolished. 


` The results were not slow to make themselves felt. There was a sharp fall 


in yields, and kolkhozniks lost interest in the harvest. Faced with the threat of a 
breakdown in supplies, especially of bread, Khrushchev then started to import - 
grain, consuming reserves of foreign currency and selling Soviet gold for the 
purpose. This was not the least important cause.of his downfall. At the Twenty- 
Third Party Congress, Kosygin summed up the results of Khrushchev’s agri- 
cultural policy with the observation that “the tasks of the Seven-Year Plan 
relating to the output of agricultural produce remained unfulfilled.”®? Only a 
few weeks after Khrushchev’s removal, Brezhnev on November 7 and Kosygin 
on December 10, 1964, declared that the pctentialities of the personal plots 
should not be ignored: and described the limitations that had been imposed on 
them as “unjustified-and unreasonable.”*® On November 13, 1964, the Party 


1» N. S. Khrushchev, Polnsye sspolzovat rezerny diya dalmıshego podnyatiya selshogo kboxyaistva (Make 


Fuller Use of Reserves for the Further Boosting of Agriculzure!), Moscow, 1959, pp. 48—49. 
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20 Pravda, May 12, 1959. 

21 Selskoye kbozyaıstvo, July 31, 1956 2 

23 Tztestia, February 20, 1966 Eo 

23 Pravda, November 7, 1964, and Beh 10, 1964. 4 = 


Central Committee’s Bureau for the RSFSR and Council of Ministers of the 
RSFSR adopted a resolution on the “removal of unjustified limitations from the 
subsidiary holdings of kolkhozniks, wage and salary earners.” 4 


These limitations were in fact predetermined by the Party Program of 1961, 
which declared: 


. . supplementary individual’ farming will gradually become economically un- 
necessary. When collective production at the kolkhozes is able to replace in full 
production on the supplementary individual plots of the kolkhoz members, when 
the collective farmers see for themselves that their supplementary individual farming 
is unprofitable, they will give it up of their own accord.?5 


In any case, the very existence of the personal plots cultivated by kolkhozniks 
and others is an embodied reproach to the Party’s “general line” in rural affairs 
and a vivid demonstration of the viciousness of the kolkhoz system. These 
capitalist islands in the socialist sea of kolkhozdom show what free labor can do 
in comparison with compulsory labor. According to the Statute, each kolkhoz 
family is entitled to a plot of 0.25-0.50 hectares (according to the locality), with 
one cow, two calves, a sow and its litter, two sheep and poultry. According 
to official data, kolkhoz personal plots, constituting 3.1 percent of the total 
agricultural area of the USSR, in 1964 produced 60 percent of the total output of 
potatoes and 39 percent of that of vegetables.** They accounted for 28.8 percent of 
the country’s livestock and produced 42.2 percent of the meat, 42.7 percent of 
the milk, 74 percent of the eggs and 21 percent of the wool produced by all 
kolkhozes and sovkhozes together.?” Though they work on the collective farms, 
the kolkhozniks mainly live on the income from their personal plots, as Soviet 
data show. According to Ekomomika selskogo khozyaistva, in 1964, 27.8 percent 
of the average yearly income of a kolkhoz family in the Ryazan Oblast came 
from work on the collective farm, 55.1 percent from the personal plot, and 17.1 
percent from work on the side.*® With regard to these figures, it should be re- 
membered that kolkhoz households receive neither financial nor technical 
assistance of any kind for these plots (on the contrary, under Khrushchev they 
paid taxes), and the holder of the plot may work on it only after he has done his 
share on the collective farm (if he is a kolkhoznik) or on Sundays (if he is a wage- 
earner). Under Stalin, the peasants were compelled by force to remain in the 
fields from dawn to dusk, at least, and, moreover, were legally tied to their 
kolkhozes. After Stalin’s death, there began a mass migration of kolkhozniks 
(mostly men) to the cities and industrial districts. Even today, many kolkhozes 
are populated mostly by women, old people and children. According to a study 
of conditions in the Smolensk Oblast published er Literaturnaya gazeta, the 





_ M Selskaya xbizn, November 4, 1965 
35 Prasda, November 2, 1961; Programme of the Communist Party of the Soviet Unton : Adopted by 
the 22nd Congress of the CPSU, October 31, 1961, Moscow, p. 77. 
, 38 Narodnoye kbozyaistvo SSSR. » 1964 godu : Stalistichesky yezbegodnik (The National Economy of the 
USSR ın 1964 A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1965, PP. 252 and 272. 
27 Ibıd., pp. 353 and 261 
ae Ekonomika selskogo kbozyaistva, 1966, No. 8, p. 88. 
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number of Komsomol members on sovkhozes in the oblast fell within five years 
from 12,771 to 6,258, and on kolkhozes from 21,043 to 3,788. Someone in a 
village of Smolensk Raion recollected that the last wedding had taken place 
five years before, and that the only child in zhe village had been born three 
years before. The first secretary of the oblast Party committee said that there 
were villages where “a child’s voice had not been heard for years.” 29 

Growing migration from the villages is an inevitable result of low rates of 
labor remuneration. Another is that those who remain tend not to do their full 
share of work. A sovkhoznik, for example, is supposed to work 270 days in the 
year; on the average, a kolkhoznik works 197—99 days a year.%° 

The measures taken by Khrushchev’s successors, at the Central Committee 
meeting of March 1965, at the Twenty-Third Party Congress and in the organs 
of government brought considerable improvement: to them the good harvest 
of 1966 was partly due, and not only to the good weather. They were, however, 
improvements of no more than a temporary nature; thye did nothing to modify 
what was the constant and main cause of Soviet agriculture’s inefficiency—namely, 
the material, legal, social and economic structure of the kolkhoz system. The 
information available suggests, however, that the new leaders, in contrast to 
Khrushchev, have recognized the seat of the trouble. Hitherto, the Kremlin 
appeared to consider only two alternatives: the one was to retain the kolkhoz 
system as created by Stalin, in which case the crisis of underproduction would 
continue; the other was to abolish this system and return to the free, peasant . 
economy of NEP, which would make agricultare pay its way. Now, however, 
a third course would appear to have been adopted—that of turning the kolkhozes 
into cooperatives of the kind imagined by Lenin and Bukharin. Here, the resolu- 
tion of the Party Central Committee and Council of Ministers of May 16, 1966, 
which represents an unprecedented documen: in kolkhoz history, has been 
greatly underestimated in the West. The full text is being kept secret, and its 
import is known only as expounded in the Pazty press, which may well have not 
expounded it in full. The title of the resolution is so harmless as to be misleading: 
“On raising the material interest of kolkhozniks in communal production.” The 
resolutions adopted under similar titles amount to some hundreds, if ‘not 
thousands. In this case, however, the innocuous heading conceals a document that 
may (and perhaps is designed to) give the signal for a reorganization of the 
kolkhoz system, that is, for a further agrarian revolution. 


* 


In order to get some idea of the scale of tnis revolution, we should compare 
the principles underlying the resolution with those underlying the kolkhoz 
statute, now in force. Another official interpretation of this statute, this time 
issued under Stalin and reissued in revised form under Khrushchev, may here 
be cited. 





29 Titeraturnaya gazeta, July 23, 1966 
30 Kommimist, 1965, No. 8, p. 66. 
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In accordance with the requirements of the Model Statute, the kolkhoz, from 
the harvest and livestock produce it obtains, in the first place fulfills its obligations 
to the state with regard to deliveries and the repayment of seed loans, pays in kind 
for the work of the MTS and fulfills its contractual obligations, and from the money 
it receives it pays to the state, also in the first place, the taxes established by law, 
pays its insurance contributions and returns its monetary loans.+ 

After having fulfilled its obligations to the state, the artel, from the results 
of the harvest and its [other] income, must, firstly, ensure a continuation of the 
process of extended reproduction [and] secondly, establish the funds necessary for 

~ satisfying the needs of its members with regard to cultural and living conditions.?? 


—finally: 


The entire bulk of the harvest and livestock produce and also all sums of money 
that remain after fulfillment of the kolkhoz’s obligations to the state and establish- 
ment of internal kolkhoz funds in accordance with the requirements of the Model 
Statute are subject to distribution among the kolkhozniks.33 


+ 


Such was the regime to which the kolkhoz peasantry was subjected. However 
hard he worked, the peasant had no guarantee that his work would be remune- 
rated. Now, however, tbis situation is, in theory at least, to be radically 
altered. The main principles of the new resolution are as follows: 

1. In the distribution of kolkhoz income, the assignation of means for 
remunerating the kolkhozniks’ labor comes first.3* 

2. With effect from July 1966, labor remuneration for the kolkhozniks 1s 
guaranteed, the basis being the rates for corresponding categories of sovkhozniks. 
Labor norms are to be adjusted to particular conditions according to the norms 
applicable to similar types of work on sovkhozes.%5 ; 

3. Pay is issued “in cash not less than once a month.... This rule must be 
observed strictly.” 38, 

4. If a kolkhoz has inadequate means of its own to cover the guaranteed 
remuneration, credits will be given by the State Bank for a term of five years. 3? 

5. It is recommended to establish in each kolkhoz a guaranteed fund in kind 
for distribution according to the work done. This produce, and also fodder for 
livestock in the kolkhozniks’ possession, is to be issued as part of the guaranteed 
remuneration. 98 





31 N. D. Kazantsev and A. A. Ruskol (eds.), Ko/kboznoye praro (Kolkhoz Law), Moscow, 1950, 
p. 288. (The book issued under the same title and edited by N. D Kazantsev, I. V. Pavlov and A A. 
Ruskol [Moscow, 1955], though extensively rewritten, reproduces this and the following passages 
without unduly substantial changes.) 

32 Ibid., p. 298. (In the 1955 edition, the phrase “ensure a continuation of the process of extended 
reproduction” is expanded into: “‘establish, supplement, and, where necessary, renew and increase the 
production funds necessary for continuing and extending the economic activity of the artel” [p 289] ) 

‘33 Jhid., p. 308. ' 
t 4 Partimaya zbizn, 1966, No. 11, p. 26. 

35 Ibid. 

36 Pravda, May 23, 1966. 

37 Partiinaya zbizn, 1966, No. 11, p. 26. 

38 Pravda, May 23, 1966. 
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6. When this has been seen to and after contributions to the centralized 
social security fund have been deducted and obligatory payments settled, the 
kolkhoz assigns contributions to the indivisible and other communal funds.%® 
To these, the following points may be added: 


7. Atits plenary session of March 1965, the Party Central Committee approved 
fixed and limited plans for the state purchase of agricultural produce and an incre- . 
ment equivalent to 50 percent of the state purchase price for above-plan sales.4° 


8. A law on the introduction of state pensions for kolkhozniks was passed ` 
in 1965.41 


9. The establishment of “elective kolkhoz-cooperative organs in the raions, 
oblasts, krais, republics and at the center’’4? has virtually already been decided 
upon. ; 

The importance of these changes needs no stressing. The kolkhoz as it is 
today is not exactly the “cooperative” conceived by Lenin, but is much nearer 
to it than to Stalin’s creation. In Stalin’s version, the kolkhoz is a peasants’ 
agricultural collective working on state land under the state’s direct control; in . 
it, the peasants’ property is collectivized and their labor virtually nationalized, 
and the product of tneir labor is distributed by the state according to the principle 
that the state’s interests come first. According to the Lenin-Bukharin version, the 

` agricultural cooperative is a peasants’ collective working on state land with state 
support; the state exercises supervision, but immediate control is in the hands 
of the collective’s own elective agencies, which distribute the product of the 
kolkhozniks’ labor according to the principle tnat the interésts of the members 
of the cooperative come first and then those of the state, until such time as the 
two finally coincide. cei 


It may, of course, be objected that art will be in the. hands, not of the 
elective organs of administration, but of the Party and state, as hitherto. It is, ` 
however, notewortky that the peasants will at least participate in decisions. This 
is hinted at in the debate that has been going on in the Soviet press. One writer 
observed: 


The time has come to abandon administrative organs of governing [the kol- 
khozes] and institute economic [organs] instead. Such agencies should be the kolkhoz- 
cooperative associations, or kolkhoz untons... voluntary, elected....In time, a 
logical kolkhoz-cooperative system may be built up—kolkhozes, kolkhoz unions, 
inter-kolkhoz enterprises and organizations, consumers’ cooperatives, a cooperative 


bank. This will be headed by... a Council of the Kolkhoz-Cooperative System.*% 





3° Partunaya zbızn, 1966, No 11, p. 26. 

+ Ibid , 1965, No. 7, p. 5. . 

41 Trad, July 16, 1964 The measure was advocated by Khrushchev ın the Central Committee 
in early 1964 (Pravda, February 15, 1964) 

42 This was suggested by Brezhnev at the Twenty-Third Party Congress: Materialy X XIII sezda 
KPSS (Materials of the Twenty-Third Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union), Moscow, 
1966, p 53. \ 

44 Voprosy ekonomiki, 1966, No. 7, pp. 133 and 135. 
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Another writer, in an article headed “The Kolkhoz Sector [Should be Given] 
Its Own Organs of Government,” declared: “The kolkhoz needs, not tutelage, 
but a master.” The state organs of agricultural administration will remain, he 
says, but their functions will be different: 


Scientific institutions, the seed economy and breeding of pedigree livestock, 
the veterinary and chemical services, the organization of land exploitation and the 
training of personnel will obviously remain in their control. The‘ kolkhoz unions 
will have an elected leadership. “4 . 


These professional elective agencies representing the kolkhozes vis-a-vis the 
state will, if they are actually realized, finally rescue the kolkhoz peasantry from 
the status of political pariahs which it has had ever since the kolkhozes were 
created. 

That something radically new is going on is acknowledged by the Soviet 
_ press. Pravda, for example, wrote:}} 


The new conditions of remuneration ... create another approach to the forma- 
tion of a labor remuneration fund. ... In the distribution of kolkhoz income, sums 
are first of all assigned to the remuneration of the kolkhozniks’ labor. People will 
acquire confidence that they will under all circumstances receive remuneration for 
conscientious work.* 


G. Giponenko, head of the Agricultural Section of the State Planning Com- 
mittee, stated briefly: “This measure adopted by our Party and state radically 
changes the principles governing the distribution of kolkhoz income.” 48 Accord- 

-ing to the journal Ekonomika selskogo khozyaistva, it is a “farreaching social 
reform.”47 The leading economic journal, Voprosy ekonomiki, justifies the resolu- 
tion of May 16, 1966, with references to “creative Marxism.” The resolution, 
it says, 


. introduces sabuda changes into the system of distribution that has grown 
up on the kolkhozes during the last few decades and confirms in principle the new 
system for the distribution of income and remuneration of the kolkhozniks’ labor.... 
This is. no ordinary measure ... but a milestone of a kind marking the conclusion 
of one historical period in the development of cooperative-kolkhoz production and 
opening the beginning of a new stage. For the first time in the history of socialist 
society, the principle of forming a personal consumption fund [i.e., wage fund] 

. on kolkhozes before everything else—a principle that is completely in agreement 
with the essentials of Marxist-Leninist economic theory—is being established. ... 
The new approach to the creation of [such] a fund ... is evidence of the fact that 
the Party, sweeping away. . . dogmas founded on a metaphysical understanding of 
Marx’s theoretical heritage, is asserting the creative character of the development 
Marxist-Leninist theory. 48 


Thus, Stalin’s kolkhoz system would appear to be being dismantled as stealth- 
ily as possible. Nicholas I used to say that he knew that serfdom was an evil, 


“4 Thid., 1967, No. 1, pp. 125 and 128. 

48 Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, 1966, No. 28. 

47 Ekonomika selshogo khozyassiva, 1967, No. 2, p. 28. 
18 Voprosy ekonomiks, 1966, No. 11, pp. 25 and 29. 
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but added that it would be a greater evil to touch it. Alexander I, however, 
realized that it was better to free the peasants before they started freeing them- 
selves. And neither his wisdom nor his revolutionary courage has been equaled 
by the latter-day revolutionaries of the Kremlin who organized the second 
serfdom. They therefore proceed with caution and speak of “enhancing the 
material interest of the kolkhozniks,” “further improying the kolkhoz system” 
(as though it were possible to go further in this direction than Stalin did), of a 
“new stage in the development of the cooperative-kolkhoz system.” 


At the Twenty-Third Party Congress, however, Brezhnev, speaking of the 
need to establish “elective kolkhoz-cooperative organs,” concluded his proposal 
with the words: “Such a democratic form of government will enable [us] to 
make fuller use of the advantages of cooperative farms in the further development 
of agricultural production,”’4® These “cooperative farms” are the artels conceived 
in Lenin’s “cooperative plan” which Stalin later rejected in favor of the kolkhozes. 
Stalin did, admittedly, try to prove that there was no difference: 


Sometimes the kolkhoz movement is contrasted to the cooperative movement, 
in the evident belief that the kolkhozes are one thing and the cooperatives are 
another. This, of course, is incorrect. Some even go so far as to contrast the kol- ' 

. khozes to Lenin’s cooperative plan. ...In fact, the kolkhozes are a form of cooperative, 
the most striking form of industrial cooperative. ... To carry out Lenin’s coopera- 
tive plan means to raise the peasantry from marketing and wholesale cooperation 
to producers’, so to speak, kolkhoz cooperation. 5° 


In fact, however, Lenin dealt with the main types of cooperative which 
existed in his day, viz., agricultural, credit, trade, consumers’ and domestic 
producers’ cooperatives. Most of these existed before the Revolution and were 
voluntary self-governing societies of shareholders which the Soviet government, 
in Lenin’s time, supported as “socialist enterprises.” Moreover, they were not 
subordinate to state control. . 

In the last article he wrote, “On Cooperation” (April 4, 1923), Lenin expressed 
the view that, with the means of production and state control in his hands and 
provided the proletariat was allied with the peasantry, socialism could be built 


“out of the cooperative movement alone.” He wrote: 


... once the state power is in the hands of the working class [and] once this state 
power has control of all the means of production, our only real task left is to achieve 
the cooperation of the population. If... [this is achieved] to the maximum extent, 
the socialism that previously provoked legitimate smiles automatically achieves 
its aim.... Not all comrades realize what a gigantic, immense teaportanies [the 
establishment of general] cooperation in Russia is now acquiring for us.... In 
fact, state control of all important means of production, state power in the hands 
of the proletariat, an alliance between this prcletariat and the many millions of 
petty . . . peasants, the securing for the proletariat of the leadership of the peasantry, 
etc.—is this not all that is needed in order to build a completely socialist society 
out of the cooperative movement, and the cooperative movement alone, which we 


49 Materialy X XIII seada KPSS, loc. cst. 
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formerly treated as so much huckstering [the reference here is to the cooperative 
movement in Tsarist Russia] and which from one point of view we are entitled to 
treat as such now under NEP? This is not the construction of a socialist society, but 
it is all that is necessary . . . for such construction ... 

People in this country regard the cooperative movement with contempt, 
failing to understand what an exceptional significance it has, firstly, as a matter of 
principle . . ., secondly, with regard to the transition to a new order by a method 
[that is] as simple, easy and accessible to the peasant as possible.51 


Lenin goes on: 


No social order comes into being without the financial support of a certain class. 
There is no need to recall the hundreds and hundreds of millions of rubles which 
the birth of “free” capitalism cost. Now we must realize... that at present the 
social order that we must support to an extraordinary degree is the cooperative 
order. 52 


The final paragraph opens with the sentence: 


By way of conclusion, the cooperative movement should be given a number of 
economic, financial and banking privileges: herein should lie the support offered by 
our socialist state to the new principle of organizing the population.®3 


It is not difficult to see the chasm that separates this conception of Lenin’s 
from Stalin’s kolkhozes. And it is apparently to this conception, Lenin’s “cooper- 
ative plan,” modified and modernized in the light of experience with the kolkhozes, 
that the Kremlin would like to return today, preserving the form of the kolkhozes 
while reorganizing them as producers’ cooperatives supported by the state. 
This may have important consequences: the land will remained nationalized as 
"under NEP, but the kolkhozes themselves will be denationalized and transferred 
to the collective ownership of the peasants. This, incidentally, will be in full 
agreément with Stalin’s Constitution, of which Article 5 reads: 


Socialist property in the USSR has the form either of state ownership (property 
of the people as a whole) or of cooperative-kolkhoz ownership (property of indi- 
vidual kolkhozes, property of cooperative associations). 54 


* 


Here may be added some observations about the sovkhoz sector of Soviet 
agriculture. The official formula, of course; is that “the sovkhozes are the higher 
form and kolkhozes the lower form of socialist property.” Consequently, labor 
productivity and profitability should also be higher on the sovkhozes than on 
the kolkhozes. In reality, it is the other way round. If it were ever supposed that 
there could be no more illogical or inefficient form of agricultural organization 
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- than the kolkhozes, this supposition has been belied by the sovkhozes. Until, 
at least, it was decided at the Central Committee meeting of March 1965 to 
transfer them to full Ahbozraschet, the palm for inefficiency belonged to the 
sovkhozes. 


At present, there are twelve thousand sovkhozes. In respect of mechanization 
and electrical equipment, they are ahead of the kolkhozes. According to Soviet 
data, the proportion of machinery to the total amount of production equipment 
in 1965 was 31.2 percent on the sovkhozes and 23.4 percent on the kolkhozes. 
Relatively speaking, there were 17 percent fewer tractors on the kolkhozes than 
on the sovkhozes and less than half as much electrical equipment.55 Nevertheless, 
kolkhoz productivity is higher: 


Having at their dispdsal less than half of all the agricultural land and little over 
half of all the arable land, the kolkhozes produce more than 60 percent of the 
total output and 58 percent of all the marketed output of the communal sector. 6 


This conclusion was confirmed by the results of Khrushchev’s transformation 
of kolkhozes into sovkhozes (beginning in 1954, over 21,000 were transferred).5” 
Moreover, the confirmation applied not only to the production of cereals but 
also to the output of livestock farming. In 1953, sovkhozes and kolkhozes had 
about the same number of head of cattle; in 196 4, however, the number.of cattle 
on the sovkhozes was only half as great. In 1953, sovkhozes had almost three 
times as many hogs as kolkhozes; in 1964, they had 40 percent fewer. The reason 
for this was that losses on kolkhozes transformed into sovkhozes were “nine 
times greater than on other sovkhozes.’’5® This is not to say that the situation 
was satisfactory on’ these other sovkhozes. According to the same source, “of 
10,753 sovkhozes controlled by the Ministry of Agriculture of the USSR, 5,273. 
suffered a loss of 2,004 million rubles.”5® This means that over 50 percent of 
the sovkhozes in 1965 sustained a loss, whereas the corresponding proportion 
of kolkhozes was only 28 percent. 6° 


In the light of such data, the Central Committee’s abandonment in March 
1965 of Khrushchev’s policy of transferring kalkhozes to sovkhoz status is not 
surprising. All the reasons for the inefficiency of the kolkhozes apply to the 
sovkhozes too, but here there is another reason in addition: namely, that sov- 
khozniks are regular wage-earners and have no part in the distribution of surplus 
profits however big the harvest or the yield from livestock farming. Of a sov- 
khoz’s “planned profit,” only 4 percent goes toward improving the workers’ 
“cultural and living conditions,” and if there is an “above-plan profit,” 10 
percent of it is assigned to providing “bonuses for responsible officials and 
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specialists.”®! The conversion of all kolkhozes into sovkhozes would therefore 
mean the conversion of 27 million kolkhozniks into so many state: employees 
interested only in their regular pay. The members of the new cooperative- 
kolkhozes, on the other hand, are not only to receive a guaranteed monthly wage 
but also to have a share in “production profits.” From this, not only the peasants 
but also the state will stand to benefit. 


It may be taken that the struggle between the “dogmatists” and “reformers” 
over the Kremlin’s new agrarian policy is still going on, and that the reformers 
are showing great caution. This may be the explanation for the failure to summon 
the Third Congress of Kolkhozniks, promised for 1966 by Brezhnev at the 
Central Committee meeting of March 1965, to approve the new statute for an 
agricultural artel. It would appear that the reformers have decided to get the 
new statute approved part by part in the form of a series of resolutions. These 
may then be put together to constitute the new statute. We are already aware 
of its main features; but when, as now in the Kremlin, one dictator gives way 
to twelve or so, it is impossible to forecast the future at all accurately. It is 
difficult even to tell whether the Kremlin has indeed found in Lenin’s “cooper- 
ative plan” the means for which it has so long been seeking for the preservation 
of “socialism” in agriculture while raising its efficiency. It seems clear, however, 
that of all the numerous decisions made by the Kremlin on the subject of agri- 
culture since Stalin, that of May 1966 is the most reasonable and the most prom- 
ising. If the artels (whatever their name) ate returned to the peasants, Soviet 
agriculture has every change of paying its way according to the laws of the free 
market. 
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' Three Problems Facing the Soviet Bloc 


STEFAN C. STOLTE 


Notwithstanding its uninterrupted “peace offensive,” the press of the Soviet 
bloc repeatedly reminds its readers of the alleged superiority of the bloc’s strategic 
position. Two citizens of East Berlin, for example, Lieutenant Colonel Willi 
Wilke and Gunter Milde, an editor by profession, have drawn up a list of “certain 
strategic advantages of the Warsaw Pact countries over NATO.” These are: 


1. Political and economic : common sociopolitical views on the basis of Marxism- 
Leninism; an economy coordinated by Comecon; a high level of standardization 
and consequent optimal facilities for provision and supply. 

2. Geographical : a compact territory of great depth, uninterrupted by natural 
obstacles; and advantageous situation for supply by land, air and river routes. 

3. Military: uniform and up-to-date equipment of all armies; possession of 
the latest rocket equipment; higher degree o? mobilization in the event of war 
(20 percent of the population; in the NATO countries, about 12 percent); a higher 
percentage of engineers (in our armies, over 70 percent; in NATO armies, about 
40 percent).! 


The advantages listed under the headings of “geographical” and “military” 
are doubtless to some extent questionable; here, however, we shall concern out- 
selves only with those of a political and economic nature. Here, in our view, 
instead of the three “advantages” enumerated, there are three questions or groups 
of questions whose solution is still problematical. These are: (1) the question of 
a common economic policy; (2) the question of a common policy toward the 
West; and (3) the question of a common policy toward China. 


Each of these questions is of great ideolcgical importance, particularly in 
view of the fact that in the Soviet bloc countries the foundations of the state are 
incomparably more ideological than in the West. Ever since the establishment 
of the Soviet regime, there has been the insistence (to be found otherwise only 
in certain worldwide churches) on a centralized unity of the world Communist 
movement. In the Preamble to the Organizational Statute of the Comintern, we 
read: 


The Communist International must, really and effectively, constitute a united 
Communist party of the whole world. The parties working in each country appear 
only as so many sections of [this organization].? 


Paragraph 8 of this Statute laid down that 


The main work of the Executive Committee rests with the party of the country 
in which, according to the decision of the World Congress, the Executive Committee 
has its headquarters.’ 
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On the basis of these two passages, the absolute leadership of the world Com- 
munist movement fell to the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, and this 
Situation remained undisputed for at least three decades. So far as organization 
went, the. movement constituted a world party with its center in Moscow. This 
situation, however, has never been confined to mere organizational considera- 
‘tions, but has consistently been hallowed on the ideological plane too. Even 
today, many Communist leaders, including some outside the Soviet Union, 

_tegard the position occupied vzs-a-vis the Soviet Communist Party as a criterion 
of one’s ideological orthodoxy. A report of the Ninth Congress of the Bulgarian 
‘ Communist Party (November 1966), for example, stated: 


The ideas that the touchstone of fidelity to Communism and tnternationalism 
is the attitude to the socialist world system and the Soviet Union ran through most 
of the speeches.* 


` A Bulgarian delegate reminded the congress that 


... thirty years ago, Georgi Dimitrov, revered by the world working class, had 
pointed out that the attitude to the Soviet Union was the touchstone of loyalty to 
Communism and internationalism.® 


It'is true that the “attitude” mentioned is still a criterion of decisive impor- 
tance, but it must be borne in mind that it means today something quite different 
to what it did thirty years ago. National Communism has made its appearance 

. since then, and has undermined not only the leadership exercised by the Soviet 
“Communists but also the ideological foundations on which it was exercised. It is 
. usual to date the existence of National Communism from the expulsion of 
Yugoslavia from the Cominform in 1948. This, however, is a mistake. The first 
National Communists were the Soviet Communists, who ever since Stalin’s 
-, victory over Trotsky in 1927 have indisputably followed this course under the 
slogan of “building socialism in one country.” From the standpoint of Soviet 
national Communism, Moscow’s foreign policy since then has always—even 
at the time of the Molotov-Ribbentropp pact—been clear and consistent, whether 
“in the plane of state diplomacy or that of the Comintern; but from the point of 
view of an internationally-minded Communist it has often been confusing. Such 
confusion presented no dangers to the Soviet pretensions to leadership, both prac- 
tical and ideological, so long as there were no Communist-governed states out- 
side the Soviet Union and so long as most Communist parties were very weak. 


The weakness of the world Communist movement was the absolute leadership 
exercised de facto by the Soviet Party, which, however, from the ideological point 
of view had already been rendered invalid by the national, course this party had 
adopted. Only a Soviet Communist could tolerate for any length of time the 
requirement that all other Communists sacrifice their interests in favor of Mos- 
‘cow. Nevertheless, the Yugoslav heresy did not suffice to shake the Soviet posi- 
tion, since Yugoslavia was as yet no more than a single exception: the Soviet 
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position, in fact, was first exposed to real danger when the Chinese Communists 
consolidated their power. 


The first evidence of a fundamental change in the leadership of world Com- 
munism may be found in the two “general declarations” adopted by the last 
two meetings of Communist parties, held in Moscow in 1957 and 1960. The 
Declaration of the 81 Communist Parties of 1950 stated: 


All Marxist-Leninist parties are independen: and equal in rights. . . 

The Communist and Workers’ Parties declare unanimously that the universally 
recognized advance guard of the world Communist movement was and remains 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, as the most experienced and hardened 
detachment of the international Communist mavement.® 


Thus, what had formerly been an undisputed leadership was now toned 
down to the role of an “advance guard,” and the other parties were “independent 
and equal in rights.” On the other hand, the function of an advance guard is 
still in some sense that of a leader. The passages just quoted might, in fact, have 
served as a basis for superseding the completely centralist power structure of the 
world Communist movement by a federalist structure—in which, of course, the 
Soviet Communist Party could have played the part of primus inter pares. 


Even this, however, was questioned by the Chinese Communists. Barely one 
year later, the first overt dispute between the two parties occurred in connection 
with the T'wenty-Second Soviet Party Congress. This Congress was to present 
the world with the Soviet Communist Party’s new Program, and so consolidate 
Moscow’s position in the world Communist movement. The Chinese Com- 
munists, however, seized the opportunity to criticize their Soviet colleagues’ 
policy toward Albania, and during the Congress almost more was to be heard 
about “de-Stalinization,” “Party enemies,” “revisionists” and “dogmatists” and 
about Albania than the Party Program, which was intended to bring the USSR 
by 1980 to the threshold of Communism. 


Since then, world Communism has been disunited, and the Soviet Com- 
munist Party drew the consequences. Without giving up the struggle for leader- 
ship, it concentrated its efforts on consolidating its position within its immediate 
sphere of influence. The “Eastern bloc” was reduced to a “Soviet bloc”— without 
Yugoslavia and Albania but including the People’s Republic of Mongolia. And 
it was this situation that gave rise to the three problems mentioned at the be- 
ginning of our article. 

* 


The first attempt to achieve a permanent integration of its immediate sphere 
of influence was made by Moscow in the framework of Comecon. The Soviet 
leaders probably made the same assumption as certain West European politicians 
at the time of the founding of the Common Market, namely, that economic inte- 
gration would more or less automatically lead to political consolidation. Conse- 
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quently, they concentrated their first efforts toward integration, not on the 
politico-military organization of the bloc, i.e., the Warsaw Pact, but on Comecon. 
This organization, however, in its original form was little suited to promote 
rapid and intensive integration: it had been created by Stalin in 1949 more as a 
propagandist than practical reply to the Marshall Plan. Hence its ostensibly demo- 
cratic form. Even its highest bodies had no sovereign rights: so far from being 
supra-state bodies, they were merely advisory. The Comecon Council could only 
adopt “recommendations,” which Comecon members could accept or reject. 
This democraticalness, however, spelt no difficulties for Stalin: in the first place, 
he had no great plans in mind for Comecon, and in the second, the people’s 
democracies in Comecon were still Moscow’s satellites, and their Communist 
parties fulfilled all Moscow’s “recommendations” as a matter of course. After 
Stalin’s death, most Communist parties gained a measure of independence, and 
the democratic organization of Cemecon became an obstacle to economic 
integration. 

One of Khrushchev’s most important ideas was to reorganize Comecon and 
reduce its degree of democracy and to invest it with genuinely sovereign rights 
by setting up a supra-state planning agency. A good half-year after the 81 Com- 
munist parties had issued their General Declaration, the USSR summoned a 
conference of the Comecon countries’ Communist and workers’ parties in June 
1962 in Moscow, at which it obviously hoped to make the decisive move. It was 
afterwards stated: 


The Conference recognized that an enhancement of the role, authority and 
responsibility of all Comecon agencies is an essential prerequisite for the further 
successful economic cooperation of the Comecon countries. The Conference 
worked out definite measures for the achievement of these aims.” 


These measures would undoubtedly have meant the erection of supra-state 
planning and other agencies, which in the name of “cooperation,” “socialist 
division of labor” and “mutual fraternal aid” would have had the task of effecting 
a rapid and all-embracing economic integration of the bloc. The Rumanian Com- 
munists, however, objected—and in doing so they were not alone, only the first. 
On April 26, 1964, the Rumanian Party Central Committee issued an exhaustive 
Declaration, which since then has determined that country’s domestic and 
foreign policies. The document stated: 


The sovereignty of a socialist state requires that it... retain its hold of all 
levers for steering economic and social life. To surrender such levers to the control 
of supra- or extra-state agencies would mean to transform sovereignty into an 
entirely meaningless concept.® 


Now, however, other Party leaders have also come out with unequivocal 
statements. Hungarian Communist leader Janos Kadar declared to the American 
news agency UPI: 
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The unification and integration of the national economies of the socialist coun- 
tries is an untimely question which no one now regards as urgent. Not one of the 
socialist countries is entertaining such plan or such an intention.® 


Thus, Khrushchev’s dream of creating supra-national agencies within the 
framework of Comecon has not come true. Comecon still exists, but as things 
are can scarcely provide an economic basis for enforcing closer cooperation 
between the members of the Soviet bloc. ; 


i 


* 


The stagnation. within Comecon forced the Soviet Union to transfer its 
efforts at integration once more to the, Warsaw Pact organization. A number of 
large-scale joint maneuvers of recent years have created the impression that 
military cooperation has improved and that the armies of Moscow’s allies have 
become more reliable. At the moment, however, the importance of the Warsaw 
Pact for Moscow is political rather than military. If the unity of the bloc is to be 
preserved and further consolidated, common aims of adequate importance in the 
sphere of foreign policy must be found and a common strategy developed for 
their realization. The USSR’s “peace policy” is just as much a propaganda 
device of first-rank importance as the strategic general line of Soviet diplomacy. 
The Communists’ seizure of power in Russia in 1917 was carried out under the 
slogan of peace, and now, fifty years later, they hope by the same means to smooth 
the way of aggrandisement. 


Such peace slogans are, invariably welcomed wherever they are heard. It is 
therefore not surprising that they meet with the unqualified approval of the Com- 
munist parties of the Warsaw Pact countries nd so help to consolidate their 
unity. The internal difficulties begin when the aims of this peace policy have to 
be specified. Not even the aims themselves are entirely clear. This may be due to 
an intention on Moscow’s part to see what course developments in the West take 
and to wait for a favorable opportunity before making a decision. It is not clear 
whether the USSR is more interested in a disintegration of the Atlantic Com- 
munity or in an improvement in relations with the United States, for it is attempt- 
ing to promote both these developments. In any case, it is pursuing its policy of 
isolating Western Germany with great persistence. 


‘Moscow’s ‘Atlantic policy is supported unreservedly by the other members 
of the bloc insofar as it is a matter of consolidating the status quo in Europe. This 
naturally includes the status quo in Germany. Apart from this, however, the indi- 
vidual members of the Warsaw Pact by no means display the same uncom- 
promising attitude to Western Germany. Nor zre their interests always exactly 
the same vis-a-vis the rest of the Western world. It is in fact doubtful whether an 
improvement in Moscow’s position with regard to the West can invariably be 
expected to meet with enthusiasm in all the capitals of the Warsaw Pact, for any 
enhancement of the power or influence of the USSR may lead to a resurrection 
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‘of the European people’s democracies’ status as Soviet satellites. Thus, the At- 
lantic policy of the Soviet bloc is not without inner tensions which are a threat to 
unity. It should be added, however, that of the three problems here dealt with 
that of the policy to be adopted with regard to Europe and America has so far 
always: been the easiest to solve. Conflicting interests in this sphere have not so 
far been so important as to enable one member state to be played against another; 
on the contrary, whenever the leaders of these countries sense a movement in 
this direction, they invariably come closer together. 


* 


The thorniest problem continues to be that of a common policy toward 
China—so far as such a thing is possible in view of Rumania’s determination 
to be neutral. Rumania is not, however, the only country in the Soviet bloc to 
deviate in this respect from Moscow’s line. On occasion, Gomulka too has 
shown hesitation in following the anti-Maoist campaign. Some members of 
Comecon have already abandoned Moscow’s practice of exerting economic 
pressure on Peking. Since 1963, Rumania has been increasing her trade with 
China, and in 1964 her example was followed by Czechoslovakia and Poland.1° 
On the other hand, the Hungarian Communists show a particularly active and 
radical tendency in the campaign against Chinese “dogmatism.” Within the 
Soviet bloc, they have pursued “revisionism” the farthest, apparently fearing 
that any concession to the Chinese Communists may resuscitate a “dogmatism” 
that has still not been by any means finally done away with in the bloc. Kadar’s 
party eagerly supported Khrushchev’s somewhat too extravagant campaign 
against the Maoists, and was the only Communist party to be prepared for a 
large-scale joint campaign against Peking. On April 3, 1964, resolutions adopted 
by the Central Committees of the Soviet and Hungarian Communist parties were 
published: each of them was a sharply-worded attack on the Maoists, and the 
Hungarian resolution was even sharper than the Soviet. The close collaboration 
between Khrushchev and Kadar was primarily based on their pronounced 
“revisionist” tendencies; Khrushchev’s fall provoked a public expression of 
Kadar’s strong disapproval, and today the Hungarian Communists are still 
persistent champions of “revisionism” as opposed to Chinese “dogmatism.” 


The problem of a policy toward China would appear to be insoluble. Khru- 
shchev wanted to get a meeting of all—or nearly all—Communist parties in the 
world to condemn the Chinese Communists and so ban them from the world 
Communist movement. This measure failed to please even,a majority of the 
Chinese’ opponents, who feared a return to centralism and a loss of their auton- 
omy. Khrushchev’s China policy weakened the position of his party in the world 
Communist movement to a disastrous extent. An increasing number of parties 
adopted a neutral stand in the Moscow-Peking dispute, and most of those in 
Asia conceded the leading role to China. 
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Khrushchev’s successors adopted a modified tactic. At the Moscow con- 
ference of nineteen Communist parties, the Soviet leaders adopted (more or less) 
the China policy which Togliatti had elaborated and which the Italian Communist 
Party had continued to pursue. The Rumanians and Yugoslavs abstained from 
attending the conference of March 1965, but the latter supported and the former 
tolerated the new policy. The features of this policy were: 


1) that instead of quarreling among themselves the Communist a 
should concentrate their energies on the main enemy, imperialism; 

2) that the “errors” of the Chinese Communists should be incessantly criti- 
cized, but without vulgar abuse, rather “with a certain respect for one’s oppo- 
nent.” The Red Chinese were Communists too, and it was impossible to imagine 
their being expelled from the anti-imperialist bloc of the world Communist 
movement; 

, 3) that the individual Communist parties were independent and equal in status, 
and there should be no resurrection of an “international centralized organization” 
of the movement.!! l 


So far as it adopted tbis Italian policy, the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union had no further difficulties on this question with Rumania, and enjoyed the 
full support of all the other Soviet bloc parties. It recovered a number of posi- 
tions which had been lost under Khrushchev in the world Communist movement 
and the underdeveloped countries. In Asia, the Chinese party was no longer able 

_ to assert its claim to leadership, and even in North Korea and North Vietnam its 
influence was weakened. 

The Soviet Union, however, appears to be still dissatisfied with the part of 
primus inter pares. Since the Ninth Congress of tae Communist Party of Bulgaria, 
the Soviet leaders have been trying to bring about a new world conference 

“ of Communist parties, which could only be directed against China. Most Com- 
munist parties shrink from taking such a step, since they still see their autonomy 
threatened; and with this new turn in Moscow’s policy toward China, the 
danger arises that the attitude to China will once more become the main problem 
of the foreign policy of the Soviet bloc as a whole. 


* 


The three problems with which we have here been dealing seemed at first to 
concern mainly the smaller members of the blac, since their power of decision 
was severely limited and they were still struggling for their autonomy. Now that 
they have gained this autonomy to some degree, the situation is somewhat 
different: these countries, even Rumania, wish to remain in the bloc, which, 
however, must be reorganized, and since these regimes are strongly ideological 
in character, any new form of organization must receive its ideological justifica- 
tion. This reorganization of the Soviet bloc is inevitably a task for the Soviet 
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Communists; but the Soviet Union is confronted with this task at a time when it 
is faced-with a number of other problems of tremendous scale. Apart from those 
problems which face all highly industrialized states, such as the revolutions in 
military technology, in the power industry and in industrial technology in gen- 
eral—automation, electronics, cybernetics, etc.—, the Soviet Union has other 
problems peculiar to itself. The problem of its technical backwardness has not 
yet been completely solved, but it already finds itself obliged to venture on a 
reform of its economic planning. Most of the people’s democracies in Comecon 
are also making experiments in this sphere, but in doing so they are pursuing 
rather different paths. It is therefore incumbent on the USSR to coordinate these 
experiments, otherwise the result may be further disintegration not only of Com- 
econ as such but also of ideological unity. So far, however, the USSR has not 
even attempted a coordination of these economic experiments—indeed, it has 
hardly been able to do so. In the USSR as in the people’s democracies, some kind 
of change in the dictatorship of the Communist Party is inevitable. 


There are two factors of particular importance which promote such a devel- 
opment: one is the movement for economic reform, the other is to be found in 
the political-ideological development of the world Communist movement. If the 
reforms in economic planning are carried through on a large scale, this will 
enhance the importance both of the individual worker and of the working class. 
The result will be a demand for greater democracy. A similar result may be ex- 
pected from the political trend evinced by the world Communist movement, i.e., 
the trend toward federalism. If the Communist Party of the Soviet Union is no 
longer in a position to superimpose its will upon the other parties, the latter 
cannot expect to retain their dictatorial structure at home. In the long run, it is 
scarcely possible to abandon centralism at one point and to retain it everywhere 
else. 


The question thus arises: Can Communism be reconciled with any form of 
democracy? This is only one of many questions to which the Soviet Communist 
Party must provide a clear and sensible answer ‘if it is to remain the center of a 
Communist commonwealth. It has already, however, had to surrender this func- 
tion to a considerable extent, if only because new ideas in the world Communist 
movement having been tending to come less and less from Moscow. The last 
idea of any importance to come from this quarter was that of “peaceful coexis- 
tence,” which was supposed to provide the tactics for a new wave of worldwide 
Communist expansion. So far this has not come about; indeed, one of the 
causes of the schism in world Communism has been the variety of interpretation 
to which the idea of “peaceful coexistence” was subjected. 


Other ideas of any significance produced by “revisionist” Communism have 
originated outside the USSR. That of reforming the “socialist” economy 
originally came from Yugoslavia, and was taken over by the Soviet Union only 
much later and after much hesitation. The same applies to the idea of “auton- 
omy” and “equality of tights” for all Communist parties, including the smallest, 
which was forced upon the Soviet Union by Hungary, Poland, Rumania, Yugo- 
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slavia, the Italian Communists and others. The Italians developed a promising 
tactic for dealing with Communist China; so far, only the Rumanians have 
succeeded in developing a course capable of preserving peace and friendly rela- 
tions with all Communist parties simultaneously. The Rumanian Communists 
have their Central Committee’s declaration of April 26, 1964, to their credit; the 
Italians -have Togliatti’s testament; but the Soviet Communists in the last decade 
have produced nothing more than their new Party Program, which cannot be 
compared in quality to the classical writings of Marxism-Leninism. Moreover, 
“new” as it is, it belongs to the period of Khrushchev, and under his successors 
it seems to have fairly passed into oblivion. Nevertheless, Brezhnev and Kosygin 
have so far produced no substitute for it. The Soviet Communists may, in. fact, 
be said to have become poor in ideas, and the cuestion is still open whether they 
will succeed in solving the problems of the Soviet bloc. They have time: they ‘ 
will certainly not be hurried by the West, and in the foreseeable future only China 
may be a source of trouble. 
` Stefan C. Stolte 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


Agriculture 


Problems Confronting Soviet Agriculture 


During the whole of this spring and early summer, the Soviet press has been 
complaining of the (for agriculture) unfavorable weather. Almost everywhere in 
the Soviet Union, the spring has been late and cold. In some places, work in the 
fields was help up for ten to fifteen days. According to Jzvestia, 


In the Volga region, this year’s spring has proved problematical. It has brought 
many surprises, both unexpected and unpleasant, to the grain-growers. The weather 
has created misgivings about the fate of the harvest.! 


Another newspaper reported that by mid-May the whole of the European 
USSR was having hot dry weather.? The same applied to Kazakhstan. The spring 
sowing is supposed to have been carried out with great efficiency and dispatch; 
nevertheless, there are continued misgivings about the fate of the harvest as a 
result of the unfavorable early summer.? It is not impossible that these somewhat 
unusual complaints about the weather at this time of year are intended to provide 
a pretext for agricultural failures to come, which may in fact be due to quite other 
causes. 

The reforms in Soviet agriculture initiated by the Party Central Committee 
in March 1965 had three main objects: first, to facilitate the transfer of state and 
collective farms to full kbozraschet; second, to promote agricultural specialization; 
and third, to enable state and collective farms to plan their production indepen- 
dently. Before one year had passed, however, it had become clear that the Central 
Committee’s decisions were in practice defeating their object. The decision to 
lay down definite quantities for the state purchase of state and collective farm 
produce was not only proving an obstacle in the way of full Abozraschet but was 
hampering the specialization of farms and their freedom of production planning. 
State purchase plans laid down for each individual farm a large assortment of 
produce that was to be delivered, regardless of the question whether or not the 
produce demanded was suited to the farm concerned. This, of course, under- 
mined the foundations of Abozraschet, according to which a farm must aim for 
those types of produce which enable it to pay its way. Similarly, farm specializa- 
tion, i.e., the concentration on a few types of produce for which the farm was 
particularly suited, was also impossible: 

Interesting data in this connection are provided by an article in Komsomol- 
skaya pravda.* This cites the example of a raion in the Stavropol Krai where the 
specialization of farms had begun long before the Central Committee meeting 

1 Tzvestia, May 24, 1967. 

2 Selskaya zbizn, May 16, 1967. 

3 Ibid., June 1, 1967. 

1 Komsomolskaya pravda, January 31, 1967. 
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of March 1965. The raion, that of Georgiyevsk, had decided to abandon the 
production of many types of produce, each on a small scale, by individual state 
and collective farms:in favor of their specialization, and had then proceeded to a 
concentration of the entire raion on the production of grain, milk, meat and eggs. 
Each farm was put onto a basis of khozraschet. As a result, agriculture in the raion 
showed a rapid improvement, based on the principle of reorganizing the work ` 
along new lines instead of attempting to improve old working methods. That is 
to say, the methods employed were not of an administrative but of an economic 

‚ nature. If, the authors wrote, an artel had no money to build a new subfarm, 
there was no point in ordering it to be built. BeZore the prices for state purchases 
were raised, livestock breeding throughout the Georgiyevsk Raion had begun to 
pay its way, whereas in the country as a whole it was working at a loss. Conse- 
quently, the raion became the best in the country as regards the output of a 
number of dairyfarming products. 

Officials in the raion considered that the state plan “must at all costs pay 
heed to specialization and its prospects; otherwise, it will only hold up produc- 
ari This is-nevertheless what happened. In 1966, the raion was presented with 

“universal plan demanding that each farm produce, let us say, milk, wool, 
ne poultry, pork, grapes, dozens-of different kinds of vegetables and industrial 
crops and even cocoons.” Thus, the plan brought specialization to a standstill. 

During 1966, prominent Soviet economists proposed that state purchase 
plans be abolished for collective and state farms and laid down only for state 
purchasing organizations, which should be given the state’s requirements 
regarding the quantities and types of produce to be purchased and themselves 
decide from which raions and from which farms this produce could most prof- 
itably be exacted. The state purchasing officials were to conclude contracts with 
farms for the delivery of produce in accordance not only with the state’s require- 
ments but also with the farms’ own choice. Such an arrangement would have 
ensured not only the observance of Abozraschet and farm specialization but also 
the independence of the farms’ economic activity. It ‘would kave promoted the 
functioning of a free market in agriculture and reduced to a minimum the “petty 
bureaucratic tutelage” of state authorities with regard to state and collective 
farm production. 

During the summer and fall of 1966, no voice of protest was to be heard 
against this proposal: even Pravda published an article by economist P. Poletayev 
acknowledging that state purchase plans should be issued not to state and collec- 
tive farms but to the state purchasing officials.® 3y the end of the year, however, 
a turning point had been reached. Protests appeared against the abolition of 
state purchase plans for state and collective farms. The first of these was an article 
by two economists. A. Platonov and V. Natkhov, “On the Question of Planning 
State. Purchases,” published by the journal of tke State Purchasing Committee. ® . 
The authors maintained that if state and collective farms were freed from plan 
purchasing requirements, they would concentrate upon the types of produce 


5 Pravda, August 6, 1966. 
® Zakspki selskokbozyasstvennykb produto, 1966, No. 12. 
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that were economically best suited to them without|taking account of the needs 
of the state. “And this would lead to false relations as between agriculture and 
industry, to rising prices and speculation, to a disorganization of state purchases.” 


Such arguments, of course, are unconvincing: the state will always dominate 
the agricultural market since it holds the monopoly, and if it, the state, refuses 
to buy unwanted produce from the farms, the farms will cease producing it. 
Moteover, the state can adjust agricultural prices so as to stimulate output of the 
produce it needs. The situation envisaged by the authors of the article is con- 
ceivable within individual raions—if the state purchase plan for the raion con- 
cerned has been drawn up incorrectly—but not ds pertaining to the USSR as a 
_ whole. It sometimes happens that the plan for the state purchase of certain prod- 
ucts is inflated in one raion and set too low in the next. In one raion a shortage of 
some product may lead to speculation and a danger that the plan will collapse, 
while in another there may be a glut. Here the fault lies not with the plan but 
with the lack of independence enjoyed by the farms. Prices may also be responsible 
in those cases where farms find it more profitable to sell their produce not to 
the state but on the markets. Here again, the remedy consists, not in limiting 
the farms’ independence but in correcting the prices. 


A more closely reasoned defense of plan purchases for individual farms was 
provided’by Professor G. Romanchenko in an article on “The Plan, Khozraschet, 
Specialization.”? This contribution is interesting not only for its author’s replies 
to criticisms of the state purchasing system but also for his views on the economic 
nature of such purchases and his interpretation of the Central Committee’s 
decisions of March and September 1965. Romanchenko’s views are typical of 
those Soviet economists who have consistently objected to an extension of 
market relations and who have earned for themselves the label of “dogmatists” 
because they champion Stalin’s conception of the building of Communism in the 
USSR as set forth in his Economic Problems of Socialism in the USSR. Professor 
Romanchenko openly defends centralized state planning of agriculture as well 
as of industry. It is, in his view, necessary not only for the state but also for the 
kolkhozes: “On their own, the kolkhozes cannot solve the problems of speciali- 
zation. . .. The kolkhozes can be specialized only within the framework of the 
task of state planning.” State purchase plans, he says, are needed by the kolkhozes 
in order to “secure a constant market for their produce.” They should not be 
abolished, merely improved: if the proper working of Ahozraschet on individual 
state and collective farms is threatened, it is because they are “confronted with 
demands for the production of unprofitable or too-little-profitable produce,” 
demands which “prove to be overloaded with numerous indices for the delivery 
of produce.” Romanchenko also objects to'a reduction in the number of types 
of produce ordered by the state by centralized methods. He disagrees, for example, 
_ with the idea of omitting potatoes and other vegetables and certain other types 
of produce from such centralized orders, since, he says, this puts the kolkhozes 
ina in a disadvantageous position. Such a situation naturally hampers the farms. 


? 7 Selskaya zbizn, January 25, 1967. 
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In his article, Poletayev wrote that state and collective farms give to their cattle 
millions of tons of fruit and vegetables rejected by the state purchasing officials. 
“Even if the officials do not accept the farm’s produce,” he wrote, “it may be 
used for feed but may not be sold on the market.” This situation meets with 
Professor Romanchenko’s approval-—an attitude that can only be described as 
typically “dogmatist.” 

The greatest interest, however, attaches to Romanchenko’s conception of 
the future of state purchases. Here we see the extent of the gulf separating his 
and his associates’ views from those of his oppcnents. While the latter regard the 
existing state purchasing system as a stage in the transition to full market relations 
between the state and the farms, Romanchenko and his associates see in it a stage 
in the transition to the notorious “exchange of goods” between agriculture 
and industry, as set forth in Stalin’s work quoted above. 

L. Kassirov, a champion of market relations, maintains that “equivalent 
relations in the exchange of goods as between town and country are inevitable 
at some time in the future.” That is, state and collective farms will demand from 
the state prices for their produce that are equivalent to the prices of industrial 
products and remove the possibility of an exploitation of agriculture on the part 
of industry.—And this can only be achieved by way of the market, not central- 
ized planning.® 

Romanchenko takes the opposite point of view: steps must be taken to 
improve centralized, scientifically founded plens governing the volume and 
structure of agricultural production. These plans 


... must be backed up by corresponding plans for material and technical supply 
and capital construction, for the development of seed-growing and raising of 
pedigree livestock, by plans for the realization of agricultural produce .... [These] 
plans must be based on scientifically elaborated norms.® 


He calls for a “balanced coordination of industrial and agricultural develop- 
ment.” The production program of agriculture “must be a synthesis of the work 
of both central and local planning and agricultural agencies and scientific institu- 
tions.” Not without reason, the supporters of market relations consider that 
this centralized planning of production will continue to cover up the exploitation 
of agriculture by the state. 

During the first few months of this year, the dogmatist conception obviously 
won the day in Party and governmental circles. This is particularly noticeable 
in a leading article published by Zakupki selskokhozyaistvennykh produktov under the 
heading “Contractual Agreements Must Be Car-ied Out Without Fail.”1° This 
is devoted to state purchases of agricultural produce in 1967, and delivers some 
unambiguous instructions on the subject. This year will see no changes. State and 
collective farms will be required, even more strictly than last year, to fulfill 
plans with regard to both the quantity and the assortment of produce. It is 





8 Ekonomika selskogo kbozyasstva, 1966, No. 10, pp. 88—92. 
® Selskaya zbizn, January 25, 1967. 
10 Zakupki selskokbozyaistsennykb produktov, 1967, No. 2. 
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particularly emphasized that the contracts concluded between the farms and the 
state purchasing officials on the basis of the state plan must “have the force of 
law for every state and collective farm.” In 1966, there were large-scale deviations 
from these agreements: having contracted to produce several types of produce, 
some farms failed to organize production or, havirg supplied only one type of 
produce, retained a considerable proportion for themselves and sold to the state 
less than the total quantity laid down in the contract. 


Last year, the sanctions provided for in the contracts were not applied to 
those who violated them. Neither party—i.e., neither the farms nor the state 
purchasing points—insisted on the other’s liability to make redress; such mutual 
connivance is, according to the leading article, impermissible. Practically speaking, 
however, it is a matter, not of mutual connivance, but of imposing or not impos- 
ing fines on the farms for failure to fulfill their contracts. In general, the whole 
of the article is directed against an extension of market relations in agriculture: 
the omnipotence of the state purchasing officials remains unshaken. 


It may be pointed out that theoretical economists are still venturing to protest 
against this omnipotence. Writing in Kommunist, Academician L. Leontev, for 
example, observes that in such contracts 


The assigning to one of the parties—to the trading organizations, for example— 
of prerogatives to which it is not entitled, [namely, the prerogatives] of an organ 
of state power, inevitably places the other party—for example, agricultural poducers, 
collective and state farms—in a subordinate position... which does harm to the 
realization: [of production] and to the economy as a whole.!! 


Such observations, however, are of no practical importance so far as this 
year’s state purchases are concerned. The leading article just referred to reveals 
the reasons for the persistence with which the central authorities are adhering 
to plan purchases from each individual farm: 


The contractual agreement is a most important means of strengthening the 
influence of state purchasing officials on agricultural production... . [This] in- 
fluence... must be strengthened by every means available in order that the kolkhoz 
or sovkhoz should strictly fulfill the state’s planned order and [adhere to] its con- 
tractual agreement, in order that it should organize its production accordingly, 
determine the structure of its sown areas, the numbers and structure of its herds 
and so ensure the quantity and assortment of produce entered in the agreement.!* 


Reminding its readers of the approach of sowing time, the journal calls on 
state purchasing officials to “keep an eye on the way production is being organized 
on collective and state farms, to what extent it corresponds to the contractual 
agreement.” Here one can detect a definite reversion to the Khrushchevian system 
which existed before the establishment of the kolkhoz-sovkhoz production 
administrations. This system suits the central authorities, but militates against 





11 Kommunist, 1967, No. 3, p. 73. 
18 Zakupki selskokbozyaistvennykh produktov, 1967, No. 2, p. 3. 
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the laws of economic progress. The opportunity for reverting to this system was 
provided by the success of last year’s harvest, when the state obtained all that it 
needed from agriculture with the aid of planned deliveries for each individual 
farm. This enabled the dogmatists to claim that the existing system was ideal and 
that there was no need to change it. The fulfillment of the state’s purchasing 
plan, however, was due to the exceptionally z00d harvest, not to the system 
itself. 

It still remains to be established to what extent centralized state purchases act 
as a brake on the growth of agricultural production. On this subject, the Soviet 
press offers material in plenty. Se/skaya zhiza, ior example, published an article 
by its correspondent, ‘A. Nikonov, under the heading “Herds ...on the Rail- 
roads,”45 describing the fate of livestock purchased by the state in Belorussia. 
Belorussian livestock has to be delivered to the Moscow region, and the author 
describes how in freezing January weather thousands of cars loaded with these 
animals were kept waiting at railroad stations with neither fodder nor water. 
Those in charge of them ran for miles with buckets to fetch water. The animals 
lost weight and many of them died. Finally, meat combines in the Moscow 
region refused to accept them because many of these plants, “as it turned out, 
were not prepared to accept livestock.” This happens every year. It would, of 
course, be better to build meat combines in Belorussia and transport the meat 
products to Moscow; but this is a question which the planning agencies cannot 
decide. When planning, is centralized, the construction of meat combines, like 
many other matters, is not determined by considerations of expediency. 


This years’ agricultural season has not yet seen the end of its trials and losses. 
The “objective laws of economic development” to which Academician Leontev, 
among others, refers will oblige the authorities to summon another session of 
the Party Central Committee to grant a genuine extension of the rights of collec- 
tive and state farms. But before this happens, many losses will have to be borne 
by these farms and by the country’s economy as a whole. 

I. W. Majstrenko 





13 Selskaya zbızn, February 9, 1967. 
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Military Affairs 


New Appointments in the Soviet Armed Forces 


The drive launched in the early sixties to renew, in part at least, the command 
personnel of the Soviet Army and Navy gained particular momentum after 
Khrushchev’s overthrow. 

A number of top-level conferences of Soviet personnel officers were held in 
this connection, and in 1966 Colonel General P. T. Lukashin (born 1906), a 
prominent political officer, was appointed First Deputy Head of the Central 
Personnel Department of the Defense Ministry, evidently so that he could take 
charge of the renewal campaign personally; Colonel General I. I. Gusakovsky 
(1904), twice Hero of the Soviet Union and a victim of the Yezhov reign of 
terror, who has been Head of the Department since 1963, apparently does not 
possess the ruthlessness required to transfer large numbers of venerable marshals 
and generals to the reserve or send them into’ retirement. In August 1966, 
Lukashin clearly demonstrated his determination to rejuvenate the command 
personnel of the armed forces in an article entitled “The Selection, Deployment 
and Education of Military Cadres” and published in Kommunist Vooruzhennykh Sil, 
where he gave a completely new interpretation of the traditional principle of 
“combining old and experienced with young and energetic cadres” which had 
allowed aged marshals to cling to key positions and thus block the promotion 
of younger men. Said Lukashin: 


Combining old and young cadres des not mean that officers who on account 
of their age are not able to pull their weight in line units should retain their posts. 
Those who are adequate as regards training and efficiency should be given appoint- 
ments in staff headquarters, military training institutions and military commissariats, 
while those who are not so well trained must be transferred to the reserve and 
replaced by deserving younger men. 


It transpires from Lukashin’s article that at the end of 1965 a general efficiency 
survey of Soviet officers was carried out. Every fourth officer, right up to general 
` and admiral level, was recommended for promotion, presumably in accordance 
with a norm set the reviewing commissions. Lukashin reported that some of 
the recommendations of these commissions have already been implemented. 

Especial attention is now being paid to the selection of deputy commanders, 
who, said Lukashin, should always constitute a reserve capable of promotion. 
Lukashin explains in his article that many older commanders had been able to 
hold on to their positions for lengthy periods by the simple device of selecting 
as deputies men who had either proved incapable of working on their own or 
else were old themselves, and so constituted no threat to their patrons. 

In this connection a further factor may be mentioned which has hampered 
the renewal of the command personnel of the Soviet Armed Forces, namely the 
reluctance of certain commanders to promote capable and energetic subordinates; 
however much these commanders may praise and encourage such subordinates 
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unofficially, when the question of promotion atises they make disparaging 
remarks on their professional competence and in efficiency reports stress their 
shortcomings. At the same time, the commanders need these efficient assistants, 
since only with their help can they themselves advance professionally. The out- 
come of all this is that less capable officers are “kicked upstairs,” whereas the 
efficient ones remain in the same positions with the same ranks. 


Let us now examine the more significant changes which have taken place 
among the top command personnel since Khrushchev’s ouster. 


Firstly, until Marshal Malinovsky’s death on March 31 of this year, hardly 
any top-level personnel changes were made in the Defense Ministry itself. Only 
Aviation Marshal V. A. Sudets (1904), Deputy Minister of Defense and Com- 
mander in Chief of Air Defense Forces, was succeeded in both capacities by 
Army General P. F. Batitsky (1910) in July 1966 and placed on the retired list, 
while in the same year Chief Inspector of the Ministry of Defense Marshal K. S. 
Moskalenko (1902) recovered the position of Deputy Defense Minister which he 
had lost in 1964 under Khrushchev. 


A major top-level reshuffle, on the other hand, took place in the General 
Staff. In October 1964, Marshal S. S. Biryuzov, then Chief of the General Staff, 
was killed in an air crash, and replaced by Marshal M. V. Zakharov (1898), who 
thus took up this post for the second time. In the following March, Army 
General V.D. Ivanov (1900) was relieved of the position of First Deputy Chief 
of the General Staff and made Chief of the General Staff Academy, his successor 
being Army General P. F. Batitsky, who until then had commanded the Moscow 
District Air Defense Forces. When Batitsky became Deputy Defense Minister 
and Commander in Chief of Air Defense Forces in July 1966, Colonel General 
S. M. Shtemenko (1907), a General Staff officer of long standing, was apparently 
promoted from Deputy to First Deputy Chief of the General Staff, since his 
name appeared under an obituary notice in the September 13, 1966, issue of 
Krasnaya zvezda in the place which Batitsky’s would have otherwise occupied. 
A further change occurred when Army General P. I. Batov (1897) was succeeded 
as First Deputy Chief of the Soviet General Staff and Chief of Staff of the Warsaw 
Pact Forces by Army General M. I. Kazakov (1901), previously Commander of 
the Leningrad Military District. It may also be assumed that certain changes 
took place during the period under review among the Deputy Chiefs of the 
~ General Staff, who head the various Departments of this body, although the 
only firm information so far available is a 1966 reference to Colonel General 
P. I. Ivashutin (1909) at this level. Since Ivashutin is not a graduate from a 
military academy, and worked for a considerable period in agencies of the State 
Security Committee, the Intelligence Department is the only one of which he 
can reasonably be expected to have been made Head. 

There were two changes in the Bureau of the Central Political Department 
of the Soviet Army and Navy. At the beginning of 1966, Lieutenant General 
N. V. Yegorov was made one of the Deputy Heads of the Department and 
simultaneously promoted to Colonel General, having previously held the positions 
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of Member of the Military Council and Head of the Political Department of the 
_Moscow Military District. In December of the same year, Lieutenant General 
1. A. Lavrenov, a Deputy Head of the Central Political Department and Member 
of the Military Council of the Strategic Missile Forces, suddenly died. For 
the time being, no one replaced him. 

The only changes among top service commanders concerned the Air Defense 
Forces. As we have seen, in July 1966 Aviation Marshal V. A. Sudets, the 
Commander in Chief, retired, and was replaced by Army General Batitsky. 
Sudets’s retirement had probably been decided upon some time beforehand, 
since at the Twenty-Third Party Congress, which ended in early April of that 
year, he failed to be reelected to any of the Party’s central organs. Shortly after 
this, Aviation Colonel General G. V. Zimin (1912) was replaced as First Deputy 
Commander in Chief by Colonel General A. F. Shcheglov (also 1912), who had 
previously commanded the Baku Air Defense District. 

Numerous changes occurred among the commanders of military districts and 
fleets. In late 1964, Colonel General S. P. Ivanov (1907) moved from the General 
Staff to become Commander of the Siberian Military District, a post which had 
been vacant since July of that year owing to the assumption by the previous 
incumbent, Colonel General G. V. Baklanov (1910), of the command of the 
Northern Group of Forces. In January 1965, Army General I. I. Yakubovsky 
(1912), Commander in Chief of the Group of Soviet Forces in Germany (GSFG), 
and Army General P. K. Koshevoi (1904), Commander of the Kiev Military 
District, exchanged posts. Although this might have looked like promotion for 
Koshevoi and demotion for Yakubovsky, in fact both posts are in equal measure 
stepping stones to further promotion. This proved true, for example, in the 
cases of Marshals V. D. Sokolovsky, V. I. Chuikoy and A. A. Grechko, all of 
whom commanded the Soviet occupation forces in Eastern Germany before 
rising to still higher positions, Chuikov commanding the Kiev Military District 
for an interim period of seven years before becoming Commander in Chief of 
Land Forces in 1960. 

In March 1965, Colonel General V .V. Okunev (1920), who had hitherto 
commanded air defense units, succeeded Batitsky as Commander of the Moscow 
Air Defense District, and in October of that year an obscure Lieutenant General, 
S. L. Sokolov (1911), succeeded M. I. Kazakov as Commander of the Leningrad 
Military District, being at the same time promoted to Colonel General. Prior 
to his new appointment, Sokolov had held the position of Chief of Staff in a 
number of military districts. Not later than December 1965, Army General 
I. I. Fedyuninsky (1900) retired after a lengthy spell as Commander of the Turkes- 
tan Military District, and was replaced by Colonel General N. G. Lyashchenko 
(1908), the energetic commander of the Volga Military District. Lyashchenko’s 
successor was Lieutenant General V. V. Ogarkov (1917), until then Chief of 
Staff of the Belorussian Military District. Also in 1965, Colonel General I. V. 
Tutarinov (1904), a veteran cavalry officer, was retired and replaced as Com- 
mander of the Urals Military District by his First Deputy, Colonel General 
A. A. Yegorovsky (1909), a former tank officer. 
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Since the summer of 1966, the Baku Air Defense District has been commanded 
by Lieutenant General F. A. Oliferov, who had previously served as commander. 
of various air defense units in the northern region of the USSR. His predecessor 
in Baku, it will be remembered, was Colonel General Shcheglov, now First 
Deputy Commander in Chief of the Air Defense Forces. Also in the latter half 
of 1966, Colonel General P. A. Belik, a tank officer, was transferred from the 
position of First Deputy Commander in Chief of GSFG to that of Commander 
of the Transbaikal Military District, replacing Colonel General D. F. Alekseyev 
.(1902), who was placed on the retired list. Finally, by February of this year, 
Admiral of the Fleet A. Y. Orel (1908) had been replaced as Commander of 
the Baltic Fleet by his First Deputy, Vice Admiral V. V. Mikhailin. Orel was made 
head of the Naval Academy. 

Finally, there were a few changes among tke Military Council Members and 
Political Department Heads of military districts and fleets. In the Moscow 
Military District, newly promoted Colonel General Yegorov was replaced in 
late 1965 by Lieutenant General K. S. Grushevoi (1906), who had previously 
served as a political officer in rear service elements. At about the same time, 
Lukashin, whom we mentioned at the beginning of this article, was replaced in 
the Carpathian Military District by Lieutenant General Y. Y. Maltsev, who in 
turn was succeeded in the Baltic Military District by Major General P. A. Gor- 
chakov, hithetto First Deputy Head of the Moscow Military District’s Political 
Department. In the North Caucasian Military District, Lieutenant General D. A. 


Tyashchenko was replaced in 1966 by Lieutenant General A. P. Dmitriyev, who 


had previously served in the Political Department of the Kiev Military District. 
In the same year, Lietenant General N. S. Demin (1910) was replaced in the 
Turkestan Military District by his First Deputy, Lieutenant General A. V. 
Debalyuk, and transferred to the Central Committee of DOSAAF. Finally, 
Vice Admiral N. A. Torik (1907),:a veteran political’ officer, was replaced in 
the Black Sea Fleet, also in 1966, by Rear Admiral I. S. Rudnev, previously 
First Deputy Head of the Baltic Fleet’s Political Department. 


* 


The following remarks may be made in respect of the above changes. 
Firstly, the most radical renewal prior to Mershal Malinovsky’s death took 
place among military district and fleet commanders, most of whom were replaced 
by their first deputies and chiefs of staff. The military district and fleet commanders 
continue to constitute a reserve from which responsible positions in the Defense 
Ministry are filled. Secondly, the General Staff continues to be headed by officers 
belonging to the older generation. Thirdly, delays in filling certain vacancies, 
such as those of Commander of the Siberian Military District and Member of 
the Military Council of Strategic Missile Forces, suggests that the choice of 
available candidates is extremely limited. 

Malinovsky’s death was a natural reason for renewing the leadership of 
the Defense Ministry. On April 12, Marshal A. A. Grechko (1903) was appointed 
in his stead. For ten years, Grechko had been First Deputy Defense Minister, 
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combining this position first with that of Commander in Chief of Soviet Land 
Forces, and from 1960 on with that of Commander in Chief of the Warsaw Pact 
Forces. On the same day, Yakubovsky and Sokolov were made First Deputy 
Ministers of Defense, the former with the rank of Marshal, and the latter with 
that of Army General, and I. G. Pavlovsky (1909), previously Commander of 
the Far Eastern Military District, Deputy Defense Minister, also with the rank 
_ of Army General. 

There was thus a conspicuous delay of nearly two weeks before Grechko was 
appointed Defense Minister. During this time there were at least two significant 
occurrences. The first was the publication in the April 2 issue of Krasnaya zvezda 
of a photograph of the first guard of honor around Malinovsky’s coffin, which 
showed, as military representatives, Chief of the General Staff Zakharov, Head 
of the Central Political Department of the Army and Navy Yepishev, and in the 
foreground, where Grechko himself should have been standing, Marshal N. I. 
Krylov. Of course, it may be that Grechko was not in Moscow at the time. Even 
so, it may be assumed, particularly in the light of official information showing 
that other military leaders were in the guard of honor at the same time as 
Zakharoy, Yepishev and Krylov, that the intention in publishing this particular 
photograph was to introduce to the public the new leadership of the Soviet 
Armed Forces. The second event of significance was a reception held at Party 
Central Committee headquarters on April 4 for all commanders and Military 
Council Members of the military districts and fleets. The reception was certainly 
not arranged merely on account of the dull propaganda speech given on the 
occasion by Brezhnev, being more of a full-blown session of the Supreme 
Military Council—a body made up of the Politburo Members and Candidate 
Members, and Army and Navy military and political leaders, including the com- 
manders and Military Council Members of the military districts and fleets—at 
which the appointment of the new Defense Ministry leadership was doubtless 
the main topic of discussion. All this suggests that although Grechko had virtually 
been in charge of the Defense Ministry during Malinovsky’s illness, he had rivals 
for the post of Defense Minister, Marshal Krylov being one of them, so that his 
appointment was by no means a foregone conclusion. If this was so, a major 
reason for the hesitancy in appointing Grechko may have been his poor health, 
about which rumors have long been circulating. 

Here may lie the explanation for the fact that two First Deputy Defense 
Ministers were appointed instead of the one needed to replace Grechko. Possibly 
the Party Central Committee Politburo, reckoning with the eventuality of 
“ Grechko’s speedy retirement, decided to give him two energetic assistants, with 
one perhaps concentrating on running the Defense Ministry as such, and the 
other on commanding the Warsaw Pact Forces. In this connection, it will be 
interesting to see who is appointed to the position of Commander in Chief of 
the Warsaw Pact Forces. This appointment has already been delayed for a sus- 
piciously long time. For the present, at least, Yakubovsky seems to be the number 
two man in the Defense Ministry. He is present at all meetings between Grechko 
and foreign military representatives, and his name appears immediately after 
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Grechko’s under obituary notices. At the last May Day parade, Yakubovsky 
stood right beside Grechko.* Sokolov, on the other hand, does not as yet appear 
to be playing a very active role. Since his appointment, he has cnly been mentioned 
two or three times in the Soviet press in connection with visits to garrisons in 
the Moscow and Leningrad Military Districts. 

Yakubovsky, tall and scar-faced, is perhaps the most colorful of all Soviet 
military leaders. During World War II, he twice received the award of Hero of 
the Soviet Union while still a colonel in command of a tank brigade. After the 
war, he served in the Soviet occupation forces in Germany, commanding a tank 
corps and later an army before rising to the position of Commander in Chief of 
the entire Group. During the second Berlin crisis of 1960—61, it was Yakubovsky 
who was in command of GSFG, and not Marshal Konev, whe was sent to Berlin 

_for psychological reasons as‘a Soviet military leader well known in the West. 

Sokolov’s career has been quite different. During the war, he held relatively 
unimportant posts, and was awarded only one Otder of the Red Banner and 
two Orders of the Red Star. After the war, however, his rise was meteoric. 
Starting out in 1947 as a regimental commandez, in 1965 he attained the position 
of Commander of the Leningrad Military District, which he retained for little more 
than a year before being appointed First Deputy Defense Minister. It is difficult 
to say exactly what lies behind this extremely unusual career. In any case, Sokolov 
has no combat experience in high positions, neither could he have had time to 
acquire adequate experience of commanding troops in peacetime. 

As regards Pavlovsky’s appointment, it should be pointed out that it is 
established Defense Ministry practice to appoint as Deputy Ministers military 
leaders holding certain functional positions. At the beginning of this 
year, all these positions were filled save that of Commander in Chief of Soviet 
Land Forces, which became vacant in 1964 waen Chuikov gave it up to con- 
centrate on the job of Civil Defense chief which ke had taken up in 1961. However, 
to assume that Pavlovsky has been made Deputy Defense Minister because he 
has replaced Chuikov would be premature. Ever since Chuikow’s departure, 
the leadership of the Land Forces has been in a state of flux, and there is doubt 
as to whether the post of Commander in Chief of these forces still exists. 

The appointments of April 12 have already brought two further ones in 
their wake (Lieutenant General O. A. Losik has been made Commander of the 
Far Eastern Military District, and Colonel General I. Y. Shavrov Commander 
of the Leningrad Military District), and others are sure to follow; the Kiev 
Military District is still without a commander, and in general it is the custom in 
the Soviet Armed Forces for new appointees gradually to bring in their old 
subordinates to replace those of their predecessors. 


1 Since the time of writing, it has been reported that Yakubovsky—-over two-and-a-half months 
after Grechko’s appointment as Defense Minister—has been made Commander :n Chief of the Warsaw 
Pact Forces. He therefore now occupies the position occupied by Grechko before Malinovsky’s death. 
Indirect evidence suggests that the post of First Deputy Chief of the General Staff is now occupied 
by Colonel Gencral M. I. Povaly and that Lavrenov has now been succeeded as Member of the Military 
Council of the Strategic Missile Forces by Colonel General N. V. Yegorov. 
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As for the general campaign to rejuvenate the command personnel, changes 
will probably soon be forthcoming in the General Staff, the Rear, the Air Force 
and certain military districts. Persons affected will probably iaclude: Marshal 
Zakharov; Army General M. Kazakov; Marshal I. Kh. Bagramyan (1897), 
Chief of the Rear; Air Chief Marshal K. A. Vershinin (1900), Commander in 
Chief of the Air Force; Army General I. A. Pliyev (1902), Commander of the 
North Caucasian Military District; and Colonel General G. I. Khetagurov (1903), 
Commander of the Baltic Military District. 


The changes now in progress may be described as a final stage in the military 
revolution begun in the late fifties. Indeed, the military leaders who formulated 
the new strategic and tactical principles for the Soviet armed forces and reequipped 
and reorganized the latter accordingly are in the main those who are now being 
retired or placed on the reserve list on account of their age. For this reason, 
the renewal process, however intensive it may now be, cannot be regarded as 
being of a revolutionary nature. The retiring veterans, in fact, can rest secure 
in the knowledge that they moved with the times. 

. Petr Kruzhin 


Appendix 


Holders of Top Posts in Soviet Defense Ministry and Armed Forces 
(With Years of Birth [In Parentheses] and Appointment) 


Ministry of Defense 


Munster 
Marshal A. A. Grechko (1903), 1967 


: First Deputy Ministers 


Marshal I. I. Yakubovsky (1912), 1967 Marshal M. V. Zakharov (1898), 1964 
Army General S. L. Sokolov (1911), 1967 
Deputy Ministers 
Marshal N. I. Krylov (1903), 1963 ‚ Army General P, F. Batitsky (1910), 1966 
Air Chief Marshal K. A. Vershinin (1900), 1957 Admiral of the Fleet S. G. Gorshkov (1910),1962* 
Marshal L Kh. Bagramyan (1897), 1958 Marshal K. S, Moskalenko (1902), 1966 
Army General V. A. Penkovsky (1904), 1964 Army General I. G. Pavlovsky (1909), 1967 


Colonel General A. N. Komarovsky (1906), 1954 


Central Political Department of the Army and Navy 


- Head 
- Army General A. A. Yepishev (1908), 1962 
Fırst Deputy Head 
Colonel General P. I. Yefimov (1906), 1958 
Deputy Heads 
Colonel General N. A. Nachinkin, 1962 Colonel General M. Kh, Kalashnik, 1958 
Colonel General N. V. Yegorov, 1966 Lieutenant General I. F. Khalipov (1914), 1958 


Admiral V. M. Grishanov, 1958 
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Colonel General M. I. Povaly, 1964** 
Colonel General P. I. Ivashutin (1909), 1966** 


General Staff 


Chief 
Marshal M. V. Zakharov (1898), 1964 


First Deputy Chèf ` 
“Army General M. I. Kazakov (1901), 1965 


Deputy Chiefs 


Party Committee Secretary 
Colonel General P. A. Lapkin, 1964 


High Commands of Branches of ‘Armed Forces 


Colonel General A. V. Gerasimov, 1965** 
Colonel General S. M. Shtemenko' (1907), 1965** 


Commander First Depaty Muitary Council Chief of General 
in Chief Commander in Chief Member Staff 
STRATEGIC MISSILE FORCES 
Marshal N. I. Krylov Colonel General V.F. No Information General A. G. 
(1903), 1963 Tolubko (1914), 1961** Shevtsov, 1966** 
AIR DEFENSE FORCES 

Army General P. F. Colonel General A.F. Lieutenant General L F. Lieutenant General 
Batitsky (1910), 1966 Shcheglov (1912), 1966 Khalipov (1914), 1958 N. G. Tsyganov 


(1909), 1964** 


LAND FORCES 
No information 
AIR FORCE , 
Air Chief Marshal Air Marshal No information*** ` Colonel General 
K. A. Vershinin S. I. Rudenko P. I. Braiko 
(1900), 1957 (1904), 1958 . (1902), 1963** 
NAVY 
Admiral of the Fleet Admiral of the Fleet Vice Admiral Vice Admiral 
S. G. Gorshkov VW. A. Kasatonov VY. M. Grishmanov, N. D. Sergeyev, 
(1910), 1956 (1910), 1964 1958 1964 
Rear Services 
Chif First Depuiy Chuf ` Chief of Staff Party Committee Secretary 
Marshal I. Kh. Colonel General F.M. Lieutenant General Lieutenant General 


Bagramyan (1897), 1958 Malykhin (1906),1964** M. S. Novikov, 1965** F, A. Dubovskoi, 1966 


Commanders of Branches of Land Forces 


Tank Forces 


Marshal of Armored Trocps 
P. P. Poluboyarov (1901), 1954 


Airborne Forces 


Colonel General V. F. Margelov, 
1954 


Missile Forces and Artillery 


Marshal of the Artillery 
K. P. Kazakov (1902), 1962 
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Commands of Military Districts, Air Defense Districts, Groups of Forces, and Fleets 


Commander 


Colonel General S. S. , 
Maryakhin (1911), 1964 


Colonel General 
O. A. Losik, 1967 


Colonel General 
P. A. Belik, 1966 


Army General A. T. 


Stuchenko (1904), 1961 


No information 


Colonel General 
I. Y. Shavrov, 1967 


Army General 
A. P. Beloborodov 
(1903), 1963 


Colonel General 


A. Kh. Babadzhanyan 


(1906), 1959 


Colonel General G. I. 
Khetagurov (1903), 1958 


Lieutenant General 
N. V. Ogarkov 
(1917), 1965 


Colonel General 
P. N. Lashchenko 
(1910), 1964 


Army General 
I. A. Pliyev (1902), 
1958 


First Depaty Commander Military Conseil Member 

BELORUSSIAN, MILITARY DISTRICT 
Lieutenant General Lieutenant General 
Kh. M. Ambaryan, 1966 V. A. Grekov, 1961 
FAR EASTERN MILITARY DISTRICT 
Lieutenant General 
P. F. Tyurnev, 1964 
TRANSBAIKAL MILITARY DISTRICT 


Lieutenant General 
M. G. Fomichev, 1965 


No information 


Lieutenant General 
I. N. Lebedevich, 1962 


TRANSCAUCASIAN MILITARY DISTRICT 


Lieutenant General Colonel General 
D. A. Dragunsky F. P Stepchenko 
(1910), 1965 (1909), 1961 

KIEV MILITARY DISTRICT 
Colonel General Lieutenant General 
V. F. Chizh, 1961 V. Y. Golovkin, 1962 


LENINGRAD MILITARY DISTRICT 


Lieutenant General Lieutenant General 
A.D. Golubev, 1966 F. A. Mozhayev, 1963 


MOSCOW MILITARY DISTRICT 
Lieutenant General Lieutenant General 


Y. F. Ivanovsky, K. S. Grushevoi 
1966 (1906), 1966 
ODESSA MILITARY DISTRICT 
No information Lieutenant General 
g A. I. Bednyagin 
(1914), 1962 
BALTIC MILITARY DISTRICT 
Lieutenant General Major General P. A. 
M. T. Ivanov, 1967** Gorchakov, 1965 


VOLGA MILITARY DISTRICT 


Lieutenant General Major General 
A. I. Shevchenko, 1963 N M. Lyashko, 1963 


CARPATHIAN MILITARY DISTRICT _ 


Lieutenant General 
Y. Y. Maltsev, 1965 


No information 


NORTH CAUCASIAN MILITARY DISTRICT 
No information Lieutenant General 


_ A. P. Dmitriyev (1910), 


1966 


Chief of Staff 


Colonel General 
G. I. Arıko, 1958 


No information 


No information 


Lieutenant General 


I. S. Katyshkin, 
1963** 


No information 


Lieutenant General 
A. M. Parshikov, 
1964** 


Lieutenant General 
A. A. Dementev, 
1965** 


No information 


No information 


Major General 
A. I. Shestakov, 
1965** 


No information 


No information 


z 


_Colonel‘General S. P. 
Ivanov (1907), 1965 


Colonel General 
N. G. Lyashchenko 
(1908), 1965 


Lieutenant General: 
A. A. Yegorovsky 
(1909), 1965 


~ Army General P. K. 


Koshevoi (1904), 1965 


Colonel General G. V. 
Baklanov (1910), 1964 


Colonel General K. I. 
Provalov (1906), 1962 


Lieutenant General 
F. A Olifirov, 1966 


Colonel General V. V. 
Okunev (1920), 1966 


- Vice Admiral 
V. V. Mikhailin, 1967** 


Admıral S M. Lobov 
(1913), 1964 


Admıral N. N. Amelko 
(1914), 1962 


Admiral S. Y. Chursin 
(1905), 1962 





` No information 


: of the Air Force 


SIBERIAN MILITARY DISTRICT 


Major General I. V. 
Boichenko, 1964 


TURKESTAN MILITARY DISTRICT 


Major General 
A. V. Debalyuk, 1966 


No information 


Lieutenant General 
L. I. Baukov, 1966** 
URALS MILITARY DISTRICT 

Lieutenant General 
P. V. Vashura, 1963 
GROUP OF SOVIET FORCES IN GERMANY 
Lieutenant General Colonel General 
S. K. Kurkotkin, 1966 S. P. Vasyagın, 1958 

- NORTEERN GROUP OF FORCES 


Colonel General F F 
Kuznetsov (1904), 1958 


Lieutenant General 
A. M. Yamshchikov, 
1964 

SOUTHERN GROUP OF FORCES 
Major General G. V. 
Sredin, 1964 


BAKU AIR DEFENSE DISTRICT 
Lieutenant General 


No information 


Lieutenant General 
S. K. Chubarov, 1964 
A. I. Koldunov, 1967** 


MOSCOW AIR DEFENSE DISTRICT 
Colonel General Lieutenant General 
S. M. Grechko, 1966 N. V. Petukhov, 1962 
BALTIC FLEET 


Vice Admiral Y. G. 
Pochupailo, 1958 


No information 


_ NORTHERN FLEET 
Rear Admiral A. I. Vice Admiral F. Y. 
Petelin (1913), 1965, Sızov, 1961 
PACIFIC FLEET 


Vice Admual M. N 
Zakharov (1912), 1958 


Vice Admiral 
G. K. Vasılev, 1964** 
BLACK SEA FLEET 


Rear Admiral Rear Admiral 
V. S. Sysoyev, 1966** I. S. Rudnev, 1966 


* From 1956 to 1962, First Deputy Minister 
** First mentioned in this position ; 
*** Position held by Colonel General A. G Rytov until his death in early June 
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No information 


No information 


No information 


No information 


No information 


No information 


No information 


i 


Lieutenant General 
V, Sozinov, 1964 


Rear Admiral F I. 
Savelev, 1967** ` 


No information 


No information 


` 


Vice Admiral G. K. 
Chernobaı, 1966** 


REVIEWS - 


The Periodical Press 


The seventh issue of the Party’s theoretical journal Kommunist for this year 
was largely devoted to the question of internationalism. This was not simply due 
to the fact that it came out in May, a month which begins with a day of inter- 
national solidarity. In the Soviet Union, it must be remembered, the idea of 
internationalism has gone through widely differing phases. Initially a basis for 
world revolution, it soon underwent a change as a result of Stalin’s line that 
socialism could be built in one country, and very nearly ended up as “rootless 
cosmopolitanism.” Now that they have placed their stake on the national libera- 
tion movement, the Soviet Party leaders are trying to popularize yet another 
interpretation of internationalism adapted to current foreign policy require- 
ments. Authoritative in this respect is the leading article in the issue of Kommunist 
under consideration, which bears the title “The Mighty Power of Proletarian 
Internationalism.” Here we read: 


Loyalty to the principles of proletarian internationalism has been and remains 
the basis of the practical and theoretical activities of truly revolutionary working 
class parties. ` 

The significance of the international solidarity and unity of the working class 
in solving the vital problems of our era came out clearly in the documents of the 
Conference on European Security at held at Karlovy Vary (Kommunist, 1967, 
No. 7, page 3): 


The following observations are then made in respect of this conference: 


The Communist and workers’ parties participating in the Karlovy Vary con- 
ference carefully analysed the new and broader possibilities for successful operation 
on the part of Communist and workers’ parties as well as for uniting all peace- 
loving forces in Europe, and laid down a joint action program for the fight for 
peace and security on the continent of Europe, a fight which is of considerable 
importance for strengthening the cause of peace ın the entire world. They mapped 
out a general course of action in the interests of creating a collective security system 
based on the principles of peaceful coexistence between states with different social 
orders, and expressed their readiness to support any initiative and any suggestions 
aimed at relaxing tension and strengthening the security of the peoples on our 
continent’and to spare no effort in establishing between states such relations as 
would exclude any possibility of aggression and guarantee a stable peace ın Europe 
and the entire world (page 4). 


Reference is further made to the conference’s appeal to the working class, 
the peasantry, socialist parties, adherents of all religious creeds, intellectuals, 
the younger generation, organizations and social groups to launch mass campaigns 
in their countries aimed at guaranteeing security, putting a stop to the arms race, 
and generally rendering the forces of war innocuous. A special place in the appeal 
is occupied by Vietnam and Greece. The article goes on: 
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The working class of all countries is a united army having common interests 
and goals and armed with a single theory—Marxism-Leninism. The correctly 
understood interests of the national detachments of workers correspond with the 
common interests of the entire working class, which has been called upon by history 
to transform the world, deliver people from capitalist enslavement and put an end 
to the system of exploitation. The revolutionary gains of individual detachments of 
the world army of labor contribute toward general social progress and strengthen 
the positions of all fighters for the freedom and independence of peoples (zbid.). 


The main theme is that the policy and ideology of proletarian internationalism 
has found concrete expression ever since the Soviet Union has been in existence. 
The Bolsheviks, it is maintained, began a determined attack against nationalism 
and great-power chauvinism as soon as they came to power, since they knew 
that by doing so they were also fighting a ara and helping to build a new 
society. We read: 


The strength of the principles of proletarian internationalism came out clearly 
from the very first days of the victory of the October Revolution in the fact that 
the Soviet republic extended a helping hand to all proletarians and oppressed persons 
and at the same time itself enjoyed the support of all the world’s workers and leaned 
on the brotherly solidarity of international proletarianism. A profound expression 
of proletarian internationalism was the support given to the Soviet state by workers 
of other countries during its most dangerous hour, which helped it to repulse the 
armed campaign of the imperialist states (page 5). 


The following is said on the USSR’s mo-ives for rendering assistance to 
other countries: 


Soviet people were governed by a feeling of proletarian solidarity when render- 
ing moral and material aid to their brothers in other countries—revolutionary 
warriors, prisoners of capital—and supporting the national liberation struggle of 

` oppressed peoples. At the same time, Soviet people are grateful to those who 
expressed their sympathy and helped them to build a new life (page 6). 


In the bombastic fashion typical of the, Soviet press, it is maintained that 
Soviet people are proud that their country had the honor of opening a new epoch 
in world history, combining the building of a socialist society with support for 
all the peoples of the world. The point is made that the USSR is pursuing a 
policy of peace not out of opportunism but because this lies in the interests of 
the peoples of the Soviet Union, which coincide with those of all other peoples. 
The article continues: 


Peoples in all parts of the globe are rising up with increasing resolution to 
fight for peace and national independence. Among the decisive conditions for the 
preservation of peace is that all states recognize the reality and permanence of the 
postwar frontiers of European countries. Recognition of the German Democratic 
Republic and the defense of its sovereign rights have become major tasks in the 
fight for European security. The countries of the socialist community see their 
most important task to consist in strengthening their economic and defensive 
capacity, fully realizing that it is upon their shoulders that the main burden of the 
fight against imperialism and reaction lies (pages 9—10). 


The next contribution in this issue of Kommunist is a long article by G. Kuranov 
entitled “Great October and the International Solidarity of the Workers,” in 
which an attempt is made at a rapid review of the development of internationalism 
in the Soviet Union. The author holds up the USSR as exemplary in respect of 
putting the idea of internationalism into practice. He writes: 

The workers of all countries regarded the revolutionary creativity of Russia’s 
proletarian masses, who had established new forms of social being, as their own 
vital cause, which would initiate social transformations in the entire world. All the 
steps of the Soviet regime convinced them of the tremendous international signifi- 
cance of the historic initiative of the Russian working class. The declaration of the 
Second All-Russian Congress of Soviets addressed to the workers, soldiers and 
peasants saying that “all local power is being transferred to the Soviets of Workers’, 
Soldiers’ and Peasants’ Deputies, which must secure genuine revolutionary order,” 
and the establishment by the Congress of a Council of People’s Commissars—the 
first Soviet government, with the leader of the working class, V. I. Lenin, at its 
head—inspired the international proletariat. The creativity of the masses in Russia 
smashed the deep-rooted prejudice that a country could not be run without the 
bourgeoisie (pages 14—15). 

The October Revolution itself, stresses Kuranov, was international in charac- 
ter, a fact clearly demonstrated by the Soviet regime’s decision to set up a multi- 
national state. At the same time, the author is forced to admit that the Soviet 
concept of internationalism has not remained unchanged: 

Proletarian internationalism, raised by the October Revolution to a tremendous 

- height, has acquired a new attribute, it has begun to determine mutual relations 
between socialist states. 

Internationalism today finds its effective expression in the powerful support 
being rendered by socialist states and the international Communist movement to 
the national liberation struggle, to young states fighting for independence and 
democratic development against imperialism (page 23). 

The leading article from which we have already quoted suggests one of the 
areas in which this internationalism could be put into effect: i 


It is clear that the task of putting a stop to the aggression of American ımperial- 
ism would be considerably easier if it were possible to enter into a defense of Vietnam 
conjointly with China. Comrade L. I. Brezhnev declared at Karlovy Vary that 
“the Central Committee of the Soviet Communist Party and the Soviet government 
are prepared to effect a unity of action with China in the planning and practical 
realization of assistance to struggling Vietnam. We are prepared for such a unity of 
action on the broadest scale” (page 12). 


The issue of Kommunist under discussion also contains an article entitled 
“V. I. Lenin on the National Liberation Movement,” by A. Reznikov, in which 
an attempt is made, on the basis of statements made by Lenin at the Second 
Comintern Congress held in July 1920, to reconcile the irreconcilable ideas 
of the national liberation movement and the Comintern. The question is: 
How is the national liberation movement of the peoples living within the 
USSR to be evaluated? i 

A. Gayev 
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Publications of the Institute for 
the Study of the USSR: 


REVIEW OF. SOVIET MEDICAL 
SCIENCES, Vol. I, 1965, No. 4, 76 pages. 
(in English.) 

In the opening article of this issue, “Soviet 
Military Medicine,” Heinrich Schulz traces the 
history of medical services in the Soviet armed 
forces from the seizure of power by the Commun- 
ists in 1917 up to the end of World War II, 
concluding with some. observations on develop- 
ments in this field in the postwar period which 
have been necessitated by the changed conditions 
which would have to be faced ın any future war. 
' Yury Mironenko’s “Unusual Population 
Trends in the USSR” discusses the sharp decline 
in the Soviet birth rate over the last 15 years; a 
trend which for some time was partially concealed 
by an artifically low mortality rate, but 1s now 
becoming more pronounced and is sharply 
affecting natural population increase statistics. 

Eva Marla Kraus’ “Medical Studies of Soviet 
Cosmonauts” reviews the physiological effects 
on space vehicle crews of the conditions encount- 
ered in space flight, and Nikolas Wulffert’s “The 
Psychology and Physiology of Soviet Cosmonauts” 
covers the same field with particular reference to 
effects on the central nervous system. 


In “Recent Developments in the Czechoslovak 
Health Service,” Rudolf Urban examines the new 
Czechoslovak Public Health Law enacted in 
March 1966 and various reforms and develop- 
ments in the country’s health service in the last 
few years. The article is supplemented by several 
tables covering classification of facilities, the 
specialties of physicians and disease and mortality 
statistics, 

In “Trends in the East German School Medical 
Service,” Manfred Franke summarizes the 
objectives, methods and facilities available in 
Eastern Germany for safeguarding the health of 
schoolchildren. 


Eva Maria Kraus’ “Combatting Water Pollution 
in the USSR” shows that the problem of keeping 
bodies of water and domestic water supplies free 
from contamination 1s as great, and In some cases 
greater, in the Soviet Union than in the Western 
countries, and describes some of the—often not 
very consistent—measures ‘adopted to cope 
with it. 

In the section devoted to translations of articles 
which have appeared in the Soviet medical press, 
LY Kochnova reviews recent developments in 


’ 
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“The Campagn Against Tuberculosis in the Soviet 
Umor” and Budzhav Chayna provides a short 
account of the establisament and expansion of 
“Health Services in the Mongolian Peoples’ 
Republic.” x 
The issue also contains a review of the new 
edition of the Soviet Smaller Medical Encyclopedia, 
an obituary of Professor I. V. Basilevich, and a 
Chronicle of Events for December 1965. 


* 


STUDIES ON THE SOVIET UNION 
(New Series), Vol. VI, No. 2, 1966, 130 pp. 
(In English.) 


The articles contaıned in this issue are based 
on papers read at the international symposium on 
“Vietram and the Sino-Soviet Dispute” (held at 
the Institute May 31—June 2, 1966). They are: 
“Background to the Vienam War: An Introduc- 
tion,” by Milton Sacks; “North Vietnam’s Model 
of Strategy and Tactics for Revolution,” by 
P. J. Honey; “Military Considerations in Viet- 
nam,” by David Galula; “Relations Between the 
USSR and Vietnam,” by Waliam B. Balls; 
“Relatons Between Communist China and Viet- 
nam,” by Joachim Glaubitz; “The Influence of 
the War in Vietnam on the Economy of Com- 
munist China,” by Bernhard Grossmann, and 
“Repercussions in Japan,” by Richard Storry. 
These are followed by the report of a panel dis- 
cussior on “The Applicability of the Policy of 
Contamment in Asia” and a survey, “Vietnam 
and the Sino-Soviet Dispute: A Summary,” by 
Robert A. Rupen. 


The issue closes with “Institute News and 
Notes.” 
* 


DERGI, No. 47, 1967, 80 pp. (In Turkish.) 


This issue contains the following articles: “The 
Results of the Communist Party Program of 
1919: Utopia ‘and Realty,” by Abdurakhman 
Avtorkhanov, “The October Revolution and the 


-~ Peoples of the Soviet East,” by Suleiman Tekiner; 


“Fifty Years of Soviet Agriculture,” by S. Kabysh; 
“Some Observations on Family and Labor Legis- 
lation ın the Soviet Union,” by Y. Mironenko; 
“Soviet Historiography After the Twenty-Third 
Congress of the Soviet Communust Party,” by P. 
Urban, and “The National Liberation Movement 
of the Crimean Turks,” by Dr. E. M. Kirimal. 


The issue closes with an obituary of Vassil Vas- 
silovich Dubrovsky and a Chronicle of Events. 


REVIEW OF THE MONTH 
May 1967 


In order to enhance our coverage of current events in the Soviet sphere, it has 
been suggested that we include notes and comments on isolated events of particular 
interest that have occurred during the month under review. To this end, we give below, 
by way of experiment, a brief record of some of the contributions made by members of 
the Institute’s research and publishing section at their monthly round-table conference. 


Marxists from thirty-seven countries attended in Moscow a conference on the 
occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of Lenin’s book Imperialism as the Flighest Stage of 
Capitahsm. During the confabulations, certain theses concerning imperialism were 
revised. This process started with the assertion that while the essence of imperialism 
has not changed, its sphere of operation has been considerably narrowed by the emeı- 
gence of the “world socialist system”: 


1. Present-day capitalism does not represent an “anarchy of production.” It 1s 
undergoing a “transition from complete freedom of competition and its concomitant 
unbridled anarchy to ever-increasing socialization and a resultant process of regulation.” 


2. “Enhanced state intervention [in economic affairs] is helping to solve a number 
of concrete tasks.” 


3. This qualified stabilization of imperialism has, for imperialism, its negative 
side insofar as the socialization of production in the advanced countries conflicts with 
the “‘sacred principle of capitalism—private ownership.” 


4. State intervention in economic affairs makes itself felt in all the activities of the 
bourgeois state machine and subjects “individual parts” (of this machine) to “pressure 
from progtessive forces”—i.e., from the Communists. 


In view of the changed situation, Communists must revise their strategy ın the 
advanced countries and try to exploit the pro-socialist forces within the bourgeois 
state machine (Pravda, May 19, 1967). H. A. 


As part of preparations for an ideological campaign against youth, the State Commit- 
tee for Science and Technology, the Presidium of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR 
and the Ministry of Higher and Special Secondary Education adopted in mid-May a 
joint resolution on improving ideological work among “scientific youth” and extending 
the activities of “young scientists’ councils” (Komsomolskaya pravda, May 16, 1967). 


At about the same time, an all-Union conference on “socialism and youth” was held 
in Moscow. About two hundred Komsomol officials and over four hundred philoso- 
- phers, sociologists, psychologists, historians, teachers, economists and jurists were present. 
The object of the conference was to acquaint those taking part with the problems of 
Komsomol ideological work and secure their assistance in working out methods of 
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enhancing the appeal of Communist ideology for contemporary youth. Problems 
studied included the influence on Soviet youth of Neopositivism and Existentialism, 
the effect of the new economic reform, and the reactions of young people to various 


forms of propaganda (Komsomolskaya pravda, May 17, 19 and 20, 1967). SV. 
* 


In its message of greeting to the Fourth Congress of Writers of the USSR, which 
was read out on the first day of the proceedings by P. N. Demichev, the Party Central 
Committee implied that writers must continue co carry out tke Party’s instructions 
faithfully. The message contained nothing that kad not already been met with in the 
central press, though one might have expected some mention of, for example, “petty. 
control” of artistic work, of the ınviolability of the writer’s freedom, etc. 


G. M. Markov’s paper on “The Present Day and the Problem of Prose” and that 
by M. A. Dudin on Soviet verse are virtually lists of prose and verse writers at present 
approved by the Party leaders. Though they review fifty years of Soviet literature, 
neither paper mentions Babel, Bulgakov, Olesha, Zamyatın, Zoshchenko, Ilf and 
Petrov, Dudintsev, Nekrasov, Akhmatova, Vasi-ev or Kornilov. Solzhenitsyn is also 
ignored, and Pasternak and Zabolotsky mentioned only as translators. No problem 
of acutely topical interest for literature is raised. 


The range of writers acceptable to the Party proved to be fairly wide, and criticisms 
were delivered either impersonally or in mild form (e.g., the criticism of V. Bykov). 
This prompted Western observers to suppose a desire on the Central Committee’s 
part to reconcile the “lıberals” with the “dogmanısts” and to develop a “middle line.” 
The Central Committee’s policy, however, as set forth in the message, leaves no doubt: 
preference is given to writers of the type represented by Vsevolod Kochetov, whose 
rather primitive ‘‘socialist-realist” novel The Zhurbins was described as “an important 
work, significant by virtue of its social resonance.” 


To what extent the Party will succeed in maintaining this line is an open question 
Several years ago, Ilya Ehrenburg remarked that not writers’ congresses but writers’ 
practice is the important thing now in the USSR. G. P 


* 


In his report on drama at the Congress, A D Salynsky complained of the influence 
exerted on the playwright by the “philıstine spectator.” That readers exert an influence 
on Soviet literature in general is not open to doubt, witness the selection of readers’ 
letters published by Komsomolskaya pravda on April 21, 1967. Views expressed in the 
overwhelming majority of these letters include the following: 


If the artist becomes a timeserver, this can only be explained by a lack of civic 
courage, The more a writer ignores the canons of passing fashion and resists the temp- 
tation to fit his writings into the Procrustean bed of ready-made schemes, the greater 
his importance as a writer. The substitution of verisimilitudes for artistic truth is as 
opposed to truly great literature as 1s dogmatic moralizing. Art does not consist in 
good prescriptions or in sickly-sentimental idylls: mere workmanship is literature’s 
worst enemy An artist may be said to have fulfilled his task if he inspires in the minds 
of the people a hatred for everything that is mean and shady and a love for the beautiful 
and arms us with noble ideas of good and truth. 
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References to the’ Party’s leading role and the Marxist-Leninist Weltanschauung, so 
common at the Congress, are here conspicuously absent. 


On the eve of thé Congress, the Writer’s Union of the USSR was awarded the 
Order of Lenin for its contribution to Communist construction and the victory over 
fascism. During the last three years, however, no living writer has received a Lenin 
Prize, and the victory over fascism took place over twenty years ago. Equally strange 
1s the omission in Literaturnaya gazeta of any mention of the posthumous award of a 
Lenin Prize to poet Mikhail Svetlov, published in Pravda and other central newspapers. 


W. M. 
* 


In Novy mir (1967, No. 2), L. Volynsky reviews Ilya Glazunov’s “Road to Thee” 
(Molodaya gvardiya, 1965, Nos. 10 and 12, 1966, Nos. 2 and 6). He subjects the work 
to much criticism, and it is obvious that the criticism is intended in the first place for 
its main theme, which is the love for Russian history and culture. Volynsky censures 
everything in this connection, from Glazunov’s reverence for the Vladimir Icon of the 
Mother of God (the name of which he puts in quotation marks) to his enthusiasm for 
Dostoyévsky. One gets the impression that the reviewer rejects any association of the 
present with the greatness of Russia’s past—an impression that 1s confirmed from 
Volynsky’s final words: “Let us lay these four volumes of the journal on one side and 
consider instead the whims of fashion and the reasons leading to he appearance of 
writings such as these.” 

A teply to Volynsky was provided by Molodaya gvardiya (1967, No. 4), which published 
the views of readers prompted by Vladimir Soloukhin’s “Letters from the Russian 
Museum.” These readers included representatives of the intelligentsia, the workers and 
the armed forces. All with one accord rose in defense of the very object of Volynsky’s 
discontent, so that the survival in the minds of Soviet citizens of a consciousness of 
their homeland, with its culture and history; was’ clearly demonstrated. On another 
occasion (1966, No. 9), the journal printed an article by O. Balashov in which he 
declared: “One must not forget the past of a great people. It is time to pass judgment 
on those responsible for destroying antiquities.” 

In general, ‚Molodaya gvardiya has recently been undergoing a transition from an 
arch-conservative Communist journal into a lively representative of youth. L. B. 


* 


The Soviet statistical authorities are to carry out a census of the country’s population 
of wage and salary earners in respect of sex, nationality, age and length of time employed 
as of June 1. The census will also include working adolescents under 16 years of age 
and the numbers of men and women of pensionable age who continue to work. 


From a paper delivered by V. S. Steshenko at a conference on demography in 
Kiev, it transpired that in 1963—64 the birth rate in the Ukrainian SSR had been, apart 
from Estonia and Latvia, the lowest in the Soviet Union. As a result, the speaker 
foresaw the possibility of an actual decrease in the republic’s population. Y. M. 


* 


The February and March issues of Sovetskaya muzyka published the proceedings ofa 
symposium, held in Moscow in November 1966, on problems concerning the “method- 
ology of Marxist historical science on the basis of musical composition of the twentieth 
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century.” This was the third conference to be held by musicologists from the socialist . 
bloc, and at all these gatherings, there had evidently been differences of opinion. One of 
the main speakers was Yury Keldysh, of the Institute of Art History, who made rather 

an important concession to composers who do not support “socialist realism.” He 

said: “Rephbrasing certain of Lenin’s words in his article ‘Leo Tolstoy as a Mirror of 
the Russian Revolution,’ one might say that if we are dealing with a really great artist, 

then, however far he may be from the ideology of scientific socialism and however 

distorted the light in which he sees the real course of events, he will inevitably reflect 

in his work at least some of the essential aspects of contemporary life.” 


Keldysh admitted that in the USSR a serious study of twentieth-century music had 
begun only during the last few years. An objective, unprejudiced approach had been 
made difficult by “tendencies of vulgar sociology” and “authoritarian dogmatic prin- 
ciples” which had been “laid down in certain leading documents and speeches.” Keldysh 
censured methods employed by Soviet musical historians: Lenin’s definition of imperial- 
ism was often mechanically transferred to the sphere of art, with the result that most 
artistic currents of the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries were considered as 
having sprung from the decline of bourgeois ideology. B. R. 


* 


A plenary session of the Osh (Kirghiz SSR) Oblast Party Committee was held in 
May. The main topic was the work done to suppress “survivals of the past,” such as 
the marrying off of girls below the age of eighteen, selling them for bride-money, etc. 
Only 30—40 percent of Kirghiz and Uzbek girls who start school complete the course. 
‘Those who do are often not permitted by their parents to proceed to technical schools 
or places of higher education. The School of Agricultural Mechanization at Dzhalal- 
Abad (in the neighboring oblast) had difficulty in recruiting the required number of 
female students. During six years, the courses for drivers of cotton-harvesting machines 
had been completed by 428 girls, of whom only 172 were working. One delegate com- 
plained of the burden on women due to the lack of facilities: many women did not work 
because they had no one with whom to leave their children. Too little was being done 
to provide kindergartens and creches. S.T. 


* 


| At a conference of higher education officials of the Tadzhik SSR, Minister of 
Public Education Yusufbekov pointed out serious faults in the organization of academic 
work. Rector of the Tadzhikistan State University Ryadzhabov spoke of the ‘need to 
return to the five-year course for a number of arts subjects. He also proposed setting 
up a “centralized organization for material and technical supply” under the Ministry 
of Higher and Special Secondary Education of the USSR. There were complaints about 
delays in the completion of buildings for instructional purposes or for use as students’ 
hostels. Finally, the development of ‘‘international-mindedness” among the students 
was declared to be an important problem. S.T. 


* 
The criticism of health services in Western countries, constantly voiced in the Soviet 
medical press, has recently become pointedly anti-American in connection with the 


war in Vietnam. The Meditsinskaya gazeta of April 28 contained political contributions 
by members of the staffs of Soviet medical institutions under such headings as “Curb 
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the Aggressors!” and “We Should Defend the Vietnamese People from the Bandit 
Raids of American Vultures.” The same issue contains an interview given by Health 
Minister B. V. Petrovsky to a correspondent on his trip to Britain in connection with 
the centenary of the publication of Joseph Lister’s work on antisepsis. He said that 
he was most impressed by the Princess Margaret Hospital for Thalidomide Children. 
He laid the blame for the thalidomide disaster on American and West German firms 
(although this drug was in fact produced in Europe by a Swiss firm). The issue for May 1 
contains an article called “A Sick Health Service,” which is full of attacks on the 
American health service and on “medical charlatanry in the USA,” described as 
carrying off “more lives than all other crimes taken together.” _ H.S. 


* 


The “victory” of atheism over religion is being reviewed by the Soviet press in 
connection with the forthcoming fiftieth anniversary of the October revolution. An 
activization of atheist propaganda is called for. 

Previously, sociological studies of the religious convictions of individuals had been 
carried out, embracing fairly large numbers of Orthodox, Jews and sectarians. The 
conclusions were that (a) believers comprise old men and women and those who are 
more or less illiterate; (b) their religious ideas are “confused”—theological conceptions 
of God, the soul, the life beyond death, etc., are absent; and (c) monotheistic ideas 
are beginning to give way to ordinary fetishism, polytheism, pantheism and deism. 
This was interpreted as being symptomatic of a trend toward matertalistic ideas. 

Such investigations should not be taken too precisely. In a country dominated by 
an atheistic regime, not all believers will be prépared to confess their beliefs, and the 
absence of religious instruction during the last fifty years is sufficient to explain a lack 
of systematic theological knowledge. 

The emergence of an antireligious campaign is noticeable in the satellite countries 
also. Recently, relations between the governments of these countries and the churches 
of the free world, especially the Vatican, have deteriorated. 


The Soviet Communist leaders would like to see the heads of churches in the 
USSR influencing those adherents of their confessions who are scattered over the free 
world. Patriarch Aleksii’s claim to precedence in the Orthodox Church has recently 
been imitated by Vazgen I, Catholicos of All Armenians. 

The Moslem Spiritual Administration for Central Asia and Kazakhstan has 
made circumcision non-obligatory for Moslems. The question may be asked whether 
it was entitled to make a unilateral decision on a matter concerning Moslems throughout 
the world. Moreover, the rite of circumcision existed in pre-Moslem times and was 
merely taken over by Islam. N. T. 


* 


Sovkhozes in the USSR cover a total area of 97,400,000 hectares, and in recent 
years have been accounting for 47 percent of the total output of cereals and about 40 
percent of that of milk and meat. They employ 8,700,000 workers, including 265,000 
specialists. During the Seven-Year Plan 1959—65, the state spent 18,700 million rubles 
on the sovkhozes, which, as a whole, incurred heavy losses each year up to and including 
1965. These losses are usually also covered by the state. Most sovkhozes, if they raise 
their output, do so by increasing the area of land under cultivation: between 1953 and 
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1962, the increase ın total sovkhoz output was 4.7 percent, and of the area of land culti- 
vated 5.7 percent. 

In April of this year, the Party Central Comm:ttee and Council of Ministers adopted 
a resolution on the transfer of sovkhozes and other state enterprises to full kbozraschet. 
This process will take several years, and is to be carried out with great caution. This 
year, of a total of 12,196 sovkhozes, only 390 are to be transferred. These will not, 
however, be freed from governmental interference: they will continue to receive 
annual plans establıshing’the quantities of the principal crops, etc., to be delivered to 
the state and the amount of profit to be made. They will also be assigned definite . 
quantities of fertilizer, building materials, machinery and other equipment. S. K. 

* 7 te 

Ekonomicheskaya gazeta (1967, No. 20, p. 5) reports on the introduction, ‘with effect © 
from July 1, of new wholesale prices for industrial goods. The State Committee for 
Prices has already issued 139 catalogues containing the new prices. The reform, which 
was in preparation for a number of years, is designed to stimulate production by means 
of the profit included inthe prices. At present, some industrial products are sold 
without any profit, sometimes even at a loss. There are also many discrepancies. The 
average loss on products of the coal industry is 17 percent; on electric power, peat, 
oil and building materials, it is 4-8 percent. In the machine-building, chemical, light 
and food industries, profits range from 22 to-45 percent. There are considerable varia- 
tions in the degree of profit made on particular types of product: certain types of coal, 
machinery and building materials are sold at a ‘oss sometimes exceeding 50 percent, 
. while there are products of the Behr industry which Ban a profit of between 50 and 
70 percent. 

These discrepancies are to be largely ironed out by the new prices. Profits on heavy 
industrial goods are to constitute approximately 15 percent and on products of the 
light and food industries over 20 percent. The price of coal is to be increased by 75 
percent and of'ore and coke by 35—40 percent. R.Z. 

/ 
* 


Between May 8 and 11, during maneuvers br the American and Japanese fleets in 
the Sea of Japan, several incidents occurred between American and Soviet destroyers. 
The Western press was inclined to minimize these incidents, while their importance 
was stressed by the official Soviet press. In a long article in Krasnaya zvezda (May 19, 
1967), Admiral Sergeyev gives a detailed Soviet version of the incidents, accusing 
the Americans of deliberate aggression and of violating the rules for avoiding collisions 
at sea. From this, it appears that on the appearance of an American naval detachment 
in the Sea of Japan a group of Soviet destroyers received orders to keep an eye on the 
maneuvers and even hinder them. The American vessels, however, refused to deviate 
from their course despite the dangerous proximity of the Soviet destroyers. On May 11, 
the “Walker” is alleged to have deliberately collided with a Soviet vessel. 

On previous occasions, when units of the United States Navy were maneuvering 
off the Norwegian coast, in the Caribbean Sea or in the Far East, their movements were 
observed by Soviet fishing trawlers. This time, Soviet warships were employed not 
only for observation purposes but also to hinder their movements. It must be assumed 
that these incidents, deliberately provoked by the USSR, amount to something more 
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‚than an attempt to hinder American maneuvers in the Sea of Japan. Admiral Sergeyev 
emphasized that the American warships involved belonged to the US Seventh Fleet, 
which is engaged in operations off the shores of Vietnam. It was therefore the Soviet 
intention to demonstrate the USSR’s preparedness to, defend its transports em route to 
Vietnam and off the Vietnamese coast. The Soviet vessels were in fact fulfilling a political 
mission—that of bringing pressure to bear on the policy of the United States, which may 
find itself obliged in the near future to blockade the coasts of North Vietnam and its 
main port, Haiphong. N.G. 


* 


One of the problems of the armed services—in particular, of their political depart- 
ment—is how to restore the effectiveness of political work among the rank and fie. 
The introduction on a large scale of new types of equipment and of personnel to handle 
it and the tendency for units to become ever more loosely knit have made political 
control in smaller units much more difficult. There are too few “political workers” to 
cope with the new conditions, and many of them lack the specialized knowledge 
necessary to grasp the work of specialized personnel. Traditional forms of political 
work—mostly of a “mass” nature—are proving unsuitable, and new forms are being 
sought. Apparently, the institution of zampolit (deputy commander for political affairs), 
at the moment retained only in special-type units, will be restored in units of all types. 

P.K. 


* 


Aziya t Afrika segodnya (1967), No. 4) explains what is meant by “the Leninist 
nationality policy” in the countries of Asia, Africa and Latin Africa. A moving force 
of the “national-liberation” movements in these countries was, it says, the October 
revolution: even today, the USSR stands at “the very forefront of the struggle” against 
“Western imperialism.” Soviet interference in these countries is denied. 


The journal also makes a violent attack upon the Chinese Communists. Mao Tse-tung 
is accused of pursuing an “anti-Soviet, anti-Leninist and anti-Communist” policy and 
is compared to the emperor Shih Huang Ti. E.K. 
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Chronicle of Events 
(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


May 1967 


Publication of May Day order issued by 
Defense Minister Marshal A A Grechko. 
Military parade, commanded by First Deputy 
Commander of Moscow Military District, 
Lieutenant General of Tank Forces ‘Y. Ivanov- 
sky, and civilian demonstration take place on 
Red Square. Reception for participants and 


foreign visitors held in Kremlin Palace of - 


Congresses by Party Central Committee and 
Council of Ministers. 


Announcement of death of wife of Chairman 
of Council of Ministers A. N. Kosygin. 


Finnish ‘Foreign Minister Abti Karjalainen 
arrives in USSR for holiday as guest of Soviet 
government. 


: Supreme Soviet delegation led by Deputy 
Chairman of Supreme Soviet Presidium 
K. F. Tlyashenko leaves for Beirut on official 
visit of reciprocation in response to invitation 
by Lebanese parliament. 


Soviet Press Day. 

Supreme Soviet delegation led by Supreme 
Soviet Deputy and Central Commuttee Polit- 
buro Member A. J. Pelše leaves for Prague 
on official visit in response to invitation by 
Czech National Assembly. 


Announcement that newspapers Sovetskaya 
Belorussiya (Soviet Belorussia) and Sosetskaya 
Sibir (Soviet Siberia) have been awarded 
first prize and certificates, and Se/skaya zbızn 
(Rural Life) a certificate for their handling 
of military-patriotic theme in all-Union 
competition instituted by USSR Journalists’ 
Union and Central Political Department of 
Soviet Army and Navy. 


Press department of Chinese Foreign Ministry 
calls for expulsion of Pravda correspondent 
V. M. Pasenchuk on account of his alleged 
slander of “cultural revolution” and Mao 
Tse-tung. . 

Announcement that Presidium of All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions, Komsomol 
Central Committee Bureau and Ministry of 
Education have adopted resolution callıng on 
public education authorities and trade union 


. Federation President 


and Komsomol organizations to raise general 
educational level of young workers, ın partic- 
ular by extending evening and correspondence 
instruction and supervising attendance of 
same. A 

Publication of report on visıt of Guadeloupe 
Communist Party delegation to USSR from 
April 19 to May 5 in response to invitation by 
Central Committee of Soviet Communist 
Party. Delegation visited Moscow, Leningrad, 
Krasnodar and Novorossiisk, acquainting 
itself with work of Party, governmental and 
trade union organizations. An exchange of 
opinions on international situation and prob- 
lems of world Communism also took place. 
Radio Day. 

Pakistani Foreign Minister Pirzada arrives 
in Moscow on official visit. 

Protocol signed ın Moscow under which 
USSR is to give Cuba aid in carrying out 
second stage of reconstruction of its sugar 
industry, including additional long-term credit 
to pay for necessary equipment. 

Announcement that delegation’ from Aus- 
trian Federation of Trade Unions, led by 
Anton Benya,, has 
arcived in Moscow in response to invitation 
by All-Union Certral Council of Trade 
Unions. 


Tomb of Unknown Soldier unveiled near 
Kremlin Wall; eternal flame lit by Party 
Secretary General L. I. Brezhnev. 


Newly appointed Soviet Ambassador to 
Sweden V. F. Maltsev presents credentials to 
King Gustav VI Adolf. 

’ Defense Minister Grechko issues Victory 
Day order. 


10 Soviet Party and governmental delegation led 


by Brezhnev leaves for Sofia to sign new 
Soviet-Bulgarian treaty of friendship, co- 
operation and mutual aid. 

Supreme Commander of Swedish Armed 
Ferces, General B. T. Rapp, arrives ın USSR 
on official visit as guest of Soviet Defense 
Minister Grechko. 
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~ General Secretary of World Peace Council 
Romesh Chandra arıves in Moscow in re- 
sponse to invitation by Soviet Committee for 
the Defense of Peace. 

Alitalia opens regular air service 
Rome and Moscow. 

Contract signed in Ankara between Turkish 
Etibank and Soviet Tyazhpromeksport as- 
sociation on construction of aluminum plant 
in Turkey with Soviet aid. 

Fifteenth session of General Assembly of 
International Social Security Association 
opens in Leningrad. i 


between 


Conference of scientific and industrial workers 
opens in Party Central Committee head- 
quarters at which measures to increase efficiency 
of scientific organizations and reduce delays 
i putting scientific and technological achieve- 
ments to use in national economy are to be 


u discussed.” Participants in conference include 


representatives of all-Union ministries, state 
committees, the Academies of Sciences of the 
USSR and the Union republics, the USSR 
Academy of Medical Sciences and the Party 


Central Commuttee apparatus. 
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Institute of Scientific Atheism of Party 
Central Committee’s Academy of Social 
Sciences holds session on “The Victories of 
the Philosophy of Scientific Atheism in the 
USSR During Fifty Years” in conjunction 
with the Institutes of Philosophy, History, 
Ethnography, Archeology, the Peoples of 
Asia, the History of Natural Science, and 


Technology of the USSR Academy of Sciences, 


the Department of the History and Theory of 
Atheism of Moscow State University, and 
the “Znanıye” Society. Papers delivered by 
Academicians B M.Kedrov, B. A. Rybakov 
and others. 


Third Secretary of Belgian Embassy in 


Moscow, Camille Reynkens, expelled from ` 


USSR by Soviet government on account of 
“activities incompatible with his diplomatic 
Status.” 


Twenty-year treaty of friendship, cooperation 
and mutual aid between USSR and Bulgaria 
signed in Sofia. : 

Italian Foreign Minister Fanfani arrıves in 
Moscow on official visit. _ 

Foreign Trade Minister N. S. Patolichev 
receives Italian businessmen and industrialists 
in Moscow. 
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Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-157 ” i 


Deputy Foreign Minister V S. Semenov hands 
to US Ambassador Thompson note of protest 
from Soviet government to US government 
claiming that US destroyer was responsible 
for collision with two Soviet destroyers in 
Sea of Japan. 

Talks begin between Soviet Foreign 
Minister A. A, Gromyko and his Italian 
colleague Fanfani on international problems 
of mutual interest, 


Announcement that general meeting of 
shareholders of USSR Foreign Trade Bank 
took place at which Bank’s annual report for 
1966 as well as report of auditing commission 
were approved. The Bank’s Council then 
examined the 1967 credit plan and approved 
new instructions for giving credits to foreign- 
trade and other organizations for export and 
import transactions, whose aim 1s to improve 
financial conditions for export of Sovict goods, 
in particular machinery and equipment. As 
of January 1, 1967, Bank’s assets and liabilities 
balanced at’ 4,421 million rubles, and the 
volume of credits granted to 3,658 mullion 
rubles. Clear profit in 1966 amounted to 
22,600,000 rubles. 


Announcement that Chairman of Supreme 
Soviet Presidium N. V. Podgoiny will visit 
Canada in August in connection with centenary 
formation of Canadian Federation and Soviet 
Day.at World Exhibition in Montreal. 


Announcement of death of L. R. Sheinin, 
Board Member of USSR Writers’ Union, who 
was one of the, Soviet prosecutors at the 
Nuremberg Trials. 


Announcement that protocol conceining 
Soviet-Algerian agreements on economic 
and technical cooperation has been signed 
following negotiations in Algiers with partı- 
cipation of Soviet delegation led by Chairman 
of State Committee for Foreign Economic 
Relations S A, Skachkov, 

Publication of newly concluded Soviet- 
Bulgarian treaty of friendship, cooperation 
and mutual aid and joint communiqué on 


- visit of Soviet Party and government delega- 


tion to Bulgaria May 10—13 
Announcement that session of Supreme 
Soviet Presidum has been held at which 
fight for peace and development of inter- 
national cooperation were discussed Reports 
i 
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heard on Podgorny’s state visit to I-aly, visit 
to Mali by Supreme Soviet delegation Ied by 
Deputy Chairman of Council of Nationalities 
S. O. Pritytsky, and participation of USSR 
Parliamentary Group delegation in sessions 
of organs of Interparliamentary Union held 
in Palma (Majorca) in March and April. 


Twentieth session of Comecon’s Standing 
Commussion on Foreign Trade opens in Mos- 
cow. Development of trade among member 
countries and between latter and Yugoslavia 
in 1966 and 1967 discussed. 


Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-158.” 


Announcement that Soviet Party celegation 
led by Deputy Head of Party Central Commit- 
tee’s Science and Educational Institutions 
Department Y.M.Chekharin has left for 
Budapest ın order to acquaint itself with 
Hungarian Socialist Workers’ Party’s experi- 
ence in fields of science and public education. 

Announcement that delegation of represent- 
atıves of Soviet public, led by Cheirman of 
Soviet-Bulgarıan Friendship Society, Acade- 
mican A. N. Tupolev, has left for Sofia in 
order to attend Sixth Congress of Bulgarıan 
Fatherland Front. Delegation will spend ten 
days in Bulgaria. 


Delegation of officials of local soviets, led 
by Supreme Soviet Presidium Secretary M. P 
Georgadze, arrives in Warsaw in response to 
invitation by Polish State Council for two- 
weck visit for exchange of experience ın local 
government. : 


Announcement that all-Union conference 
on theme of “Socialism and Youth,” dedicated 
to fiftieth anniversary of October Revolution, 
has been opened in Moscow by Furst Secretary 
of Komsomol Central Committee S. P. Pavlov 
Topics of discussion: the Communist education 
of youth, the participation of youth in the 
construction of socialism and Communism, 
and the objective laws influencing youth’s 
development. Conference was convened by 
Komsomol Central Committee, Presidium of 
USSR Academy of Sciences, and Ministry of 
Higher and Special Secondary Education. 


Sixth all-Union congress of Red Cross and 
Red Crescent Societies of USSR opens in 
Moscow Agenda: report on activities of 
Societies’ executive committee; report of 
auditing commussion for 1963—66 ; and elections 


! 
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of new executive committee and auditing 
commission. 


International exkıbıtion of food industry 

machinery, “Inprocmash-67,” opens in Mos- 
cow. 
‘ Announcement that decision has been 
taken to set up state institute of physical 
culture in Khabarovsk in 1967. It will be the 
first higher educational institution of its kind 
ir. the Soviet Far Hast. 


Announcement that Council of Ministers 
has formed state commission for taking over 
Bratsk ' Hydroelectric Power Station into 
icdustrial operation. Head of the commission 
is Deputy Chairmaa of Council of Ministers 
Academician V. A. Kirillin. 

General meeting of USSR Academy of 
Sciences, devoted tc discussion on exploitation 
of natural resources and election of Academy’s 
President (M. V Keldysh reelected) and Pre- 
sidium, takes place in Moscow. ` 


Publication of Soviet-Italian communiqué on 
Foreign Minister Fanfani’s visit to, USSR 
Consular convention and agreement on co- 
operation in tourism signed, and agreement on 
cooperation in-agricultural research initialed. 
Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellites 
“Kosmos-159” and “Kosmos-160.” 


Supreme Soviet Presidium ratifies treaty 
calling for peaceful exploration and use of 
space and heavenly bodies, signed by USSR 
on January 27. r 

Soviet Party delegation led by Central 
Auditing Commission Member and Deputy 
Head of Central Committee’s Heavy Industry 
Department S. A. Baskakov leaves for Prague 
to acquaint itself with experience of Czech 
Communist Party 12 controlling development 
of coal industry. 

Publication of declaration of USSR Parlıa- 
mentary Group calling on parliamentarians, 
parliamentary- groups and Interparliamentary 
Union to protest against military takeover in 
Greece. 

_ Professor G. A Miterev reelected chairman 
of executive committee of Union of Red Cross 
aad Red Crescent Societies of USSR. 


General Secretary of World Peace Council 
Fomesh Chandra holds press conference for 
Soviet and foreign correspondents at invitation 
af Soviet Committee for the Defense of Peace. 
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Finnish Foreign Minister Karjalainen leaves 
Moscow after holiday in USSR. 


Session of central board of Soviet-Mongolian 
Friendship Society held to celebrate Soctety’s 
twentieth anniversary. 


Brezhnev discusses questions of mutual 
interest with Member of Central Committee 
of East German Socialist Unity Party and East 
German Defense Minister Army General Heinz 


‘ Hoffmann, who ıs in USSR on unofficial 
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visit. Member of Central Committee of Soviet 
Communist Party and Soviet Defense Minister 
Marshal A. A! Grechko also present. 


Millionth “Moskvich” leaves Moscow Small- 
Capacity Automobile Plant. 


(West) German Communist Party delegation 
led by Central Committee First Secretary Max 
Reimann arrives in Moscow. 

Soviet Party delegation led by Deputy Head 
of Party Central Committee’s International 
Affairs Department R. A. Ulyanovsky leaves 
for Algeria in order to attend, as observers, 
seminar on socialist movement in Arab 
countries. Four main topics of discussion 
are: situation in Arab world; problems of 
socio-political progress; problems of economic 
development; and socialism and culture. 
Seminar held on inittative of Algerian National 
Liberation Front (FLN) 


Deputy Chairman of Council of Ministers 
V N. Novikov arrives ın Pyongyang in 
response to invitation by North Korean 
government. 


Newly appointed Soviet Ambassador to 
Yugoslavia I A Benediktov presents creden- 
tials to President Tito 


Fourth All-Union Congress of Soviet Writers, 
attended by over 500 delegates representing 
appioximately 6,500 members of USSR 
Writers’ Union, opens in Moscow Agenda: 
Introductory speech by Unions’ First Board 
Secretary K. A. Fedin on theme of “Soviet 
Literature in the Construction of a Communist 
Society”; papers on prose, by G. M. Markov, 
poetry, by M. A. Dudin, drama, by A. D. Sal- 
ynsky, children’s and youth literature, by 
S. V. Mikhalkov, the criticism and study of 
literature, by L.N.Novichenko, and the 
organizational and creative work of the USSR 
Writers’ Union, by K. V. Voronkov; report 
of Union’s Central Auditing Commission, by 
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G. D. Gula; report on amendments to 
Union’s charter, by P. U. Brovka, and elections 
to Union’s leading organs. 


Soviet trade union delegation led by Polit- 


"buro Candidate Member and Chairman of 


All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions’ 
V. V. Grishin arrives ın East Berlin on 
reciprocal visit in response to invitation "by 
Central Board of Confederation of Free 
German Trade Unions. 


Talks on cultural and scientific cooperation 
between USSR and Pakistan during 1967 
begin at headquarters of Committee for 
Cultural Ties with Foreign Countries of 
USSR Council of Ministers ın Moscow. 
Pakistan represented by Minister of Education, 
Health, Labor and Social Welfare K. A. Huque. 


Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“K6smos-161.” 


Soviet delegation led by First Deputy Aviation 
Industry Minister S I Kaldyshev and ınclud- 
ing aircraft designers O. Antonov, N Kamov, 
A. Mikoyan and A. Yakovlev leaves for Paris 
ın order to attend Twenty-Seventh Inter- 
national Aeronautics and Space Exhibition 
scheduled to open at end of May. 


Announcement that Soviet Party delegation 
led by Central Committee Member and Head 
of Central Committee’s Science and Education- 
al Institutions Department S, P. Trapeznıkov 
has left for Sofia ın order to acquaint itself 
with experience of Bulgarian Communist 
Party in educational work. 


Soviet Party and government leaders visit 
international food industry exhibition “In- 
prodmash-67” in Moscow. Information given 
by chairman of exhibition’s organizing com- 
mittee, Minister of Machine Building for the 
Light, Food and Household Equipment 
Industries V.N. Doyenin, and exhibition’s 
director general, A K. Pavlenko. 


Central Geophysical Observatory, to act as 
center for all seismological information derived 
in USSR, goes into operation at Obninsk 
(Kaluga Oblast). 


Publication of Soviet governmental declaration 
protesting against Israel’s action in placing 
troops along Syrian frontier in state of combat 
readiness. 

British Foreign Minister George Brown 
arrtves in Moscow on official visit for talks 
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on international problems and Anglo-Soviet 


` relations. He will also speak before active 
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members of S‘USSR-Great Britain” Society. 


Announcement that agreement on exchange 
of information has been signed between 
Soviet “Novosti” Press Agency and “Algérie 
Presse Service” following talks in Algeria. 

Good-will delegation from Ivory Coast 
arrives in Moscow. 


Launching of Soviet communications satellite 
“Molniya-1.” Primary object is to perfect 
and test system ‘of long-range two-way 
television, telephone and telegraph communi- 
cation, : 
© Announcement that Brezhnev, Party Central 
Commuttee Secretary and Politburo Member 
M. A. Suslov, and Central Committee’ Secre- 
tary B.N. Ponomarev have met (West) 
German Party delegation led by Central 
Committee First Secretary Max Reimann. 
Exchange of opinions on international situa- 
tion took place, and Soviet side reaffirmed 
that relations between USSR and Western 
Germany could only improve if latter state 
accepted existing European frontiers, re- 
nounced right to speak for entire German 
people, recognized Eastern Germany and dis- 
continued attempts to acquire nuclear weapons. 
Announcement that conference on state 
standards and technical terminology has begun 
in Moscow. 


Kosygin receives UAR War Minister Shamsed- 
din Badran in presence of Defense Minister 


Grechko and Foreign Minister Gromyko. 
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Press conference held at Soviet Foreign 
Ministry on occasion of visit to USSR of 
British Foreign Minister George Brown. 
Views exchanged on Anglo-Soviet relations, 
international problems, Far East situation, 
Vietnam, German question and other topics. 
Gromyko accepts invitation to visit Great 
Britain, 

Minsk City Council holds speca. meeting 
in celebration of city’s 900th anniversary. 


French Communist Party delegatian arrives 
ın Moscow ın response to invitation by Central 
Committee of Soviet Communist Party 

Fourth Congress of USSR Writes’ Union 
comes to an end. K. A. Fedin reelected First 
Board Chairman, 3 

Hungarian delegation led by Candidate 
Member of Politburo of Central Committee 
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of Hungarian Socialist Workers’ Party and 
Minister of Culture and Education Pal Ilku 
arrives in Moscow for talks on establishment 
of Soviet-Hungarian intergovernmental com- 
mussion on cultural cooperation. 


Announcement that Soviet-Pakistanı scien- 
tific and cultural exchange program for 1967 
has been signed in Moscow. 


Announcement that agreement-on economic 
and technical cooperation has been signed 
between USSR and Zambia. 


Caemist’s and Frontier Guard’s Day. - 

Announcement that Central Department of 
Geodesy and Cartography has been set up, 
under Council of Ministers. 


Announcement that First All-Union Con- 
gress of Pharmaceutists will be held in pcre 
gorsk in September 


Chairman of Supreme Soviet Presidium 
N. V. Podgorny leaves for Afghanistan on 
official visit in response to invitation by King 
Mohammad Zahir Shah. He is accompanied 
by Deputy Chairman of USSR Supreme 
Soviet Presidium and Chairman of Tadzhik 
Sapreme Soviet Presidium M. Kholov, Power 
and Electrification Minister P. S. Neporozhny, 


"First Deputy Chairman of State Committee 


for Foreign Economic Relations I. V. Arkhı- 
pov, and Deputy Foreign Affairs Minister 
V. M. Vinogradov. 


Syrian Chief of State. Nureddin: Atassı, 
accompanied by Deputy Premier and Foreign 
Minister Ibrahim Makhous, Information 
Minister Muhammed Zobi, and other official 
p2rsons, arrives in USSR on friendly visit, 
and discusses questions of mutual interest, 
with Kosygin, Gromyko and Grechko. 


Cambodian Foreign Minister Norodom 
Phurissara arrives in Moscow on official visit, 


\ and discusses development of friendly relations 


between USSR and Cambodia, as well as 
international problems of murual ınterest, 
with Gromyko. 

Sessions of International Atomıc ee 
Commission’s Special Committee on nuclear 
data begin in Moscow. 


30 Syrıan Chief of State Atassi leaves Moscow 


for home. 


Sixth All-Union Congress of DOSAAF 
begins ın Moscow. Report on DOSAAF 
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Central Committee’s actıvıtics, with special 

reference to military-patriotic education of 

youth, delivered by its chairman, Army 
- General A. L. Getman. 

Announcement that protocol on establish- 
ment of Soviet-Hungarian intergovernmental 
commission for cultural cooperation has been 
sıgned in Moscow. 

Publication of TASS announcement warning 


shipping and aircraft that launchings of Soviet ' 


space rockets will be carried out from May 
30 to June 30 into area of Pacific having 
radius of 40 nautical miles and center with 
coordinates 00°03’S, 163°50’W. 


31 Brezhnev and Kosygin, accompanied by 
Party Central Committee Secretary and Polit- 
buro Member D. F. Ustinov, Deputy Chair- 
man of Council of Ministers L. V. Smirnov, 
Defense Minister Marshal A. A. Grechko and 
other all-Union ministers, Head of Central 
Political Department of Army and Navy Army 
General A A. Yepishev, Commander ın Chief 
of Navy Admiral of the Fleet S. G. Gorshkov, 


and other official persons, arrive at Barents 
and White Sea basin to ınspect Northern Fleet 
on visit which will take them to Arkhangelsk 
and Murmansk Oblasts. 


Conference of chaırmen of central commit- 
tees of Soviet trade unions takes place at 
headquarters of All-Union Central Council 
of Trade Unions. Announcements heard on 
trade union reports and elections as well as 
preparations for trade union congresses. 
Speech delivered by Central Council Chairman 


V. V. Grishin. 
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Changes and Appointments 


Y. V. Andropov appointed Chairman of Com- 
mittee for State Security of Council of Minis- 
ters, replacing V Y.Semichastny, who 1s 
transferred to other work. 


23 Announcement that D P Goryunov has been 


appointed Ambassador to Kenya, replacing 
V. S. Lavrov, who has been transferred to 
other work. 
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ARTICLES 


Current Processes _ 
Within the Party and Prospects for the Future 


A. AVTORKHANOV 


The following article is a slightly condensed version of a paper read at a conference 
on Soviet problems in June 1967. 


A view very popular not only in the West but also in Communist China is 
that in the USSR Marxism-Leninism is being either eroded or revised to such 
an extent that soon only the name will remain. In order to test the truth of this 
view, it is first necessary to establish the essence of Marxism-Leninism, first, as 
a general ideology, and second, as a doctrine of power. 

Regarding ideology, Marxism-Leninism asserts that (1) a Communist revolu- 
tion, having nationalized the means of production and liquidated classes, creates 
during the period of transition a new harmonious egalitarian society in which a 
senior official is paid no more for his work than the average worker, and (2) on 
this basis, the Communist state—i.e., the “dictatorship of the proletariat”—will 
gradually disappear, giving way to an unprecedented blossoming of citizens’ 
rights and intellectual freedom. 

In practice, these two main principles of Communism proved to be utopian, 
and have had to be “revised” in the USSR. However, Marxism-Leninism must 
be regarded not only as a system of utopian dogmas that have failed to justify 
themselves in practice (“Communist ideology”), but also as a system of practical 
methods for setting up, strengthening and extending a new type of regime, a 
partocracy, whose principles have never been modified but whose methods have 
continually been modernized (“Communist doctrine”). 

Considered in this latter aspect, Marxism-Leninism calls for the following: 
(1) in the sphere of economics, the nationalization of the country’s entire re- 
sources and all the means of production, including labor; (2) in the sphere of 
ideology, the permeation of all culture and intellectual life with the principles 
of partiinost and atheism and their monopolization by the Party in the name of 
creating the new Communist man; and (3) in the sphere of politics, the establish- 
` ment of the “dictatorship of the proletariat” (formerly known as the “state of 
the working class,” now as the “state of all the people”), which, according to 
Lenin, is realized through the dictatorship of a single party, the Communist 
Party. Before seizure of power, the Party is led by a nucleus of professional 
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revolutionaries, and after, by a hierarchy of apparatchtki. Such was the doctrine 
of Marxism-Leninism under Lenin and Stalin. So it remained under Khrushchev. 
And so it remains today. Not one of these demands has been changed by Khrush- 
chev or his followers, nor do they contemplate making any changes. Changes 
there certainly have been, but they concern not the substance of the system, only 
its form, in an attempt to modernize the methods of government. 

Since its establishment, the regime has remained the same, but one or two 
important changes have taken place. According to Lenin, power serves as an 
instrument of the ideology; according to Stalin and his successors, it is just the 
opposite—ideology serves as an instrument of power. This was the result of the 
collapse of Communism in Russia as a form of harmonious stateless society. The 
aim collapsed, but the means remained—power, and this power became an, end 
in itself. Within the power system itself, another change took place: under Stalin, 
the political police ruled not only the state but also the Party, and the consequent 
reign of terror was directed against whole groups of the population and served 
the purpose of prevention; under Stalin’s successors, the Party has been placed 
over the political police, and the terror is directed against individuals—and 
that only for a display of disagreement with the regime. The police has ceased 
to be all-powerful, but the state has not ceased to be a police state. So long as the 
regime remains unchanged and retains its main components—even though 
these may be adapted to changing conditions and shifted in relation to one 
another within the same system—, the. possibility of a relapse into classical - 
Stalinism remains open. 

* 


In the Soviet society of today, changes, some of them profound, are going 
on which the Party is increasingly. anxious to control. Over three-quarters of the 
Soviet population was born after the Revolution. Industrialization accompanied 
by urbanization, collectivization accompanied by mechanization, put an end to 
what Marx called “village idiocy” and Lenin “universal oblomovshcbina.” A new 
society was born, composed of people who were Soviet citizens in name but who 
differed from the Communist ideal as much as they did from the almost illiterate 
worker and the illiterate muzik of pre-Revolutionary times. Lenin was right _ 
in saying that the illiterate person stands outside the sphere of politics. It was 
therefore relatively easy for the Bolsheviks to seize power over these illiterates and 
for Stalin to rule them while they were still learning. But the Soviet society of 
the early fifties, with its victors from the recent (the “Great Fatherland’’) war, 
was an educated, demanding and energetic society. The members of this new 
society found themselves involved in politics and claiming to have a voice in 
the making of policy—if not at the highest level, then in their own environment. 
Stalin perceived the danger in time, and the “doctors’ plot” of 1953 was a plot 
on Stalin’s part to get rid of the new society with its pretensions, whether actual 
or.potential. Stalin, in fact, was preparing a new yezbovshchina, but had no time to 
finish. His successors decided that it was wiser to give way to the demands and 
aspirations of the new society: the decision to declare Stalinism a foreign body 
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‚ within the Party, to censure Stalin’s crimes, to raise the country’s living standard 
and embark on “coexistence” with the rest of the world was a by no means 
voluntary concession on the Kremlin’s part to the pressure of the people. 


* 


' Changes in society were accompanied by changes in the Party. From a party 
of physical laborers (as Lenin described it), it gradually became a part of intellect- 
ual workers; from a party of the working class, it became a party of the bureau- 
cratic dite. From the ideological point of view, this meant a loss for the Party, 
but from a practical point of view it was a gain. All those who are politically 
minded and want to get on are in the Party. In joining the Party, they have but 
one motive—to make a career for themselves, for one’s standard of living is 
directly related to one’s place on the pyramid of power. The workers and peasants, 
therefore, are now represented in the Party by the cream of the industrial workers 
and kolkhozniks, the “front-rankers (peredoviki) of production,” who are there 
to maintain the Party’s “popular” façade. These make up little more than one 
` half of its membership. The rest, some six million members, is accounted for 
by the bureaucratic é/ite, which, though socially more or less homogeneous, may 
functionally be divided into two categories, of which the first comprises its 
leading section—the professional Party officials (the “party within the Party”). 
The second may be subdivided into the following groups: the army generals; 
economic and trade union officials; scientists and scholars; engineers and technic- 
ians; governmental officials; the police; writers’and artists. These new classes, 
since they are essentially not hostile to the regime, demand from the professional 
Party officials—the Party “apparatus”—recognition of their right to a share of 
power. As under Lenin, so now, the Communist Party cannot share power with any 
other parties; but it may well be that the “apparatus,” as a “party within the Party,” 
has to share its power with these other groups, which then also become, each in 
its own sphere, “parties within the Party.” These groups, like the society of which 
they are part, are the “apparatus’s” own creations, but are now obviously begin- 
ning to surpass, both quantitatively and qualitatively, the latter’s ability to keep 
them under control—a danger with which the “apparatus,” sure of its monopoly 
of power, failed to reckon. Thus, the é4#e of Soviet society outside the Party 
“apparatus” is beginning to exert a reverse influence upon the “apparatus” 
in a measure proportionate to the demands of life, to the new situations that 
crop up. 

\ * 

It all boils down to the fact that the monolith of power in the USSR is crumb- 
ling. Faith is crumbling—faith in the inviolability and exclusiveness of those 
that wield this power. There are unmistakable signs of an approaching division 
of power between the “apparatus” and the groups enumerated above, which 
are no longer satisfied with being the mere objects of others’ policies. A struggle, 
covert but determined, is now going’ on between the “apparatus” and these 
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groups, which, each in its own sphere, are ever more boldly beginning to encroach 
upon the “apparatus’s” monopoly of power and are striving for a legal right to 
their share in it. Comparable to (though not identical with) the “pressure groups” 
of other countries, these groups are exerting a pressure which the “apparatus” 
is finding increasingly difficult to resist; on the one hand, there are a quarter 
of a million (or more) professional Party officials, and on the other some six 
million intellectual workers, also within the Party. These latter are, in fact, the 
Party, whose power has been usurped by the “apparatus.” From them the 

“apparatus” is recruited—and not from their most competent or efficient rep- 
resentatives but from the’ political careerists. 

The incredibly complicated business of ruling a gigantic state, which on the 
one hand is confronted with problems of international politics and, on the other, 
with a host of internal questions right down to the manufacture of needles, makes 
such demands of the “apparatus” that the latter is obliged more and more 
frequently to consult not only the Party but also the people. This naturally 
damages, the “apparatus’s” claim to a monopoly not only of power but also of 
wisdom. In addition, the USSR has never had leaders so lacking in political 
imagination and so prone to an hysterical fear of important political decisions 
as today. As we have seen, a struggle for power is now going on between various 
groups at the highest level: this will continue until the emergence of a new 
dictator. All the evidence suggests, however, that the question is not simply 
who will wield the power but how this power is to be distributed. Some of 
the groups enumerated above played an important part in the overthrow of 
Khrushchev (the army); others no less so in the introduction of capitalist cate- 
gories into Soviet industry by means of the reforms of September 1965 (the 
economic officials; engineers and technicians); others again, by means of organized 
pressure, prevented a rehabilitation of Stalin at the Twenty-Third Party Congress 
(scientists, scholars, writers and artists); yet others are even trying to restore 
the power of the soviets (governmental officials). None of these groups, of 
course, is anti-Communist, and they all have one object in common—namely, 
to deprive the “apparatus” of its exclusive position as a “party within the Party” 
and place it under the Party’s control, and to secure formal recognition of their 
own right to a voice in general politics at the highest level as well as in the 
narrower politics of theit own spheres of activity. 


* 


Assuming that our analysis of the state of the Party and Soviet society is 
more or less correct, one may ask: What are the implications for the future? 
Many Western experts predict the convergence of Soviet industrial society 
with the West in a single “industrial model.” Can this prediction be applied to 
political development too?—tis the USSR heading for democracy? 


Here, the experience of history must be taken into account. As a rule, a new © 
form of government appears as a result of a revolution from below, seldom 
from above. Administrative and economic reforms only modernize the regime, 
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they do not change its nature. The only reform which in the long run may prove 
fatal to a totalitarian regime is the granting of freedom of general intellectual 
creation, and this is precisely what the Kremlin is not prepared to grant. How- 
ever, the Kremlin’s will is one thing, and what circumstances and conditions 
permit is another. In the matter of intellectual freedom, the only group among 
those we have enumerated which consistently supports the “apparatus” is the 
political police or state security service; the scientific and academic community, 
the technical and creative intelligentsia are striving to win their freedom, while 
the position of the other groups (the army generals, economic officials and 
governmental bureaucracy) is more or less neutral. 


However, the problem, as posed by Soviet developments, is much broader 
than the question of intellectual freedom, however important this may be. The 
alternative facing the Kremlin is either to retain the old and well-tried dictatorship 
of the “apparatus” or to take account of changing conditions and recognize the 
virtual necessity of sharing power with representatives of all the groups in the élite. 

By ignoring or sabotaging the trend in this direction, the “apparatus” merely 
provokes the further growth of centrifugal forces, and so aggravates a problem 
which did not exist under a personal dictatorship—namely, that of the relations 
between the “apparatus” and the rest of the Party, and between the Party and 
the state. (During the period of personal dictatorship, these relations were simple: 
the dictator ruled the “apparatus,” the “apparatus” ruled the Party, and the Party 
ruled the state.) The other groups in the dire are fighting for their equality of 
status with the “apparatus” within the Party and for full rights within their own 
spheres of activity, and at the same time are fighting for the emancipation of 
the state. They want to restore to the state that which is the state’s, and to the 
Party that which is the Party’s. In Yugoslavia, this process has already begun, but 
in the Soviet Union it is being held up artificially. On the other hand, throughout 
the Communist bloc—including Yugoslavia itself—there is no more fertile soil 
for such an experiment than in the Soviet Union. It is therefore understandable 
that the Kremlin, which has forgiven the Yugoslav Communists for almost all their 
“revisionist” sins, is quite unprepared to forgive them for the sin of restoring, 
even though it be to a Communist society and a Communist state, many of the 
rights which, as in the USSR, had been usurped by the “apparatus.” The peculiar- 
ity of the situation lies in the fact that according to the Party statutes the “appa- 
ratus” is merely the executive organ of the Party, just as according to the Con- 
stitution the supreme legislative power is vested, not in the “apparatus,” ‘nor 
in the Party as a whole, but in the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, which is formally 
elected by the people. Hence, the aspirations of the various groups in the é/ize 


- are perfectly legal. 


One of the causes responsible for the general development we have been 
discussing is the continuing crisis in the composition of the country’s leadership. 
After Stalin’s “personality cult” and Khrushchev’s “voluntarism” had been 
unmasked, the Kremlin introduced the so-called “Leninist norms” of collective 
leadership. This was a serious breach in the omnipotence of the “apparatus” 
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and constituted a first concession to the other groups in the matter of sharing in 
the business of government. The result was a serious weakening of the executive, 
which is paradoxical enough under an essentially dictatorial regime. It is a fact 
that Party Secretary General Brezhnev, Premier Kosygin and President Podgorny 
together have less executive power than the President of the United States or 
the Prime Minister of Great Britain. 

Most Western constitutions clearly delimit the prerogatives of the legislature 
and the executive, defining precisely the rights and duties of the heads of state 
and government. The Soviet constitution and Party statutes lay down the rights 
and duties of the organs of power only, deliberately ignoring the rights and 
duties of their leaders. Consequently, the intreduction of the “Leninist norms” 
of collective leadership means that Brezhnev}; Kosygin and Podgorny in each 
individual case merely carry into effect decisions adopted collectively on each 
individual case at meetings of the Politburo. The abnormal weakness of the 
Soviet executive is obvious from ‘the fact that if a joint proposal of Brezhnev, 
Kosygin and Podgorny is rejected by a majority of even one vote in the eleven- 
man Politburo, the Party Central Committee, the Council of Ministers and the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet are legally prevented from taking any further 
action on the question in hand, since the rejection of the proposal by the Politburo 
signifies a veto by the legislature condemning -the executive to inactivity. For 
this reason, the present regime bears the obvious imprint of a colorless “collective 
leadership” incapable of posing impoftant questions of its own accord or of 
taking the necessary decisions, a leadership without a strong-willed leader. The 
strongest dictatorship in history has the weakest executive. 

What is the solution?—Either a new and strong dictator, or an extension of 
the democratic principle from the Politburo to the whole of the Party. Of these 
two alternatives, the Party fears the first, and the “apparatus” will not allow the 
second. At present, a struggle is going on to determine the solution to this 
problem. If it should be decided in favor of the Party, this might be a prelude 
to the democratization of Soviet society and the Soviet state. 


Sinkiang and thie Sino-Soviet Conflict 
By SÜLEYMAN TERINER 


First of all, it would be as well to explain that “Eastern Turkistan,” “Sinkiang” 
and the “Sinkiang-Uighur Autonomous Region” are merely different names for 
one and the same area. The generally accepted geographical and historical name 
is “Eastern Turkistan,” the old Chinese one is “Sinkiang,” and the Chinese Com- 
munist one is the “Sinkiang-Uighur Autonomous Region.” In the present 
article, all three names will be used, depending on the context. 


Zz 


* 


Sinkiang (which means “New Province” in Chinese), covering an area of 
1,750,000 square kilometers, has been a focal point of attention in Sino-Soviet 
relations ever since the early nineteen-twenties. The Sinkiang question assumed 
fresh urgency in 1949, when the Communists came to power in China, and has 
become particularly acute during the Sino-Soviet conflict. Sinkiang is the only 
part of the Chinese People’s Republic where the Chinese are in the minority. Of a 
total population of some seven million, 75 percent are Uighurs—the Turkic 
peoples as a whole, including Kazakhs, Kirghiz and Uzbeks, accounting for 85 
percent—and only five percent Chinese.! 

The half-a-million Kazakhs, who live mainly in the Di-Kazakh district 
bordering on the USSR, constitute the most dynamic element of the population. 
The Soviet-Chinese frontier here divides Western (Soviet) from Eastern Turki- 
stan, i.e., it.divides peoples bound by common ethnic, cultural and religious ties. 

The area is rich in minerals; there are deposits of both oil (in Karamai) and 
uranium. Chinese atomic testing centers are located here also. Urumchi (Chinese: 
Tihwa), capital'of the Sinkiang-Uighur Autonomous Region, is linked by motor 
roads with Sary-Ozek and Ayaguz in the USSR, on the Turksib railroad line, 
and also with Kashgar (Ko-shih), from where further motor roads run into the 
Kirghiz and Tadzhik SSR’s, India and the Chinese heartland. These roads are 
of considerable strategic importance. There are also pack trails leading through 
the mountains into Tibet, Pakistan, India and Afghanistan, and what might be 
termed “natural motor roads,” i.e., roads whose natural surface is firm enough to 
carry motor traffic, connecting Sinkiang with the Mongolian People’s Republic 
and the Chinese province of Tsinghai. The only direct link between Urumchi and 
the center of China is the railroad line to Lanchow, built under a Sino-Soviet 
agreement of 1954 (the line was to have been extended to meet a Soviet spur 
running down to the frontier from Alma-Ata, but this was not done).? 

In 1755-59, Eastern Turkestan was conquered by the Manchu Ching dynasty. 
Turkic uprisings against Chinese rule were frequent, taking place in 1826-27, 


1 Hsinhua, October 25, 1962. 
2 Bolshaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya (Large Soviet Encyclopedia), 2nd ed., Vol. XX XIX, Moscow, 
1956, p. 132, 





1830, 1847, 1855-56, 1857 and finally in 1862. The last of these brought freedom 
from Ching rule, and Emir Yakub Beg, from the Kokand khanate, ruled an 
independent Eastern Turkistan until 1878, when the Chinese defeated his armies 
and took over once more. In 1871, incidentally, Russian troops had occupied the Di 
(Kuldja) district, but they were subsequently withdrawn under the St. Petersburg. 
treaty of 1881. 


The situation on the borders of Chinese- and Russian-ruled Turkistan re- 
mained stable until the early nineteen-thirties, the Chinese central government 
ruling through governors such as Yang T'seng-hsin (1912-28). In 1931, following 
a large-scale national uprising, Khodzha Niyaz Khadzhi formed a Turkic'govern- 
ment, and two years later, together with other national leaders, proclaimed the 
East Turkistan Republic in Kashgar. In 1934, however, the movement for national 
independence was crushed by the intervention of Sinkiang’s giant neighbors, 
the Soviet Union and China, and many of its leaders were killed. A brief period 
of Sino-Soviet rivalry ended when, in the same year, Moscow-backed General 
Sheng Shih-tsai carried out a coup and declared himself Governor-General of 
Sinkiang. Under his overlordship, the Soviet Union became the dominant polit- 
ical and economic force in the region. Sinkiang was now a base for Soviet prop- 
aganda. Schools, cinemas, theaters and the press were mobilized under an intense 
Sovietization drive, and thousands of young people were sent to the USSR for 
training and “re-education.” The USSR also sent General Pshene Shih-tsai arms, 
money and advisers. 


In 1942, however, Sheng, apparently having decided that the Soviet Union 
had lost the war with Germany, turned against Moscow and liquidated thousands 
of Communists and Soviet agents. Two years later, the tables were turned when 
a Soviet-style East Turkistan Republic was established in the rich Ili, Tarbagatai 
and Altai regions bordering on the Soviet Union. The republic had its own army, 
consisting largely of Uighurs and Kazakhs. Finally, in 1949, Chinese Communist 
troops marched into Sinkiang, which became, with Soviet agreement, a province of 
the Chinese People’s Republic. 


Thus, during the past two centuries, Eastern Turkistan has four times over- 
thrown Chinese rule, twice declaring itself a completely independent state. 
Uprisings were organized on no fewer than 58 occasions. Anti-Chinese feeling 
continued to prevail after the Communist take-over in China, and there are 
disturbances and revolts almost every year. On July 26, 1955, Saifudin, governor 
of the Sinkiang-Uighur Autonomous Region, stressed in a speech before the 
National People’s Congress the necessity of suppressing the growing activity of 
“counterrevolutionaries,” who, he said, had made an attempt at revolt in late 
1954 in Khotan (Hotien), a city some 400 kilometers south-east of Kashgar. On 
September 23, 1956, the Urumchi daily Hsin Chiang Jih Pag, also reported that 
“counterrevolutionary elements” in Khotan and elsewhere had carried out agi- 
tation among the population under national and teligious slogans which led to 
uprisings in December 1954 and March 1956: On October 16, 1957, the news- 
paper announced that a major operation aimed at liquidating the remains of such 
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elements was planned for the coming winter and the following spring. In 1958, 
the local Party leader and military commander-in-chief, Wang En-mao, admitted 
“ that “local nationalists are hoping for something similar to the “events in Hungary’ 
in order to overthrow the people’s democratic dictatorship.” 3 


Indeed, 1958 was a troubled year for Sinkiang. In one of the province’s higher 
educational institutions, for example, an announcement that instruction would 
henceforth be in Chinese instead of Uighur, coupled with an intensified replace- 
ment of Uighur lecturers by Chinese, resulted in unrest among the students, who 
tried to come out on strike and began holding clandestine meetings. The first 
reaction of the authorities was to take away the students’ ration cards; later, many 
of the teachers, including the Uighur rector, and numerous students were expelled 
from the institution, and there was a wave of arrests. According to Uighur 
refugees in Hongkong, over 60,000 partisans were involved in unrest in Eastern 
Turkistan in 1958, half of them having been trained and armed by the Soviets. 
The center of rebellious activity, according to these refugees, was the Khotan 
region, where military stores were set on fire and communication lines sabotaged. 
On July 13 of the same year, the Central News Agency in Taipeh reported that 
members of an underground liberation movement had proclaimed a “govern- 
ment of the Uighur republic.” In late 1959, news reached Hongkong that the 
rebels had held out for two months in the mountains bordering on Soviet Kazakh- 
stan and Kirghizia; only with the aid of major military reinforcements had 
their resistance finally been crushed. The French newspaper Le Monde published’ 
an account of a refugee from Sinkiang in Pakistan according to which on March 
20, 1959, immediately after the beginning of the uprising in Tibet, there was a 
fresh outbreak of unrest in Khotan. Led by four Moslem leaders, ten thousand 
rebels (most of them young) seized a prison, liberating some 600 prisoners and 
killing 50 Chinese.* 


‘The last major disturbances in Eastern Turkistan took place in July 1962, in the 
border cities of Kuldja and Chuguchak (Tahcheng), as the result of a food crisis 
caused by the diversion of food supplies to other areas of China. A number of 
people were wounded or killed during clashes between the local population and 
the Chinese authorities (Uighur Party members who tried to pacify the rioters 
were also beaten up). Demonstrators assembled in front of the Soviet Consulate 
in Kuldja and demanded armed assistance to drive out the Chinese and restore 
to Sinkiang its independence. The Soviet Consul understandably declined to 
intervene, and persuaded the demonstrators to disperse. Several families subse- 
quently fled to the USSR, where they were warmly received as living evidence 
of Chinese brutality. The disturbances spread to’ Tu-shan-tzu, were-many of the 
native oilfield workers, Communist Party members included, ignored Chinese 
appeals to stay at work and made for Kuldja. The result was that by October 1962 
the labor force at the oilfields, 15,090 in 1959, had dropped to 10,000, so that oil 
production fell to.75 percent of the 1960 level. ` 


3 8 Jen Min Jib Pao, Peking, June 27, 1958. 
4 Le Monde, Paris, July 2, 1959. 
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Only in September was order restored in Kuldja. As a concession, rations for 
the local population were’ slightly increased. The frontier with the USSR, how- 
ever, was closed (true, this did not preven: quite a few people from slipping 
across). Moreover, although the Soviet Consul in Kuldja had officially sided 
with the Chinese authorities, the Soviet Consulates in both Kuldja and Chu- 
guchak, as well as the Consulate General in Urumchi, were closed down. This 
may be taken as a sign of Moscow’s tacit support for the rioters, 


Later outbreaks of bloody rioting were reported by the newspaper Indian 
Express. Here too, Kazakhs were the ringleaders, but were joined by Uighurs, 
Kirghiz, Uzbeks and Tatars. ‘The rioting apparently took place not only in Kazakh- 
inhabited areas but also in the Altai region of Sinkiang bordering on Outer 
Mongolia, Chinese lines of communication were disrupted, large bridges were 
blown up, and there were cases of arson and armed attack. Here too, it is con- 
sidered that the Soviet Union secretly supported the rebels and gave them arms. 
On January 17, 1963, Radio Taipeh also quoted Tien Chiung-chin, Chairman of 
the Commission on Mongolian and Tibetan Affairs of the Nationalist Chinese 
Government, as saying that in late 1962 there had been a large Moslem uprising 
on the Sinkiang-Tibet frontier, the Chinese having suffered heavy losses. 


A frequent cause of friction between Moscow and Peking is the flow of 
refugees from Sinkiang to Soviet territory. On July 6, 1963, the Italian news- 
paper J7 Messaggero reported that 60,000 Uighurs and Kazakhs had asked for 
political asylum in the USSR. In September of that year, the Soviet Communist 
Party leaders were accused in 2 Chinese governmental statement and an editorial 
in the Peking daily Jen Min Jib Pao of having incited tens of thousands of Sin- 
kiangese to flee to the USSR in the spring of 1962. The pertinent passage of the 
statement, which together with the editorial was in reply to an open letter of the 
Central Committee of the Soviet Communist Party to the Chinese leaders publish- 
ed on July 14, 1963, reads: 


From April to May 1962, the Soviet Communist Party leaders provoked, by 
means of promises and threats, some thousands of Chinese citizens to flee to the 
Soviet Union, acting through the Soviet government and representatives accredited 
in the Sinkiang region of China, who carried out large-scale subversive activity in 
the Ili district. Despite numerous protests and appeals by the Chinese government, 
the Soviet government, pleading a Soviet sense of justice and humanitarianism, has 
refused to repatriate these citizens. This affair has still not been settled. It is a mon- 
strous affair which has no precedent in relations between socialist countries.5 


At the beginning of last year, the influential Turkish newspaper Yeni Istanbul 
reported: 

An extra 60,000 Chinese soldiers have recently been shifted to the Sino-Soviet 
frontier in Eastern Turkestan. This measure by the Chinese government shows that 
the Chinese administration in Eastern Turkistan has still not succeeded in stop- 

ping the flow of Uighur and Kazakh refugees to the Soviet Union. 





5 Jen Min Jıb Pao, September 6, 1963. 
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The newspaper continued: 


But it is not only the problem of refugees that is disturbing the Peking leadership. 
The fact is that for several years now armed fighting between Uighurs, Kazakhs and 
other Turkish peoples on the one hand and the Chinese occupiers on the other has 
been going on in this region [i.e., Eastern Turkistan]. The partisan movement of the 
East Turkistan patriots continues to encompass not only the mountainous Tarbagatai 
area but the Ili valley and the districts of the large cities of Kashgar and Aq Su (Wen 
su) as well. According to the most conservative estimates, there are at least 40,000 
well-armed Uighur and Kazakh partisans operating on the territory of Eastern Turki- 
stan. They ambush and destroy Chinese garrisons, blow up bridges and railroad 
lines, derail Chinese troop trains....The Chinese command is forced to keep at 
least 100,000 soldiers here merely in order to protect its lines-of communication.® 


Indeed, under the yoke of the Chinese Communists, the Turkic population 
of Sinkiang really has no choice but to seek refuge in neighboring countries or 
take up arms. In Istanbul, refugees have set up a “National Center for the Libera- 
tion of Eastern Turkistan,” which has several times appealed to world opinion to 
protect the rights of the people of Eastern Turkistan and save it from total liquida- 
tion by the Chinese. At the beginning of last year, the Turkish newspaper Yeni 
Gazete wrote in this connection: 


. 


In an interview which he gave to a group of American journalists who had 
recently arrived in Istanbul, Chairman of the “National Center for the Liberation of 
Eastern Turkistan” Isa Yusuf Alptekin declared that the “National Center” intended 
to hand over the case of the illegal occupation of Eastern Turkistan by Chinese for 
examination by the United Nations. Isa Yusuf Alptekin accused the Peking govern- 
ment of the gravest crime against humanity, namely of genocide, of destroying 
population groups in Eastern Turkistan on racial, national and religious grounds. 
Alptekin also declared that Eastern Turkistan was being used by the Chinese as a 
testing ground for new atomic weapons.’ 


According to a later report based on information received by Alptekin from 
Turkic refugees from the USSR and China, Turkic partisans are operating in 
Sinkiang from bases in the Soviet Union. A former major general of the Chinese 
People’s Liberation Army, an Uighur by the name of Zunun Taipov, commands 
a 60,000-man-strong army from Alma-Ata. Taipov participated in a revolt against 
the Chinese back in 1944, when he was a regimental commander, and fled to the 
USSR when an uprising he himself had organized failed in 1963. Apparently a 
secret school exists in the Soviet Union where Turkic refugees are trained in 
partisan warfare and practical administration. Mounted partisans make constant 
incursions into Chinese territory. Since 1952, says the report, approximately 
300,000 Turks have fled from Sinkiang to the Soviet Union; previously, the 
stream of refugees had been in the opposite direction.® 

A letter by Taipov, incidentally, was published by /zvestiag in 1964, under the 
heading “On the Other Side of the Frontier.” Wrote Taipov: 

© Yeni Istanbul, January 9, 1966. 

? Yens Gazete, Istanbul, February 20, 1966. 

® Nene Zurcher Zeitung, February 3, 1967. 
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' It is a bitter thought that there, beyond the state frontier, thousands of my 
brothers—Uighurs and Kazakhs, Kirghiz and Mongolians—are being subjected to 
unbelievable persecution and repression... .I have seen how the Chinese leaders are 
behaving more and more despotically toward national minorities. Peking is not. - 
concealing its intention of sinicizing Sinkiang and sealing it off from its northern 
neighbor, the USSR, by a solid wall.® 


~ Taipov also accused the Chinese leaders‘of trying to disseminate ie 
literature in the USSR and of es ree on the Sino-Soviet border. - 


* 


The Soviet press has recently been publishing numerous accounts of life in 
Sinkiang under the Chinese by Turkic intellectuals who fled from this region. 
One such account, by the Kazakh writer Bukhar Tyshkanbayev, appeared in 
Literaturnaya gazeta under the heading “Unconcealed Chauvinism.” Tyshkan- 
bayev told how during a campaign to “overkaul the cadres” people had to prac- 
tice “self-revelation” for days on end; the outcome was that the overwhelming 
majority of native intellectuals were accused of “revisionism” and “nationalism” 
and sent to prison or else to corrective labor camps. Tyshkanbayev himself was 
in such a camp, and gives’a harrowing account of the conditions there: 


At dawn, we were roused from our hard plank-beds by the sound of a gong. 
Hungry and exhausted, we dragged ourselves off to work in a huddle, under surveil- 
lance. The whole day long we dug sand witk. ketmeny [Central Asian hoes]—simply 
dug away, without any purpose whatsoever. For lunch they doled us out a cup of 
foul soup each and then drove us off to work again....In my barracks “lived” 
virtually the entire Kazakh intelligentsia of Kuldja—artists, musicians, poets and 
teachers. Most of them had, like myself, spent some time in Kuomintang prisons.!® 


. Tyshkanbayev relates that, after his release from the camp, he was asked by 
the Chinese authorities to oppose publically the performance of Kazakh folk 
songs and plead for the disbandment of the Kazakh folk orchestra, and also 
compile a new literature textbook for Kazakh schools which would assert that 
the Kazakhs were of Chinese stock and had the same culture as the Chinese, so 
that it was impossible to make a distinction becween Chinese and Kazakh territory. 
Moreover, he says, Uighurs, Kazakhs and Kirghiz, who have inhabited what. is 
now the Sinkiang-Uighur Autonomous Region from time immemorial, are being 
forcibly resettled in the interior of China and eplaced by Chinese from the central 
and eastern provinces. 

Literaturnaya gazeta also published a report by the Kazakh poet A. Alimzhanov , 
entitled “The Tragic Story of a Slogan,” ™ the slogan being that once proclaimed 
by Mao according to which a “hundred flowers” were to be permitted to blossom “ 
in China.. In his introduction, Alimzhanov recollects that at a meeting of Asian 
writers in Delhi in 1956, the ‘head of the Sana delegation, expatiating on the 





° Tzvestia, September 13, 1964. 
10 Tuteraturnaya gazeta, September 26, 1963. 
11 Ibid., January 25, 1967. 
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salutary effect of the new ideological course on the cultural development of the 
national minorities in his country; cited as living examples the young and talented 
Kazakh prose writer Kazhykumar Shabdanov and the Uighur poet Ziya Samedi, 
both of whom lived in Sinkiang. Samedi himself recalls in the article what sub- 
sequently happened in Sinkiang: text books and other publications received by 
` local libraries and schools from the Soviet Central Asian republics were burnt, 
native teachers transferred, and native writers and poets placed under “special 
surveillance.” The “hundred: flowers” slogan, he says, in fact marked the be- 
ginning of a tragedy for the cultures of the national minorities in China, and was 
a prelude to the “cultural revolution.” Samedi also tells how Shabdanov was 
actually driven to suicide by Chinese “reeducation.” Formerly Board Chairman 
of the Sinkiang Writers’ Union, Samedi fled to the USSR, and is now a Bureau 
Member of the’ Kazakh Writers’ Union. Alimzhanov’s article also contains inside 
evidence of Chinese attempts to break the national spirit of the local peoples 
provided by Balkhash Bafin, a former Lieutenant Colonel in the Chinese People’s 
Liberation Army, a graduate of the Central National School in Peking, and holder 
of three Chinese orders and five military medals. Bafin, who fled to the USSR and 
is now working as a journalist in Kazakhstan, relates how Kazakh intellectuals 
in China were accused of trying to form a khanate uniting all the Kazakhs of 
China, Mongolia and the Soviet Union. This fable, says Bafin; was invented after 
the failure of a plan to get Kazakh, Uighur and Kirghiz intellectuals in Sinkiang 
to concoct a “new history” of their peoples which would demonstrate that they 
were ethnically Chinese. Moreover, according to Abdykadyr Abdurakhmanov, 
- a former Chinese citizen from Sinkiang also quoted by Alimzhanov, forcible 
` assimilation is being practiced in the province, with Kazakh, Uighur and Kirghiz 
girls being taken away from their parents and compelled to marry Chinese men 
under pain of death. Abdurakhmanov testifies that “Red Guard leaders insist that 
Chinese blood must predominate in the veins ‘of every person. The Red Guards 
cut off the tresses of women and girls and forbid them to wear national costume.” 


Uighur poet Abdulkhai Ruzi, a native of Kuldja, who before fleeing to the 
Soviet Union was a member of the Chinese Writers’ Union and head of the 
poetry section in Urumchi, told a TASS correspondent that “the Mao Tse-tung 
clique has turned Sinkiang into a prison for the small nations.” In Sinkiang, he 
said, one act of discrimination followed another. Contrary to Uighur wishes, the 
Arabic script had been replaced by a new Roman one unsuited to the phonetic 
peculiarities of the language. Uighur schoolchildren were prevented from studying 
the history of their own people, and instruction in Uighur institutions of higher 
education had to be given in Chinese. The publication of Uighur literature had 

. been drastically curtailed. Ninety percent of Uighur writers and poets were being 
subjected to repression, and Uighur concert and theater ensembles were being 
incorporated into Chinese ones.!? 

_ __A former Uighur member of the Chinese Academy of Sciences, Nizamedin 
Salikh, declared: 


ee ar TASS, February 10, 1967. 
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In implementing a policy of great-power chauvinism, the Chinese leaders have 

set themselves the task of forcibly assimilating the small peoples, depriving them of 

' their national characteristics, and engulfing them. My native Sinkiang has been 
inundated by millions of Chinese settlers from the central regions of China for this 


purpose.!? 


Shakir Gubarbakiyev, formerly chief editor of the Turkic-language journal 
The Sinkiang Liberation Army, said that of late the oppression of Moslems Had 
been intensified in Sinkiang. He noted, for example, that 


In Kuldja there were once about 150 mosques. Now only three are open, an 
Uighur, a Dungan, and an Uzbek one. The property of closed prayer houses has 
been confiscated. 

Recently, the Red Guards attacked a mosque in the Nilkha district where 
Cumanamaz [Friday prayers] were being celebrated. There were bloody clashes 
between these hooligans and the corigregation.14 


The persecution of Moslems in Communist China has called forth prai 
from abroad. A deputy of the Ceylonese parliament, for example, pròtested 
to a representative of the Chinese Embassy in. Colombo on behalf of Singhalese 
Moslems. 15 

The steady migration of the indigenous population of Sinkiang to Soviet 
territory is not the result of any special predilection for the Soviet system, but 
rather a choice of the lesser of two evils. The privations and hardships accom- 
panying collectivization and industrialization are already a thing of the past on 
the Soviet side of the border, whereas in China they are still harsh realities. 
Consequently, notwithstanding the disadvantages which the Soviet system has , 
for the national minorities in Soviet Kazakhstan and the Central Asian republics, 
these minorities are far better off, especially in the economic, cultural and legal 
respects, than their brothers in a Sinkiang racked by the “cultural revolution.” 


Sinkiang is now sandwiched between two Communist superpowers locked in ` 
a bitter conflict in which ideological, political, national and racial factors are 
intermingled. This remote area, which never belonged to thé USSR or its pre- 
decessor, Tsarist Russia, and had the status of a colonial province under China, 
is important to both countries for strategic reasons. China needs Sinkiang partic- 
ularly for her atomic missile development, while for the USSR, acquisition of ` 
the region would mean additional possibilities for land communication with 
India via Tibet and circumventing Pakistan. Should there ever be an outbreak of 
armed hostilities between the USSR and China, Sinkiang would certainly be the 
major scene of action. 





13 Ibid, 
14 Ibid. 
18 Kaxakbıtanskaya pravda, Alma-Ata, February 18, i967. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


Domestic Affairs 


The USSR in Jubilee Year 


On January 8 of this year, a lengthy resolution of the Central Committee of 
the Soviet Communist Party on the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
October revolution was published by Pravda. This forecast a world victory for 
Communism over capitalism, and listed the successes which the Soviet regime 
had chalked up during its existence. 


That the’ USSR, thanks to constant sacrifices on the part of virtually the 
entire population, has come a long way in fifty years of Communism cannot be 
denied. It has become the world’s second largest industrial power, as well as the 
political counterweight to the leader of the free world, the USA. While such 
achievements will doubtlessly continue to be thoroughly exploited by Soviet 
propaganda in jubilee year, it can hardly be expected that anything will be said 
on the somewhat paradoxical circumstance that ever since Stalin’s death, and 
particularly since the dictator was posthumously debunked by Khrushchev, 
Moscow has been slowly but surely losing its position as center of the world 
Communist movement which it had assumed upon the establishment of the 
Comintern on the heels of the Revolution. A major factor in this development 
was taken up in a resolution adopted at a plenary meeting of the Party Central 
Committee last December, of which the following is an excerpt: 


Recent events in China, such as the resolutions of the Eleventh Plenary Meeting 
of the Central Committee of the Chinese Communist Party, testify that the great- 
power, anti-Soviet policy of Mao Tse-tung and his group has entered a new and 
dangerous phase. The course which the present leaders of the Chinese Communist 
Party are pursuing on the international arena, their policy in respect of the socialist 
countries, their hostile campaign against our Party and the Soviet people, and their 
schismatic activities in the world Communist movement, all have nothing i in com- 
mon with Marxism-Leninism.! 


These lines, coupled with the mass demonsträtions which took place in front 
of the Soviet Embassy in Peking in January and February, and the demands of 
the Red Guards and Chinese military men that the “governing Moscow clique” 
be put before a firing squad, would appear to indicate that'a final break between 
the USSR and China will not be long in coming. Indeed, on February 16, Pravda 
openly accused the “Mao group” of trying to engineer such a break by making 
territorial claims on the USSR and stirring up chauvinistic sentiments among the 
Chinese population. In respect of the anti-Soviet outbursts of the Chinese, the 
newspaper writes that “never, the period of war and outright armed aggression 
excluded, has such a furious campaign been waged against the Soviet Union.” 


1 See, for example, Partimaya zbizn, 1966, No. 24, p. 7. 
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These Soviet reproaches, however, cannot conceal the fact that the Kremlin 
cannot boast of a single leader of Mao’s stature, that the Soviet leaders have 
suffered a considerable loss of prestige in the wola Communist arena, and that 
world Communism is divided, almost one half of its members, namely 23,000,000, 
being Chinese citizens. 


Not only China, however, is responsible for the Soviet Communist Party’s 
loss of prestige in the international Communist movement. During the last two 
decades, the Kremlin’s influence in Eastern Europe has also waned considerably. 
Albania, having left the Soviet sphere of influence and chosen Communist China 
as her patron and model, has for the past seven years been in a state of grave 
conflict with the USSR. Other Eastern European countries, first and foremost 
Rumania, have been successfully exploiting the Sino-Soviet conflict in order to 
enhance their political and economic freedom. In jubilee year, Moscow’s voice 
no longer thunders across Eastern Europe with its previous authority. 

Moscow’s policy on Vietnam also remains highly inconsistent. Having pro- 
claimed on numerous occasions that the countries of the socialist camp were 
inviolable under the Soviet “atomic umbrella,” the Kremlin leaders are giving 
only lukewarm support to hard-pressed North Vietnam, thereby suffering a 
constant loss of face both in the Communist camp at large as well as in countries 
engaged in “national liberation struggles.” 


The jubilee resolution mentioned at the beginning of this article lists as the 
six major achievements of half a century of Soviet rule: the creation of a large-scale 
socialist industry; the implementation of Lenin’s rural “cooperative plan”; a 
considerable increase in the standard of living; the carrying out of a cultural 
revolution; the enhancement of the nation’s social, political and ideological 
unity; and the birth of a “new man.” With the possible exception of the fourth, 
these are dubious claims indeed. 


Taking the first of these, there is no doubt that the USSR has succeeded in 
building up a powerful and diversified war industry, which is a match for the 
USA in space rocketry and probably very nearly so in research into the use of 
atomic power. Undue emphasis on the development of the war and heavy in- 
dustries, however, has created grave disproportions in the entire Soviet economy, 
which no amount of reform has been able to remedy. The Soviet system has 
shown that it is very good for producing formidable weaponry, but quite in- 
capable of turning out consumer goods in sufficient quantity and quality. A 

-Sidelight on the meager influence of Soviet industry on general living standards 
was given by a recent letter sent in by a reader to the journal Sovetsky ekran, which 
complained that “there are very many places in our country where there is not 
even electric light, let alone television.”® Soviet industry, moreover, continues 
to lag behind the world as regards modernization. In an age of atomic power 
and electronics, even the Soviet armed forces still have vast quantities of obsolete 
equipment in service. In an attempt to justify this state of affairs, the journal 
Kommunist vooruzhennykh sil explained that the problem of skillfully combining 


2 Sovetsky ekran, 1966, No. 10, p. 8. 
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new with relatively old military equipment has a moräl-educational aspect as 
well as a military-technical one.® 


The second claim, namely the implementation of Lenin’s rural “coopera- 
tive plan,” is equally dubious. The chronic inefficiency of Soviet agriculture 
derives from the shortcomings of the. system of collective and state farms, and 
despite the negligible proportion of agricultural land which they occupy, the 
privately farmed plots account for an even greater share of the total domestic 
sale of such products as milk, butter, eggs, meat and ee in jubilee year 
than they did under Stalin. 


As regards the proudly proclaimed enhancement of the nation’s ‘social, political 
and ideological unity, this exists in the USSR only in propaganda slogans. ‘The 
social privileges and material advantages of the ruling minority form a sharp 
contrast with the low standard of living and meager social rights enjoyed by the 
bulk of the working population and a considerable section of the intelligentsia. 
This inequality is condemned, ‘not without reason, both in Chinese propaganda 
as well as in the Soviet press, which also notes one of its consequences: 


It would obviously be a mistake to think that the psychology of a socialist 
society is homogeneous. Inasmuch as it is formed as an immediate reflection of the 
objective conditions of existence of individuals (who under socialism are charac- 

` terized by certain differences as regards position), psychological differences inevitably 
ı arise between the representatives of the various social groups in our society... 


The psychological traits of the classes and social groups in a socialist society are 
highly variegated. They are realities which are retained for fairly long periods in 
the minds of youngsters entering the army. These traits are sometimes positive, 
sometimes negative.* 


The claim to political and te unity, moreover, is contradicted by 
constant references in the Soviet press to the need to wage a constant fight against 
manifestations of “bourgeois” ideology among the population, particularly 
among the younger generation, and to the difficulties being experienced in 
putting across the Communist ideology. Kommunist vooruzhennykh sil observed in 
this connection that 


... the ability of this or that ideology to penetrate into the minds of the masses is 
not only dependent on its character, on its class content. If this were all there was 
to it, ideological warfare would be pointless: the progressive ideology would 
always come out on top without any special effort being made. In fact, however, 
the situation is very much more complicated. 


Implanting an ideology in people’s minds is a complex and ie 
process. In many respects, the effectiveness of the influence of an ideology on the 
formation of moral-political qualities depends on the psychological mae charac- 
teristic of the representatives of one or the other class or social group . 

3 Kommunist vooruzbennykb sil, 1966, No. 17, p. 12. 
4 Ibid., 1965, No. 24, p. 17. 
5 Ibid., pp. 16-17. 
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The journal added: 


Even in our society ... the negative elements and traits present in the psy- 
chology of some members are making the acceptance of the ideas of Communism 
difficult.¢ 


Characteristic of the political thinking of today’s Soviet youth is its criticism 
of the classic Communist thesis of the progressive nature of class warfare. Thus, 
in a discussion organized by the newspaper Komsomolskaya pravda on the theme 
of “Youth and Social Progress,” a young driver asks: 


Can class warfare be said to be the mainspring of social progress now that the 
dividing line between the replete and the hungry is becoming more and more 
indistinct, and in some capitalist countries the workers are driving about in their 
own automobiles?” l 


This quotation is also significant in respect of the statement made in the 
Party Central Committee’s resolution that fifty years of Communist rule have 
brought about a major improvement in the Soviet people’s standard of living. 
Although there is no doubt that'the standard of living in the Soviet Union has 
risen considerably during the period in question, particularly since Stalin’s death, 
it still lags far behind that of even the East European countries, let alone many 
capitalist countries, and shows wide variations. While the ruling class can permit 
itself numerous luxuries, even skilled workers often live under miserable con- 
ditions, existing on a diet of bread, porridge, tomatoes, water-melons and potatoes, 
sometimes’ even without oil. Indeed, Communism has so far failed to give the 
Soviet people the tolerable standard of living which would doubtless have been 
achieved under a more reasonable political system. 


Finally, we come to what the Party regards as its greatest achievement, namely 
the creation of a “new man,” i.e., a man governed in his actions by the “moral 
code” of Communism. In fact, it is here that Soviet domestic policy has suffered 
its greatest defeat. The “new man” has failed to materialize, and the’ “moral 
code” of Communism has consequently been forced to borrow extensively from 
traditional teligious and moral codes embracing all humanity, which is a de- 
pasture from classical Marxism-Leninism. (Engels maintained that each historical 
period had its own morality, while Lenin denied outright that a universal moral 
code existed at all.) The present Soviet leaders are particularly concerned at the 
way in which the younger generation is failing to fit in with the Party’s plans. 
Typical in this respect is a leading article published last July in Kommunist vooru- 
zhennykh sil, which was devoted to the just concluded Fifteenth Komsomol Con- 
gress. Here we are told: 

~ A certain section of youth does not have the knowledge or conviction necessary 
to comprehend fully the complex state of class warfare at the present stage. There 
are some who show parasitic inclinations, a desire to get a little more out of society 
and give a little less in return, to bypass seething life and forget their own obli- 





© Ibid., p. 18. 
1 Komsomolskaya pravda, January 19, 1967. 
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gations. In the present keen battle between two ideologies, bourgeois propaganda 
is naturally striving to discover and win over such people first and foremost.® 


Soviet youth, although its future role is unclear, is indeed highly critical of 
the ideals and values of its fathers and gtandfathers who accomplished and 
defended the Revolution and fought the Germans in the last war. At long last, 
the Soviet press is openly admiitting this fact: 


There was a time when we did not want to recognize the “fathers and sons 
problem” under any circumstances. We regarded it as an almost criminal mani- 
festation. One can, of course, refuse to recognize a problem, one can “abolish” it, 
so to speak. But this does not mean that it ceases to exist.® 


In fact, as is confirmed in the Soviet press and Soviet literature, the “new 
man,” despite being carefully screened from Western “bourgeois” influence, 
tends to think of himself as a citizen of the world, and particularly if he is young, 
to show a keen interest in the Western way of life (some young Soviets have a 
predilection for American nicknames) and Western philosophical trends. 


The reaction of the Kremlin is to place its stake on educating Soviet youth 
in a spirit of Russian patriotism, a quality on which it relied heavily during the 
dark early days of World War II. We find, for example, a march officially rec- 
ommended for the élite strategic missile forces with the following refrain: 

Our dear Russia knows 
That in summer heat and snow 


We shall cherish our native land 
From the Kuriles to the Carpathians.1° 


Equally typical are the following lines from a new song recommended 
last year in the journal Molodezhnaya estrada, published by the Komsomol Central 
Comniittee’s “Molodaya gvardiya” publishing house: 

In’ cach heart valor abounds 
And today, as in years gone by, 
You can firmly rely on us: 

We are your soldiers, Russia.t! 


The fact that such stereotyped, made-to-measure patriotic verse has to be 
recommended by the Komsomol Central Committee and its press organs strongly 
suggests that nationalist’ sentiments are on the wane among Soviet Russian 
youth. Not without reason was the post of deputy director for patriotic education 
introduced at Soviet secondary schools in 1965. Such a measure would have 
been absolutely superfluous during the penoa of resurgent Pam in World 
War I. 


Sentiments of quite a different character were expressed in a novel entitled 
On a Mustard Seed by the young Soviet writer Maya Ganina, which ends: 





8 Kommunist vooruzbennykb sil, 1966, No. 13, p. 5. 
9 Iskusstvo kino, 1966, No. 10, p. 14. 

10 Sosstrky roin, 1966, No. 16, p. 49. 

11 Molodexbnaya estrada, 1966, No. 6, p. 70. 


A miracle of nature, the living man lay cupped in his palm, like Adam in God’s 
palm ... if by some criminal recklessness the Earth should be shaken by an ex- 
plosion, thete, away from centers of population, a tiny dark-eyed seed with a spot 
between its brows would survive unscathed. It would survive and germinate, and 
once more crops would be borne by the cornfield of Russia.1? 


The Party Central Committee’s jubilee resolution, aside from its extravagant 
claims, expresses “chagrin” over the “losses, temporary setbacks and errors” in 
the Party’s past and present political record, stressing that “not a few” problems 
in both domestic and foreign policy remained unsolved. Indeed, jubilee year sees 
the Soviet Union celebrating the October Revolution ‘under circumstances quite 
different from those doubtless predicted by the more optimistic of the old 


revolutionaries. 
Y. M. arin 


The Economy 
The Soviet Copper Industry 


The copper industry occupies a leading position in Soviet non-ferrous metal- 
lurgy, which has ‘a long and chequered history. 

Even in the early part of the eighteenth century there were 4 number of small 
copper mills in operation in Russia, which together accounted for about 3,000 
tons of the total world output of 15,000 tons. In the middle of the century, Russia 
changed from an importer to an exporter of copper, and in the early nineteenth - 
century her copper exports reached 4,000—5,000 tons.? 


However, despite brief, isolated boom periods, the non-ferrous metals 
industry both in and outside Russia long remained of secondary importance. 
Only in the latter half of the nineteenth century did its role increase. Its develop- 
ment in Russia was hampered by insufficient prospecting, limited raw materials, 
and the-low level of labor productivity. This meant that the sale price of indige- 
nous non-ferrous metals was relatively high, and despite high customs dues 
considerably exceeded that of imported metals, which consequently came to 
satisfy a sizeable proportion of domestic requirements. In 1913, for example, 
Russia’s copper output was 33,700 tons, and her imports 7,900 tons.* 


„, During World War, I, copper production in Russia, in contrast to the West, 
experienced a decline, reaching a low of 14,000 tons. After the Revolution, 
development of the non-ferrous metals industry as a whole did not begin to pick 
up in in’ Soviet Russia until 1928.3 


Buy Moskva, 1966, No. 10, p. 112. 

1 5. A. Pervushin, S. Y. Rachkovsky, T. D. Bykova, S. Y. Golbraikh and R. D. Malinova, Ekonomika 
tsreinor metallurgii SSSR. (The Economics of Non-Ferrous Metallurgy i in the USSR), Moscow, 1964, p. 19. 

* Thid., p. 20. 
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-There are unfortunately no precise official figures on the development of the 
Soviet non-ferrous metals industry since the Revolution. Soviet sources generally 
confine themselves to vague statements such as that present production is “tens 
of times” greater than the pre-Revolutionary record. Western estimates put 
Soviet refined copper production in: 1964 at 770,000 tons, or rather more than 
half the US figure of 1,247,000 tons.5 At.any rate, the structure of non-ferrous 
metals production is different in the USSR from what it is in the USA and leading 
Western European countries. A Soviet source, for example, having noted that in 
1961 aluminum accounted for 29.6 percent of total non-ferrous metals production 
in the “capitalist” countries, copper 29.4 percent, zinc 22.5 percent, lead 16.8 
percent, nickel and tin together 1.5 percent, and rare elements approximately 1 
percent, commented that in the USSR the shares of aluminum and lead were 
greater, and those of copper, zinc and magnesium smaller.® It is also observed 
that in respect of value of production and volume of capital expenditure, the 
metallurgical (i.e., smelting) and metalworking industries are of greater, and the 
mining and concentrating industry of lesser significance in leading non- 
Communist countries than in the USSR. This circumstance is largely attributed to 
‚the fact that the Soviet non-ferrous metals industry employs indigenous rather 
than imported raw materials.” 


* 


‚. The Soviet copper industry is concentrated largely in the Urals, Kazakhstan, 
Uzbekistan and Armenia. Prior to the Revolution, the Urals was the most im- 
portant region as regards both known resources and volume of production. The 
„ period immediately preceding World War I saw the construction or modernization 
‘of several copper plants in the area. For a long time, the Urals copper industry 
‚was based on deposits which, although containing comparatively rich ore (copper 
pyrites), were limited-in size. As a result, shortly before the Revolution, some enter- 
prises, such as the Karabash copper plant, had to begin using less rich sulfur pyrites, 
the vast deposits of which, however, were inadequately exploited since they had 
_ been insufficiently surveyed. In the nineteen-twenties and thirties, large deposits 
were discovered in a belt running down the eastern side of the Urals. The most 
important of these are the Krasnouralsk and Kirovograd groups of deposits, 
- followed by the Karabash (in the north of the Chelyabinsk Oblast), Blyava (in 
the east of the Orenburg Oblast), Sibai, Uchaly, Tanalyk-Baimak (in southeast 
Bashkiria), Degtyarsk (west of Sverdlovsk) and Volkovskoye (near Krasnouralsk) 
deposits. A sharp increase in the area’s known copper reserves came with the 
discovery some years ago of the Gai deposit (Orenburg Oblast), whose ore has a 
copper content of up to 10 percent. Large smelting plants have recently been built 
` at Sredneuralsk, Krasnouralsk and Mednogorsk, based on the Degtyarsk, oe 


4 Thid. 

5 Britannica Book of the Year, 1966, published by Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., Chicago/Toronto/ 
London/Geneva/Sydney/Tokyo/Manila, 1966, p. 543. 
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nouralsk and Blyava deposits respectively, while a large mining and concentrating 
combine is under construction at Gai (its first stage has already been put into 
operation). The smelting plants at Kirovograd and Karabash have also been 
expanded. As a result, although the Urals ncw lags far behind Kazakhstan in 
respect of copper reserves, it continues to be the USSR’s major copper-smelting 
region. In the Central Urals, moreover, certain smelting plants are being forced 
to bring in copper concentrates from the Southern Urals and even from far-away 
Dzhezkazgan (Kazakhstan), since smelting capacity has outstripped the develop- 
ment of local deposits. Finally, it may be mentioned that the Urals has long been 
a major electrolytic copper refining center; at present, the capacity of the Kyshtym 
Electrolytic Plant in the Chelyabinsk Oblast is being expanded. 

Kazakhstan, as we have already intimated, occupies first place in the Soviet 
Union in respect of copper mining and second place in respect of copper smelting. 
Over half the USSR’s known copper resources are located in this vast area. There 
are huge deposits of coppet-porphyry ores at Kounrad (on the northern shores of 
Lake Balkhash) and Bozshakul, near the South Siberian Railroad between 
Tselinograd and Pavlodar. Although such ores have an extremely low copper 
content (0.41.5 percent),® they are generally concentrated in a small area. Copper- ` 
porphyry ores, moreover, have the advantages that they can be simply and cheaply 
extracted by open-cast working and processed in highly efficient reverbatory 
furnaces. They also contain such rare metals as molybdenum, which reduces the 
prime cost of the copper. The Kounrad deposit constitutes the raw material base 
of the Balkhash Copper Plant. The mine itself is one of the largest of its kind in 
the world. 

The largest copper reserves not only of Kazakhstan but the whole of the 
USSR are a group of sixteen deposits in the Dzhezkazgan area, where before the 
war sandstones having an even higher copper content than porphyry ores were 
discovered. These deposits are shallow-lying, in places reaching the surface, and 
can thus be partially exploited by open-cast working, while their considerable 
thickness, which frequently exceeds fifteen meters, makes it possible for high- 
efficiency mining, extraction and conveyor systems to be used. The enclosing 
rock, moreover, is self-supporting, and the afflux of ground water negligible. As 
a result of these and other factors, capital investment and smelting costs are 
comparatively low. One of the first steps taken to open up these deposits was the 
construction of a railroad spur from Dzhezkazgan to Neldy, on the Karaganda- 
Balkhash line. Although there is a smelting plant at Karsakpai, until recently ore 
and concentrate had to be shipped out to smelting plants at Balkhash and as far 
away as the Urals. Now, however, a combine is under construction at Dzhez- 
kazgan, comprising a smelting plant, concentration plants, and several pits and 
quarries, A special concentrating system has been devised for this combine which 
yields concentrate with a copper content of 36 instead of 18 percent as previously.® 
In East Kazakhstan, there is a copper-smelting plant on the river Irtysh. 

® A. D. Breiterman, Ekonomicheskaya geografiya SSSR (The Economic Geography of the USSR), 


2nd ed., Moscow, 1965, p. 248. 
° Ibid., p. 251. 
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In the Uzbek SSR, under the Soviet regime, a large deposit of copper-porphyry 
ore was discovered at Almalyk, 80 kilometers south of Tashkent between the 
rivers Angren and Syr-Darya. One of the largest copper-ore deposits in the 
USSR, the Almalyk deposit is exploited by a polymetallic combine built during 
the recent Seven-Year Plan. The region enjoys favorable conditions for develop- 
ment, being first of all flat, and secondly close to the Angren coalfields, water and 
hydroelectric power supplies, and the railroad. 

Uzbek (like Kazakh) copper ores have a low sulfur and a high alumina content, 
which calls for a smelting technique different from that used in the Urals. 


Like the Urals, ‘Transcaucasia belongs to the traditional copper-producing 
regions of the USSR. At the present time, the Transcaucasian copper industry 
is concentrated largely in Armenia, whose reserves of copper ore are estimated 
at 35,000,000 tons, or ten percent of the total for the USSR as a whole. There is 
a major deposit at Alaverdi, where a copper-chemical combine is in operation, 
and several others in the south-east of the republic, including the Kafan group 
and the Agarak copper-porphyry deposit. In the same area, one of the largest 
copper-molybdenum deposits in the USSR has been discovered at Kadzharan, the 
molybdenum content of the ore being exceptionally high. A copper combine at 
Kafan ships out concentrate by rail to be smelted in Alaverdi, and copper- 
molybdenum combines are under construction at Agarak and Kadzharan. 

Copper is also produced in other regions of the USSR, e. g., at nickel combines 
in Monchegorsk, on the Kola Peninsula, and Norilsk, in the north of the Krasno- 
yarsk Krai. In addition, vast deposits have recently been discovered in the Chita 
Oblast (the Uda-Kan, estimated to contain over 30 percent of the USSR’s copper 
ore reserves), and the Northern Caucasus (in the central portion of this area, and 
along the middle reaches of the rivers Urup and Bolshaya Laba). 


At present, there is a discrepancy between the location of the Soviet Union’s 
copper deposits and that of its smelting plants. This, however, is gradually being 
removed by the accelerated development of Kazakhstan’s copper-smelting 
capacity and the emergence of Uzbekistan as a copper producer, which means, of 
course, that the share of the Urals in the USSR’s total copper production is on 
the wane. In 1965, the eastern regions of the USSR accounted for nearly 88 
percent of the country’s total refined copper production. 1° 


* 


In the USSR, some 42—48 percent of total copper consumption is accounted 
for by the electrical and radio engineering industries, although there is a slight 
tendency to use aluminum as a substitute. The second largest consumer is the 
metal-working industry, in particular the machine- and instrument-building 
sector, which alone accounts for a further 35-37 percent, in the form of rolled 
copper and brass and bronze. An average of 16 kilograms of rolled copper and 
up to 50 kilograms of rolled brass are used in the construction of an automobile, 





10 Ibid., p. 252. 
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for example, and 600 kilograms of rolled copper for an electric furnace, while a 
set of electrical equipment for an ordinary diesel locomotive requires the use of 
3,750 kilograms of copper, and a set for a main-line electric locomotive 9,540 
kilograms.14 Increasing amounts of copper are being consumed by the booming 
electronics industry, and plans to boost aluminum production will mean that 
more copper for rolled aluminum will be required. All these sectors combined 
consume over 90 percent of the copper usec in the USSR, the remainder being 
employed for copper powders for the printing industry, coppery pig. iron, 
additives for bearing alloys, and copper-containing chemical preparations. ' 


The electrification goals set by the Twenty-Second Party Congress resulted 
in a vast increase in the demand for copper, while the accelerated pace of machine- 
building called for by the 1959—65 Seven-Yezr Plan raised the demand for copper 
alloys by 60—80 percent. However, the target accordingly set under the plan of 
increasing copper production by 60—70 percent was evidently not reached. This, 
at any rate, is the implication of the dismissa_ in the first half of 1966 of the First 
Secretary of the Armenian Party Central Committee, Y. N. Zarobyan, primarily 
for resisting the demand of the State Planning Committee (Gosplan) to boost the 
republic’s copper output by 30 percent. A further indication is that when President 
Johnson ordered, at about the same time, the release of a further 200,000 tons 
of copper from state reserves in order to alleviate the acute shortage being 
experienced by major consumer countries, he named the USSR as belonging to 
this category. 


The current Five-Year Plan, covering the pea 1966~70, also envisages a 
60-70 percent increase in copper production. If this is to be achieved, new enter- 
prises will have to be built and existing ones reconstructed. Under the plan, the 
following is to be accomplished: 


Urals. Completion of construction of Gai ‘and Uchaly pP inne and 
-concentrating combines. 


Kazakhstan. Commissioning, in 1967, or Sayak mine (to supply Balkhash 
copper combine), and Dzhezkazgan copper-smelting and -electrowinning plant. 


Altai Region. Completion of first stages of Nikolayev and Orlov mining and 
concentrating combines. 


Armenia. Completion of reconstruction of Kafan mining and, concentrating 
and Alaverdi mining and chemical combines. Expansion ‘of Razdan mining and 
chemical combine. Doubling of rate of construction of Kadzharan copper and 
molybdenum combine. 


Northern Caucasus. Expansion of Urup and Madneul zung and concentrating 
combines. 


Eastern Siberia. Preparation of Uda-Kan copper deposits for exploitation. ’ 
Intensification of exploitation of Talnak deposit (in north of Krasnoyarsk Krai). 





4. Pervushin es al., op. cit., p. 35. 
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The plan also calls for continued plant modernization, the comprehensive 
mechanization of most of the country’s copper mines, including extensive use of 
self-propelled machines, and the comprehensive automation of the Gai mining 
and concentrating combine and the Dzhezkazgan plant both now under con- 
struction. Up to now, however, construction and installation work in the entire 
Soviet non-ferrous metals industry has been characterized by delays and sloppy 
workmanship, and there have also been delays in bringing new capacities into 
operation, all of which has tied up a considerable amount of capital investment. 
The principal causes of these shortcomings have been grave miscalculations by 
research and planning organizations and a lack of qualified personnel. Petr 
Lomako, Minister of Non-Ferrous Metallurgy, had a lot to say about this in an 
article entitled “Greet the Twenty-Third Congress of the CPSU with New 
Successes in the Production of Non-Ferrous and Rare Metals,” published in 
January of last year in the journal T’weinye metally. Here Lomako held up as a 
negative example to all those holding responsible positions in the field of non- 
ferrous metallurgy the planning, construction and bringing into operation of 
roasting and sulfuric acid shops at the Sredneuralsk copper-smelting plant.™* 
Among further obstacles to fulfillment of the copper industry’s Five-Year Plan 
assignments which were noted by Lomako were delays, due to indifference on 
the part of Ministry officials, in exploiting such new technological developments 
as the use of oxygen to intensify metallurgical processes,13 and low extraction 
indices, which had been responsible for the under-delivery of tens of thousands 
of tons of non-ferrous metals to the state during the Seven-Year Plan. The 
Minister here singled out the enterprises at Almalyk and Dzhezkazgan for their 
extremely low extraction indices on oxidized copper ores.14 


In view of these and other shortcomings, it is doubtful whether the Soviet 
copper industry’s plan assignments will be fulfilled on schedule. 


G. A. Vvedensky 





12 Toyeinye metally, 1966, No. 1, p. 3. 
13 Ibid., p. 4. 
14 Thid., p. 5. 
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REVIEWS 


The Periodical Press 


As one of the most important weapons in consolidating its power and imple- 
menting its political and economic plans, the Soviet Communist Party sees 
indoctrination of the masses by means of so-called emotional propaganda via the 
various art forms, first and foremost literature, whose impact is the most wide- 
spread of all. A recent Kommunist editorial prompted by the Fourth Congress of 
the USSR Writers’ Union held at the end of May accordingly bears the title 
“The Lofty Mission of Soviet Literature.” Here it is declared that 


The successes of Soviet literature are known throughout-the world. Born in 
the fire of revolution, it opened a new era in the development of human art, reflected 
the world-historical experience of the revolutionary transformation of society, and - 
became the standard-bearer of the ideas of Communism, freedom, peace and 
social progress. It is this that has been responsible for the world-wide significance 
of Soviet literature referred to at the congress by representatives of the literatures 
of both socialist and capitalist countries. By izs example, our literature has helped 
to engender socialist realism throughout world literature (Kommunist, 1967, No. 9, 
pages 34). 


It is further maintained that the Soviet writer of today is a product of Marxist- 
Leninist thinking, of devotion to the Communist Party and its ideology. In the 
view of the editors, “the basic ideological and aesthetic principles of Soviet 
literature have honorably passed the test of history.” We are then told that 


The main achievement of the literature of the thirties consists in the fact that... 
it reflected-the high drama of creation, of socialist construction and the flowering 
of personality connected with it (ibid., page 5). 


The false uplift characteristic of Soviet literature is also present in the Kom- 
munist editorial; which is hardly surprising in view of the fact that the subject 
of the editorial is a congress which took place in jubilee year and hence had the 
function of drawing up a balance sheet for its particular sphere. The congress 
was naturally preceded by long and careful preparations. Besides the customary 
campaign of political indoctrination, use was made of high awards. In February 
of this year, a large group of writers received the title of Hero of Socialist Labor, 
and on the eve of the congress, the Writers’ Union itself was awarded the Order 
of Lenin, all of which was to underscore the solemn, noble character of the 
congress and the authority of the Union’s leadership. Another feature of the 
congress was that it was for the first time confined to one particular theme, 
literature being regarded merely as a contributor to Communist construction. 
The contributions made, moreover, looked back rather than forward. This was 
particularly evident in the case of the two main reports, namely those by G. 
Markov, on Soviet prose, and M. 'Dudin, on Soviet verse. The tendentious 
nature of these two lengthy reports was equally evident. Markov, for example, 
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in his review of fifty years of Soviet prose, mentioned no less than 150 names, but 
omitted those of such prominent writers as Yury Olesha, Isaak Babel, Boris 
Pasternak, Mikhail Bulgakov, Mikhail Zoshchenko, Ilya If, Aleksei Tolstoy, 
Yury Tynyanov, Vsevolod Ivanov, Sergei Sergeyev-Tsensky, Mikhail Prishvin 
and Boris Pilnyak. In the same way he failed to make any mention of such out- 
standing representatives of the younger generation of Soviet writers as Aleksandr 
' Solzhenitsyn, Viktor Nekrasov, Vladimir Dudintsev and Aleksandr Yashin. 
Markov, however, was outdone by the second speaker, Dudin, who named 180 
Soviet poets and poetesses, but passed over in silence Anna Akhmatova, Osip 
Mandelshtam, Marina Tsvetayev, Valery Bryusov, Maksimilian Voloshin and 
many others, simply because they had nothing to say on Communist construction. 
The Kommunist editorial, moreover, extends even this lengthy list to include 
further writers who had written to the Party’s liking on the subject of collective 
farms, industrial enterprises, Party organizations and the like. The principal 
theme of Soviet literature at the present stage is defined as “the heroism of modern 
creation,...the life of a people which has embarked on the extended construction 
of Communism.” At the same time, it is declared, “international themes are 
being actively worked over, the conflict between progressive forces and the 
forces of reaction on the international arena is being reflected.” (Page 6.) 


. The tenor of the editorial is reechoed later in the issue, in an article by Y. 
Lukin entitled “V. I. Lenin on the New Type of Artist,” whose main point is that 


The revolutionary movement of the proletariat, ‘the socialist transformations 
in the country, the birth of a new reader, have produced a sew type of artist. For 
many, this formation process was naturally far from simple (page 47). 


On the basis of quotations from Lenin, in which Lukin’s article abounds, the 
following definition is given of the present-day “socialist” artist: 


The socialist artist cannot be a simple recorder of facts. He is a stranger both 
to dispassionate genre writing and contemplative perception of reality, as well as 
to simplifying the tasks of art in such as way as to reduce them to merely illustrating 
various situations or noting external features of modern life. 

The socialist artist is an innovator, for him the decisive factor is what is mew 
in reality. His point of departure is that which is rooted, embedded in life and takes 
on flesh and blood in the real actions and achievements of the people (page 51). 


Thus, the Soviet Party press is enthusiastically hailing the unity demonstrated 
at the congress in the form of subordination.on the part of the writers to the 
Party’s demands, to the requirements of Communist construction. This illusion 
of unity, however, quickly crumbles when we look behind the scenes. We find, 
for example, that Solzhenitsyn, having been prevented from addressing the 
delegates in person, wrote a letter to the congress complaining of the oppressive 
measures, including rigid censorship, which were being directed against him 
and his colleagues. Solzhenitsyn gave a detailed account of how he himself had 
recently been subjected to several searches by the state security authorities during 
the course of which completed manuscripts, diaries and even personal documents 
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had been removed. He also listed several works which he had sent to various 
Soviet publishing houses without even having received an acknowledgement of 
receipt. Although the letter was naturally not published in the Soviet Union, this 
despite the insistence of several of Solzhenitsyn’s fellow writers, one may assume 
that it was discussed at a closed session of the congress, if only for the purpose 
of organizing a counter-attack against its courageous author. 

There were two particularly interesting passages in Mikhail Sholokhov’s 
congress speech. Sholokhov, it should be explained, has been playing the role 
of a Party literary spokesman ever since the Second Congress of the Writers’ 
Union; from an ostensibly liberal standpoint, he lambastes the most independ- 
ently-minded writers, and systematically crushes the young and progressive 
elements. First of all, Sholokhov rebuked Ilya Ehrenburg for having gone off 
to Italy on the day before the congress began, even going so far as to ascribe the 
failure of forty delegates to appear at the congress to Ehrenburg’s bad example. 
Secondly, Sholokhov noted the extremely poor representation of the younger 
generation among the delegates. Only 12.2 percent of the writers attending the 
Fourth Congress, he said, were aged 40 and under, as against 71 percent at the 
Second Congress. 7 

Solzhenitsyn’s bold letter, the boycott of the congress by a significant group 
of writers, and the preponderance of the older generation at the congress, all 
testify to the troubled state of the Soviet literary front. The conflict between the 
progressive writers and the Party, in fact, is becoming worse and worse. 


A. Gayev 


China und die “Barbaren” 


By Kuo HEnc-yü 
Published by Verlag Gunther Neske, Pfullingen, 1967, 247 pp. 


Did Chinese Communism grow up on Chinese soil, or was it imposed from 
outside? Can Mao Tse-tung in any way be considered a successor to Confucius 
and the Chinese Emperors? Has Communism awakened China from her centuries- 
long slumber? These are the questions, with all their implications for current 
developments in the Middle Kingdom, which Kuo Heng-yii, a member of the staff 
of the Berlin Free University’s East Asia Seminar, examines in his book China 
und die “Barbaren”. 

The author, in fact, is to our knowledge the first to have traced present-day 
Chinese Communism and the current Chinese upheavals back beyond the forma- 
tion of the Chinese Communist Party in 1921 to the early seventeenth century, 
when the appearance of the first European naval vessels in Chinese waters 
ushered in a social, economic and cultural revolution in this huge country which 
is still going on today. For a China wrapped up in her own affairs and completely 
cut off from the outside world, the discovery that, for all their ignorance of Con- 
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fucian teaching, the “barbarians” from beyond the seas were staggeringly 
superior in the military and technical spheres, was a cataclysmic one. The arrival 
of the Europeans, first the Portuguese, later the English, produced much the 
same sort of impression on the Chinese as that which Martians would probably 
make on us should they land on Earth. 


A collision of interests then followed which was to have far-reaching histor- 
ical repercussions. On the one hand, the Chinese, loath to acknowledge the 
superiority of the “foreign devils,” or rather loath to have anything to do with 
them at all, were bent on preserving their “splendid isolation.” The European 
adventurers, on the other hand, were interested in opening up the Chinese 
market. However, attempts, particularly on the part. of England, to enter into 
‘normal diplomatic relations with China were frustrated by the Chinese court’s 
total failure to comprehend the nature of European inter-state relations. The 
only relations which China knew were those between sovereign and vassal. What 
happened in practice was that a country recognized the Chinese Emperor 
as its sovereign and sent him gifts. The Emperor reciprocated with costlier gifts. 
' Asa result of this procedure, the foreign country was accorded all the privileges 
of Chinese patronage. The Chinese system equally forbad trade with other than 
vassal countries—something it could well afford to do in view of the Empire’s 
‘economic self-sufficiency and the lack of any real interest in foreign wares. The 
Chinese court accordingly gave the following reply to a proposal by the King of 
England, delivered by his special emissary, Lord Macartney, that normal 
diplomatic and trade relations be established between the two countries: 


O King, you are in a far land and sincerely yearn for our culture. You therefore 
send a special emissary, who has come across the sea to the Imperial Court with 
your petition in order to congratulate me on my birthday, bearing products of 
your country as a token of your sincerity. Reading your petition, which is honorably 
composed in word and meaning, I find that everything testifies to the genuineness 
of your homage. This is most praiseworthy... 


Regarding the request in your petition for permission to send a representative 
from your country who would remain in the Empire and look after your country’s 
trade, this cannot be granted, since it does not accord with the state system of 


our dynasty.. . (page 24). 


Further: 


The Empire possesses the territory within the four seas. Its only goal is to 
achieve a good government and settle political matters; it attaches no importance 
to acquiring rare jewels and valuables. The sundry gifts from you, O King, will 
this time, by: my special decree to the appropriate authority, be accepted in con- 
sideration ‘of the fact that they have been brought from afar with good and honest 
wishes. In reality, however, the virtue and esteem of the Empire spreads far and 
wide; kings from innumerable lands come hither by land and by sea with all manner 
of treasures. There is nothing which we lack, just as your emissary and his compan- 
ions have observed. We neither attach any importance to such valuable and artistic 
objects, nor do we need any products of your country (sbid.). 
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Of course, this state of affairs could not continue, particularly in view of the 
fact that the West European states were motivated by mercantile rather than 
missionary zeal in their drive to penetrate China. Nevertheless, at first the trade 
in which China was induced to participate was to the detriment of the Western 
powers, particularly the most interested party, England. The West imported 
primarily tea, for which it paid in silver, which resulted firstly in a sudden silver 
shortage in Western Europe, and secondly in a conviction among the Chinese 
that the West Europeans could not live without tea, that if they were denied 
access to this product they would all die a horrible death. The big change came 
when the British colonial authorities in India began smuggling opium into China 
with the aid of the East India Company. The tea was now paid for not in silver 
but in narcotics, so that the Emperor of China was constrained to prohibit both the 
importing and smoking of opium. This led to.the Opium War. As the author 
observes, it was China’s ignominious defeat in this war which finally aroused 
her intellectuals. A cultural and political, albeit not yet social, revolution began in 
_ China. The situation was complicated by the fact that at that time the country 

was ruled by a Manchurian dynasty whose relations with Chinese intellectuals 
were very strained. Thus, almost at once the question arose whether it was 
. worth trying to transform the regime into a constitutional’ monarchy or 
whether the dynasty itself should be overthrown. However, was China worth 
reforming at all, and if so, how could this be done without a knowledge of the 
Western system? Could military parity with the West be achieved without giving up 
the Confucian social and state order? These issues gave rise to the appearance of 
two distinct groups, the progressives and the conservatives. The latter contended 
that, despite a certain technical and military superiority, as regards moral values the 
West could not be compared to the Middle Kingdom, which continued to be the 
leading state in this respect. Their line of thinking is well illustrated by the 
following excerpt-from a report delivered to the Emperor of China in 1841 by 
the Governor General of the provinces of Kwangtung and Kwangsi, Chi-shan: 


The land of the [English] barbarians is a barbaric land. Its present ruler is still 
a weak young woman. She cannot command those in responsible positions, but can 
merely leave them to their own devices. And the country lives from trade alone. 
The so-called politicians are mostly brokers, and the ships are not really warships 
but merchant ships fitted out with cannons and weapons and set aside for battle. 
They sail the seas and observe everything everywhere. That is the truth about 
these barbarians (page 40). 


The Governor General of Kiangsu and Anbui, Yii-chien, reported to Peking 
in the same year that 


The Western countries attach importance, as investigations have shown, to 
economic profit alone. They know nothing but trade, and possess no other abilities. 
England was originally an insignificant country, and was used by other countries 
as a tool. Only since the beginning of our dynasty has she gradually become rich 
and strong. By deceitful means, she has taken possession of one foreign trading port 
after another, and levies merchandise taxes on other countries so that she can keep 
up her troops. As regards the business of government, it is of decisive importance 
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whether one has a large or small amount of capital, whether one is a good or bad 
administrator, and whether oneis of great or limited ability. These are the prerequisites 
for a political career and Be They have no ceremonial, no music, no 
punishment, and no government ... (page 41). 


Finally, the following curious passage from a report to the Emperor by 
censor Chou Hsü: 


If the barbarians in the interior, as investigations have shown, go for a few 
months without rhubarb and tea, they become blind and constipated, and can live 
no longer... Not all the inhabitants of the interior smoke opium, but rhubarb 
and tea are indispensable for all foreign barbarians (sbid.). 


As China became more and more a semicolonial possession of the Western 
powers, so were the conservatives gradually ousted by the radical elements, 
whose efforts culminated in the revolution of 1911. However, the revolution, 
and the, albeit short-lived, rule of the liberals brought China neither peace, nor 
liberation from foreign oppression, nor a solution to the country’s social, political, 
economic and cultural problems. Yiian Shih-kai’s subsequent attempt to restore 
the monarchy was followed by several years of rule by the local warlords. As 
Kuo Heng-yii observes, the real revolution in China began when on May 4, 
1919, Peking students demonstrated against the decision of the Versailles Peace 
Conference to hand over previous German possessions in China to Japan, a 
decision which conflicted with the liberal principles preached by President 
Wilson. The author writes: 


.. the students gathered before the Tien-an Men (Gate of Heavenly Peace), and 
issued the slogan “Abroad, Fight for the National Rights, and at Home, Punish 
the Traitors!” The Chinese public sided with the students, being particularly 
impressed with their selfless, patriotic stand. The demonstration of May 4 resulted 
in a series of strikes and disturbances throughout the country (page 122). 


This period decided the question whether the Chinese revolution was 
to take a liberal or a “socialist” course. The principal representative of the 
liberal school was Professor Hu Shih, an admirer of the American philosopher 
John Dewey, while the socialistically-minded younger generation rallied around 
Professor Chéh Tu-hsiu, of whom the author writes that he 


. . later disseminated “Marxism-Leninism” for social and economic reasons, being 
convinced that the transformation of all systems in history had begun with the 
transformation of the economic systems (page 124). ' 


The conflict between the two political camps is still going on today. Chinese 
liberalism was handicapped from the start. First of all, the establishment of a 
Western-style democracy in China was absolutely out of the question. This was 
well understood by Sun Yat-sen, who developed the idea of setting up a paternal- 
istic regime as a preparatory stage on the road to complete democracy. A further 
difficulty was that the West could not or perhaps would not comprehend what 
was going on in China. The West reacted to the upsurge of national awareness 
in China by attempting to tighten its colonial hold on the country, a circumstance 
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which in the end drove Sun Yat-sen into Mascow’s arms. A third factor listed 
by the author as'being responsible for the failure of the Kuomintang to complete 
its historic mission (although one may doubt whether it had any chance of doing 
so at all) is the Japanese aggression, whick prevented the tackling of such 
problems as social reconstruction and industrial development. The Communists 
also had the advantage that, being in opposition, they were not responsible for 
the country’s fortunes. 


This, of course, changed when Mao, Tse- -tung came to power. As Kuo Heng- 
yü observes, Mao succeeded in carrying out the first point of the Chinese revolu- 
tionary program, namely to unite the country under a strong, authoritarian 
leadership, although, as recent events have shown, this success has been only 
temporary. He has failed to solve China’s social, economic and political problems. 
We must therefore join the author in saying that the Chinese Communist revolu- 
tion constitutes only one stage in a revolution which-began over a century ago 
and is far from completion. 


In conclusion, we may express the hope that an English translation will soon 
be forthcoming of this excellent work, which, as we have said, deserves praise 
for placing current developments in China in their sone perspective. 


A. Kashin 
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REVIEW OF aa MONTH 
June 1967 


The armed conflict between Israel and the. Arab states throws light on the aims of 
current Soviet foreign policy. The USSR may be said to have been long preparing for 
a military conflict in the Mediterranean. The objects of such a conflict were twofold: 
first, to extend the Soviet sphere of influence in the Eastern Mediterranean by creating 
a basis for a permanent Soviet military “presence” in this area in the form of naval 
bases, military advisers in the Arab countries, and control of Arabian oil and the Suez 
Canal; second, to bring about a second localized conflict, a kind of “second front” 
“against the USA, in addition to. the war in Vietnam. This was necessary ın order to 
divert American forces in view of the inadequate aid rendered. by the USSR to North 
Vietnam. (That these preparations had been in progress for some time is apparent 
from the declaration issued by the conference of Communist parties in July 1966 in 
Bucharest, which asserted that the United States was pursuing a policy alien to Europe’s 
interests and was threatening peace by maintaining troops and bases in Europe, and 
in particular referred to the “especially harmful role” played by the US Sixth Fleet 
[Pravda, July 7, 1966]. The declaration demanded the removal of this fleet from the 
Mediterranean.) 


‘These Soviet plans were frustrated by the rapid Israeli victory, which won time for 
the USA and the whole of the West. There is, however, little chance of exploiting the 
Israeli victory politically for any length of time, since the USSR, having, so to speak, 
lost this war, which it had unleashed and which had been waged with Soviet arms, is 
now using the whole weight of ıts diplomacy to champion the Arab cause in the inter- 
national arena. The successes of Kosygin’s diplomatic offensive in the UN General 
Assembly are already making themselves felt: thanks to Kosygin’s initiative and the 
passivity shown by the USA and the other NATO countries, it was not Egypt and Syria 
but Israel that was placed in the prisoner’s dock on a charge of aggression. Neither the 
USA nor any of the other Western powers have benefited from their official neutrality: 
the US is obliged to remove its bases from Libya, the Suez Canal remains closed, and 
the Arab countries are continuing their pressure on the West with their refusal to sell 
oil. Thus, despite its subsequent loss of prestige resulting from the Arab defeat, the 
USSR was playing a diplomatic game in which it could not lose: whatever the outcome, 
its influence in the Mediterranean stood to gain—although, admittedly, as it is the Soviet 
success is due to the helplessness of Western diplomacy in the face of the USSR’s 
stubborn stand in the United Nations. From the first, the policy of the USA and its 
NATO partners was to leave the way open for a Soviet retreat and help the USSR: 
preserve its international prestige: and this gave the USSR the opportunity to launch 
its diplomatic counteroffensive. N.G. 


* 


Preparing its readers for the armed conflict (planned by the Soviet Party leaders) 
in the Near East, Krasnaya zvezda repeatedly stressed during the course of May and 
early June that the UAR’s claims in the Gulf of Aqaba were entirely legitimate and its 
threats vss-4-vis Israel justified. This enabled the journal to present Israel’s preventive 
action from the start as an act of aggression. With effect from June 6, the journal began 
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printing reports on the progress of operations which did everything to disguise the 
real course of events: it stressed insignificant successes scored by UAR, Syrian and 
Jordanian troops and toned down the Israeli advance; on June 8, it printed a map 
of the area which did not indicate the military situation and did not even include all the 
places where fighting was going on. The UAR defeat was represented as a withdrawal 
to a “second line of defense.” All this suggests that the Soviet leaders were still hoping 
for an ultimate Arab victory. When it was no longer, possible to cover up the Arab 
defeat, the journal explained Israel’s victory by saying that Israel had ignored the 
Security Council’s call for a cease-fire, 


Later, Krasnaya zvezda found a way of preserting the situation as a political jas 
for Israel and her “imperialist henchmen.” On June 13, it asserted that with the aid 
of the Israeli aggressors the imperialists wanted to restore “the old colonialist regime” 
in the Near East, and on June 16 that Israel’s aggression had failed to justify the plans 
of its instigators insofar as imperialism had not succeeded in achieving a change of 
regime in the UAR and Syria. 

Only once did the journal refer to the discontent that broke out in Egypt with 
regard to the Soviet Union. On June 16, it reported that two articles by Mohammed 
El Tabei had appeared in the Cairo newspape: A/ Akhbar; mentioning that these 
contained criticism of the USSR, Krasnaya zvezda added the comment: “The conjectures 
of a single venal pen-pusher by no means reflect the views of the Egyptians.” Only 
on June 23 did the journal produce an article allowing its readers to judge of the rapid- 
ity of the Israeli victory. Acknowledging the efficiency of the Israeli reconfaissance and 
the maneuverability displayed by the Israeli troops, however, it described all this as a 
“pattern for Nazi strategists.” P. K. 


* 


Komsomolskaya pravda (June 8, 1967) aad Moiodoi kommunist (1967, No. 5) published 
articles by A. M. Rumyantsev, Vice President of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, 
and Academician B. M. Kedrov which acknowledged with remarkable frankness the 
hostile attitude of students to Soviet philosophy but attempted to transfer the blame 
for this from philosophy itself to its “distorted application.” Rumyantsev called for a 
renewed study of “reality” in the interests of further developing Marxism, but warned 
that “under the new conditions certain principles of Sirra Lenint science may prove 
insufficiently precise or inapplicable.” .V. 


* 


In the course of April and May, both central and republican press organs of the 
Party published an unusual number of articles on the nationality problem. For the most 
“part, they dilated upon the achievements of the Soviet period, stating that “the great 
Russian people has rendered tremendous brotherly help... to all the peoples of the 
USSR.” Kommunist (1967, No. 8, pages 27 and 30—31) brands as “slander” foreign 
references to “Russian Communist colonialism” and to the USSR as an “artificial 
conglomeration of diversified nations held together solely by the force of state power.” 
There are, however, indirect admissions that tke nationality problem is still far from 
being solved. 


Kommunist declares that “ander Selten. nations achieve their prosperity on a 
basis of their being brought together, and they,are brought together as a result of their 
prosperity.” This would appear to satisfy-both sides, at least temporarily; but the 
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sore point (or, as it is put officially, the “important question”) is the “problem of 
linguistic communication among the nations,” which comes down to the problem of 
Russification. The newspaper Radyanska Ukraina, in its issue for April 7, gives a good 
example of the way in which the Russian language is inculcated. F. H. 


* 


According to the Soviet press, certain “demagogues” are exploiting the preparations— 
meaning, of course, the preliminary propaganda—for the fiftieth anniversary of the 
October revolution to display “blinding showmanship.” One Soviet journalist asks 
why “great ideas” are being demeaned—perhaps, he says, from “thundering impert- 
inence”? According to Komsomolskaya pravda (June 11, 1967), a meat combine at 
Barnaul has produced sausages bearing the inscription “Fifty Years,” and “somewhere” 
a kerosene lamp has appeared on the market with a lable bearing the words “The 
Light of the Future.” 

It seems natural that “demagogues” who are the product of a society based on 
propaganda should on occasion make use of such propaganda for their own purposes; 
but one wonders whether some of them are not “demeaning” the great date deliberately. 
Certainly, the conditions are not unfavorable. In the inflated propaganda campaign now 
in progress in the Soviet Union, it is not always easy to distinguish between serious 
propaganda and parody. W. M. 


* 


Although World War II came to an end over twenty-two years ago, Soviet literary 
journals are still devoting much space to the subject, whether in prose, verse or drama. 
Despite the generally heroic tone employed, one feels there is a desire to explain away 
the heavy setbacks suffered by the Soviet armies at the beginning of the German invasion. 

A considerable portion of an article by Y. Novikov published in the journal Moskva 
(1967, No. 5) is devoted to literature about the war. Novikov praises Konstantin Simo- 
nov for his novels The Living and the Dead and They are not Born Soldiers, but adds that 
not everything in them can satisfy the demanding reader. L. Pervomaisky’s Wild Floney 
and B. Polevoi’s Doctor Vera also meet with his approval. On the other hand, a number - 
of other works come in for criticism, in particular V. Bykov’s story The Dead Feel no Pain 
on account of its one-sided presentation of war events, which leads to a distortion of 
historical truth. Novikov urges writers to show how it was that an army which, as 
Voroshilov declared, should have defeated the enemy on his own territory with “little 
bloodshed” was virtually routed during the very first months of the war. 

Of seven books reviewed by the journal Doz in its May issue, five dealt with the 
last world war. A. Bondarenko concludes his review of V. Shatilow’s The Flag on the 
Reichstag (Moscow, 1966) with the words: 


Years have passed, but the history of the Great Fatherland War 1s still being written today. 
From a perusal of war memoirs we learn the names of more and ever more heroes, more and ever 
more details of this gigantic battle... Herein lies the tremendous educational and cognitive value 
of books such as that by V. M. Shatilov. L. B. 


* 
In a letter to the Fourth All-Union Congress of Soviet Writers, Solzhenitsyn com- 


plained that it was almost two years since his novel “In the First Circle” had been 
confiscated by the state security service. The letter contained two of the tallest demands 
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that have ever been made of the Party and government by a Soviet citizen—namely, 
that the censorship be abolished and limits set to the rights of the state security service. 
Naturally, therefore, the repercussions to this letter are being followed with the greatest 
interest. So far, three reactions may be recorded. First, a large number of prominent 
‘ Soviet writers sent a joint letter to the congress urging it to condemn Solzhenitsyn’s 
. action. Second, writer V. Aksenov spoke at the congress demanding that Solzhenitsyn’s 
letter be published. Third, it has been reported in the foreign press that the oe 
resolved to publish the confiscated novel. G. P 


The statistical yearbook SSSR v tsıfrakh v 1966 godu (The USSR in Figures in 1966) 
contains the following information: 


As of January 1, 1967, the Soviet population totaled 234,400,000, which is 2,541,000 
more than one year before. In 1965, the annual growth was greater by 141,000. Mortality 
was 10.9 per thousand inhabitants in 1966, and 11.1 per thousand in 1965. By the 
beginning of this year, the urban population had reached 128 million, which is 3,300,000 
more than one year before; the rural population, on the other hand, had fallen by 
700,000. The kolkhoz population fell during 1966 by almost 2,500,000, and now amounts 
to only 23.6 percent of the country’s total population. 


According to Belorusskaya SSR v tsifrakh v 1965 godu (The Belorussian SSR in Figures 
ın 1965), the birthrate in this republic in 1965 amounted to 17.9, the mortality rate to 
6.8 and the natural growth to 11.1 per thousand inhabitants, while the corresponding 
figures for the USSR as a whole were respective_y 18.4, 7.3 and 11.1, so that the death 
rate was considerably lower and the birthrate slightly lower in Belorussia than in the 
USSR as a whole. Infant mortality in Belorussia mounted to 23.1 and in the USSR as a 
whole to 27 per thousand children aged one year or less. In respect of the natural rate 
of population growth, Belorussia exceeds Latvia, Estonia, the Ukraine and the RSFSR. 
Y. M. 


* 


The Party, perhaps in connection with the forthcoming fiftieth anniversary of the 
October revolution, has embarked on a reduction in the number of Orthodox parishes. 
Preliminary steps to this end were taken at the council of Orthodox bishops in 1961, 
when certain prerogatives were transferred from parish priests to the parish “executive 
organs,” composed of the laity. 


Certain documents issued by the governmer.t’s Council for Affairs of the Russian 
Orthodox Church recently became available in the West. One of these is a circular on 
the activities of the commissions attached to executive committees and raion soviets 
for supervising the observance of legislation dezlıng with religion; another comprises 
the “explanations” given by an oblast official authorized to deal with Russian Orthodox 
Church affairs on the conclusion of a “contract” with a parochial “commuttee of twenty.” 
These documents recommend the recruitment for the above-mentioned commissions 
of “politically competent persons capable of exercising the proper control and super- 
vision of religious communities,” and for the “committees of twenty” and “executive 
organs” the selection of persons who will satisfy the demands of local officials of the 
Council for Affairs of the Russian Orthodox Church. It is further recommended that 
“contracts” with “committees of twenty” that are already in existence be annulled. 
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All this is designed to reinforce the Party’s control of parochial affairs, and in time 
will lead to the disintegration of many parishes. A letter from A. 'Krasnov-Levitin, 
attached to these documents, shows that they have ar been i in force for some time. 

N.T. 


* 


€ According to the journal Planovoye khozyaistvo (1967, No. 6), the ‘average annual 
growth in the national income, which was 5.9 percent in 1961—65, is planned to exceed 
‘7 percent in 1966-67. It is planned to account for 75—80 percent of this increase by 
raising labor productivity and improving the quality of industrial and agricultural 
production. Capital investments are lagging behind the plan by 5 percent. The putting 
into commission of new plants was also lagging behind in 1966: capital invested amount- 
ed to 51,700 million rubles, while the value of plant put into commission came to only 
46,200 million rubles. In 1966—67, capital investments as a whole are to increase by 
11.5 percent, and in agriculture by 18 percent. Last year, there were losses in agricultural 
produce due to a shortage in certain districts of plant to process it for the food industry. 


Priority continues to be given to the development of heavy industry, particularly 
the chemical, metallurgical and machinebuilding branches and electric power. In general, 
industry is to develop more rapidly than other branches of the economy in order to 
promote the introduction of industrial methods of production management in agri- 
culture, construction and services. 

In 1966, the financial income of the population rose by 9.3 percent and the output 
of consumer goods by only 7 percent, which means that real income is lagging behind 
monetary income. The increase in monetary income was primarily due to the develop- 
ment of monetary remuneration of -kolkhoz labor. The shortage of consumer goods 
_ constitutes a threat to the policy of providing material incentives for workers in industry 
and on state and collective farms. R. Z. 


* 


. The Soviet government has allocated 1,500 million rubles for the construction of 

chemical plants in the USSR. As of mid-May 1967, work was in progress on 271 con- 
struction sites, and 358 plants are to be put into operation during the course of this 
year. Altogether, the plan.for the first quarter of 1967 has been fulfilled in respect of 
capital investments to the extent of 81 percent, and in respect of construction and 
installation to the extent of 88 percent. In the second half‘of 1966, dozens of chemical 
plants were not put into operation owing to a shortage of fitters. A similar situation 
may be expected this year. G. V. 
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Chronicle of Events 
(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-162.” 

Announcement that Soviet Communist 
Party now has 12,804,000 members and 
candidate members. 


Soviet government protests to US government 
that US aircraft bombed Soviet diesel freighter 
“Turkestan” in North Vietnamese port of 
Cam Pha, severely wounding two crew 
members, and warns that should such action 
be’ repeated, it would be compelled to take 
appropriate measures to ensure safety of 
Soviet vessels. a 

Sixth All-Union Congress of DOSAAF 
comes to an end in Moscow after having 
adopted resolution amending DOSAAF 
charter. DOSAAF Central, Committee then 
reclects Army General A. L, Getman as its 
Chairman. 


Finnish Communist Party delegation arrives 
in Moscow. ; 

Conference takes place in Paris between 
French and Soviet delegations led by Professors 
Jean Coulomb and B. N. Petrov respectively 
on joint research in space sector, including 
space communications, meteorology and 
acronomy. 


Publication of selection of materials compro- 


nusing Svetlana Alliluyeva, daughter of Stalin, 
who left the USSR for the West in March. 


Publication of report on visit of Party Secretary 
General L I. Brezhnev, Chairman of Council 
of Ministers A. N. Kosygin and other top 
political, governmental and military leaders 
to Northern Fleet and Murmansk and Arkh- 
angelsk Oblasts. 


Publication of Soviet-Afghan communiqué 
on official visit of Chairman of Supreme 
Soviet Presidium N. V. Podgorny to Afghan- 
ıstan. Podgorny participated in ceremonial 
bringing into operation of Naghlu Hydroelec- 
tric Power Station on River Kabul, built with 
Soviet assistance, visited other Soviet aid 
projects and took part in exchange of opinions 
on Soviet-Afghan relations and important 
international problems. 


Announcement that Soviet meteorological - 
satellites “Kosmos-144” and “Kosmos-156” 
are part of experimental meteorological system 
with name of “Meteor,” which ‚will. feed 
information into USSR Hydrometeorological 
Center. Information will also be made available 
internationally. 


Delegation of Soviet scientists led by Acade- 
mician V. A. Kirillin, Deputy Chairman of 
Council of Ministers and Chairman of State 
Committee for Science and Technology, 
leaves Moscow for Prague:. 


Soviet government delivers note to US 
Embassy in Moscow in reply to that of US: 
government denying attack on Soviet freighter 
“Turkestan.” 

Czech Deputy Prime Minister and Minister 
of Heavy Industry Josef Krejti arrives in 
Moscow for talks on cooperation in heavy 
industry and machine building. 

Delegation of British atomic scientists led 
by Chairman of United Kingdom Atomic 
Energy Authority Sir William Penney arrives 
in USSR for two-week visit in response to 
invitation by State Committee for the Use 
of Atomic Energy. 

Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-163.” j 

Central Statistical Authority announces that 
sowing has been completed over 136,317,000 
hectares, or 98 percent of planned area. 


Publication of Soviet governmental declaration 
accusing Israel of aggression against UAR, 
pronusing firm support for governments and 
peoples of UAR, Syria, Iraq, Algeria, Jordan 


‘and other Arab states, and demanding that 


Israel cease hostilities and withdraw her forces 
to cease-fire line. 

Kosygin receives UAR Ambassador Muham- 
med Galeb. Questions of mutual interest dis- 
cussed. 

Kosygin reccives visiting Cambodian For- 
eign Minister Norodom Phurissara in Kremlin. 
Further development of Soviet-Cambodian 
relations and international problems of mutual 
interest discussed. 


Announcement that conference of chairmen 
of auditing commissions of Union-republic, 
oblast and kraı Party organizations has taken 
place. Report on measures to improve auditing 
work in local Party organizations delivered 
by Chairman of Party’s Central Auditing 
Commussion G. F. Sizov. 

General assembly of Italo-Soviet Chamber 


of Commerce opened in Moscow by Chairman 
Luigi Crosti, who is reelected in this capacity. 


Soviet government delivers statement to - 


Israelı government declaring that in view of 
Israel’s failure to comply with UN Security 
Council’s cease-fire demand, USSR will 
reexamine its attitude to Israel and take 


decision on whether to maintain diplomatic’ 


relations. 
Kosygin receives Algerian Ambassador 


Omar Oussedik. Questions of mutual interest‘ 


discussed. 

Two-day meeting between Soviet Commun- 
ist Party delegation comprising Secretary 
General L. I. Brezhnev, Central Committee 
Secretary and Politburo Member M. A. Suslov, 
and Central Committee Secretary B. N. Pono- 
marev, and Finnish Communist Party dele- 
gation led by Secretary General Ville Pessi, 
comes to an end in headquarters of Central 
Committee of Soviet Communist Party. 
Opinions exchanged on international situation, 
world Communist movement and develop- 
ment of friendly Séviet-Finnish relations 

Publication of joint communiqué on visit 
to USSR of Cambodian Foreign Minister 
Phurissara, which took him to Moscow, 
Leningrad, Volgograd and Tbilisi. Program 
of cultural and scientific cooperation between 
USSR and Cambodia in 1967 signed. 


Announcement that recently completed 
count has revealed presence in Khabarovsk 


. 


Krai of not more than 45 tigers and almost 


30,000 wapitis and elks. 


Announcement of death of Soviet Air Force’s 
Military Council Member and Polıtical 
Department Head, Colonel General of Aviation 
A. G. Rytov. 

Kosygin receives Syrian Ambassador Salah 
El Dine Tarazi in Kremlin. Questions of 
mutual interest discussed. 


Announcement that Ghana’s ruling military 
junta has ordered expulsion of Prarda corre- 
spondent V. Korovikov and “Novosti” Press 


Agency correspondent A. Kazantsev for “sub- 
versive activities and propaganda against 
Ghana.” 

Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 


© “Kosmos-164.” 


9 Leaders of Communist parties and govern- 


ments of USSR, Eastern Germany, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgana 
and Yugoslavia meet in Moscow to discuss 
Near East situation. 

Announcement that delegation from State 
Planning Committee (Gosplan) led by Gosplan 
Chairman and Deputy Chairman of Council 
of Ministers N. K. Baibakov has arrived in 
Sofia for purpose of coordinating Soviet and 
Bulgarian post-1970 national economic plans. 

Announcement that with effect from July 1 
Pravda will nave six pages every day, the 
subscription rate remaining unchanged. 


10 Publication of declaration of governments and 


Communist Party Central Committees of 
USSR, Eastern Germany, Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia (but 
not Rumania) on Near East situation following 
previous day's conference in Moscow. Dec- 
laration proclaims solidarity of “socialist” 
countries with Arab states, promises aid to 
latter ın repelling Israel’s “aggression” and 
defending their territorial integrity, and de- 
mands that Israel cease hostilities and withdraw 
her troops to cease-fire line. 


Participants in Moscow conference on Far 
East situation leave for home. 


Soviet government delivers note to Israeli 
government proclaiming decision to break 
off diplomatic relations in view of Israel’s 
continued “aggression” against Arab states 
and her violation of resolutions of UN 
Security Council. 


Protest meetings take place in front of 
Israelı, US and British Embassies in Moscow 
in connection with Near East situation, 

Announcement of death of reserve Marshal 
of Aviation S. F. Zhavoronkov. 


11 Light Industry Workers’ Day. 
12 Chairman of Algerian Revolutionary Council 


and Council of Ministers Houart Boumedienne, 
accompanied by Algerian Foreign Minister 
and Revolutionary Council Member, arrives 
in USSR for talks with Brezhnev, Kosygin, 
Podgorny, Foreign Minister A A, Gromyko 
and Defense Minister A. A. Grechko. 
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Launching of 1 ‚106-kılogram Soviet Venus 
probe “Venera-4.” 


Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-165.” 

Second Soviet-Japanese economic con- 
ference, attended by Japanese trade union 
delegation, opens in Moscow. Agenda com- 


prises reports on general economic questions, ' 


suggestions on economic cooperation, and 
questions of Soviet-Japanese trade and 
scientific and technical cooperation. 


Soviet Foreign Minister Gromyko sends letter 
to UN Secretary General U Thant sroposing 
that extraordinary session of UN General 
Assembly be convened within 24 hours to 
discuss Near East conflict. 


Soviet Foreign Ministry delivers protest to 
Chinese Embassy on continued acts of provo- 
cation in front of Soviet Embassy in Peking 
and hostile actions of Red Guards toward 
Soviet diplomats. 


Gathering of young Soviet, East German, 
Polish, Hungarian and Bulgarian writers, 
organized by Komsomol Central Committee 
and Board of USSR Writers’ Union, opens in 
Moscow. Creative activity, training, and 
friendly contacts will be discussed. Participants 
will visit Volgograd, Rostov-on-Don, Sholo- 
khov’s Cossack village of Veshenskaya, and 
places associated with Chekhov: 


Joint staff maneuvers of Soviet, Czech and 
Hungarian armies begin on Czech arid Hungar- 


Jan territory under command of Marshal of the 
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Soviet Union I.I. Yakubovsky. They will 
last six days. 
Announcement that meetings of protest 


against Israels “aggression” against Arab 
countries are taking place throughout USSR. 


Announcement that regular plenary meeting 


of USSR Supreme Court has taken place , 


under chairmanship of A.F. Gorkin, and 
with participation of USSR Procurator 
General R.A. Rudenko. Discussed were: 
trial practice in cases of violating labor 
protection and safety engineering regu- 
lations, and enhancement of role of courts in 
preventing such violations; fulfillment by 
Soviet legal agencies of obligations involved 
in treaties.on legal aid in civil, family and 
criminal cases concluded with “socialist” 
countries, i 
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Seventh session of General Assembly of 
International Standardization Organization 
opens in Moscow. The session, attended by 
apout 2,000 delegates from 40 countries, is to 
last two weeks, during which a conference on 
promotion of standardization in developing 
countries will also be held. 


Mali party and governmental delegation led 
by Member of National Politburo of Sudanese 
Union Party and Minister of Justice Madeira 
Keita arrives in Moscow. 


Second all-Union conference of founding 
organizations of “Novosti” Press Agency 
takes place. Report on’ activities of Agency 
during six years of its existence discussed. 
Speech delivered by Board Chairman B.S. 
Burkov, who is confirmed in this position. 
B.N. Polevoi (from USSR Writers’ Union), 
N. N. Semenov (“Znaniye” Society), D.F. 
Kraminov (USSR Journalists’ Union), and 
Y. A. Gagarin (Union of Soviet Societies for 
Friendship and Cultural Relations with 
Foreign Countries) elected chairmen of Council 
of Founders. 


USSR delegation led by Kosygin and including 
A, A. Gromyko, A. A, Soldatov, N. T. Fedor- 
enko and V.M Falin as members and L. M. 
Zamyatın, L. I. Mendelevich, P. D. Morozov, 
N. K. Tarasov and ‘O. N. Khlestov as deputy 
members, Ukrainian SSR delegation led by 
Chairman of Council of Ministers V.V. 
Shcherbitsky and including Foreign Minister 


- D. Z. Belokolos, and Belorussian: SSR dele- 
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gation led by Chairman of Council of Ministers 
T. Y. Kiselev and including Foreign Minister 
A. Y. Gurinovich, leave Moscow to attend 
extraordinary session of UN General Assembly 
on Near East situation. In Paris, Kosygin has 
talks with President Charles de Gaulle, in 
which Gromyko and Soviet Ambassador to 
France V. A. Zorin also participate. 


Conference on standardization in developing 
countries opens in Moscow. 


Launching of Soviet artifictal Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-166.” : 


Kosygin meets UN Secretary General U Thant 
and chairman of extraordinary session of UN . 
General Assembly to be held on Near East 
situation Abdurrahman Pazhwak. 


Announcement that Coincil of Ministers 
has adopted resolution calling for ımprove- 
ments in preparation, publication and distri- 


_ curriculum 
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bution of school textbooks in connection 
with switch-over to new secondary school 
scheduled for completion in 
1970—71 academic year. 


Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-167.” 


Medical Worker’s Day. 


Delegation from North Korean Supreme 
People’s Assembly arrives in Moscow on 
official visit in response to invitation by 
Supreme Soviet. 


Publication of Kosygin’s speech at extra- 
ordinary session of UN General Assembly 
convened to discuss Near East situation. 
Kosygin demands that Israel immediately 
withdraw her forces from territory of UAR, 
Syria and Jordan to previous cease-fire line 
and pay full compensation to these states 
for their losses. He further warns that any 
future world war would be 2 nuclear one. 


Podgorny leaves for Cairo for talks with 
President Nasser and UAR government at 
their request, calling at Brioni for talks with 
President Tito, at latter’s invitation, on Far 
East conflict and other questions of mutual 
interest. 


Party Central Committee meets in Moscow 
in plenary session to hear speech by Brezhnev 
on Soviet policy on Israel’s “aggression” in 
Near East and discuss theses for October 
Revolution anniversary. 


Announcement that US Defense Department 
has conceded that US aircraft may have acci- 
dentally fired on Soviet diesel freighter “Turk- 
estan” on June 2 in North Vietnamese port of 
Cam Pha. 

Announcement that USSR will not parti- 
cipate in International Fair at Salonica in 
September since Fair administration warned 
Soviet representatives in Greece that tt could 
not guarantee all facilities for organizing 
Soviet pavilion with exhibits on subjects 
agreed upon. 


Discussion takes place in Cairo between 
Podgorny and Nasser on Near Hast situation 
and other questions of mutual interest. 
Plenary meeting of Party Central Com- 
mittee comes to an end in Moscow after having 
(1) adopted resolution “On the Policy of the 
Soviet Union in Connection with Israels 
Aggression in Near East,” (2) approved 


22 Announcement that East 


? 

political line and practical action of Politburo 
directed at stopping this “aggression” and 
supporting UAR, Syria and other Arab states, 


- and (3) approved theses for October Revolu- 


tion anniversary. 


German Peace 
Council delegation has arrived in USSR in 
response to invitation by Soviet Committee 
for the Defense of Peace. Opinions exchanged 
on joint action in support of Arab peoples in 
connection with Near East crisis. 

Announcement that Soviet television 
authorities have refused to participate in 
global television program “Our World” on 
grounds that its humanistic intention has been 
destroyed as a result of military conflict in 
Near East. 


Kosygin meets President Johnson ın Glassboro 
(New Jersey). : 

Announcement that Soviet-Tunisian cultural 
and scientific cooperation program for 
1967—68 has been signed in Tunis. 


24 Publication of congratulatory message of 


Party Central Committee and Council of 
Ministers to Gorky Automobile Plant workers 
in connection with production of millionth 


- “Volga” model. 


Soviet Youth Day, 


Second meeting between Kosygin and 
President Johnson takes place in Glassboro. 
Soviet side declares immediate withdrawal of 
Israeli forces to previous cease-fire line to be 
major objeccive in Near East situation. 
Opinions differ over Vietnam. Conclusion of 
nuclear non-proliferation treaty also discussed. 


Publication of report on Podgorny’s visit 
to UAR June 21—24. Near East situation and 
development of friendly relations and co- 
operation were discussed. Podgorny was 
accompanied by-Chief of General Staff of 
Soviet Armed Forces Marshal M. V. Zakharov, 
Deputy Foreign Minister Y.A Malik and 
others. 

Publication of Party Central Committee’s 
theses for October Revolution anniversary. 


26 Kosygin leaves New York for Havana follow- 


ing invitation by Cuban government. 
Brezhnev has talk with Algerian Revolution- 
ary Council Member and Secretary General of 
National Defense Ministry Major Abdel 
Kader Shabu on questions of mutual interest 
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27 


29 


with participation of Soviet Defense Minister 
Grechko and Colonel General of Aviation 
N. P. Dagayev. 

All-Union conference on labor organization 
in industry and building opened in Moscow 
by Politburo Candidate Member and Chairman 
of All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions 
V. V. Grishin. Report “On Measures to Carry 
Out Directives of Twenty-Third Party Con- 
gress on Broad Introduction of Scientific 
Organization of Labor in Industry and 
Building” delivered by Chairman of State 
Committee for Labor and Wages A. P. Volkov. 
Conference also attended by Deputy Chairmen 
of Council of Ministers M. T. Yefremov and 
V.N Novikov, and Head of Party Central 
Committee Department V. S. Frolov. 

Plenary sessions of General Assembly of 
International Standardization Organization 
begin in Moscow. Delegations from Paraguay, 
Ghana, Thailand and Ceylon admitted as new 
members. 


Publication of report on Kosygin’s press con- 
ference in New York on June 25. 

Plenary board meeting of All-Union 
“Znaniye” Society, dedicated to Society’s 
twentieth anniversary, held in Moscow. 
Report delivered by Board Chairman Acade- 
mician I. I. Artobolevsky. 

General Assembly of Intemational Stand- 
ardization ce comes to an end in 


~ Moscow. 


Delegation from Soviet Afro-Asian Solidarity 
Committee leaves Moscow for Cairo in order 
to attend extraordinary conference of Afro- 
Asian Solidanty Organization corvened in 
support of Arab nations ın their fight against 
Israel. 

Announcement that plenary sessions of 
Party committees and gatherings of active 
Party workers are being held at republican, 
krai and oblast level in order to discuss con- 
clusions of recently-held plenary meeting of 
Party Central Committee, 

Settlement of Kushka (at southernmost tip 
of Soviet Union, in Turkmenistan) given 
status of city. 


TASS announces that area of Pacific closed to 
shipping and aircraft on May 29 owing to 
Soviet rocket tests is now open. 


30 


12 


20 


Twentieth anniversary of foundation of 
German-Soviet Friendship Society under 
direction of East German Socialist Unity 
Party. 


Kosygin leaves Cuba for Paris, where he will 
again meet President de Gaulle, en route for 
Moscow. 


Podgorny leaves Moscow for Damascus on 
friendly visit following invitation by Syrian 
head of state Atassi and Syrian government. 


Soviet government sends note‘ to US 
government alleging that on June 29 US air- 
ccaft bombed Soviet freighter “Mikhail 
Frunze” in North Vietnamese port of Hai- 
phong. 

Announcement that program of cultural 
cooperation between USSR and Central 
African Republic during 1967 has been signed 
in Bangui. Program calls for èxchange of 
delegations, dispatch of Soviet teachers, 
doctors and trainers to Central African 
Republic, and training of large group of 
young people from latter country in Soviet 
higher educational institutions and tekhnikums. 





“ Changes and Appointments 


£A. I. Ishchenko elected First Secretary of 


Sumy Oblast Party Committee, replacing 
E. L Voltovsky, who 1s transferred to ‘other , 


work. 


N. M. Pegov, formerly Ambassador to 


. Algeria, appointed Ambassador to India. 
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Y. V. Andropov elected Candidate Member ' 
cf Central Committee Politburo, having been 
relieved of duties of Party Central Committee 


‘Secretary in connection with his transfer to 


cther work. 


V. S. Lavrov appointed Ambassador to the 
Netherlands. 


Announcement that Candidate Member of 
Central Committee Politburo V. V. Grishin 
kas been elected First Secretary and Bureau 
Member of Moscow City Party Committee, 
replacing N. G. Yegorychev, who has been 
transferred to other work, in both capacities. 


INSTITUTE ACTIVITIES 


- Sovietology in England 


Mr. Olgin, who last year presented a paper at the Thirteenth Annual Conference of 
Teachers and Research Workers on the USSR and Eastern Europe, was this year invited 
by the organizers to attend once more, this tıme as observer and discussant. He gives 
below a survey of the conference. 

‘The Fourteenth Annual Conference of Teachers and Research Workers on 
the USSR and Eastern Europe, sponsored by the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, Chatham House, London, was held at Westfield College, London, on 
April 21-23, 1967. British scholars and teachers in the field, chiefly belonging 
to study centers.at Glasgow University and the London School of Economics 
and Political Science, are this year constituting themselves into a proper association 
and are regularly attending these conferences, which can now be regarded as 
fully representative of British Sovietology. The evaluation of brute information— 
most of it (with the exception of Professor R. W. Davies’ and Mr. Ronald Amann’s 
paper on the relations between science and industry in the USSR) not news since 
papers for important conferences take months to prepare—, the conclusions of 
authors and comments of discussants are therefore of especial interest to Sovietol- 
ogists of other countries insofar as the general line of thought traceable in them 
must be taken as representing the views of British scholars on the USSR and 
Communism. 

On this occasion, the general line was fairly obviously that which is popular 
not only in Britain but also (though to a somewhat lesser extent) in the United 
States, and not only in Sovietology but in sociology in the broadest meaning of 
the term. It might be described as the product of empiricism and of a positivism 
(perhaps: of Marxist origin) of a special kind—the kind that makes technical 
advance and smoothness of production, distribution and consumption of material 
goods into the only safe criterion of progress. Any forces opposing this advance 
are identified with the irrational, and it is further subsumed that this irrationality 
will give way to the rational without cataclysmic conflicts. One result of this is 
that clashes of class or group interests, particularly with regard to property 
rights, are virtually ignored; the other is that Communism and totalitarianism as 
a whole are regarded as doomed to automatic “erosion.” It was quite clearly— 
and, to the present writer, somewhat disappointingly—expressed in the paper 
(and subsequent comments) devoted to the subject that is now: of paramount 
interest—namely, the progress (or lack of progress) of the reform of Soviet 
economic planning and management. It was certainly refreshing to come across 
a serious attempt to “situate historically” the “Kosygin reform” instead of 
accepting (as is unfortunately usual) the early Soviet assurances that any im- 
provement achieved by the reform on Khrushchevian economics meant the 
application of scientific methods and nothing more. According to the author, 
Mr. Michael Kaser, of St. Antony’s College, Oxford, Khrushchev merely varied 
the techniques of central planning inherited from Stalin; the reform, on the other 
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hand, introducing a “new business system,” is a true revolution, third in order 
after NEP and Stalin’s “revolution from above.” Here one may agree with him 
entitely. Neither he nor the discussants, however, with the exception of Mr. 
Keith Bush, thought it worth while to go really deeply into the difficulties facing 
the regime or connect these difficulties with the introduction of what the late 
Professor Nemchinov called “full-blooded Ahozraschet”—the basis of NEP 
economics, as opposed to the Stalin and Khrushchev variety, which was mere 
book-keeping accountancy. This “full-blooded Ahozraschet,” „when enterprises 
trade with each other, make profits for themselves as well as for the state and 
can go bankrupt, involves, of course, tacit recognition of partial ownership 
rights on the part of the collective or management, and carries in itself disruptive 
forces against which some Soviet economists were issuing warnings right up to 
the Central Committee meeting of March 1965. This point was passed over 
completely by the author and the discussants, and only indirectly touched upon 
by Professor Peter Wiles, the co-speaker. 

The point should have come up again in the extremely interesting paper by 
Professor Roy Laird, of the University of Kansas, even though the subject— 
science in agriculture—was apparently far removed. Can science under the new 
dispensation do that for Soviet agriculture which it failed to do under Khrushchev 
as well as under Stalin (i.e., make it more efficient)? Prof. Laird seems reasonably 
certain that very.considerable progress in this direction will be made. Agricultural 
science has been handicapped by a lack of funds on the one hand and by the 
“voluntarism” of the authorities on the cther. Vast investments in scientific 
work and technology have been promised, and will bring positive results; 
“voluntarism” will be reduced, perhaps eradicated. One can agree fully on the 
first point; when dealing with the second, however, Prof. Laird, in the writer’s 
view, underestimates the difficulties. One can agree that “Lysenkoism” did a 
good deal of damage, also that neither Brezhnev nor Kosygin is likely to repeat 

-Khrushchev’s mistakes in making hasty decisions based on intuition or the 
counsels of sensation-mongering pseudo-scientists. But have Lysenkoism and 
Khrushchevism by themselves really done all the damage, as alleged by Soviet 
writers? Is it not possible, for example, that Lysenko is now used as a scapegoat 
to avoid inquiries into the effect of other factors—in the first place, the antagonism 
between the famous “material interest” of the kolkhozniks and the interests of 
the Party? Prof. Laird does not altogether ignore the question of Party interests: 
Khrushchev’s “virgin land” scheme was politically motivated and ended badly; 
Party interests also determine the minimum size of the agricultural unit, which, 
according to Prof. Laird, is probably ten times as large as the economic optimum. 
This is a very interesting point. The other, ignored by Prof. Laird, is that of 
ownership. The rights given to the “collective” by the Soviet constitution were 
rights on paper, and everyone in the USSR is well aware of this, particularly the 
kolkhozniks. They had to be bribed to work on the “communal economy,” the 
bribe taking the form of continually enlarged private plots, which do not figure in 
the kolkhoz’s statutory rights. The poor performance of the kolkhoz as a collective 
is, even in Soviet publications, openly contrasted to the ferocious activity devel- 
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oped by the same peasants when working on theit own plots. The tremendous 
difference may have been exaggerated, because the official figures (some 30 
percent of the total non-cereal output of kolkhozes and sovkhozes, from some 
3 percent of the total acreage), as some one interestingly pointed out, under- 
estimate the actual area under private cultivation. The difference in performance 
is, however, undoubtedly considerable, and some Soviet writers at any rate have 
openly stated that socialization of the means of production has not brought the 
expected result of raising efficiency of cultivation. 


Suppose that social science in agriculture, of which Prof. Laird speaks, were 
permitted to investigate impartially the causes of the inefficiency in “socialized” 
as opposed to' private production: would this mean “de-collectivization” as in 
Yugoslaviar—Or at least a-shift back from sovkhoz to kolkhoz and the placing 
of both on genuine “full-blooded Ahozraschet”? The present writer certainly 
expected the question to be raised, and was surprised and disappointed to see the 
discussion trail off into purely technical questions, which were important enough 
(e.g., the optimum size of agricultural units or the chances of a resurgence of 
Lysenkoism) but still details when compared to the question of property re- 
lations, which social science in agriculture must in the end deal with. 


Here again, the “general line” prevalent at the conference found expression. 
Like most of those attending, Prof. Laird clearly regards questions of the organi- 
zation of economic units in detachment from questions of ownership. Thus, we 
are told that there is no essential difference between problems facing the “bu- 
reaux” of a giant American corporation and the administrative apparatus of a 
vast group of Soviet enterprises. From here we have the conclusion that “the 
totalitarian system of political economy would seem to be wholly compatible 
with, indeed ideally suited to, the internal organization of urban industrial pro- 
duction.” Presumably, though Prof. Laird does not specifically state this, the 
same may be said of agricultural production once scientific methods are applied— 
by which Prof. Laird would presumably mean an avoidance of Lysenkoism, more 
basic research (as opposed to research tied to production), a readiness on the 
“Jeaders’” part to abide by the decisions of bona fide scientists, a reorganization of 
the operation and control of “socialized production” into units of optimum size. 
In his view, none of this is really impossible—a view which one may well question. 


Positivism, empiricism and the touch of “revisionist Marxism” mentioned as 
characteristic of the British (and to a lesser extent American) “general line” are, 
of course, not limited to these countries. It is endemic in Western sociology as 
such; it is, for example, also observable in Germany and in France (with the ex- 
ception of definitely anti-Marxist scholars such as Jules Monnerot), albeit not 
in such a pure form. In France, there is a well-defined admixture of emphasis on 
the political structure, treated virtually in detachment from the economic and 
studied from the statutory or legally formal angle. This was the writer’s im- 
pression after analysing the authoritative and tremendously informative pro- 
ductions of the Strasbourg University center and this again was the impression 
after listening to Professor Alexandre Bennigsen’s address on “New Theories on 
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the Soviet Nationalities Question.” His starting point is that questions of nation- 
alities present a grave problem to Communist governments because everywhere, 
in the “Third World” (presumably in the “neutral bloc”) as in the world of 
Communism, the right to independence, to independent existence, is recognized 
by the powers only in the case of populations that have already attained, or 
may be expected in the foreseeable future to attain, the stage of evolution of a 
nation. This, of course, begs the question what we are to understand by the term 
“nation” and what the Communists understand by it. Here, the speaker went 
straight to the source, which is certainly advisable. Of value was his remark that 
Stalin’s definition, still ideologically valid in the early sixties, is not only too 
narrow but also clearly motivated by the needs of the Party at the time when his 
“famous” article on the nationalities question was written in 1913. Of value also 
is the note that, imperfect and uncomfortable as his “theory” became after the 
seizure of power, it was nevertheless incorporated in the constitution of the 
young Soviet state. Of value, again, was the account, however short, of the 
suppression in 1923-36 of segregational tendencies. It seems an exaggeration, 
however, to say that it was Stalin’s “theory” (a really amateurish effort and a 
non-Marxist one at that) which “encouraged” the Ukrainian and Caucasian Com- 
munist segregationists. At most, perhaps, it supplied a very tenuous ideological 
excuse for Ukrainian and Caucasian Communists to support and join hands with 
non-Communist (and in the end anti-Communist) forces after seeing War Com- 
munism at work. Can the situation arise once more in the wake of the economic 
liberalization promised in the reform? The question cropped up in the discussion 
of Yugoslav economics, and there is no obvious reason why such segregational 
tendencies should not, for the same reasons, appear in the USSR. Prof. Bennigsen 
left the point untouched, again (and this time totally uncritically) going to Soviet 
sources of information. It is not without interest to learn that Soviet scholars at 
the 1964 discussion of the question were split into at least two major camps, both 
of them critical of Stalin’s “theory.” Most of us, however, have already heard all 
the arguments produced by both sides—namely, that industrialization mixes 
populations (a point passed over in the ‘‘theory”), that there is a difference 
between “socialist” and “bourgeois” nations (again omitted by Stalin), that real 
“spiritual” unity can exist only in socialis: nations, where there are no antag- 
onistic classes, that socialist culture unites nations, that there is a socialist 
“supranational culture,” etc. From here, Prof. Bennigsen comes to the following 
conclusions: 


1. The nationality problem is no longer acute as it was twenty or thirty years 
ago, although an exacerbation is possible in the case of the non-Russian popu- 
lations in Asia under the effects of the Sino-Soviet dispute. 


2. The primacy of the Russian people, proclaimed by Stalin in addition to 
his “theory,” has since never been questioned. Russification will therefore 
continue by peaceful means. 


3. Nevertheless, without the employment of force, peoples with strong 
non-Russian cultural and political traditions may be expected to resist success- 
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fully. In the Baltic and Caucasian republics, Russian is even now seldom used as 
a first language. The Slavic peoples, on the other hand, have less chance of pre- 
serving their identity. 

To the ‘present writer, it seems that the same conclusions could be drawn 
without reference either to Stalin’s “theory” or to the discussions around it, 
and that Prof. Bennigsen’s interest in official Soviet sources of information has 
helped to cover up an essentially Communist problem in the nationality question. 
Marxist-Leninists could never, no matter what Stalin said on the subject, regard 
national independence as we regard it. The Party must, to be effective, be a 
supranational organization. Prof. Bennigsen passes over such important items 
in the nationality question as the “brotherly support” of Communist parties 
where ideology passes into hard politics. This is one point. The other is that 
parties that have seized power have invariably developed “private ownership 
instincts” on a national scale, to the detriment of “brotherly cooperation” or 
“division of labor” in economics. Such centrifugal tendencies may eventually 
weaken political unity. How would a liberalization of Soviet economic control affect 
relations between the potentially richer and'the naturally poorer Union republics? 
Would the “exploitation” of peripheral republics, of which one hears occasion- 
ally, become’ more difficult to conduct and at the same time more obvious to the 
exploited? Cultural-differences no doubt play an important part in the “national- 
ity question” in the USSR; they can, however, become much more potent if 

“powered” by commercialism, which the reform encourages, and a watch on 
developments in this direction should, perhaps, be maintained. 


This point was, as stated, brought up during the discussion of a paper on 
Yugoslavia, even though the subject was not the question of nationalities (a very 
acute one) but the new statute of rights for enterprises and their staffs. Both paper 
and discussion were of the utmost interest, because the reformist movement in 
Soviet economics has undoubtedly shown tendencies to follow the “Yugoslav 
model.” Thus, if the main idea put forward by Mr. Kaser—namely, that the 
reform is a revolution—were to be developed, we should come to the conclusion 
(without necessarily being Marxists) that this “revolution,” like any other, 
involves a change in property relations, viz., granting the enterprise or its staff 
partial quasi-owner rights, which the Yugoslav constitution calls “rights of 
organization.” This, in fact, follows quite clearly from the concept of “‘full- 
blooded Abozraschet,” which makes no sense unless the enterprise is recognized 
as owning its products, so that goods must actually change owners in the process 
of exchange (which was not the case under Khrushchev). 


“ Yugoslavia embarked on this course some years ago. Was it a political as well 
as an economic success? Or was economic success bought at the heavy price of 
losing control of the economy? Here, attenuated Marxism in combination with 
attention to legal points seemingly stopped the author from looking for relevant 
evidence. According to Dr. Ivo Lapenna, of the London School of Economics, 
the scheme of “collectives’ rights” was not viable—not because efficiency failed 
to rise or because the regime saw in it a threat to Communist control, but because 
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the difficulties of producing the necessary legal instrument were tremendous 
and its application requites additional minor legislation without end; also because 
the workers’ councils or advisory committees are as far from effective control as 
they were under the old directive planning. Both points, of course, are of im- 
portance; one may, however, conclude that Yugoslavia (and sooner or later the ' 
USSR) must either abandon the “collective owner” model and go back to eco- 
nomic planning by directives or quite simply adopt a managerial system, i.e., 
vest the management alone and not the workers with effective (though, of course, 
partial) rights of ownership and control labor by means of trade unions. This still 
would in no way impede the use of profits for welfare on the most extended scale 
or even for raising workers’ remuneration; there would still, however, remain 
the question of the ownership of the means of production. Can one talk of progress 
toward socialism or Communism if effective ownership is passing more and more 
out of the hands of society or its political vanguard into those of men whose 
commitment to Communism is, to put it mildly, questionable? What counter- 
measures has the Party in mind? One has heard of political’stricture in Yugoslavia 
and of a tightening of ideological control in the Soviet “superstructure.” Is this 
the reply to the danger, or is the Party mainly relying on the influence of the 
workers’ councils to keep the “managers” in their place, even if it'means a loss of 
efficiency? These questions were ventilated toward the close of the discussion 
with the help of the co-discussant, Professor Alec Nove, of Glasgow University. 
In the present writer’s view, they are as applicable to the study of developments 
in the USSR as in Yugoslavia, and it is a pity that they were not included in the 
main paper itself. 
CO. 
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The Cultural Revolution in China: Origins and Prospects 
A. KASEN 


The “great proletarian cultural revolution” in China has been in progress 
for about two years, so that an attempt may now be made to analyse this phenom- 
enon in some depth. 

This is a difficult undertaking inasmuch as the origins of the revolution, so 
it would seem at least, are manifold and in some cases go back several years. It 
is reasonable to assume, however, that a decisive factor was the decision in 1958 ` 
to execute a “great leap forward.” At that time, the Chinese Communist leadership 
certainly gave the impression of being a monolithic body, and many an outside 
observer doubtless thought that the decision had been adopted unanimously 
by all the members of the Politburo and maybe even of the Central Committee. 
We now know, however, that the decision was preceded by bitter wrangling 
in all the Party’s leading organs, especially the Politburo, and that it was taken 
on the initiative of Mao Tse-tung, who was dissatisfied with the slow progress 
of the country’s social revolution. 

By- assuming the leadership of the Chinese Communist Party, Mao had in 
fact taken it upon himself to carry through all the demands made by the “Fourth 
of May Movement” which started when on May 4, 1919, Peking students demon- 
strated in protest against the Versailles Treaty resolutions handing over to Japan 
former German possessions in the province of Shantung. These demands called 
for a united China playing a leading role in world affairs. This goal could only 
be achieved by rapid industrialization. Owing to objective factors, however, _ 
industrialization could not be accomplished at a sufficiently rapid pace. In 
addition to this, the revolution in Mao’s “new democracy” was slowed down 
by the remaining “bourgeois-liberal elements.” Finally, Khrushchev’s famous 
anti-Stalin speech at the Twentieth Congress of the Soviet Communist Party 
confronted the Chinese Communist Party with the necessity of taking a definite 
stand on the personality cult, and hence on Mao’s position in the Party. This in 
turn forced Mao and his immediate associates to devote urgent consideration to 
the question of intensifying the Chinese social revolution. 

The problem was that the objective prerequisites for this were completely 
lacking. China’s general backwardness was such that no hope whatever could 
be entertained of achieving growth rates comparable to those reached by the 
Soviet Union under Stalin. Widespread illiteracy, moreover, meant that it was 
not possible to replace one.ruling class by another arbitrarily as Stalin did. 
Mao’s reaction was to mobilize the masses and fire them with revolutionary 
ardor. This, of course, was quite in keeping with his temperament and experience. 
Mao attempted to follow in the footsteps of the Soviet dictator, who had said in 
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connection with his crash program of industrialization that “there are no fortresses 
which the Bolsheviks would not be able to take.” In China, however, the number 
of “fortresses” was considerably greater than in the USSR of that time. 


Numerous leaders of the Chinese Communist Party realized at the very 
outset that the “great leap forward” would not only fail to solve existing problems 
but would create fresh ones. This gave rise to opposition to Mao’s “general 
line.” For example, in the “Wuhan resolution” adopted at the sixth plenary 
meeting of the Eighth Central Committee of the Chinese Communist Party and 
published on December 10, 1958, criticism was leveled at those who regarded 
the establishment of the people’s communes as signifying the replacement of 
collective by national ownership. A policy aimed at swiftly introducing national 
ownership, it was alleged, could only detract from the authority of the Communist 
system in China. In the opinion of many Sinologists, it was at the Wuhan plenary 
meeting that the decision was taken to divest Mao of the office of President of the 
Republic. At the time, it was officially explained that Mao had resigned of his 
own accord in order to be able to devote more time to questions of Communist 
theory in his other capacity of Chairman of the. Chinese Communist Party. It is, 
however, highly improbable that such an authoritarian personality as Mao 
would have voluntarily stepped down from the position of Chinese President— 
which carries with it incomparably more power than that of Soviet President, 
for example—at a time of gigantic social, political and economic upheaval. 


The opposition movement was led by Defense Minister Marshal Péng Teh- 
huai. On the eve of the eighth plenary meeting of the Eighth Central Committee 
held in Lushan in August 1959, Péng handed Mao a “ten-thousand-word petition” 
highly critical of the entire “Three Red Flags” policy (comprising the “general 
line,” the “great leap forward” and the establishment of the people’s communes). 
As Defense Minister, Péng drew particular attention to the difficulties with which the 
army was faced in consequence of this policy, and demanded that the army be 
modernized, as the Soviet advisers had recommended, instead of “revolutionized,” 
as was being done at the time. Péng warned that if the new policy should be 
continued, the army would withdraw its support from Mao, and even possibly 
execute a coup. Sinologist Kuo Heng-yu writes in his recently published book: 


The petition to Mao was’signed on the initiative of Marshal Péng by Deputy 
Defense Minister and Chief of the General Staff Huang Kéchéng (born 1899), 
Deputy Foreign Minister Chang Wén-tien (1900), and further important Party 
personalities. After Marshal Péng had handed over his petition to Mao in person, 
Mao, who tolerates no criticism, had the eighth plenary meeting of the Chinese 
Communist Party’s Central Committee convened four days later, on August 2, 
1959. The, result of this conference was that Mao had the “Péng—Huang anti-Party 
group” eliminated, and that Marshal Lin Piac (1907) and Lo Jui-chin (1906) were 
appointed Defense Minister and Chief of the General Staff respectively.! 


Péng, it should be added, is known to have made an attempt to involve 
Khrushchev in the struggle within the Chinese Communist Party when he met 
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the Soviet leader in Tirana, the Albanian capital. It is presumably this which 
‚ gave tise to Mao’s personal animosity toward Khrushchev, who is today held 
up as a negative example all over China. 


Criticism of Mao’s policies, far from stopping, actually grew after the Péng 
group had been smashed. The “great leap forward” quickly became bogged 
down, famine broke out throughout the country, and the entire Party apparatus 
had to be mobilized in order to quell the understandable unrest of the population. 
In order to liquidate the aftermath of the “great leap forward,” moreover, the 
efforts of the “bourgeois intelligentsia” and elements of the Party leadership who 
had opposed Mao in Wuhan were required in addition to those of the Party 
apparatus; the adherents of the subjective line, in fact, could not cope with the 
objective difficulties unaided. The period 1961-64 thus saw the “specialists” 
(and Party pragmatists) rather than the “Reds” in command in China. Economic 
policy was somewhat liberalized, and the people’s communes were virtually 
disbanded, although they continued to exist on paper. Premier Chou En-lai 
described this period as one of “reconsolidation.” Indeed, by 1964 the disastrous 
consequences of the “great leap forward” had been overcome particularly in 
agriculture—and the years of famine came to an end. 


Mao, however, was obviously not going to allow the “specialists” to con- 
solidate their positions and send the Chinese revolution off on a “revisionist” 
course. In April 1964, a persecution campaign was launched against the “reaction- 
ary, bourgeois, academic-authorities” who had just helped to put the country 
more or less back on its feet. The first yictim was Yang Hsien-chen, a Party 
Central Committee Member and rector of the Party School, whose philosophical 
theories were not in complete accordance, with Mao’s ideas. 


‚A paradoxical state of affairs arose. The economic situation of China, or at 
least of the Chinese population, had considerably improved, and one might 
have thought this would have enhanced Mao’s power. In fact, Mao appears to 
have become more and more of a purely symbolic figure, with the technicians 
and pragmatists continuing to run the country. At the same time, the Chinese 
Communist revolution began to veer unmistakeably toward the same kind of 
revisionism of which Mao and his immediate associates had accused Khrushchev. 
Indeed, a quick comparison shows that the methods employed by Chinese economic 
policy during that period were virtually identical with those used by Khrushchev. 
In both cases, reliance was placed on material incentives rather than the “enthus- 
iasm of the masses.” It was evidently these developments which induced Mao 
to embark on the revolutionary drive which has led to the present state of anarchy. 


In fact, one can no longer say that Mao is intensifying the revolution inasmuch 
as he is resorting to methods not endorsed by either the tradition or the program 
of the Chinese Communist Party. For this too there are objective reasons. In 
order to reaffirm his authority (he is reported to have said at a Central Committee 
meeting in October 1966 that “Liu 'Shao-chi and Teng Hsiao-ping treated me 
like a dead parent at his own funeral”), Mao had to abolish the privileged position 
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enjoyed by the pragmatists in the Party leadership, purge the entire Party appa- 
ratus, and mark out China’s future course in such a way as to exclude any possibil- 
ity of deviation on the part of his successors. Certainly, Mao was well aware of the 
revolutionary nature of his new policy. After the decision to carry out a “cultural 
revolution” had been adopted in August 1966 at the eleventh session of the 
Party Central Committee, the journal Hongqi appeared with an editorial under 
the heading “March Triumphantly on the Path of Mao Tse-tung’s Thought” 
which was full of praise for the “great proletarian cultural revolution” being 
“personally organized and led by Comrade Mao T'se-tung.” Describing the cultur- 
al revolution as a “strategic task of far-reaching significance,” the editorial 
went on to say that 


It is the first of its kind’ in the Communist movement and the socialist revolu- 
tion. It is necessary for building socialism. It is a great revolution which touches 
the very soul of the people.? 


The editorial admitted that mistakes had been discovered in “the implemen- 
tation of the orientation and guidelines,” but went on: 


Comrade Mao Tse-tung personally mapped out the 16-point decision concerning 
the great proletarian cultural revolution, which summed up the new experience 
of the mass revolutionary movement, corrected the incorrect guideline, reversed 
the wrong orientation and pointed the road to- continuous victories. The 16-point 
decision has been the beacon for the great proletarian cultural revolution,’ 


The new, revolutionary aspect of the activities of Mao and his supporters 
was highlighted in a further Hongqi editorial, in which we read: 


On June 1 last year [1966], Chairman Mao called the nation’s first Marxist- 
Leninist big-character poster put up by Peking University the “declaration of the 
Peking People’s Commune in the sixties of the twentieth century.” At that time, 
Chairman Mao ingeniously foresaw that a rew form would appear in our State 
machinery and mobilized from bottom to top hundreds of millions of people to seize 
power from the handful of persons within the Party who are in authority and are taking 
the capitalist road, smash the old things, create a new situation, and open up a 
new era in the history of the international proletarian revolution and in the history 
of international proletarian dictatorship, which will considerably enrich and develop 
the experience of the Paris Commune, the Soviets and Marxism-Leninism.4 


The meaning behind these propagandistic phrases is that Mao contemplated 
carrying out a thorough purge of the Party. This would appear to confirm the 
theory that in any given country Communism must pass through a stage of 
“Stalinism.” On the other hand, Mao, unlike Stalin in the thirties, quite clearly 
had neither the power nor the “apparatus” required to subordinate the Party to 
his will. Furthermore, as we have already remarked, the dearth of educated people 
meant that there was no replacement for the existing set of Party functionaries, 
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particularly at the medium and lower levels. Thus, nothing came of the planned 
purge at all. Since he could not actually purge the Party apparatus, Mao began 
to terrorize it. It was for the latter purpose that Mao set up the Red Guard—an 
organization envisaged by neither the Party statute nor the country’s constitution. 


Let us return, however, to the decisive eleventh plenary meeting of the 
Party Central Committee. Since this was held in strict secrecy, the proceedings 
themselves, as well as the unusual circumstances attending them, became known 
in detail only some time later. Writes Kuo Heng-yü: 


The convening of the eleventh plenary meeting was...kept a strict secret, 
and even the number of participants was not mentioned in the communiqué. This 
was unprecedented. Also unusual was the presence of the “‘members of the Central 
Committee Group on the Cultural Revolution” and the “representatives of the 

-tevolutionary lecturers and students of the colleges of Peking.” This shows how 
great was the resistance of the “people with positions of power in the Party” and 
how dangerous the power struggle had become. With the assistance of the illegal 
new participants in the eleventh plenary meeting—one is reminded of the assembly 
hall stewards of Hitler’s SA in the twenties—a reshuffle was carried out in the Central 
Committee’s important Politburo and Secretariat, and Defense Minister Lin Piao 
moved up-to second position behind Mao Tse-tung instead of Liu Shao-chi.® 


The Soviet press is thus quite right in saying that a coup took place in China. 
At the Party Central Committee’s eleventh plenary meeting, Mao paved the 
way for the removal of a number of leading functionaries from the Party’s 
central apparatus, and also for seizure of control over the central press and propa- 
ganda organs. A major step toward the achievement of the latter objective was 
the ouster (with the aid of “revolutionary professors and students”) of Chou 
Yang, the country’s “literary Tsar,” who was suddenly accused of “crimes” 
which he had allegedly committed during his campaign against Lu Hsün, “China’s 
Gorky,” in the thirties. In fact, Chou launched this campaign on the instructions 
of the Politburo—and hence also of Mao Tse-tung. After his death, Lu, with 
whom the Chinese Communists had been in disagreement on certain issues, was 
canonized by his former opponents, which meant that Chou Yang’s cultural 
policy no longer accorded with the Party line. 

Following Chou Yang’s removal, a top-level Party purge began with the 
dismissal of Chief of the General Staff and former secret police chief Lo Jui-ching. 
The principal foe, however, remained—namely, the Party as represented by its 
functionaries both in and outside Peking. According to Kuo Heng-yii, the 
Party leadership reacted by attempting to overthrow Mao in the same way as 
Khrushchev had been overthrown in 1964: 


Both Liu Shao-chi and Teng Hsiao-ping confessed in their self-criticism only 


in very general terms to having committed “grave -political errors” during Mao’s 
absence ın the months of June and July. Today we know that Liu Shao-chi tried to 
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topple Mao by a majority vote at an extraordinary session of the Central Committee 
members, as had been done in the case of Khrushchev, and eliminate Lin Piao’s 
influence on the Central Committee. In order to carry out this plan, however, 
Liu Shao-chi needed the assistance of Secretary General Teng Hsiao-ping. At first, 
Teng was on the side of Liu, but when he learnt of Mao T'se-tung’s instructions that 
the Central Committee was not to be convened during his [Mao’s] absence, he was 
against the extraordinary session planned by Liu Shao-chi for July 21, 1966. We 
do not yet know what motives Teng Hsizo-ping had for suddenly changing his 
mind; one thing, however, is certain—namely, that it was on account of this that 
Liu Shao-chi’s gamble failed. On July 28, Mao Tse-tung and Lin Piao, together 
with their supporters, returned to Peking, and on August 1 the eleventh plenary 

meeting of the Eighth Central Committee was convened.® f 


It is thus clear that Mao had no option but to carry out his “cultural revolution” 
outside the framework of the Party. Ever since 1959, in fact, when the failure 
‚ of the “great leap forward” became only too evident, Mao had been having to 
sutrender more and more of his power to his opponents. Indicative in this 
respect were the publication on August 1, 1962, by Hongqi of Liu Shao-chi’s 
work How to Be a Good Communist, which had come out in 1939 in Yenan, and 
reports in the official press that Chou Yang had forbidden the printing of Mao’s 
works! on the grounds that there were enough of them around already. However, 
the Red Guard movement which Mao created as a self-defense measure (the 
35,000,000-member-strong Chinese Young Communist League was under the 
control of his arch-enemies Liu Shao-chi and Teng Hsiao-ping) was effective as 
an instrument for terrorizing Party officials but totally incapable of assuming 
their functions. The terroristic activities of the Red Guards, moreover, interfered 
with industry and trade and gave rise to considerable administrative difficulties. 


The creation of the Red Guard was in fact an attempt to produce a new 
generation of “Long March” veterans, infuse a new revolutionary spirit into 
Chinese'society, and provide a basis for reorganizing the existing Party apparatus. 
The question is, however, whether the term “reorganization” is applicable in 
this connection. Since the process now taking place in China under the banner 
of a “cultural revolution” is far from completion, it is quite impossible to say 
exactly what kind of administrative structure Mao himself has in mind for the 
China of the future, and what kind of structure will in fact emerge. So far we 
appear to be withnessing a genuine revolution, a seizure of power by elements 
who have not held the reigns of power previously. Mao is advocating a “three- 
in-one” power system, interpreted by Hongqi as follows: 


_ The revolutionary “three-in-one” provisional organ of power should be formed 
by leaders of revolutionary mass organizations that truly represent the broad masses, 
the representatives of the People’s Liberation Army units stationed in the area and 
revolutionary leading cadres. None of these bodies can be excluded. It is wrong 

to overlook or underestimate the role of any one of them.? 
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Thus, a new system is being created in which the army has a very much more 
important role than is usual in Communist states. The “three-in-one” organs, 
in fact, are being transformed into “revolutionary committees” which are replac- 
ing the existing Party committees, as was done in Peking in April of this year. 
The Peking Review commented: 


The founding of the Peking Municipal Revolutionary Committee proclaimed 
the total collapse of the old Peking Municipal Committee of the Chinese Communist 
Party and People’s Council, an important stronghold of the handful of top Party 
persons in authority taking the capitalist road for the restoration of capitalism; 
it proclaimed the complete downfall of the counterrevolutionary revisionist clique 
of the old Peking Municipal Party Committee. Coming after the 1966 decision of 
Chairman Mao and the Party’s Central Committee to reorganize the Peking Muni- 
cipal Party Committee, it was a great new leap in the struggle of the capital’s 
proletarian revolutionaries to seize power.® 


Further: 


The founding of the Peking Municipal Revolutionary Committee has carried 
the great proletarian cultural revolution in the capital to a completely new stage 
and set a fine example for people throughout the country. It shows that the great 
cultural revolution has solved a most important new problem in the proletarian revolu- 
tion of our era; ithas provided newexperiencein preventing acapitalistrestoration after 

` the seizure of power by the proletariat, and in consolidating and developing the 
dictatorship of the proletariat and carrying the socialist revolution through to the 
end. It has thus enriched and developed the Marxist theory of scientific socialism 
and added an immortal page to the annals of the international Communist 
movement.? 


Mao’s “revolutionary committees” are certainly new; to what extent they 
- have anything to do with Marxism, not to speak of Leninism, is another matter. 
At any rate, the new power system, by strengthening the position of the army, 
especially that of local army commanders, is enhancing already powerful separatist 
tendencies in individual regions and provinces. 

` The system is held together by the mortar of Maoism. We read, for example, 
in an address to Mao by the newly-created Peking Revolutionary Committee: 


At the crucial moment in the decisive battle between the proletariat and the 
bourgeoisie, you sssued the militant call to: the Chinese People’s Liberation Army that 
it should actively support the broad masses of the Left. This manifests your deepest solici- 
tude and very great support for us. "The People’s Liberation Army is a proletarian 
revolutionary army built by you personally and led directly by Comrade Lin Piao. 
It is the main pillar of the dictatorship of the proletariat. 1° 


The question is, however, what will happen in China after Mao has died and 
the country has been “de-Maoized” (for there can be no doubt that, sooner or 
later, Mao will be toppled from the pedestal on which he has been standing, an 
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inaccessible deity; for the past two years), when the Party has been weakened 
and the local army commanders have a virtual monopoly of the real power. This 
question will become particularly acute if, as is very probable, Mao dies before 
having had a chance to consolidate the new power structure. That Mao and his 
immediate associates are well aware of the dangerous situation which might 
arise is clear from the following excerpt from an article entitled “Steadfastly 
Support the Proletarian Revolutionaries in Their Struggle to Seize Power,” by _ 
Chang Jih-chin, political commissar of the military command of the province of 

Shansi, which was published in Hongqi : 


Under the new situation of the current great proletarian cultural revolution, ` 
the People’s Liberation Army cannot but enter the cultural revolution. The question 
does not lie in whether it enters or not, but on which side it will stand. Itis a question 
of whether it supports the proletarian revolutionaries or the conservatives or even 
the Rightists.... Some people worried. that if we step forward and’ support the 
proletarian revolutionaries it would draw fire to our door, create trouble fot us 
and adversely affect stability among the units. We are of the conviction that such a 
way of thinking is wrong and is a manifestation of being afraid of the masses and 
of making revolution.1! 


Whatever Chang may say, there is a danger that military units so deci- 
sively involved in politics may disintegrate. As we have said, this danger 
will be vastly enhanced when Mao dies, particularly if he dies within the next | 
few years. The very fact that Mao and his immediate associates have embarked 
upon such an adventure only goes to show that, apart from the Party, the army 
is the only stabilizing factor in China at the present time. Also indicative in this 
connection is the fact that the Mao-Lin group has recently begun placing the 
- country’s largest industrial enterprises under army control in order to ensure 
-that they continue operating. 


Mao’s new power set-up, moreover, appears particularly unstable in view 
of the fact that the Chinese leader evidently does not have complete control 
even over elements who speak in his name. In fact, the impression is apparently 
arising in China that the forces helping Mao to carry out his revolution are 
basically destructive rather than constructive. According to a report from Japan, 
for example, Mao himself said in respect of the establishment in Shanghai of 
a people’s commune modeled on the Paris Commune: 


The people’s commune has been set up. Since its foundation, have you considered 
a whole series of questions? If the country sets up communes, then the Chinese 
People’s Republic will have to change its name to the Chinese People’s Commune. 
Do people recognize you? Perhaps the USSR will not recognize, thus England and 
France may recognize, but after the change what about the ambassadors in every 
country? What will they do? Have you considered questions like this? How many 
places are applying to the Central Committee to set up communes? The Central 
Committee has a document; not counting the Shanghai commune, none of the 
communes are approved. The Chairman suggests that Shanghai should still change 
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a little, change’to a revolutionary committee, or a municipal committee, or a munici- 
` pal people’s committee. 


These ironic remarks, reported to have been made by Mao during a conver- 
sation with representatives of the “revolutionary masses” Chang Chun-chao 
and Yao Weng-yuan whose contents were reproduced in a wall newspaper 
displayed i in Peking in February of this year, show that the Shanghai commune 
was the result of a spontaneous, on-the-spot decision made without Mao’s 
consent, let alone on his instructions. This is one more indication of the chaos 
presently reigning in Chinese Party affairs. Of course, one may well ask, as is 
being constantly done, how it is, if there is really chaos and revolution in China, 
that supplies of essential goods to the population are being maintained, industry 
and foreign trade are proceeding normally, and China has succeeded in exploding 
her first hydrogen bomb. We have already given a partial answer to this question 
by referring to the stabilizing influence of the army, which in a measure 1s con- 
taining the terroristic and disorganizing influence of the Red Guards. This, 
however, will doubtless change when the local army commanders go into politics 
in a big way, instead of simply dabbling as they seem to be doing at present. 
A comparison may be drawn between the present situation in China and the 
situation prevailing in the USSR during the time of Stalin’s purges, when, despite 
mass arrests ‘and executions, industry—the war industry at least—continued 
operating to full capacity. A totalitarian dictatorship, it would appear, is perfectly 
capable, even under conditions such as now exist in China, of creating certain 
islands of political calm in which work of vital importance for national defense 
‘can be performed. 


One is fairly safe in assuming that the present Maoist revolution will not lead 
_ to Chinese external aggression. For this China is still far too weak, as has become 
only too clear from her inability to prevent the virtual liquidation of the Indones- 
ian Communist Party or react to subsequent Indonesian provocation except by 
ineffectual protests, her failure to render active support to Pakistan in the latter’s 
conflict with India, and her impotence in Vietnam (China’s aid to the North 
Vietnamese has so far been limited to the supply of small-caliber weapons). 
On the other hand, it is not improbable that Mao would welcome a US attack 
against China; in such a case, the Chinese leader could infuse fresh—and this , 
time genuine—meaning into the revolutionary enthusiasm which he has artificially 
stimulated, and abandon his destructive role for a constructive one as the guaran- 
tor of Chinese unity. ’ 


Ever since the Taiping Rebellion of 1850, there have eon continual attempts 
in China to‘unite the country under a strong central regime and give it a powerful 
voice in world affairs. In such cases, however, power has proved to be very 
_ much easier to seize than to keep; China cannot be modernized in a mere gener- 
ation or so, and blame for the inevitable failure of any attempt to do so is laid 
at the door of the regime. Seen against this background, not only Maoism 
’ but Chinese Communism as such is merely a stage of a Chinese revolution which 
has‘ been in progress for more than a century. The republican government in 
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Peking in the twenties, the war lords and the Kuomintang all broke their teeth 
in trying to reach the objectives of this revolution. At present, one may say- 
that a certain impression has been created that these objects are in fact being 
attained. Whether this impression can be maintained after Mao’s death is highly 
dubious. It is quite possible that a state of chaos will then arise in China in 
comparison with which the present situation is serenity itself. 


We have already remarked that Mao has so far failed to subdue all his oppo- 
nents. To this we may add that he will probably never succeed in doing so. Mao 
is almost certainly too old now to see his revolution through. As regards the 
question of Mao’s successor, it may be observed that, firstly, the designation of 
Lin Piao as such will mean nothing when Mao is no longer there to support him— 
an orderly succession to power is not a feature of totalitarian dictatorships—, 
and, secondly, not two but evidently several groups are engaged in the present 
power struggle in China. In this connection, reference must once more be made 
to the recent considerable growth of centrifugal forces in the country, in partic- 
ular to the part now being played by the army, which is such that the emergence 
of a new set of “war lords” is very possible should nation-wide chaos break out 
after Mao’s death. 

Of course, there is always the, albeit unlikely, eventuality that a successor to 
Mao succeeds in staying in power and maintaining centralized authority. There 
is little doubt that such a man would be one of the “technocrats” or pragmatists 
who are the targets of the “cultural revolution.” This would presumably result 
in China’s seeking a Stalinist solution to her present difficulties in the form of 
a policy of “building socialism in one country,” with its emphasis on achieving 
complete political and economic independence. 

Whatever happens, however, the reestablishment of harmonious relations 
between Peking and Moscow is highly improbable if not outright impossible. 
Come what may, China will steer her own course, which will certainly not be 
` the same as that pursued by the Soviet Party leaders. Any future Chinese leadership 
will only be prepared to coordinate its policies with those of Moscow on its own 
terms. Even if utter chaos and fratricidal wa-fare should break out in China, the 
Soviet Union, as was demonstrated in the nineteen-twenties, will hardly be able 
. to derive any benefit from the situation. Stalin placed his stake on four cards—the 
republican government in Peking, the Kuomintang, the Chinese Communist 
Party and Féng Yii-hsiang, the “Christian General,” and in the end none turned 
up trumps. The republican government collapsed, the Kuomintang turned away 
from Moscow and began to concentrate on fighting the Chinese Communists, 

and the latter have now disavowed their Soviet colleagues, declaring themselves 
and their adherents to be the only genuine Marxist-Leninists around. The present 
‘Soviet collective leadership will scarcely succeed where dictator Stalin failed. 

Asian anarchy obeys its own laws, being immune to outside influence. 


On one point Mao is certainly right—namely, that the Chinese revolution is 
far from completion. Of course, the revolution will not go on for ever—nothing 
is permanent in politics—but it will doubtless be a protracted and turbulent affair. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 
Soviet Society ; 


New Features of the Forthcoming Census 


So far, there have been three complete (and published) censuses of the popu- 
lation of the USSR—in 1926, 1939 and 1959. So far, that is, the census has not 
been carried out at regular intervals, which are very important for the purpose 
of economic planning and scientific research. Moreover, the first two were 
separated by a period of thirteen years, during which the enforced collectivization, 
Stalin’s purges and other important processes of the thirties took place, and the 
next was held almost a whole generation later after World War II, which, according 
to official Soviet data, carried off some twenty to twenty-two million victims.! 
Such long and irregular intervals, naturally, scarcely promote the study of new 
demographical trends. 

Preparations are now in full swing for a further census, originally scheduled 
by the Council of Ministers for January 1969, i.e., exactly ten years after the 
last. This decision was welcomed by many, not only because it accorded with a 
recommendation of the United Nations Statistical Commission, but more especially 
because its results are necessary as a basis for the next five-year plan. The well- 
known Soviet demographer, Professor B. Ts. Urlanis, speaking in the Demo- 
graphic Section of the Moscow House of Scientists, advocated the holding of a 
census every five years.® On April 9,’however, Jzvestia published the government’s 
decision to postpone the forthcoming census until January 1970. No reason was 
given. : 

` The methods of organization and evaluation and also the questions asked are 
to differ substantially from those used in 1959. On that occasion, the information 
required was based on the fifteen traditional questions listed in an article by P. 
Podyachikh, “On the Forthcoming All-Union Population Census” :* 


1. Relationship to head of the family (wife, husband, son, daughter, mother, 
sister, nephew, etc.). 

2. (For'a permanent resident who is temporarily yhed Enter ““Tempo- 
ratily absent” and indicate length of absence. 

3. If a temporary resident, indicate: (a) place of permanent residence; 
(b) length of absence from place of permanent abode. 

4. Sex (male, female). 

5. Age (in years; if a child less than one year, in months). 

6. Marital status. 





1 Vesinik statistiki, 1965, No. 4, p. 72. 
2 Tzvestia, May 1, 1966. 

3 Vesinik statistiki, 1967, No. 1, p. 81. 
t Ibid., 1966, No, 8, pp. 38—48. 
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7. Nationality. 
8. Mother tongue. 
9. Citizenship. 
10. Education (higher, incomplete higher, special en general second- 
ary, seven-year, elementary). 
11. Where applicable, full name of educational institution (school, institute, 
tekhnikum, etc.), now being attended. 
12. Where applicable, place of work (name of enterprise, kolkhoz, institution, 
or self-employed). 
13. Nature of employment. 
14. If not gainfully employed, indicate source of income. 
15. Social category (worker, salary-earner, kolkhoznik, cooperated handi- 
craftsman, individual farmer, uncooperated handicraftsman, member of one of 
the free professions, clergyman). 


The questionnaires were completed by tellers employed for the purpose, who 
visited all places of abode. The census lasted eight days, and was carried out by 
a total of 574,000 officials. Its results were published in sixteen volumes—one for 
the USSR as a whole and one for each Union republic—a process that lasted five 
years. This'delay in publication and the nature or scope of the information 
contained hardly enhanced the value of the census for scientific purposes. Writing 
in Literaturnaya gazeta, V. Perevedentsev, of the Institute of the International 
Labor Movement, commented that most of the volumes were “skimpy bro- 
chutes,” from which “not so very much scientific meaning could be extracted.”® 
Demographic specialists had called for the inclusion in the census form of numer- 
ous questions designed to yield material of scientific and practical value, but these 
suggestions were ignored. 

This was primarily due to the disdainfu. attitude to demography which was . 
usual until recently and which reduced this science to little more than a matter 
of statistics.. The dispute over demography’s right to be considered a science has 
been going on in the USSR for twenty years. Even today, the country does not 
possess a single center for research into the subject. Now, however, a great deal 
is being written by demographers on the need to benefit from the mistakes made 
in 1959 and also from other countries’ experience in order to extract from the 
forthcoming census the maximum profit for science; and it would seem that the 
pressure from ethnographers, sociologists, economists and others in addition 
will compel the organizers to widen the scope of the questions considerably and 
to introduce a number of new subjects, primarily sociological. According to 
Podyachikh, the forms will include 10—12 additional questions to bring the total 
_ up to 22—24 instead of the original 15. ` 

For the first time, women will be asked about their fertility. Until recently, 
Soviet leaders, relying on data of the Central Statistical Authority, invariably 
pointed to the high birthrate in the Soviet Union and cited it as evidence of the 
high standard of living. According to these data, the Soviet population could be _ 





5 Literaturnaya gazeta, 1967, No. 2, p. 13. 
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expected to reach a total of 250 million by 1970 and 280 million by 1980,8 con- 
stituting an annual growth (at least until 1970) of over 3,500,000. Now, however, 
the Central Statistical Authority gives the approximate figure of 244 million for 
1970. During the last few years—the last five years particularly—, there has been 
a sharp drop in the birth rate in the USSR. In another contribution to Literaturnaya 
gazela, Perevedentsev wrote that if the birth rate continued to fall with the same 
rapidity, a decrease in the population might result. He quoted the following data 
by way of illustration: the number of children born per thousand women of 
childbearing age (i.e., between 15 and 49 years) was 140 in 1938—39, 89 in 1958—59 
and 78 in 1963—64. Perevedentsev went on: 


Finally, let us take a more accurate index—the so-called net coefficient of re- 
production, which indicates the relation between the numbers of women of child- 
bearing age in two generations, i.e., mothers and daughters. This coefficient varied 
as follows: in 1926—27 it was equal to 1.68, in 1938—39 to 1.40, in 1958-59 to 1.26 
and in 1963-64 to 1.14.7 


In an interview given to Literaturnaya gazeta, B. Kolpakov, head of the Central 
Statistical Authority for the RSFSR, stated that the number of births in the USSR 
per year had fallen from 5,300,000 in 1960 to 4,300,000 in 1965,8 so that the 
natural growth in these years was respectively 3,812,000 and 2,563,000. Kolpakov 
gave as the main ‘reason for this drop the fact that the birthrate during the war 
was at its lowest point, so that the number of women now of optimum child- 
bearing age has temporarily dropped. There are, however, other reasons. At the 
First All-Union Symposium on Problems of Marxist-Leninist Population Theory, 
held in Moscow in November 1966, V. P. Korchagin pointed out that the level 
of childbirth was influenced by women’s employment: it was, for example, about 
14 percent lower among women employed in the socialist sector than among 
other categories.® At a conference on demographic problems in the Ukraine, held 
last October in Kiev, V. S. Steshenko stated that in the Ukraine the birthrate in 
general and particularly among younger women was lower than in certain ad- 
vanced capitalist countries. If it continued for any length of time, she said, this 
state of affairs would produce an age structure that was not calculated to maintain 
the natural growth of the population. She came to the conclusion that the present 
fall in the birthrate was due not so much to the war as to other factors, the effect 
of which was to be seen in increased birth control. In rural areas, the migration 
of young people to the cities also played a part.1° 

The number of children born to each mother, and the Berner and fertility 
of each marriage are extremely important demographic factors which were not 
taken into account in previous censuses. Once studied, however, such data will 
provide useful information on birthrate trends and enable future population 


* Narodnoye kboxyaistvo SSSR v 1963 godu : Statistichesky yezbegodnik (The National Economy of the 
USSR in 1963: A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1964, p. 8; Izvestia, December 10, 1963, p 2. 
? Literaturnaya gazeta, August 13, 1966, p. 2. 
5 Ibid., 1967, No. 9, p. 12. 
9 Planovoye khozyaistvo, 1967, No. 2, p. 80. 
10 Vesinik statistiki, 1967, No. 1, pp. 78—79. 
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trends to be estimated. There have been proposals to include in the census ques- 
tions concerning not only the number of children born to each family but also 
the family’s average monthly income, in order to establish the relationship be- 
tween these two factors. 

Directly related to this question is that of marital status, on which the only 
information registered hitherto was whether the subject was married or not. 
Now it is proposed to take other categories into account, primarily the widowed 
and divorced, and also the composition of families on the basis of various criteria. ` 
Podyachikh mentions the need for information on the mutual relationship of the 
members of each family, on the numbers of married couples grouped according 
to the number of children, the number of families comprising one parent with 
children, etc. 

Another problem that will be enquired into for the first time is that of migra- 
tion. At present, the USSR has no proper system for regulating migration. 
Current statistics on this subject are available, but they are by no means complete, 
being confined to the registration of new or departing residents. No information 
is available on the movement of families; moreover, there is no record of the 
educational level, nationality and other important information relating to migrants. 


Taking population movements in Siberia as an example, Perevedentsev, in 
the article already quoted, illustrates what may happen when insufficient attention 
is paid to the demographic and social aspects of labor distribution. Two or three 
times as many people move away from the towns of Siberia (per unit period of 
time and in relation to the size of the population) as from cities in the western 
parts of the country. Labor turnover in the new towns and building sites is so 
great that these settlements, he says, may be justly described as “transit camps.” 
According to Dr. V. Pokshishevsky, the influx of population from the west to 
Siberia and the Far East has begun to drop below the movement in the 
opposite direction.!! In Siberia during the five years from 1959 on, the exodus 
exceeded the influx by 250,000. persons, some of whom went to the 
Ukraine, the Northern Caucasus and other regions where there is a labor 
surplus and a relatively high rate of natural growth of the population. The forth- 
coming census, he says, should yield information on the basis of which these 
movements may be studied. 

Living conditions will be studied for the first time in some detail, including 
such questions as the following: to whom the accommodation belongs; the type 
of accommodation (whether a separate or shared apartment, a hostel, barrack or 
semi-basement); what facilities are available (electric light, laid-on water supply, 
main drainage, gas, a bath, heating, a kitchen); the number of rooms and amount 
of living space occupied by each family. In this connection, it is proposed to 
record the country’s entire living accommodation. 

Finally, the information on the nature of the subject’s employment will be 
supplemented by indications of seasonal or temporary employment and the 
number of months worked in the year. 





11 Nauka ı zbizn, 1967, No. 3, pp. 70—71. 
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Two rather remarkable proposals made by Podyachikh were that the questions 
of native language and literacy should be dropped from the census questionnaire. 
With regard to the first of these, he stated that in the census of 1959 the over- 
whelming majority (94.3 percent) had considered the language of their nationality 
to be their native language. This proposal met with general disapproval; most of 
those who wrote in response to his article expressed the view that the assimilation 
and consolidation of nationalities can be studied only on the basis of information 
concerning the native language. Podyachikh himself admits that among the 
country’s main nationalities the proportion-of people who consider their native 
language to be that of their nationality ranged from 84 percent in the case of the 
Belorussians to 99 percent in that of the Turkmenians. The totals of those falling 
into the opposite category in the 1959 census was about 12 million, of whom 
over 10 million—or one in nine non-Russians—named Russian as their native 
language. Of the Karelians and Mordvinians, 28.5 and 21.8 percent respectively 
considered Russian to be their native language.!? This assimilation—or, to put 
it more precisely, Russification (those who indicate a language other than that 
of their nationality as their native tongue mostly designate Russian)—is accelerated 
when a national group lives, not in its own, but in another republic. This applies 
particularly to the RSFSR, which embraces 16 autonomous republics, five 
autonomous oblasts and ten national districts. The 1959 census recorded 3,400,000 
Ukrainians and 844,000 Belorussians as living in the RSFSR; of these, only 45 
percent of the Ukrainians and 40 percent of the Belorussians considered their 
native language to be that of their nationality. 1? Russification is even more pro- 
nounced among the minor peoples of the North, where the proportion of those 
regarding Russian as their native tongue may be as great as 77 percent. It would 
appear that the negative reception accorded to the proposal to omit the question 
of native tongue from the census questionnaire will have its effect. 


As for the question of illiteraey, many reactions to Podyachikh’s proposal 
stressed that its omission was as yet premature. Podyachikh in fact proposed 
that an elementary schooling be assumed on the part of all questionees, since 

. “illiteracy in this country has been virtually abolished.” In reply, Professor D. 
Valentei quoted data from the 1959 census showing that the proportion of 
iliterates between the ages of 9 and 49 was fairly high in a number of Union 
republics—3.8 percent in Tadzhikistan, 4.6 percent in Turkmenia, and even more 
in the rural areas of a number of autonomous republics and oblasts in the RSFSR 
(particularly among women). There were, for example, 9.8 percent illiterates in 
the Yamalo-Nentsy National District and 10.3 percent in the Chechen-Ingush 
ASSR. Valentei was supported by V. Mirkin, Deputy Head of the Census Depart- 
ment of the Central Statistical Authority fo the RSFSR, who wrote: 


..one must not confuse those who have completed one, two or three classes of ~ 
primary school with those who can only, read or who are completely illiterate— 
18 Vestnik statistiki, 1966, No. 12, pp. 34—36. 

13 Tbid., 1967, No. 3, pp. 36—38. 
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particularly as, according to data of the population census of 1959, this group would 
have to include 33 percent of the entire population of ten years and older.1* 


As for the methods to be employed in carrying out the census, it is proposed 
to combine comprehensive coverage for certain questions with selective coverage 
for others; according to this proposal, the selective method would be used for 
the first time for such questions as living conditions, fertility, migration and the 
composition of families. Another proposed innovation is that the questionee 
should himself enter his answers in the questionnaire after having been instructed 
how to do so, These measures are designed to reduce the cost. of carrying out 
the census, which in any case would require additional personnel to evaluate the 
extra material obtained. (The number of evaluating personnel, including in- 
spectors, will amount to at least 700,000.) Many consider, however, that the 
population is not adequately prepared for the task of filling in the forms them- 
selves. 

A final decision on these points will evidently not be made until the results 
of the experimental census carried out March 23—30, 1967, have been evaluated. 
This experimental census embraced nine raions varying from one another as 
regards density of population, geographical, economic and social conditions, 
and its object was to test as accurately as possible all the preparations made so 
far. About five hundred thousand people in the RSFSR were covered, and an 
opportunity was provided to revise the questions to be put during the census 
proper. 

Specialists interested in the subject are demanding that everything be done 
to ensure the publication of the census results as rapidly as possible. As already 
pointed out, the last volumes dealing with the 1959 census were not available 
until the end of 1963: this was due to technical difficulties. On this subject, 
Podyachikh wrote: 


An electronic computer was also produced to evaluate the results of the 1959 
census; but it arrived late and was of faulty design, and so its use was confined to 
evaluations of mostly experimental significance. 


It is expected that the results of the forthcoming census will be evaluated with 
the aid of modern highly efficient electronic computers. , 

The discussion of all these questions is still going on. With regard to the nature 
and scope of the questions to be asked in the census, the severest criticism so 
far has come from Perevedentsev in his article (quoted above) on “The Dispute 
About the Census,” 18 in which the author links this problem with the develop- ' 
ment of Soviet demography and insists that all decisions be made by competent 
people. In the dispute that has been going on for so long between demographers 
and officials of the Central Statistical Authority, the latter have so far kept the 
upper hand, ignoring developments in demography and striving merely to keep 
work and expense down to the minimum. Everything suggests, however, that 





4 bid. 
18 Lsteraturnaya gazeta, 1967, No. 2. 
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things are changing and that the demographers are receiving the initiative for 
the first time. Not only they, but also ethnographers, economists, geographers, 
sociologists and other specialists directly interested in the results of the forth- 
coming census are taking part in the discussion that is being conducted on a 
wide scale in the Soviet press: this, too, is an innovation as compared with 
previous occasions. When the census questions are finally approved, due regard 
will be paid to the recommendations made by specialists, including the all-Union 
conference of statisticians; and it may be assumed that the results will be of 
considerably greater economic, cultural and scientific significance than were 
those yielded by the census of 1959. f 
C. Garca 


Education 


A New Look for Soviet Secondary Schools 


In some respects, the large-scale reorganization of secondary education 
taking place in the Soviet Union today exceeds in scope the unsuccessful school 
teform of 1958. The main object then was to introduce vocational training into 
Soviet general education schools. Now it is to modernize the secondary school 
curriculum, in particular by placing greater emphasis on the natural sciences 
and mathematics, and to establish a centralized ten-year program of compulsory 
education for all young people. A resolution of the Party Central Committee 
and the Council of Ministers entitled “On Measures for Further Improving 
the Work of Secondary General Education Schools” asserts that the change to 
the new curriculum will be completed by the academic year 1970-71.1 

Preparatory work on revising and pruning the curriculum, including re- 
grouping subjects by grades for the purpose of transferring as much study 
material as possible from the senior to the intermediate and junior grades, was 
begun in 1964. A. I. Markushevich, Chairman of a newly-created Commission 
on-the Content of School Education, and Vice-President of the Soviet Academy 
of Pedagogical Sciences, stated in an interview that regular instruction in mathe- 
matics and Russian language and literature would begin in the fourth grade 
instead of the fifth (this would mean in practice the reduction of the primary 
school course from four to three years). In future, elementary physics is to be 
taught in the sixth and seventh grades; the physics course will end with the 
theory of the structure of matter and the fundamental propositions of the theory 
of relativity. The fundamentals of mathematical analysis will be taught in the 
ninth grade, and the probability theory and the operating principles of electronic 
computers in the tenth. Markushevich also said that many schools had already 
switched to the new literature, history and general biology syllabi.? 


x 





1 Prasda, November 19, 1966. 
2 Ibid., December 8, 1966. 
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The ideal of the new curriculum, according to Education Minister M. A. 
Prokofev, is to give pupils an up-to-date zrounding in the fundamental laws 
governing the evolution of the material world and social processes without 
swamping them with facts. He said, for example, that in biology the objective 
should be not “memorization of endless orders, species and so on, but an under- 
standing of the basic laws of the functioning of living organisms.” 


The reorganization plans fail to specify exactly the fate of so-called production 
training (i.e., occupational training in the national economy), to which twelve 
hours a week were allotted until 1965. Although production training is to be 
reduced to two hours a week, with a month of practical work after the ninth 
grade, one-third of the schools in the RSFSR, numbering over five thousand, 
at which training is arranged so as to bring material benefit to both state and 
pupils, are to be allowed to retain the old program,‘ although such training will 
apparently take place during time normally allotted to extra-curricular elective 
“ studies and be on a strictly voluntary basis.® 


In addition to the compulsory school course, which i is limited to twenty-four 
hours a week in the junior grades and to thirty in the senior grades, certain 
optional or élective courses are to be introduced this autumn for senior pupils. 
At first, they will account for only a few hours’ instruction a week, but by 1970-71 
they will take up as much as eighteen hours a week of course time.® The authors 
of the educational reform believe these courses will promote the development 
of individual talents and constitute a move in the direction of diversifying 
secondary school education. A considerable increase in the number of special 
schools or, at village schools, of special classes that provide a more detailed theoret- 
ical and practical coverage of certain subjects is also seen to represent a step in 
this direction. Up to now, such schools for pupils gifted in mathematics, physics, 
chemistry and biology have been limited mostly to a small number of 
. winners of school competitions. Owing to the controversial nature of what 
constitutes talent and merits admission to ‚these schools, the need for them has 
frequently been disputed.’ 


The absence of a single clear idea of the form that the reorganized secondary 
school should take has been hampering the preparatory work of subcommissions 
charged with revising the curriculum. One experienced teacher remarked 
that the Commission for the Content of School Education was busy arranging 
the furniture but had forgotten to decide on the design of the building.® Serious 
disagreements have been arising among the various commissions on such 
questions as how study time ought to be distributed between the humanities and 





3 Tavestia, March 8, 1967. 

4 UÜchitelskaya gazeta, November 26, 1966 

5 Sovetskaya pedagogika, 1967, No. 1, p. 8. 

8 Trud, March 16, 1967. $ 

7 See, for example, the article by B. Porshnev, “Talant ne zolotaya rybka” (Talent is No Golden 
Fish), in Zzwestıa, October 16, 1563. 

8 Literaturnaya gazeta, July 29, 1965. 
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the natural and mathematical sciences (in the end, preference was given to the 
latter).® The main problem, however, is the tight deadline for introducing the 
new curriculum. During the next three years, it will be necessary to retrain 
about two-and-a-half million teachers and prepare, and publish an enormous 
number of new textbooks. The retraining of teachers is fraught with difficulties 
of an organizational and, especially in the case of older teachers, psychological 
nature. Prokofev himself sees a reorganization of the teacher training system as 
a prerequisite for the introduction of the new curriculum: ; 


Without a good teacher, even the most perfect school courses will remain 
empty projects. By recruiting the services of prominent scholars, university and 
college staff, respected professors and lecturers, teachers and methods specialists, 
we must undertake a comprehensive and extremely scrupulous revision of teachers? 
training and by our joint efforts create a teacher training system that will provide 
the schools with highly intelligent teachers equipped with the latest knowledge 
and who (and this is especially important) command young people’s respect.1° 


The establishment of a new teachers’ training system would in itself require 
several years, so that the completion of retraining could not be achieved in less 
than five to six years’ time. Prospects for an adequate supply of new or revised 
textbooks are also grim, judging from past experience at least. For example, 

_ of the roughly 288,000,000 textbooks ordered for the start of the coming academic 
` year, less than half had been turned out by Soviet publishing. houses by this 
April. V. Strekozin, Head of the Programming and Methods Board of the RSFSR 
Ministry of Education, remarked: 


It is impossible to guarantee that in Sehne every pupil will arrive at school 
with a new textbook. Even if all the planned editions are printed in time, the senior 
pupils will receive only slightly more than half of the books they require. This 
means that each school must organize the purchase | and exchange of secondhand 
textbooks.!! 


Under these conditions, the likelihood that a gb program of elective 
studies will soon be established appears remote. Education Minister Prokofev, 
for example, observed that “with a poor teacher there can be no elective course 
of study based on special interests and inclinations: it would either be mere 
twaddle or repetition of what has already been offered in class.””12 


Provision of more schools for pupils with special aptitudes for science is 
yet another problem accompanying the reorganization of Soviet secondary 
education. The existing ‘schools were ‘initially created to provide intensified 
scientific training for gifted pupils whose talents would otherwise have lain 
fallow under the 1958 reform, with its emphasis on production training. However, 
an effective selection system for admission to these schools has not yet been 





? See, for. example, the account of the proceedings of a general meeting of the RSFSR Academy of 
Pedagogical Sciences given in Sovetskaya pedagogika, 1966, No. 2. 
10 Tzpestia, March 8, 1967. ‘ 
11 Uchitelskaya gazeta, April 27, 1967. 
12 Tzyestia, March 8, 1967. 
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devised. Recent failures by pupils leaving these schools to pass entrance exami- 
nations of higher educational institutions has undermined confidence in the present 
method of selection, which has hitherto been by means of competitions.18 Soviet 
public opinion, moreover, generally opposes the special schools, which it fre- 
quently refers to as being for the privileged. Since graduates usually succeed in 
becoming members of the scientific or administrative élite, many influential 
parents try to secure admission for their children by fair means or foul. In addition, 
children of prosperous, academically-minded families undeniably have a better 
chance of gaining admission to the special schools. 


Plans to make ten-year education generally compulsory are to be introduced 
concurrently with the new school curriculum; it is hoped that they will also be 
ready in the main by the 1970—71 school year. These plans are, however, at least 
fifteen years old. At the Nineteenth Party Congress in 1952, a resolution was 
passed calling for the establishment of a ten-year general-education system in all 
large administrative and industrial centers by 1955, to be extended to the whole 
country by 1960.14 Upon Stalin’s death, however, the project was shelved, being 
resuscitated only in 1964. 


To effect a gradual transition to general ten-year schooling, the authorities 
decided to increase the admission of pupils from eight-year schools to the ninth 
grade of secondary schools beginning with 1966. However, in 1966 only 64— 
in some areas less than 50—percent were transferred instead of the 70 percent 
planned.15 A further 12 percent went to the day departments of technical schools, 
while 23 percent went straight out to work or else entered trade schools.16 


The primary reason for this mass exodus of eighth-graders is the long- 
‚standing policy of encouraging young people ‘to go out to work as soon as 
possible. Prokofev remarked in this connection: 


Two or three years ago, a fifteen-year old youth would be told: You’ve finished 

the eight-year school, so get out to work and justify the money the nation has 

` spent on you. But now we impress upon him: modern production demands wider 

knowledge from you, and most likely in the future you will want to lead an interest- 

ing life, which is possible only for a versatile person, and you will want society to 

appreciate you—then, dear friend, you will have to study further and finish secondary 
school.!? 


The major reasons for early leaving given by evening-school students in 
Ufa, for example, were as follows: 
+ 

13 Literaturnaya gazeta, 1967, No. 2, p. 12. l 

U Kommunisticbeskaya partiya Soveishogo Sojuza v rexolyutstyakh i resbeniyakb sezdov, konferentsi i 
‚blenumos TsK (The Communist Party of the Soviet Union in the Resolutions and Decisions of Congresses, 
Conferences and Plenary Sessions of its Central Committee), Part II (1925—53), 7th ed., Moscow, 
1953, p. 1,117. 

15 Sovetskaya pedagogika, 1967, No. 3, p. 15; Trad, Merch 26, 1967. 

18 Sopetskaya pedagogika, 1967, No. 1, p. 5. 

17 Iawstia, March 8, 1967. 
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It also transpired that the desire to contribute to the family income was more 
pronounced among the children of blue-collar workers and peasants, while a 
desire for early independence was the main motive for leaving school given by 
the children of white-collar workers. 


Although not reflected in the results of the Ufa poll, a common cause of 
drop-out in general-education secondary schools is retention for two years in 
the same grade. According to Literaturnaya gazeta, almost two million Soviet 
schoolchildren are affected each year.18 Some gradually lose faith in their abilities 
and go out to work in order to bolster their shaken self-confidence. Others are 
persuaded to leave by teachers anxious to achieve a high success rate. Among 
school-leavers starting work in 1965, for example, nearly half-a-million were 
secondary-school drop-outs.1? 


The question of general education for the one-and-a-half million students at 
trade schools is left open in the plans to introduce universal ten-year education. 
Proposals have appeared in the Soviet press for the formation of special groups 
which would be prepared for examinations for the secondary-school-leaving 
certificate. Parallel study in evening schools and schools for shift workers has 
also been suggested.*° These proposals, however, are hardly worthwhile until 
a more favorable state of affairs exists for those who have actually completed 
their secondary education, and until evening school education itself has been 
properly organized.?! 

Apart from the material difficulties facing the introduction of universal 
ten-year education (Prokofev said that 8,000 new schools would be required in 
1967 and 1968 alone), ?? there is the fact that the planned general-education second- 
ary school will continue to be aimed at preparing pupils for further study in 
higher or intermediate special educational institutions rather than immediate 
employment. This accords with what the pupils themselves see as the function 
of the secondary school. Numerous polls have revealed that about 80 percent 
of the pupils in the final year of secondary school would like to continue their 
education at the day departments of higher educational institutions and technical 





18 [iteraturnaya gazeta, April 24, 1965. 
19 Molodoi kommunist, 1965, No. 10, p. 14. 
20 Prapda, February 2 and 26, 1967. 
| 81 See, for example, Komsomolskaya pravda, February 11, 1967. x 
22 Tzvestia, March 8, 1967. 
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schools.*3 The overwhelming majority aspires to enter a scientific or technical 
profession.24 However, higher educational institutions and technical schools 
can only accept some 20-25 percent of all those leaving the ten-year schools. ° 
. The remainder, although lacking any kind of professional qualification, are left 
with the choice of going straight out to work and simultaneously pursuing 
further studies by correspondence or evening courses. Naturally, such a situation 
. is unsatisfactory for both the school-leavers and their parents. At the same time, . 
' the factories receive untrained, yet demanding, newcomers. This problem. was 
first discussed openly during preliminary work on the 1958 school reform,*® 
but was shelved after the attempt to achieve a solution by introducing on-the-job 
training for senior grades failed. As we have said, the current reorganization 
- plans also ignore the problem, although several experts have drawn attention 
to its urgency.?® f 
_ Soviet secondary education has been in a state of flux for a-little under ten 
years. The first stage of the reorganization, in 1958, was carried through under 
strong Party pressure and with Khrushchev’s direct participation. Many of its 
‘provisions were determined by ideological considerations and ill-conceived 
economic notions, and, not surprisingly, tae scheme misfired. The present 
phase is to some extent sponsored by influential academic circles, for the most 
‚part in the fields of natural science, mathematics and the technical disciplines. 
Their influence is reflected both in the aims of the reorganization and in the 
increased emphasis on science in the new curriculum. These circles are prob- 
ably fully aware of the risks involved in subjecting the country’s educational 
system to violent changes for non-educational considerations. The aim now— 
if one may judge from hints given by Prokofev and various educators—is to 
train a new generation of workers capable of implementing the program of 
increased mechanization and automation called for by the plan to create a “material 
and technical basis for Communism,” workers who could also be easily retrained 
in case of technological redundancy. It isgalso hoped that raising the educational 
level' of the workers will have a beneficial effect on the cultural level of Soviet 
. society as a whole. However, it will probably be a long time yet before modern 
techniques are sufficiently widespread in the Soviet Union to absork the 
increased number of secondary-school leavers. 
- S. S. TR 





or example, Komsomolskaya pravda, June 9, 1956, an oprosy filosofit, 1965, No. 5, p..62. 
23 Sec, fi ple, Ki /. pravda. 9, 1956, and Voprosy fil 1965 5, p 

24 Neva, Leningrad, 1966, No. 10, p. 138. 

25 See, for example, Dokumenty ı materialy po perestrosks en (Documents and Materials on School 
Reorganizatıon), Moscow, 1960, p. 35. . 

36 Sec, for example, Oktyabr, 1966, No. 7, p. 168. 
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Domestic Affairs 


The Fight Against Alcoholism in the USSR 


On April 8 of this year, the RSFSR Supreme Soviet Presidium passed a 
decree “On Compulsory Treatment and Corrective Labor for Inveterate Drunk- 
‘'atds (Alcoholics),” to come into force on September 1.1 This, coupled with the 
passage of a similar decree in the Ukraine on August 17, 1966,? and recent 
Soviet press reports that a number of other—as yet unspecified—Union republics 
have since followed the example of the two mentioned,’ merely confirms that 
in the USSR alcoholism is a mass phenomenon. Indeed, in the introductory 
section of the RSFSR decree, it is stated that the decree was passed in accordance 
with the wish of numerous public organizations, workers’ collectives, public 
health agencies and private citizens that firmer measures be taken to stamp out 
. this evil. The decree stipulates that 


. inveterate drunkards (alcoholics) systematically abusing alcoholic beverages, 
declining to undergo treatment voluntarily. or continuing to indulge in drink 
after treatment, and violating labor discipline, public order and the rules of socialist 
communal living, are to be sent, regardless of any public or administrative measures 

_ to which they may have been subjected, to prophylactic treatment centers for com- 
pulsory treatment and corrective labor for a period of one to two years.* 


Suits are to be brought before a people’s court by a public organization, 
workers’ collective or state organ, and must be backed up by a medical report. 
Cases are to be tried in open session in the presence of both accused and plaintiff. 
The court’s decision, which is final, is to be executed by the public order authori- 
ties. The militia is to be responsible for preparing and forwarding to the court 
all case materials, as well as ensuring ¢he appearance of recalcitrant defendants 
at medical examinations and in court. 


` Deductions are to be made from.an inmate’s wages (or pension) for food, 
clothing and special medicaments; the sum remaining is to be sent to his 
family, or, if he has no family, transferred to his personal account. Escape from 
or en route to the treatment center is to be punishable by up to one year’s con- 
finement. In the case of a cure, the detention period may be reduced—but not 
by more than half—by the local people’s court. 


The only categories of persons not falling under the provisions of the decree 
are the chronically insane, first- and second-category invalids, and persons of 
pensionable age (60 in the case of men, 55 in that of women). - 





1 Vedomosti Verkbornogo Soveta RSFSR, 1967, No. 15, Paragraph 333. 

2 See, for example, Medıtsinskaya gazeta, November 19, 1966. 

3 Ibid , June 23, 1967. 

+ The Ukrainian decree calls for treatment for a period of only 6 months to one year, but tt 
may be assumed that it will soon be brought into line with the RSFSR decree. 
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Unlike those convicted for criminal offenses, detainees retain their right 
to living space (which criminals lose after six months), and to reinstatement in 
previous employment, and their period of treatment is counted as working 
time for old age pension purposes. 


The RSFSR and analogous decrees are remarkable in that for the first time 
in the history of Soviet legislation, alcoholics are to be punished as such. For 
decades, however, Soviet criminal legislation has been severe in respect of 
crimes committed under the influence of alcohol. Thus, the RSFSR Criminal 
Code of 1926, unlike the pre-Revolutionary laws, under which drunkenness 
could be an extenuating circumstance,’ stipulated in a note to its Article 11 
that persons committing a crime under the influence of alcohol could not be 
exempted from punishment, as, say, the insane were.® This stipulation was 
taken over in the criminal codes of the other Union republics. The “Fundamentals 
of Criminal Legislation of the USSR and the Union Republics” approved by 
the Supreme Soviet in December 1958 reemphasized that such persons were 
not exempt from, criminal liability.” In revising their criminal codes accordingly, 
however, the RSFSR and the Ukrainian, Belorussian, Lithuanian, Estonian, 
Moldavian, Tadzhik, Armenian and Turkmen SSR’s went even further, classi- 
fying drunkenness as an aggravating circumstance.’ Simultaneously, all the 
republics, with the exception of the Ukraine, Uzbekistan and Kazakhstan, 
incorporated in their. criminal codes a special section headed “On Compulsory 
Measures of a Medical and Educative Character,” which contained an article 
entitled “The Use of Compulsory Measures of a Medical Character in Respect 
of Alcoholics and Drug Addicts, or the Placing Under Guardianship of Such 
Persons.” The article (numbered 62 in the RSFSR Criminal Code) laid down 
that an alcoholic or drug addict committing a crime could, in addition to being 
punished for the crime itself, be compelled to undergo medical treatment—if 
sentenced to confinement, in the place of confinement, and if not, in a medical 
institution with special facilities for occupational therapy.? A person con- 
victed of a criminal offense whose abuse of alcohol had reduced his family to 
penury could be ordered by the court, if his sentence for the crime was not one 
of confinement, to be placed under guardianship. 1° 


These measures were necessary in view of the constant rise in alcohol- 


induced crime. As the journal Sofsialisticheskaya zakonnost observed in late 1965: 


5 See, for example, Ugolosnoye praso (Criminal Law), Vol. I, Moscow, 1948, pp. 319—26., 
6 Ugolommy kodeks RSFSR (The Criminal Code of the RSFSR), Moscow, 1932, p. 4. 


7 Üpolovnoye zakonodatelstvo Soyuza SSR. i Soynanykb respublik (The Criminal Legislation of the USSR 
and the Union Republics), Vol. I, Moscow, 1963, p. 31. 


8 Ibid., Vol. I, pp. 97, 182 and 260; Vol. II, pp. 17, 94, 323, 400, 485 and 568. 
? See, for example, ibid., Vol. I, p. 105. 
10 Ibid., p. 106. ` 
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One of the factors immediately conducive to the commission of crimes ‚including 
the most dangerous crimes, is drunkenness. As an investigation has shown, intox- 
icated persons account for 57 percent of convictions for the infliction of bodily 

injury, 67 percent of those for rape, 90 percent of those for manslaughter induced 
by hooliganism, and 96 percent of those for hooliganism.1! 


Thus, alcoholism has gradually become a social menace in the USSR. The 
- fact that the new ‘stringent laws against alcoholics have been passed at a time 
when preparations are being made for the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary 
of the Soviet regime naturally prompts an examination of this phenomenon in 
its historical perspective. 


Soviet propaganda has always presented alcoholism in the USSR as an unde- 
sirable legacy of the Tsarist era. It was maintained, on the basis of observations 
made by Frederick Engels in The Condition of the Working-Class in England in 1844, 
that alcoholism in Tsarist Russia was due to the exploited, downtrodden state 
of the workers. The Tsarist government was-—with a certain amount of justi- 
fication—accused of deliberately educating the masses to become drunkards in 
order to boost its revenue (vodka production was a state monopoly) and prevent 
the workers from thinking too much about fighting for their political and eco- 
nomic rights, Until the late fifties at least, the official line was that alcoholism 
would gradually fade away in the USSR, its basic causes having been eliminated 
together with the Tsarist regime.!? In accordance with this speculative view, 
attempts to combat alcoholism were confined to lectures and leaflets on the 
harmfulness of alcohol, and references to the relevant sections of the criminal 
code. True, during the first few years of Soviet rule, a campaign was waged 
against home-brewing, but only because this practice was devouring too much 
grain (according to official Soviet statistics, annual home-brew production was 
running to about 300,000,000 liters in the middle twenties).13 The campaign 
comprised not only administrative measures but the mobilization of the state 
distilleries, which began to produce vodka with a strength of twenty percent, 
rising to thirty and finally forty percent. However, having realized the importance 
of this new source of revenue, the Soviet government proceeded to increase 
steadily the production and sale of vodka after the home-brewing problem was 
solved in the late twenties (although home-brewing did enjoy a brief resurgence 
during the period of forced collectivization, being employed by peasants as a 
device for absorbing excess grain which would otherwise have had to be delivered 
, to the state). Unfortunately, as a rule Soviet sources do not give absolute figures 
on the sale of vodka and other spirits, confining themselves to production figures 
in the general categories of ethyl alcohol, grape wine, and beer. Since 1940, 
the picture here has been as follows: 





11 Sotsialisticheskaya zakonnost, 1965, No. 12, p. 38. 


-13 See, for example, G. A. Mendelson, Alkogolizm i prestupnost (Alcoholism and Criminality), 
Moscow, 1957, p. 11. 


38 Bolshaya meditsinskaya entsiklopediya (Large Medical Encyclopedia), Vol. I, Moscow, 1928, p. 411. 
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3 I 
Production of Ethyl Alcohol, Grape Wine and Beer in the USSR, 1940—65 


(Decaliters) 
Ethyl Alcohol Grape Wine . Beer 
1940 ies can en 89,900,000 19,700,000 121,300,000 
1950 eee Se +3 73,000,000 23,800,000 130,800,000 
51958. wea ee 163,900,000 61,800,000 199,100,000 
1960 .......... 170,700,000 77,700,000 249,800,000 
» 1964 ........... 213,100,000 ’ 127,100,000 283,000,000 
1965... 2. wee 236,000,000 133,900,000 316,900,000 


NOTE: Figures do not include home-brewn production, 


SOURCE Neredwoye Aboxpasstve SSSR » 1965 gedu Statrstichesky yexbegochiik (The National Economy of the USSR in 1965: 
A Staustical Yearbook), Moscow, 1966, p 240. A 


Thus, during the period in question, the production of ethyl alcohol and 
beer rose by approximately.160 percent, while that of grape wine’ soared by al- 
most 600 percent. The sale of alcoholic beverages increased accordingly: 


Sale of Alcoholic Beverages in State and Coopezative Trade in the USSR, 1940—66 
(Percentages of Value of Quanuty Sold in 1940) 


1940, nie 100 
' iL oe ren 75 

HOSE ro tice sects 166 

a nn 200 

N N 261 

ER 283 

RER 308 


SOURCES Based on figures in Narodsope kboxyasstve SSSR v 1965 godnu. Stetsstichesky yeabegeduik (The National Economy of the 
USSR ın 1965° A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1966, p. 594; SSSR » tafrakh p 1966 godu . Kratky statisticbesky sbormk (The USSR in 
Figures in 1966: A Concıse Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 1967, p 172 


If it is assumed that (as in 1936), over 60 percent of the total amount of ethyl 
alcohol produced is used for technical purposes,! and that all the rest is used 
for making vodka (and other spirits) with the standard alcohol content of 40 
percent, a figure of 10 liters per head is arrived at for a population of 231,000;000. 
This compares with a mere 5.7 liters for Western Germany—not more that 5 
liters if the average alcohol content of spirits in that country were also 40 instead 
of an actual 30—33 percent.!® In Tsarist Russia, ethyl alcohol production was 
around 300,000,000 liters, much of which was exported. At the turn of the 
century, domestic vodka consumption per head was little more than 5 liters, 
or roughly half our figure for the Soviet Union today. Moreover, consumption 
was on the wane, dropping from 7 to 5 liters per head during the period 1885—99 
alone.1® That the present trend in the Soviet Union is quite the reverse is clear 





from the second of our tables. \ 
14 Bolshaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya (Large Soviet Encyclopedia), 2nd ed., Vol XL, Moscow, 
1957, p. 308. ` 


15 Szaiistisches Jahrbuch fur die Bundesrepublik Deutschland . 1966, published by W. Kohlhammer 
Verlag, Stuttgart, for the Statistisches Bundesamt, Wiesbaden. 
5 18 F, A. Brokgauz and I A. Yefron, BEN! :dıchesmy slopar (An Encyclopedic Dictionary), Vol. 
LIV, St. Petersburg, 1899, p. 292. 
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The steady increase in the sale of spirits, coupled with the extremely slow 
improvement in the standard of living and an equally slow rise in the general 
cultural level, has gradually turned drunkenness into a mass social evil in the 


‘USSR. Certainly, the recently passed decrees will help somewhat. Thousands 


of alcoholics will be sent for compulsory treatment, and many may be completely 
rehabilitated. For others, the decrees may have a deterrent effect, especially at 
the start. As time goes on, however, this deterrent effect will inevitably fade, 
and give way to the general view that “they can’t send everyone for compulsory 
treatment.” In general, the decrees will not be able to combat alcoholism effectively 
since they do nothing to eliminate its root causes, which are many. Engels put 
his finger on‘some of these in the already-referred-to work The Condition of the 
Working Class in England in 1844. Here we read: 


All possible temptations, all allurements combine to bring the workers to 
drunkenness. Liquor is almost their only source of pleasure, and all things conspire 
to make it accessible to them. The working-man comes from his work tired, ex- 
hausted, finds his home comfortless, damp, dirty, repulsive; he has urgent need of 
recreation, he mas? have something to make work worth his trouble, to make the 
prospect of the next day endurable.}” 


Further: 


Drunkenness has here ceased to be a vice, for which the vicious can be held 
- responsible; it becomes a phenomenon, the necessary, inevitable effect of certain 
conditions upon an object possessed of no volition in relation to those conditions.18 


i 


The Soviet leaders would be well advised to bear these words in mind in 
respect of their own people. 
: Y. Mironenko 





17 Frederick Engels, “The Condition of the Working-Class in England,” Karl Marx and Frederick 
Engels on Britain, London, 1954, p. 135. 5 . 
18 Ihid., p. 136. 
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REVIEWS 


The Periodical Press 


The relationship between scientific progress and industry is now radically 
different from what it was in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries; whereas 
scientific progress was previously stimulated by the practical demands of 
industry, it now—and this applies particularly to progress in physics and 
other natural sciences—stimulates industrial development. This indisputable 
fact has once again cast doubt on the correctness of the fundamental postulates 
of Marxism-Leninism, which is based on the theory that matter has primacy 
over mind. In the Soviet Union, where Marxism-Leninism is the universally- 
binding state philosophy, ideological ferment among scientists and intellectuals 
has been the result, and this in turn has given rise to numerous articles in the 
country’s leading press publications. One of these articles is “The Growing ` 
Role of Science in Our Epoch,” by Academician B. M. Kedrov, which came 
out in the May issue of the journal Voprosy filosofii. Kedrov cites three different 
answers to the question, to what extent Engels’ observation that industry had 
primacy over science is still valid today. He writes: 


The first answer comes from people wh> think dogmatically and see nothing 
essentially new in the relationship between science and technology, between natural 
science and production, in the present era as compared with the nineteenth century. 
According to such people, Engels’ postulate may be transferred in its entirety, 
without any corrections and refinements, to present conditions, and theory can be 
considered as having the same relatively limited influence on general scientific and 
technological development today that it did in the years when Engels was writing 
(Voprosy filosofis, 1967, No. 5, page 17). A 


Kedtov goes on: 


The second answer is given by people who suppose that the time has come 
to review the fundamental postulates of Marxism-Leninism. These people interpret 
the new facts of modern life in such a way as to question the very foundations of 
Marxism. Discovering changes in the relations between science and production, 
and perceiving the growing active role being played by science in respect of tech- 
nology, they hurriedly conclude that science and technology have changed places 
in such a way that science has become the leading factor in all scientific and technical 
development, that it is now the motive force behind the development of technology, 
industry and production. Consequently, they say, the intellectual factor—science— 
has under present conditions become decisive in respect to the material factor as 
represented by production and-technology (ibrd.). 


Rejecting these two answers as incorrect, undialectical, and hence contrary 
to the spirit of Marxism, Kedrov continues: 


The—in our view—correct answer is arrived at if full consideration is taken of 
what is really new [among that] which the present historical situation has introduced 
into relations between science and technology, natural science and production. 
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Examination of these relations today shows that the essence of the matter has not 

changed, and indeed could not have changed: just as before, the source of scientific 

development is, zn the last analysis, the requirements of technical progress, the demands 
‚ of industry and production, or, in other words, sociohistorical practice (sb:d.). 


Thus Kedrov, while ostensibly dissociating himself from the dogmatists, 
in fact favors their viewpoint. He adds, however, possibly in order to sound 
more convincing and modern, that 


. the form of the interaction between science and technology, natural science 
and production, has changed profoundly since Engels’ day (bid). 

. . science has changed from the more or less passive factor in respect to practice, 
to production and technology, which it was before, when it merely resulted from 
practice but was not yet capable of influencing the latter, into an extraordinarily 
actwe factor which is having a constantly growing retroactive effect on practice. 
This means, in fact, that the form of interaction between science and technology, 

- theory and practice, natural science and production, has changed (pages 17—18). 


That Kedrov has to resort to speaking of “form” when “essence” is so 
obviausly applicable merely highlights the difficult situation in which official 
Soviet philosophy now finds itself. 

More specifically, Academician P. N: Fedoseyev complains in an article 
entitled “The Ideas of Lenin and the Methods of Modern Science,” published 
in the international Communist journal World Marxist Review, that young Soviet 
theoreticians in particular are adopting a “shallow sensationalistic approach” 
to Marxism-Leninism characterized by a “lurching from one extreme to the 
other” and are displaying a tendency to “review unthinkingly even the funda- 
mentals of our world outlook.” 

A slightly different standpoint is adopted by the Party’s theoretical journal: 
Kommunist, which first of all claims to be unaware of the existence of a critical 
attitude toward Marxism among Soviet scientists. According to Kommunist, 
only for natural scientists in the West, who are prejudiced against Marxism 
right from the start, do 


.. the complex and varied problems of modern natural science, and the general 
unfamiliarity of the concepts which the latter uses, offer certain possibilities for 
spreading idealistic speculations (Kommunist, 1967, No. 8, page 37). 

Secondly, the journal glibly asserts that 


Dialectical materialism is a scientific world outlook in which generalization of 
the findings of natural science occupies pride of place (page 43). 


Therefore: 


..an excursion beyond the limits of any special theory which is made legitimately 
and necessarily in the process of developing natural science in no way affects the 
foundations of dialectical materialism (sbid.). 


Thus, the indications are that the achievements of modern science have 
produced a grave crisis in Soviet philosophy. Yury Marin 
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REVIEW OF THE MONTH 
July 1967 


On June 25, Pravda published, under the heading “Fifty Years of the Great October 
Socialist Revolution,” the “Theses” of the Party Central Committee. These are character- 
ized first and foremost by a strictly orthodox interpretation of the Bolshevik victory in 
that the latter is held up as direct confirmation of the correctness of Marxist theory. 
At the same time, Khrushchev’s thesis that the USSR was on the way to becoming a 

“state of all the people” is also listed as valid. This means that no “de-Khrushchevization” 
has taken place, and that the Party leadership is continuing, although with rather less 
fuss, its course of building Communism i in the USSR. A further thesis emphasizes the 

“growing role of the trade unions,” which indeed have been entrusted with the running 
of “state” insurance and numerous rest homes, cinemas, technical and cultural societies, 
etc., in line with the policy of trying to satisfy the needs of the population by “direct 
distribution of products,” i.e., without recourse to buying and selling machinery. It 
is against this background that Shelepin’s appointment to the post of Chairman of the 
All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions should be viewed; this was quite possibly 
not the fall of a “Crown Prince” (a status which has become meaningless in the light 
of Brezhnev’s strengthened position), but a transfer to a new and important sphere 
of activity. H. A. 


* 


The conflict between the Soviet artistic community and the Party censorship has 
become particularly intense during recent weeks, the most noteworthy indication per- 
haps being Solzhenitsyn’s letter to the Presidium of the Fourth Congress of the USSR 
Writers’ Union. Further, in an article entitled “On the Way to the Premiere” (Kom- 
‘somolskaya pravda, June 30, 1967), F. Burlatsky and L. Karpinsky demanded the aboli- 
tion of “narrowly bureacratic” (i.e., official Party) supervision of art, and in particular 
the theater, on the basis that this was not necessary in view of the Soviet artist’s strong 
sense of responsibility to the Party. For this, both authors and editors were given a 
severe dressing-down by the Komsomol Central Committee, which described the 
publication of the article as a “gross ideologica error” (ibid., July 8, 1967). That the 
youth organization acted in accordance with instructions from the Party Central Com- 
mittee is suggested by an article published by Pravda on July 26 under the title “In- 
spiration and Responsibility,” in which Party critic V. Pimenov weighed in with a 
further attack against adherents of the view that “in art everything must be uncontrolled 
and unplanned.” W. M. 


* 


Evidence of extraordinary Soviet interest in Turkey is provided by the recent 
appearance in the USSR of numerous books and articles on modern Turkish history. 
These include Borba turetskogo naroda protiv frantsuzskikh okkupantov na yuge Anatoli 
(The Turkish People’s Fight Against the French Occupiers in Southern Anatolia) by 
Azerbaidzhani authoress Nilufer Zakir Efendiyeva (Baku, 1966), Natsionalno-osvoboditel- 
naya borba v Turtsii v 1918-1923 gg. (The National-Liberation Struggle in Turkey, 
1918-23) by Abdullakh Shamsuddinov (Moscow, 1966), Turtsiya v 1960-1963 gg. 
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(Turkey, 1960-63) by M. Garsatyan, and, in the journal Narody Azis i Afriki (1967, 
No. 2), “A Review of French Literature on the Young Turks’ Revolution,” by V. I) 
Shpilkov, and “The Economic Policy of Kemalism in the Eyes of Modern Turkish 
Intellectuals,” by Yildiz Sertel, a woman member of the Turkish Communist Party 
presently living outside Turkey. Some of these publications are of academic value, while 
others have purely political motives, such as Sertel’s article, which contains guidelines 
as to the attitude to be adopted toward Kemalism by the “progressive forces” in Turkey. 
All this may be taken as evidence that the activities of Turkish Communists and socialists 
are being ideologically managed from Communist countries, the USSR and China in 
particular. E.K. 
* 


Recent issues of the leading Soviet literary journals Moskva and Novy mir contain 
contributions which in a measure testify to a general tendency among the Soviet intelli- 
gentsia to take a fresh look at Russia’s cultural heritage. In the first of these two journals, 
writer Mikhail Alekseyev declared that he considered the “turning toward our great 
heritage, toward the priceless richness of our native language” to be the most significant 
development in Soviet literature between the. Third and Fourth Congresses of the USSR 
Writers’ Union (Moskva, 1967, No. 6, page 12). Without recourse to Russia’s literary 
heritage, he said, there could be no worthwhile modern Soviet literature. Similar 
sentiments were expressed by Yefim Dorosh, known for his sketches describing the 
Soviet agricultural scene, in an article entitled “Meditations on Zagorsk” in Novy mur. 
Here, Dorosh describes not only ancient Russian cultural monuments, in a manner 
reminiscent of those stalwart champions of the Russian cultural heritage Ilya Glazunov 
and Vladimir Soloukhin, but also the people who helped to create this heritage, setting 
forth his impressions of Radonezh and St. Sergius. He concludes: 


...in the task of sclf-perfection with which man is constantly confronted, the experience contained 
ın national history, however remote and naive the aims served by the moral characteristics of out 
ancestors may seem to us, is indispensable (Nosy mir, 1967, No. 5, page 120). 


* 


Meditsinskaya gazeta has of late been devoting a fair amount of space to world 
political problems, including, as usual, events in Vietnam. The June 6 issue carries an 
article entitled “In: Condemnation of a Dirty War,” in which it is reported that a US 
medical officer was sentenced by a court-martial to three years’ hard labor for refusing 
to train servicemen scheduled for duty in South Vietnam. The article asserts that “the 
dirty war unleashed in order to please the financial bosses and the Pentagon clique is 
becoming increasingly unpopular in a country priding itself on an imagined democracy 
and love of freedom.” An account follows of the anti-Vietnam war demonstrations 
currently taking place in the USA. A lengthy article entitled “Yellow Poison—Weapon 
of the Pentagon” in the July 25 issue of the newspaper tells how “American vultures” 
are spraying the Vietnamese countryside with the poisonous chemical CBU, effective 
against humans, animals and vegetation. The author of the article, V. Ukraintsev, 
alleges that, according to incomplete data, at least 30,000 persons have been killed by 
this chemical in South Vietnam. Furthermore, he says, the US military requested 
49,500,000 dollars for chemical warfare in South Vietnam during the financial year 
which began July 1, and a special US service is engaged in developing new chemical 
weapons for use in the war in Indochina. 
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Medıtsınskaya gazeta also levels severe criticism against the US medical service. 
In the July 7 issue, for example, L. Borisoglebsky contends in his article “Quack 
Medicine” that “charlatanism and quackery” are rampant in the USA since for millions’ 
of citizens proper medical treatment is too expersive. 


The newspapet has naturally been devoting much attention to the Arab-Israeli 
conflict. An article bearing the title “Clear the Israeli Invaders Off Arab Soil!” in the 
June 23 issue tells how members of the Soviet medical profession have been promising 
to render medical aid to the “victims of the criminal Israeli aggression” at meetings in 
Soviet medical institutions. At one of these meetings, Member of the USSR Academy 
of Medical Sciences Professor Z. V. Yermolev declared that “the Israeli aggressors are - 
employing barbarous methods on the territories they have seized, and are taunting the 
population.” The July 21 issue reports under the heading “Victims of Israeli Aggression” 
that “Israel made extensive use of napalm and other incendiary bombs against soldiers 
and the civilian population,” one of the results being that 75 percent of the wounded in 
Jordanian hospitals were suffering from burns. Finally, in an article entitled “Friendly 
Contacts” in its June 9 issue, Medstunskaya gazeta stresses the good relations between 
the Soviet medical workers’ trade union and Arab trade unions. AS. 


* 


In a collection of articles published in Moscow in 1966 under the heading Voprosy 
narodonaseleniya i demografichesko: statistika (Questions of Population and Demographic 
Statistics), we read that “the net coefficient of reproduction of the Soviet population in 
1960—61 was 1.3; consequently, if the 1960—61 fertility level is maintained, each succes- 
sive generation will show a numerical increase of 26 percent” (page 41). The 1965—66 
birthrate, however, was only 18.1 per thousand inhabitants, as compared with 24.3 in 
1960—61, so that on this basis the next generauon will show' no increase at all. The 
principal reason for the decreasing birthrate in the USSR is that Soviet women are 
even more taken up with work in the national economy than their menfolk. 


The-publication referred to above also contains information: on the incidence of 
various diseases and ailments among the urban population of the USSR. Alcoholism 
and drug addiction are twelve times as common among men as among women, and 
cancer 60 percent more common among women than men. For every three men suffering 
from nervous diseases there are four women, but mental disorders are twice as prevalent 
among men as among women. 

* 


At a press conference in New York, Soviet Premier Aleksei Kosygin dismissed 
Svetlana Alliluyeva, daughter of Stalin, as an “unbalanced” and “sick” woman. The 
task of giving an assessment of her moral qualities was left to the Deputy Partiarch of 
the Russian Orthodox Church, Metropolitan Pimen (Izvekov) of Krutitsy and Kolomna, 
who has always been only too willing to speak out in the name of the Church in the 
interests of the Party. In an interview given in Moscow to two British newspaper corres- 
pondents and reproduced in the July 2, 1967, issue of [zvestia, the Metropolitan spoke 
disparagingly of Svetlana as “a woman who has had several husbands, abandoned her 
children, turned traitor to her people, and revealed the nakedness of her father.” 
He described Svetlana’s baptism in a Russian Orthodox church some years previously 
as a “profanation,” since at present she was “rushing from one religion to another,” 
now being carried away by Hinduism, now discovering a liking for the Catholic faith, 
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now developing a sudden interest in the Christian Science movement, etc. Svetlana’s 
declarations of affiliation to the Russian Orthodox Church amounted to nothing more 
than “Judas-like hypocrisy designed to conceal hostility toward the Church.” Presum- 
ably in refutation of statements to the contrary by Svetlana, the Deputy Patriarch 
further declared: 


In our country there have never been any obstacles to the performance of religious rites by 
believers, such obstacles did not even exist while Stalin was ın power, so that Svetlana Alliluyeva 
could have participated in church rites as often and whenever she pleased. 

Said the Metropolitan: i 


Not only Christians, but every decent person must turn away from this... more than morally 
decadent and spiritually barren woman. N. T. 


* 


- Differences between the Party and the USSR Composers’ Union were revealed in 
a brief satirical contribution published by Sovetskaya kultura in its June 29 issue under 


- the title of “Twins.” Here, it is related how planned’performances of Peskov’s “Ballad 


of a Soldier,” by the students of Kharkov Polytechnical Institute, and of K. Karayev’s 
Third Symphony and an A. Shnitke violin concerto, by musicians in Voronezh, were 
banned by local Party officials in the rehearsal stage on the grounds that they displayed 
too much melancholy, pacifism and “a certain other ‘ism.’” Karayev, it should be added, 
was recently awarded a Lenin Prize. B. R. 

i * 7 


Grain harvesting is ia progress in the Soviet Union in the Northern Caucasus, 
Moldavia, the Ukraine, the Volga region, a considerable part of the Central Black 
Earth Zone and also, according to recent reports, Kazakhstan. According to the 
Soviet press, harvesting is being carried out more rapidly and efficiently this year than 
in previous years; however, there are also reports such as the following: “The gathering 
in of the harvest is running into difficulties. Weather conditions for the cultivation of 
winter and spring crops in most districts of the Rostov Oblast turned out to be unfavor- 
able. In many areas, grain crops are sparse and stunted” (Selskaya zbizn, July 7, 1967). 
From the Ukraine comes the news: “An arid wind has swept in. The air temperature 
in the shade has climbed to 37 degrees, and the soil has heated up to 65 degrees. The 
ears of grain are becoming scorched. And this before reaping has even begun!.. The 
wheat harvest will be somewhat smaller than expected” (Jzvestia, July 21, 1967). In 
the Volga region, where about one-quarter of the RSFSR’s total grain yield is harvested, 
it is complained: “The harvesting of barley is causing no little trouble. On one and 
the same field, over half the grain is overripe, and 40—50 percent in the stages of milky 
and wax ripeness” (Selskaya zhizn, July 16, 1967). All this means that this year’s grain 
harvest in the USSR will be smaller than last year’s. S. K. 


* 


Issue No. 29 of Ekonomicheskaya gazeta for this year contains an article by A. Bachurin, 
Deputy Chairman of the State Planning Committee (Gosplan), on the transfer of the 
Soviet film industry to the new principles of economic management. Economic levers 
are to be strengthened, organization improved, film production made more remunerative, 
and the ideological and artistic level of the films raised. The industry is to receive 
various benefits, including credits for film studios. The big question, however, is 
whether the film studios will be allowed to start concentrating on turning out the kind - 
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of film the Soviet public wants to see, instead of the stodgy political and propaganda 
films whose low box-office appeal has been a great handicap to Soviet cinemas in ful- 
filling their financial plans. R.Z. 


* 


There is no doubt that in the Near East the USSR has made a most spectacular mis- 
calculation: the Israeli victory over the Arabs, achieved without any assictance 
from the USA, has completely -wrecked the Soviet attempt to draw US forces 
away from Vietnam by the creation of a second front in the Near East. The USSR’s 
achievement of penetrating into the area and increasing her influence on the policies of 
the Arab countries carries with it a risk of becoming involved in all manner of un- 
pleasant complications. The Soviet public, which despite being deliberately misin- 
formed is gradually becoming aware of the magnitude of the Arab defeat, will inevitably 
come to ask what good has come of ten years’ of Soviet arms deliveries to Nasser, and 
whether the Party has erred in applying the theory of national-liberation movements 
and social revolutions to the Near East. ; 

However, owing to the nature of the Soviet regime, the Soviet setback will 
hardly lead to any sensational top-level changes in the USSR as would have 
certainly taken place in the West under similar circumstances. The USSR 
is also being greatly helped in glossing over her defeat by the Western policy 
of preserving a discreet silence in order that battered Soviet prestige may recover. 
Nevertheless, the defeat is so great that it cannot but have profound repercussions on 
Soviet domestic policy; first of all, the USSR does not exist in a vacuum, and Soviet 
foreign policy is not merely an extension of domestic policy but exerts a definite in- 
fluence on the latter, and secondly, the present Soviet leadership is of the collective 
variety and consists of various groups and factions whose opinions differ. The situation 
is further complicated by the involvement of the East European countries in the Soviet 
Near East adventure. N.G. 


\ * 


The political organs of the Soviet armed forces are clearly disturbed by the way in 
which Western political information is getting through to Soviet servicemen and 
influencing their views. Kommunist vooruzhennyk5 sil, for example, organ of the Central 
Political Department of the Soviet Army and Navy, complains in an article entitled 
“The Fight Against Reactionary Ideology is a Constantly Active Front ”(1967, No. 13) 
of the false information allegedly being disseminated by US psychological warfare 
experts via the radio stations Voice of America, BBC, Deutsche Welle and Radio Free 
Europe. The greatest concern is being caused by Western information on events in 
the Near East. In the same issue of Kommunist vooruzhennykh sil, an article entitled 
“Aggression in the Near Hast” attempts to -ebut the views, evidently widespread 
in the Soviet armed forces, that Israel was forced to initiate hostilities and that 
the Israeli victory was achieved without outside aid. Recommended as a counter- 
measure against Western information is a “timely, exhaustive and convincing answer 
to questions touching people’s minds and hearts.” Such action, the article continues, 
is essential, since “delays in providing information on current events make possible 
the dissemination of interpretations of this or that development from standpoints alien 
to our ideology” (page 16). These remarks would appear to indicate that the Soviet 
propaganda machine was not quite “on the ball” during the Near East crisis. P. K. 
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.Chronicle of Events 
(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


July 1967 


t Appointment of R. A. Rudenko as Procurator 
General of the USSR renewed for term laid 
down in Constitution. 

On his way home from special session of 
United Nations General Assembly, on 
Near East crisis, Chairman of Council of 
Ministers A. N. Kosygin pays brief visit to 
Paris, where he meets President de Gaulle. 
On the same day, he leaves for Moscow. 

International Cooperatives’ Day. 

New wholesale prices for entire output of 
heavy, machineburlding and defense industries 
and new tariffs for electric and thermal power 
and freight transportation brought into opera- 
tion as part of transition to new methods of 
production planning. (The new wholesale 
prices for products of light and food industries 
are for the most part already in operation.) 


Chairman of Supreme Soviet Presidium 

N. V. Podgorny arrives in Damascus on 
friendly visit at invitation of Syrian govern- 
ment and exchanges views with Syrian head 
of state Noureddine El Atasi on Near East 
situation and on measures to deal with con- 
sequences of the Israeli conflict. Talks attended 
by First Deputy Defense Minister of the 
USSR S. L. Sokolov, Deputy Foreign Minister 
Y. A. Malik and A.D. Shchiborin, Head of 
Near East Department of Soviet Foreign 
Ministry. 
2 Publication of replies given by Metropolitan 
Pimen of Krutitsy and Kolomna to questions 
put by Moscow correspondents of British 
newspapers Daily Express and Evening News 
on religious affiliation of Stalin’s daughter 
Svetlana Alliluyeva and on attitude of Russian 
Orthodox Church to her actions. 


Chairman of Council of the Union of Supreme 
Soviet I. V. Spiridonov leaves for Tokyo on 
official ‘visit at invitation of chairmen of 
Japanese houses of parliament. 

Podgorny arrives in Baghdad on friendly 
visit at invitation of President of Iraq, Abdel 
Rahman Aref. 

Chairman of Yugoslav Federal Executive 
Council Mika Spiljak arrives in USSR in 
connection with forthcoming opening in 
Moscow of exhibition of Yugoslav industry. 


Training cruiser “Kirov” and destroyer 
“Svetly” under command of Rear Admiral 
V. P Belyakov arrive in Stockholm on friendly 
visit from Kronstadt. 

International Book Exhibition opens in 
Moscow. 

French Premier Georges Pompidou and 
Foreign Minister Couve de Murville, accom- 
panied by other officials, arrive in USSR at 
invitation of Soviet government. 


4 Report of creation of State Committee for 


the Exploitation of Labor Resources under 
Council of Ministers of Kirghiz SSR. 

Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-168.” 


Podgormy returns to Moscow. 


Franco-Soviet talks begin in Moscow. 
Kosygin, Deputy Chairman of Council of 
Ministers V. A. Kirillin, Minister of Foreign 
Trade N. S. Patolichev, First Deputy Minister 
of Foreign Affairs V. V. Kuznetsovand Deputy 
Minister of Foreign Affairs S.P Kozyrev 
take part in exchange of views on Franco- 
Soviet relations and various international 
problems. 

Joint session of Foreign Affairs Commus- 
sions of Council of the Union and Council of 
Nationalities of Supreme Soviet takes place. 
Commissions recommend Supreme Soviet 
Presidium to ratify Soviet-Bulgarian Treaty 
of Friendship, Cooperation and Mutual (in- 
cluding military) Aid. 


5 President of the Federal Republic of Cameroun 


Ahmadou Ahidjo arrives in USSR at invitation 
of Soviet government and Supreme Soviet 
Presidium. 

Thirtieth session of Comecon Executive 
Committee opens in Moscow to consider 
coordination of economic plans of member 
countries during 1971—75. 

President of Czechoslovakia and First 
Secretary of Czech Party Central Committee 
Antonin Novotny, accompanied by his wife, 
arrives in USSR on holiday at invitation of 
Soviet Party Central Committee. 

Opening of Fifth Moscow International 
Film Festival, at which films from 57 countries 
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are to be shown and which will be attended 
by observers from 17 other countries. 
Films shown will include short documentaries 
and films for children. Competition for child- 
ren’s films will be held for first time at these 
festivals. Soviet films are to include The 
Journalist, directed by People’s Artist of the 
USSR S. Gerasimov and based on Gerasimov’s 
scenario, and Zosya, produced with the co- 
operation of the Polish group “Kamera.” 

Party Secretary General L. I. Brezhnev and 
Novotny meet to discuss relations between 
governments and Communist parties of USSR 
and Czechoslovakia and questions relating to 
international situation and world Communist 
movement. woe 

Party Central Committee and Soviet:govern- 
ment hold traditional reception in the Kremlin 
for those graduating from military academies. 
Reception attended by teachers from military 
academies and officers from socialist countries 
who have studied at Soviet academies Speech 
by Brezhnev, in which he touches on Near 
East conflict, accusing USA, Britain and 
Western Germany of supporting Israeli 
government, and refers to his recent visit 
with Kosygin to Northern Fleet, during which 
he inspected latest warships and rocket 
equipment. 


Soviet Ambassador to the Netherlands V. S. 
Lavrov hands hıs credentials to Queen Jultana. 


Soviet-Cameroun talks, attended by Pod- 
goray, Deputy Chairman of Council of Minis- 
ters V. N. Novikov, First Deputy Minister of 
Foreign Affairs V. V, Kuznetsov and others, 
take place in Moscow. Mutual relations and 
international problems of mutual concern 
discussed. ; 
Report of arrival in Moscow, at invitation of 
USSR Supreme Court, of delegation of legal 
officials from Mali Republic headed by Coun- 
selor of Mal Ministry of Justice to study 
the work of Soviet judicial organs. , 

Report of press conference on teaching of 
Russian abroad held on premises of Com- 
mittee for Cultural Ties with Foreign Coun- 
tries and attended by Soviet and foreign 
journalists. 


Tenth anniversary of Pugwash movement 
for peace, disarmament, international security 
and scientific cooperation. This year’s Pugwash 
conference to take place in early September in 
Switzerland. ` 
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8 International exhibition of mining equiprhent 


“Intergormash-67,” in which 19 states are 
taking part, opens in Moscow. 


Exhibition of aviation technology opens at 
Moscow airport of Domodedovo to mark 
fiftieth anniversary of October Revolution. 
Exhibition of warplanes, passenger atrcraft 
and helicopters includes the “BYe-30” machine 
“Aeroport,” a twin-turbo-prop-engine plane 
designed by G. M. Beriyev for use on 
local flights. 


Report that USSR has joined European 
Organization for Quality Control. 

Franco-Soviet agreement on cooperation in 
cinematography signed in Moscow, forthe USSR 
by Chairman of Committee for Cinematography 
A. V. Romanov. 


Supreme Soviet Presidium ratifies Soviet- 


Bulgarian Treaty of Friendship, Cooperation 
and Mutual Aid signed in Sofia on May 12. 


9 Report that Working Committee of Prague 


Christian Movement for the Defense of Peace 
has been meeting for several days at Zagorsk 
to prepare for next World Christian Congress, 
due to take place early next year in Prague. 
Meeting attended by representatives, of 
Churches in Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Eastern Germany, Hungary, the USSR, 
Western Germany, France, Great Britain, 
the Netherlands, Switzerland, the USA and ` 
countries of Latin America, Africa and Asia. 

‚Fisherman’s Day. 

Air Force Day. Order of the day issued by ~ 
Soviet Defense Minister Marshal A. A> 
Grechko. Air display held at Domodedovo 
Airport under command of Marshal of Avia- 
tion S.I. Radenko, at which latest achieve- 
ments of aviation technology are displayed. 


Publication of Franco-Soviet communiqué 
on visit to USSR of French Premier Pompidou 
and Foreign Minister Couve de Murville, 
who had talks in Moscow with Brezhnev, _ 
Kosygin and Podgorny. Visit took place 
July 3—8. 


10 Opening in Moscow of Fifth International 


Mining Congress, attended by about 2,000 
representatives from 45 countries. 

Units of Soviet naval squadron under 
command of Rear Admiral I. N. Molodtsov 
arrive at Port Said and Alexandria at invitation 
of UAR government. i 
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Agreement signed in Moscow under which 
six thousand Vietnamese boys and girls are 
to be accepted at Soviet trade schools, enter- 
prises and construction projects in 1967—69. 


Thirteenth Plenary Meeting of All-Union 
Central Council of Trade, Unions opens in 
Moscow. V. V. Grishin relieved of duties of 
Council Chairman in connection with his 
election to position of First‘ Secretary of 
Moscow City Party Committee, and replaced 
by Party Central Committee Politburo Member 
A.N. Shelepin. Report delivered by Council 
Secretary V.I. Prokhorov on preparations 
of Soviet trade unions for fiftieth anniversary 
of October Revolution, and resolution adopted 
on this matter. Participants in meeting include 
Party Central Committee Secretary and 
Politburo Member M. A. Susloy and Party 
Central Committee Secretary and Politburo 
Candidate Member D. F. Ustinov. 

Publication of TASS denial of recent 
Western press reports of Soviet agreement 
to sell weapons to Cyprus. 

Suslov has talk in Party Central Committee 
headquarters with Paraguayan Communist Par- 
ty delegation. Deputy Head of Party Central 
Committee’s International Affairs Depart- 
ment A. S. Belyakov also present. 


13 Publication of report of conference of Party 


and government heads of “socialist” coun- 
tries on Near East situation, held in Budapest 
July 11-12. USSR represented by Brezhnev, 
Kosygin and Patty Central Committee Sec- 
retary B. N. Ponomarev. Participants reaf- 
firmed support for Arab states in their efforts 
to liquidate consequences of hostilities with 
Israel, and discussed measures to increase 
economic and defense capability of these 
states. Rumania was not represented at con- 
ference. 

Grechko and Chief of General Staff of 
Soviet Armed Forces M. V. Zakharov receive 
UAR military delegation led by Chief of Staff 
of UAR Armed Forces Mohammed Abdel 
Moheim Riad. Questions of mutual interest 
were discussed. 
> Publication of joint communiqué on official 
visit of Cameroun President Ahmadou Ahidjo 
to USSR July 5—12. Ahidjo visited Moscow, 
Leningrad, Kiev, Simferopol and Yalta. 
Development of Soviet-Cameroun friendly 
relations and cooperation were discussed. 
Podgorny accepts Ahidjo’s invitation to visit 
Cameroun. 


14 Deputy Foreign Minister V. M. Vinogradov 
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17 


18 


and Canadian Ambassador to USSR Robert 
Ford sign agreement in Moscow regulating 
certain problems in Soviet-Canadian consular 
telations. 


First session of all-Union jubilee committee 
for celebration of centenary of Gorki’s birth 
held in Moscow under chairmanship of 
writer Konstantin Fedin. 


Thirtieth anniversary of opening of Moskva- 
Volga Canal. 
Metallurgist’s Day. 

Publication of Central Statistical Authority’s 
report on fulfillment of state national economic 
development plan for first half of 1967 Plan 
overfulfilled by industry in respect to both 
total output and output of most major items, 
and fulfilled by all all-Union and Union- 
republic industrial ministries and all Union 
republics. Industrial production showed in- 
crease of 10.6 percent over the first half 
of 1966. i 


Chairman of Algerian Revolutionary Council 
and Council of Ministers Houarı Boumédienne 
and Iraqi President Abdel Rahman Aref 
arrive in Moscow on friendly visit after 
attending talks between five Aràb heads 
of state in Cairo. 


Intemational conference on the physics of 
electron and atom collisions, attended by 
about 600 experts from twenty countries, 
opens in Moscow. 

Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-169.” 


Announcement that Soviet Foreign Ministry 
has delivered note to Chinese Embassy ın 
Moscow regretting China’s denunciation of 
agreement concluded with USSR and North 
Korea in Moscow on July 3, 1956, on coopera- 
tion in rendering assistance to distressed 
shipping and aircraft ın Far Eastern wateıs 
and Pacific Ocean. 

Talks between Soviet leaders and Algerian 
and Iraqi chiefs of state Boumédienne and 
Aref end in Moscow. USSR represented by 
Brezhnev, Kosygin, Ponomarev, Grechko, 
and First Deputy Foreign Minister V. V. 
Kuznetsov. Information exchanged on results 
of meeting of Arab chiefs of state which ended 
in Cairo on July 16, and conterence of “social- 
ist” countries in Budapest which took place 
July 11-12. 
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Supreme Soviet Presidium ratifies Soviet- 
Japanese consular convention signed in 
Tokyo on July 29, 1966. 

Protocol signed in Dacca approving 
technical plans for electric power station to 
be built in Gorazal (East Pakistan) with 
Soviet aid. USSR will also help in training 
specialists for this power station.” ` 

Newly appointed Soviet Ambassador to 
Kenya D.P.Goryunov presents credentials 
to President Jomo Kenyatta. 


Tranian Prime Minister Amir-Abbas Hoveyda, 
accompanied by wife, Minister of Water and 
Power, Deputy Ministers of Economics and 
Foreign Affairs, and others, arrives in Moscow 
on official visit. 

Soviet Minister of Foreign Trade N. S. 
Patolichev arrives in Paris to discuss with 
French Minister of Finance and Economic 
Affairs Michel Debré measures to develop 
Franco-Soviet trade, and to take part 
in work of Franco-Soviet Chamber .of Com- 
merce. 


Announcement that Bureau of Moscow 
City Party Committee, Executive Committee 
of Moscow City Sovietand Presidrum of Moscow 
City “Trade Union Council have adopted 
resolution under which transfer to five-day 
working week fot city’s white- and blue-collar 
workers will be effected during period July— 
October 1967. In this connection, operating 
hours of municipal transport will be extended 
by half-an-hour daily. 


Japanese Foreign Minister Takeo Miki 
arrives in USSR as guest of Soviet govern- 
ment. 


Announcement that agreement on scientific 
and technical cooperation has been signed 
between State Committee for the Use of 
Atomic Energy and European Organization 
for Nuclear Research. 

Publication of report'on visit of delegation 
of British Communist Party veterans to USSR 
July 5-19. The delegates visited Moscow, 
Leningrad and Volgograd, where they ac- 
quainted themselves with the work of Party 
and trade unıon organizations. 

_ Franco-Soviet Chamber of Commerce 
opened in Paris. Á 

Kosygin and Iranian Premier Hoveyda 
discuss further development of Soviet- 
Iranian relations, as well as current interna- 
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tional problems. Soviet First Deputy Foreign 
Minister V. V. Kuznetsov also takes part in 
discussion. 

Fifth Moscow International Film Festival 
comes to an end. Grand Prix shared by Soviet 
film The Journalist, and Hungartan film The 
Father, both devoted to modern youth growing 
up under conditions of ‘socialist reality.” 

Announcement that Columbian trade delega- 
tion has arrived in Moscow. 

Publication of TASS declaration to the 
effect that leading Soviet circles feel themselves 
obliged to warn Western Germany against 
adopting emergency legislation which would 
conflict with Potsdam agreements. 


Iraqi military delegation led by Defense 
Minister Major General Chaker Mahmoud 
Shukry arrives ın Moscow in response to 
invitation by Soviet Defense Minister Marshal 
Grechko. 


Kosygin receives Japanese Foreign Minister 
Miki to discuss Soviet-Japanese relations 
and international problems of mutual 
interest; Kuwaiti Oil Industry and Finance 
Minister Abd al-Rahman Salem Al-Atigi, 
head of Kuwaiti oil delegation; and Moroc- 
can Minister of Tourism, Hassan Ababou. 

Protocol on further development of Soviet- 
Iranian economic cooperation signed in 
Moscow. j 

Death of Party Central Committee Candidate 
Member and First Secretary of Mary Oblast 
Party Committee P. V. Urayev. 


Trade Worker’s Day. 

Announcement that Council of Ministers 
has approved technical plans for construction 
of Volga Automobile Plant in Tolyatti which 
had been drawn up by Italan firm of Fiat with 
participation of Soviet planning organizations 


‘and submitted by, Ministry of the Automobile 


Industry and State Committee for Building 
Affairs (Gosstroi). Plant wall turn out 660,000 
passenger automobiles annually, together 


‚with necessary quantity of spare parts, and 


be built entirely by Soviet construction organ- 
izations. General contractor 1s Ministry of 
Power and Electrification. 

Soviet Foreign Ministry delivers to Argen- 
tinian Embassy ın Moscow note of protest 
against “illegal action” of Buenos Aires 
customs authorities in demanding to inspect 
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diplomatic mail on board Soviet motor vessel 
“Michurinsk” on July 22. A crew member 
was injured in the incident. 


Anouncement that Party Central Committee, 
Supreme Soviet Presidium, Council of 
Ministers and All-Union Central Council of 
Trade Unions have adopted resolution under 
which memorial banners are to be awarded to 
the collectives of enterprises, organizations and 
collective firms victorious in socialist competi- 
tion in honor of fiftieth anniversary of October 
Revolution. 


24 Announcement that delegation of Soviet 
scientists led by Vice-President of Committee 
on Space Research (COSPAR) Academician 
A. A. Blagonravoyv is participating in tenth 
scientific symposium of COSPAR ın London. 


Symposium has on its program reports an ` 


physical properties of space and new informa- 
tion on interplanetary plasma, charged particles 
and’ peculiarities of lunar surface. USSR 
represented at simultaneously held scientific 
session on detection and study of extrater- 
restrial life by Academicians A. A. Imshenetsky 
and V. V. Parin. 


25 Eight-day gathering of world youth, devoted to 
fiftieth anniversary of October Revolution and 
organized on initiative of Komsomol Central 
Committee and Committee for Youth Organ- 
izations of USSR, opened in Leningrad by 
chairman of latter organization V.G. Yaro- 
vaya: Seven hundred boys and girls from 
over 300 youth organizations in 118 countries 
are taking part. 


Announcement that Soviet Foreign Minister 
A. A. Gromyko and Japanese colleague Takeo 
Miki have exchanged instruments of ratifica- 
tion of Soviet-Japanese consular convention. 


26 Announcement that USSR and Malta have 
agreed to establish diplomatic relations at 
ambassadorial level. 


Soviet Ambassador to Eastern Germany 

-~ P. A. Abrasimov sends letters to US, British 
and French Ambassadors to Western Germany 
alleging that drafting by West Berlin authori- 
ties, in collaboration with West German 
government, of emergency legislation modeled 
on corresponding West German draft legisla- 
tion, and intention of West German govern- 
ment to finance implementation of this legisla- 
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tion, conflict with Potsdam agreements and 
“international status” of West Berlin. 


Soviet-Chinese trade protocol for 1967 signed 
in Moscow. 


Announcement that Politburo Member and 
Central Committee Secretary of Israeli Com- 
munist Party T. Toubi has arrived in Moscow 
as guest of Central Committee of Soviet 
Communist Party. 

Announcement that Party Central Com- 
mittee Politburo Member and First Deputy 
Chairman of Council of Ministers D.S. 
Polyansky paid three-day visit to Saratov 
Oblast which took him to collective and state 
farms in a number of raions. A meeting of 
Party activists was held at Party Oblast 
Committee headquarters in Saratov to discuss 
harvest operations and preparations for 
fiftieth anniversary of October Revolution. 

Mayor of Bombay Leon D’Souza and Chair- 
man of Executive Committee of Leningrad 
City Council A. A. Sizov sign agreement in 
Leningrad making their cities brother cities. 

Third all-Union rally of participants in 
youth march to places associated with 
revolutionary, fighting and labor glory of 
Soviet people opens in Leningrad. Chairman 
of Central Staff of march 1s Marshal I. S. 
Konev. 


Fifteenth anniversary of opening of Volga- 
Don Canal. 


Fourth Spartakiada of Peoples of the USSR, 
dedicated to fiftieth anniversary of October 
Revolution, opens in Moscow. Guests will 
include President of International Olympic 
Committee Avery Brundage and British 
Sports Minister Denis Howell. 


Secretary of Politburo of Israeli Communist 
Party M. Vilner arrives in Moscow as guest 
of Central Committee of Soviet Communist 
Party. 


Deputy Chairman of Councıl of Ministers 
K. T. Mazurov recetves head of Sudanese 
military delegation, Minister of Information, 
Social Affairs and Justice Abdel al-Majida 
Abu Hassabou. Also present on Soviet side 
are First Deputy Defense Minister Marshal 
I. L Yakubovsky and Deputy Chairman of 
State Committee for Foreign Economic 
Relations Colonel General G. S. Sidorovich. 


/ 4 


Publication of joint communiqué on visit 


to USSR of Iranian Prime Minister Hoveyda ' 


July 19—28, which took in Moscow, Lenin- 
grad, Simferopol and Yalta and included 
talks with Brezhnev and Kosygin on inter- 
national situation and Soviet-Imnian rela- 
tions. Kosygin accepts Hoveyda’s invitation 


31 Minister of Foreign Trade N.S. Patolichev 


leaves for Ottawa as guest of Canadian govern- 
ment. f 
Soviet “TU-104” aircraft opens regular 
service between Moscow and Zurich, to be 
operated jointly by Aeroflot and Swissair. 
Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 





to pay official visit to Iran. . “Kosmos-170.” 
Announcement that session of Presidium of 
USSR Academy of Sciences has taken place at ‘ È 
which Academy: President M.V. Keldysh 
teported on recent visit of Academy delega- ee URN 


tion to Hungary, plans were made for ex- 
panding cooperation between Soviet and 
Hungarıan scientific institutions, and a 
resolution adopted under which two M. V. 
Lomonosov gold medals are to be awarded 
yearly, one to a Soviet and one to a foreign 
scientist, starting with 1967. 

One-hundred-and-fiftiethanniversary of birth 
of Russian seascape painter Ivan Konstantino. 
vich Aivazovsky. 


30 Soviet Navy Day. Order of the day issued by 
Defense Minister Grechko. 


1 M. Y. Kryukov appointed Ambassador to 
Burund, replacing I.I. Marchuk, who has 
been transferred to other work. 


8 Announcement that, ın agreement with 
governments of Warsaw Pact countries, 
Marshal I. I. Yakubovsky has been appointed 
Commander in Chief of Warsaw Pact Forces 
in place of Marshal A. A. Grechko, who has 
requested to be relieved of this post in connec- 
tion with his appointment as Soviet Defense 
Minıster. 


Notes on Contributors 


Kasni, A. Born 1927 in Shanghai, son of a Russian émigré family. Grew up in China, In 1946 
took Soviet citizenship and until 1948 worked as a TASS correspondent. In that year, wrote an open 
letter to the Shanghai press renouncing his Soviet citizenship. After the Communists’ seizure of Shanghai, 
was several times arrested and in 1952 expelled from China. Since then, hes been living in Western 
Germany and working as a free-lance journalist. 


Garcia, César. Born in 1930 at Oviedo, Spain. During the Spanish Civil War, carried off to the 
Soviet Union. In 1953, graduated from the Economical Faculty of Moscow University; in 1959, re- 
patriated to Spain. Since 1965, has been working in Munich on the study of Soviet economic problems. 


Voronrrsrn, S. Born in 1926 in Yugoslavia. Graduated in 1960 from Frankfort University in 
sociology. Has published work in various journals. Now on the staff of the Institute for the Study 
of the USSR in Munich. 


Mironenxo, Y. Born 1909. Graduated from’ the department of law of Leningrad University in 
1930. Practiced as a barrister before the war. Researcher at the Institute for the Study of the USSR 
since 1954. 


Marin, Yury. Born in Moscow in 1908. Graduate of military academy. Before World War II, 


civilian instructor of military subjects for part-time treinees. Wartime émigré. Journalist contributing to 
the German and émigré press. p 
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SUPPLEMENT 


Leading Positions and Personalities 
in the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
and the Soviet Government 


Since the publication of the last supplement, there have been numerous 
changes and the lists have now been revised as of August 5, 1967. 
The section “Changes and Appointments” at the end of the Bulletin will 
provide the information needed to keep the lists up to date. 





For the sake of brevity, positions at all-Union level are not fully speci- 
fied. For example, Andrei'A. Gromyko is Minister of Foreign Affairs of the 
USSR: “of the USSR” is here omitted. Reference to Union republics other 
than the RSFSR is by the simple adjective: e.g., Demyan S. Korotchenko, 
member of the Bureau of the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of the Ukraine and Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
of the Ukrainian SSR, is described as Member, Ukrainian Central Committee 
Bureau, and Chairman, Ukrainian Supreme Soviet Presidium. Party 
committees are referred to simply as committees, and in the case of those 
below the level of a central committee the republic is not mentioned at all. 
Thus, Vladimir V. Shevchenko, First Secretary of the Lugansk Oblast 
Committee of the Communist Party of the Ukraine, is listed as First 
Secretary, Lugansk Oblast Committee. Membership of the Union-republic 
supreme soviets is not indicated. 





PART I 

The Communist Party of the Soviet Union ....... ec ccc cece ence eee nennen 2 
PART II 

The Council of Ministers of the USSR 2.2.22... . eee cece etc e eect ernennen 14 
PART DI 


! PARTI 


The Communist Party of the Soviet Union 


Politburo of the Central Committee 


q Members 
BREZHNEV, Leonid I. PODGORNY, Nikolai V. 
KIRILENKO, Andrei P. POLYANSKY, Dmitry S. 
KOSYGIN, Aleksei N. SHELEPIN, Aleksandr N. 
MAZUROV, Kırıll T. , SHELEST, Petr Y. 
PELŠE, Arvıds J. SUSLOV, Mikhail A. 


VORONOV, Gennady I. 


Candidate Members 
ANDROPOV, Yury V. MASHEROV, Petr M. 
DEMICHEV, Petr N.. MZHAVANADZE, Vasily P. 
GRISHIN, Viktor V. RASHIDOV, Sharaf R. 


KUNAYEV, Dinmukhamed A. SHCHERBITSKY, Vladimir V. 
USTINOV, Dmitry F. 


Secretariat of the Central Committee 


Secretary General 
BREZHNEV, Leonid I. , 


Secretaries 


DEMICHEV, Petr N. PONOMAREV, Boris N. 
KAPITONOV, Ivan V. : SHELEPIN; Aleksandr N.* 
KIRILENKO, Andrei P. SOLOMENTSEY, Mikhail S. 
KULAKOV, Fedor D. SUSLOV, Mikhail A. 


s USTINOV, Dmitry F. 


Party Control Committee 
Chairman 
PELSE, Arvids J. . 


Central Auditing Commission 
Chairman 
SIZOV, Gennady F. - ~ 





*In view of his appointment as Chairman of the AlUmon Central Council of Trade Unions, it can be expected that Shelepin 
will soon be released from the postion of Party Central Comitiee Secretary. 
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Members of the Central Committee 


ABRASIMOV, Petr A. Ambassador to Eastern 

“ Gemany. l 

AFANASEV, Sergei A. Minister of General 
Machine Building. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

AKHUNDOV, Veli Y. First Secretary, 
Azerbaidzhan Central Committee, Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet, 

ALEKSANDROV, Anatoly P Deputy Minister 
of Power and Electrification. Director, I. V. 
-Kurchatov Atomic Energy Institute of USSR 
Academy of Sciences. . 

ANDROPOV, . Yury V. Candidate Member, 
Central Committee Politburo. Chairman, 
Committee for State Security. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

ANTONOV, Sergei A. Mechanic at Lenin 
Electromechanical Plsnt (Moscow). 

ARISTOV, Averky B. Ambassador to Poland. 

ASKAROV, Asanbai. First Secretary, Alma-Ata 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

BAGRAMYAN, Ivan Kh. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. Deputy Minister of Defense. Chief of 


the Rear, Soviet Armed Forces. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


BAIBAKOV, Nikolai K. Deputy Chairman, 


Council of Ministers. Chairman, State Plan- - 
ning Committee (Gosplan). Deputy, Supreme‘ 


‚ Soviet. 
BASOV, Aleksandr V. Ambassador to Rumania.’ 


BATITSKY, Pavel F. General ,of the Army. 
Deputy Minister of Defense. Commander, in 


Chief, Air Defense Forces. Deputy, Supreme ` 


Soviet. 
BEISEBA YEV, Masymkhan B. Chairman, Kazakh 


Council of Ministers. Member, Kazakh Central _ 


Committee Bureau. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 
BELOBORODOV, Afanasy P. General of the 
Army. Commander, Moscow Military District. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 
BENEDIKTOV, Ivan A. Ambassador to Yugo- 
slavia. 


BESHCHEV, Boris P. Minister of Railroad 


Communications. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. ~- 


BODYUL, Ivan I. Firat Secretary, Moldavian 
Central Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


BORODIN, Andrei M. First Secretary, Kustanai 
> Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 
- F 


BORODIN, Pavel D. Director, Likhachev Auto- 
mobile Plant (Moscow). Member, State Com- 
mittee for Science and Technology. 


BREZHNEV, Leonid I. Secretary General and 
Politburo Member, Central Committee, 
Member, Supreme Soviet Presidium. 


BUTOMA, Boris Y. Minister of the Shipbuilding 
Industry. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 
CHERNYSHEV, Vasily Y. First Secretary, 


Maritime Krai Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 


CHERVONENKO, Stepan V. Ambassador to 
Czechoslovakia. 


* CHUIKOV, Vasily I. Marshal of the Soviet Union, 


Head of Civil Defense. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 
CHURAYEV, Viktor M. 


DANIYALOV, Abdurakhman D. First Secretary, 
Daghestan Oblast Committee. Member, Su- 
preme Soviet Presidium. 

DEGTYAREV, Vladimir I. First Secretary, 
Donetsk Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

DEMENTEV, Petr V. Minister of the Aviation 
Industry. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

DEMICHEV, Petr N, Central Committee Sec- 
retary and Politburo Candidate Member 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

DYMSHITS, Veniamin E. Deputy Chairman, 
Council of Ministers. Chairman, State Com- 
mittee for Material and Technical Supply 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

DZHAVAKHISHVILI, Givi D. Chairman, 
Georgian Council of Ministers. Member, 
Georgian Central Committee Bureau Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

FEDOSEYEV, Petr N. Vice-President, USSR 

‚ Academy of Sciences Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

FLORENTEV, Leonid Y. RSFSR Minister of 
Agriculture. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

FURTSEVA, Yekaterina A. Minister of Culture. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

GAGANOVA, Valentina I Shift forewoman at 
Vyshny Volochek Cotton Mill (Kalinin Oblast). 

GALANSHIN, Konstantin I. First Secretary, 
Perm Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 


GARBUZOV, Vasily F. Minister of Finance. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


GEORGIYEV, Aleksandr V. First Secretary, 
Altai Krat Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

GORSHKOV, Sergei G. Admiral of the Fleet. 
Deputy Minister of Defense. Commander 
in Chief of the Navy. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. , 


GORYACHEYV, Fedor S. First Secretary, Novo- 
sibirsk Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 


GRECHKO, Andre: A. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. Minister of Defense. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 


GRISHIN, Konstantin N. First Deputy Chairman, 


Party Control Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 


GRISHIN, Viktor V. Candidate Member, Central 
Committee Politburo. First Secretary, Moscow 
City Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


GRISHMANOV, Ivan A. Minister of the- 
Building Materials en Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

GROMYKO, Andrei A. Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

GRUSHETSKY, Ivan S. Chairman, Ukrainian 


Central Committee Party Commission. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


GRUSHIN, Petr D. Member, USSR Academy of 
Sciences. Aviation engineering expert. Man- 
ager of an enterprise. 

KABIN, Ivan G. First Sccretary, Estonian Central 
Committee, Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KALMYKOV, Valery D. Minister of the Radio 
Industry. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KALNBERZINS, Janis E. Deputy Chairman, 
Supreme Soviet Presidium. Chairman, Latvian 
Supreme Soviet Presidium. Member, Latvian 
Central Committee Bureau. 


KAPITONOV, ‘Ivan V. Central Committee 
Secretary. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KATUSHEV, Konstantin F. First Secretary, 
Gorky Oblast Committee, Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

KAVUN, Vasily M. Chairman of collective farm 
in Vinnitsa Oblast. Member, Supreme Soviet 
Presidium. 


KAZANETS, Ivan P. Minister of Ferrous 
Metallurgy. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


KELDYSH, Mstislav V. President, USSR Acad- 
emy of Sciences. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


KHITROV, Stepan D. Minister of Agricultural 
Construction. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


KHOLYAVKO, Vladimir V. Steel maker at 
Makeyevka metallurgical plant. 


KIRILENKO, Andrei P. Central Committee 
Secretary and Politburo Member. Deputy,’ 
Supreme Soviet. 


KIRILLIN, Vladimir A. Deputy Chairman, 
Council of Ministers. Chairman, State Com- 
mittee for Science and Technology. Member, 
USSR Academy of Sciences. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 


KISELEV, Ivan I. Director, Gorky Automobile 
Works. 


KISELEV, Tikhon Y. Chairman, Belorussian 
Council of Ministers. Member, Belorussian 
Central Committee Bureau. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 


KLIMENKO, Vasily K. Chairman, Ukrainian 
Trade Union Council. Candidate Member, 


Ukrainian Central Committee Bureau. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 
KOCHINYAN, Anton Y. First Secretary, 


Armenian Central Committee. Deputy, Su- 
preme Soviet. 


KOKAREV, Aleksandr A. First Secretary, 
Krasnoyarsk Krai Committee, Deputy, Su- 
preme Soviet. 


KONEV, Ivan S. Marshal of the Soviet Union. 
A general inspector of the Ministry of 
Defense. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


KONOTOP, Vasily L First Secretäry, Moscow 
Oblast Committee. Member, Supreme Soviet 
Presidium. 

KONOVALOV, Nikolai S, First Secretary, 
Kaliningrad Oblast Committee. Deputy, Su- 
preme Soviet. 

KORNEICHUK, Aleksandr Y. Chairman, Ukrai- 
nian Supreme Soviet. Board Secretary, 
USSR Writer’s Union. Vice-President, World 
Peace Council. 


KOROTCHENKO, Demyan S. Deputy Chairman, 
Supreme Soviet Presidium. Chairman, Ukrai- 
nian Supreme Soviet Presidium. Member, 
Ukrainian Central Committee Bureau. 


KORYTKOY, Nikolai G. Firat Secretary, Kalinin 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


KOSPANOV, Shapet K. First Secretary, Uralek 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


KOSTOUSOV, Anatoly I. Minister of the 
Machine and Hand Tools Industry. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


KOSYGIN, Aleksei N. Chairmen, Council of 
Ministers. Member, Central Committee Polit- 
buro. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


KOVALENKO, Aleksandr V., First Secretary, 
Orenburg Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

KOVANOV, Pavel V. Chairman, People’s 
Control Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


KOZHEVNIKOV, Yevgeny F. Minister of 
Transport Construction. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

KOZLOV, Vasily I. Deputy Chairman, Supreme 
Soviet Presidium. Chairman, Belorussian 
Supreme Soviet Presidium. Member, Belo- 
russian Central Committee Bureau. 

KRAKHMALEV, Mikhail K. First Secretary, 
Bryansk Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

KRYLOV, Nikolai I. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. Deputy Minister of Defense. Command- 
er in Chief, Strategic Missile Forces. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

KULAKOV, Fedor D. Central 'Committee 
Secretary. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KULICHENKO, Leonid S. First Secretary, 
Volgograd Oblast Committee. Deputy, Su- 
preme Soviet. 

KUNAYEV, Dinmukhamed A. Candidate Mem- 
ber, Central Committee Politburo. First 
Secretary, Kazakh Central Committee. Mem- 
ber, Supreme Soviet Presidium. 

KURBANOV, Rakhmankul. Chairman, Uzbek 
Council of Ministers. Member, Uzbek Central 
Committee Bureau. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KUZNETSOV, Vasily V. First Deputy Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

LAPIN, Sergei G. Director General, TASS. 


LESECHKO, Mikhail A. Deputy Chairman, 
Council of Ministers. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

LOMAKO, Petr F. Minister of Non-Ferrous 
Metallurgy. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

LOMONOSOV, Vladimir G. Second Secretary, 
Uzbek Central Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

LUTAK, Ivan K. Secretary and Politburo 


Member, Ukrainian Central Committee Dep- 
uty, Supreme Soviet. 


LYASHKO, Aleksandr P. Second Secretary, 
Ukrainian Central Committee. Deputy, Su- 
preme Soviet, 

MANYAKIN, Sergei I. First Secretary, Omsk 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

MASHEROV, Petr M. Candidate Member, 
Central Committee Politburo. First Secretary, 
Belorussian Central Committee. Member, 
Supreme Soviet Presidium. 

MATSKEVICH, Vladimir V. Minister of Agri- 
culture. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

MAZUROV, Kırill T. Member, Central Com- 
mittee Politburo. First Deputy Chairman, 
Council of Ministers. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

MIKHAILOV, Nikolai A. Chairman, State Press 
Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

MIKOYAN, Anastas I. Member, Supreme Soviet 
Presidium, 

MONASHEV, Leonid G. First Secretary, Kursk 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

MOSKALENKO, Kirill S. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. Deputy Minister of Defense, Chief 
Inspector, Ministry of Defense. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

MZHAVANADZE, Vasily P. Candidate Member, 
Central Committee Politburo. First Secretary, 
Georgian Central Committee. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet, 

NASRIDDINOVA, Yadgar S. Deputy Chairman, 
Supreme Soviet Presidium. Chairman, Uzbek 
Supreme Soviet Presidium. Member, Uzbek 
Central Committee Bureau. 

NIKOLAYEV, Konstantin K. First Secretary, 
Sverdlovsk Oblast Committee. Deputy, Su- 
preme Soviet. 

NIKOLAYEVA, Tatyana N. Secretary, All- 
Union Central Council of Trade Unions, 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


r 


NOVIKOV, Ignaty T. Deputy Chairman, Council 
of Ministers. Chairman, State Committee for 
Building Affairs (Gosstroi). Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

NOVIKOV, Vladimir N. Deputy Chairman, 
Council of Ministers. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

NURIYEV, Zıya N. First Secretary, Bashkir 
Oblast Committee. Member, Supreme Soviet 
Presidium. : 


ORGANOY, Nikola: N. 


OVEZOV, Balysh. First Secretary, Turkmen 
Central Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


PATOLICHEV, Nikolai S. Minister of Foreign 
Trade. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

PATON, Boris Y. Deputy Chairman, Council of 
the Union of the Supreme Soviet. Presidium 
Member, USSR Academy of Sciences. Presi- 
dent, Ukrainian Academy of Sciences. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. i i 

PAVLOV, Sergei P. Furst Secretary, All-Union 
Komsomol Central Committee, Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

PAVLOV, Vladimir Y. Second Secretary, Mos- 
cow City Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


PEGOV, Nikola: M. Ambassador to India, - 


PEIVE, Jan V. Chairman, Council of Nationalities 
of the Supreme Soviet. 


PELSE, Arvids J. Member, Central Committee 
Politburo, Chairman, Party Control Commit- 
tee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


PODGORNY, Nikolai V. Chairman, Supreme 


Soviet Presidium. Member, Central Committee 
Politburo. ‘ 


POLYAKOV, Ivan Y. First Secretary, Minsk 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


POLYANSKY, Dmitry S. Member, Central 
Committee Politburo. First Deputy Chairman, 
Council of Ministers. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


PONOMAREV, Boris N. Central Committee 
Secretary. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

POPOV, Georgy I. First Secretary, Leningrad 
City Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 
POPOVA, Nina V. Presidium Chairman, Com- 
mittee of Soviet Women and Union of Soviet 
Societies for Friendship and Cultural Relations 


with Foreign Countries. Deputy, Supreme 
. Soviet. 


POSFELOV, Petr N. Director, Institute of 
Marxism-Leninism. Presidtum Member, USSR 
Academy of Sciences. 


PRITYTSKY, Sergei O. Deputy Chairman, 
Council of Nationalities of the Supreme 
Soviet. Secretary, Belorussian Central Com- 
mittee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


PROMYSLOV, Vladimir F. Chairman, Moscow 
City Executive Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 


PUZANOV, Aleksandr M Ambassador to 
Bulgarıa. 
PYSIN, Konstantin G. Fırst Deputy Chairman, 


RSFSR Council of Ministers. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 


RASHIDOV, Sharaf R. Candidate Member, 
Ceatral Committee Politburo. First Secretary, 
Uzbek Central Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 7 


RASULOV, Dzhabar. Deputy Chairman, Council - 
of the Union of the Supreme Soviet. First 
Secretary, ` Tadzhik Central Committee. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


RODIONOV, Nikolai N. First Secretary, Chelya- 
binsk Oblast Committee, Deputy, Supreme 


Soviet. 2 


ROMANOV, Grigory V. Second Secretary, 
Leningrad Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 


RUDENKO, Roman A. Procurator General. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


RUDNEV, ‘Konstantin N. Minister of Instrument“ 
Making, Automatic Devices and Control 
Systems. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. ; 


RUMYANTSEV, Aleksei M. Vice-President, 
USSR Academy of Sciences. 


RYABIKOV, Vasily M. First Deputy Chairman, 
State Planning Committee (Gosplan). Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


SEMICHASTNY, Vladimir Y. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 


SHCHERBITSKY, Vladimir V.'Candidate Mem- 
ber, Central Committee Politburo. Chairman, 
Ukrainian Council of Ministers. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


SHCHETININ, Semen N. First Secretary, Irkutsk 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


SHELEPIN, Aleksandr N. Central Committee 
Secretary and Politburo Member. Chairman, 
All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet.* 


SHELEST, Petr Y. Member, Central Committee 
Politburo. First Secretary, Ukrainian Central 
Committee. Member, Supreme Soviet Presid- 
ium. - 

SHEVCHENKO, Vladimir V. First Secretary, 
-Lugansk Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. ` 

SHIBAYEV, Aleksei I. First Secretary, Santor 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


SHITIKOV, Aleksei P. First Secretary, Khaba- 
rovsk Krai Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 


SHKOLNIKOV, Aleksei M. First Deputy Chair- 


man, RSFSR Council of Ministers. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

SHOKIN, Aleksandr I. Minister of the Elec- 
tronics Industry. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


SHOLOKHOV, Mikhail A. Board Member, | 


USSR Writers’ Union. Deputy, Supreme 
« Soviet. í 


SHVERNIK, Nikola: M. 
SINITSA, Mikbail S. First Secretary, Odessa 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet, 


SKOCHILOV, Anatoly A. First Secretary, 
Ulyanovsk Oblast Committee. Deputy, Su- 
preme Soviet. ` ` 

SLAVSKY, Yefim P. Minister of Medium 
Machine Building: Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

SMIRNOV, Leonid V. Deputy Chairman, Council 
of Ministers. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

SNIEČKUS, Antanas J. First Secretary, Lithuan- 
ian Central Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

SOBOL, Nikolai A. First Deputy Chairman, 
Ukrainian Council of Ministers. ai 
Supreme Soviet. 

SOKOLOV, Tikhon I. First Secretary, Orel 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

SOLOMENTSEV, Mikhail S. Central Committee 
Secretary. Deputy, Supreme Sovict. 

SOLOVEV, Leonid N. Ambassador to Mongolia, 


*Sce footnote on page 2. 


SPIRIDONOV, Ivan V. Chairman, Council of 
the Union of the Supreme Soviet. Chairman, 
USSR Parliamentary Group. 


STEPAKOV, Vladimir L Head of Propaganda 
„and Agitation Department of Party Central 
Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


STRUYEV, Aleksandr L Minister of Trade. 
‘Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


SURGANOV, Fedor A. Second Secretary, 
Belorussian Central Committee. Deputy, Su- 
preme Soviet. 


SUSLOV, Mikhail A. Central Committee Secre- 
tary and Politburo Member. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 


TABEYEV, Fikryat A. First Secretary, Tatar 
Oblast Committee. Member, Supreme Soviet 
Presidium. 

TIKHONOV, Nikolai A. Deputy Chairman, 
Council of Ministers. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


TITOV, Fedor Y. Ambassador to Hungary. 


TITOV, Vitaly N. Second Secretary, Kazakh 
Central Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


TOKAREV, Aleksandr M. Minister of Industrial 
Construction. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


TOLSTIKOV, Vasily S. First Secretary, Lenin- 
grad Oblast Committee. Member, Supreme 
Soviet Presidium. 


TRAPEZNIKOV, Sergei P. Head of Science and 
Educational Institutions Department of Party 
Central Committee. Member, State Committee 
for Science and Technology. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. f 

USTINOV, Dmitry F. Central Committee Sec- 
retary and Politburo Candidate Member. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


USUBALIYEV, Turdakun U. First Secretary, 
Kirghiz Central Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

VASHCHENKO, Grigory I. First Secretary, 
Kharkov Oblast Committee. Deputy, Su- 
preme Soviet. 

VASILEV, Nikolai F. First Secretary, Belgorod 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

VATCHENKO, Aleksei F. First Secretary, 
Dnepropetrovsk Oblast Committee. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


VERSHININ, Konstantin A. Air Chief Marshal. 
Deputy Minister of Defense. Commander in 
Chief of the Air Force. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 


VOLKOV, Aleksandr P. Chairman, State Com- 
mittee for Labor and Wages. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

VORONOV, Feodosy D. Director, Magnito- 
gorsk Metallurgical Combine. 


VORONOV, Gennady I. Member, Central Com- 
mittee Politburo. Chairman, RSFSR Council of 
Ministers. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


VOROSHILOV, Kliment Y. Marshal ‘of the 
Soviet Union. Member, Supreme Soviet Pre- 
sidium, 

YAKUBOVSKY, Ivan I. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. First Deputy Minister of Defense. 
Commander in Chief, Warsaw Pact Forces. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


YASNOV, Mikhail A. Deputy Chairman, Supreme | 
Soviet Presidium, Chairman, RSFSR Supreme, 


Soviet Presidium. 


YEFREMOV, Leonid N. First Secretary, Stavro- 


pol Krai Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


YEFREMOV, Mikhail T. Deputy Chairman, 
Council of Ministers. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


YEGORYCHEV, Nikolai G. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 


YELYUTIN, Vyacheslav P, Minister of Higher 
and Special Secondary Education. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

YEPISHEV, Aleksei A. General of the Army, 
Head of the Central Political Department of 
the Army and Navy. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


YESHTOKIN, Afanasy F. First Secretary, 
Xemerovo Oblast Committee. Deputy, Su- 
preme Soviet. 


YUNAK, Ivan Kh. First Secretary, Tula Oblast 
Committee, Deputy, Supreme Soviet, 

ZAXHAROV, Matvei V. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. Chief of the General Staff of the Armed 


Forces. First Deputy Minister of Defense. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


ZHIGALIN, Vladimir F. Minister of Heavy, 
Power and Transport Machine Building. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


ZIMYANIN, Mikhail V. Board Chairman, USSR 
Journalists’ Union. Editor, Prarda. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. - 

ZOLOTUKHIN, Grigory S. First Secretary, 
Krasnodar Krai Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 


ZORIN, Valerian A. Ambassador to France, 


ZVEREV, Sergei A. Minister of the Defense 
Jadustry. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


Deceased : ; 
IGNATOV, NikolaiG. KOMYAKHOV, Vasly G. MALINOVSKY, Rodion Y, 


Candidate Members of the Central Committee 


ABDURAZAKOV, Malik A. First Secretary, 
Tashkent Oblast Committee. Candidate Mem- 
ber, Uzbek Central Committee Bureau. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


AFANASEV, Pavel Y. First Secretary, Magadan 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


ALEKSEYEVSKY, Yevgeny Y. Minister of 
Melioration and Water Economy. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


ALIKHANOV, Enver N. Chairman, Azerbaid- 
zhan Council of Ministers. Member, Azer- 
baldzhan Central Committee Bureau. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


AMELKO, Nikolai N. Admiral. Commander, 
Pacific Fleet. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

ANGELEV, Dmitry D. Director of state farm 
in Rostov Oblast. 

ANTONOV, Aleksei K, Minister of the Electrical 
Engincering Industry. Deputy, Supreme So- 
viet. 


ANTONOV, Vasily I. First Secretary, Astrakhan 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


, AVRAMENKO, Stepan S. First Secretary, Amur 


Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


BAKAYEYV, Viktor G. Minister of the Merchant 
Marine. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


BANNIKOV, Nikolai V. First Secretary, Kara- 
ganda Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 


BAZOVSKY, Vladimir N. First Secretary, Nov- 
gorod Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 


BELSKIKH, Raisa R. Department head at 
“Mikhailovsky”’ state sugar beet farm, Voron- 
ezh Oblast. 


BOCHKAREV, Aleksandr P. Chairman, Saratov 
Oblast Executive Committee. Deputy, Su- 
preme Soviet. 


BRATCHENKO, Boris F. Minister of the Coal 
Industry. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

BREKHOV, Konstantin I. Minister of Chemical 
and Oil Equipment Production. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

BUBNOVSKY, Nikita D. First Secretary, 
Khmelnitsky Oblast Committee. Deputy, Su- 
preme Soviet. 

BUDENNY, Semen M. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. Member, Supreme Soviet Presidium. 


BULGAKOV, Aleksandr A. Chairman, State 
Committee for Vocational and Technical 
Education. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


CHERNENKO, Konstantin U. Head of General 
Department of Party Central Committee. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


CHIRYAYEV, Gavrül I. First Secretary, Yakut 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


CHUBAROV, Anatoly P. Second Secretary, 
Kirghiz Central Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

DEMCHENKO, Vladimir A. Second Secretary, 
Moscow Oblast Committee. 

DEMENTEVA, Raisa F. Secretary, Moscow 
City Committee. 

DENISOV, Georgy Y. Official of Party Control 
Committee, Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

DIORDITSA, Aleksandr F. Chairman, Moldavian 
Council of Ministers. Member, Moldavian 
Central Committee Bureau. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

DOBRIK, Viktor F. Chairman, Dneprodzer- 
zhinsk City Executive Committee, 

DOBRYNIN, Anatoly F. Ambassador to USA. 


DOYENIN, Vasily N. Minister of Machine Buil- 
ding for the Light, Food and Household 
Equipment Industries. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 


DROZDENKO, Vasily I. Secretary, Ukrainian 
Central Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


DRYGIN, Anatoly S. First Secretary, Vologda 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


FEDOROV, Viktor S. Minister of the Oil- 
Processing and Petrochemical Industry. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

FRANTSOV, Georgy P. Member, USSR Acad- 
emy of Sciences. Editor, Problemy mira i 
sotstahzma (Prague). 


FROLOV, Vasily S. Head of Central Committee 
Department for Machine Building. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

GAPUROV, Mukbamednazar. Chairman, Turk- 
menian Council of Ministers. Member, 
Turkmenian . Central Committee Bureau, 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

GEORGADZE, Mikhail P. Secretary, Supreme 
Soviet Presidium. 


GERASIMOV, Konstantin M. Deputy Chairman, 
RSFSR Council of Ministers. Chairman, 
RSFSR State Planning Commission (Gosplan). 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

GETMAN, Andrei L. General of the Army. 
Chairman, DOSAAF Central Committee. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

GOLOVCHENKO, Fedor P, First Secretary, 
Kiev Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

GORODOVIKOV, Basan B. First Secretary, 
Kalmuck Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

GORYUNOV, Dmitry P. Ambassador to Kenya. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

GRIBACHEV, Nikolai M. Board Secretary, 
USSR Writers’ Union. Editor, Sovetsky soyuz. 

GRUSHEVOL, Konstantin S. Lieutenant General, 
Member, Military Council, and Head, Political 
Department, Moscow Military District. 

GUSTOV, Ivan S. First Secretary, Pskov Oblast 
Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

ISAYEV, Vasily Y. First Deputy Chairman, State 
Planning Committee (Gosplan). Chairman, 
Leningrad City Executive Committee. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


ISHKOV, Aleksandr A. Minister .of Fisheries. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


ISLYUKOV, Semen M. First Secretary, Chuvash 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KABALOYEYV, Bilar Y. First ‘Secretary, North 
Ossetian Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

KAKHAROV, Abdulakhad. Chairman, Tadzhik 
Council of Ministers. Member, Tadzhik 
Central Committee Bureau. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. . 

KALCHENKO, Nikifor T. First Deputy Chair- 
man, Ukrainian Council of Ministers. Member, 
Ukrainian Central Committee Bureau, Deputy, 
Supteme Soviet. 

KANDRENKOV, Andrei A. First Secretary, 

' Kaluga Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

KARLOV, Vladimir A. First Deputy Head of a 
Central Committee Department. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

KARPOVA, Yevdokiya F. Deputy Chairman, 
RSFSR Council of Ministers. 

KAZAKOV, Mikhail L General of the Army. 
Chief of Staff, Warsaw Pact Forces. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


` KLAUSON, Walter J. Chatrman, Estonian Council | 


of Ministers. Member, Estonian Central Com- 
mittee Bureau. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


KLEPIKOV, Mikhail I. Brigade leader on col- 


lective farm in Krasnodar Krai. Deputy, Su- > 


preme Soviet. 


KLIMOV, Aleksandr P. Board Chairman, Central 
Union of Consumers’ Cooperatives. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. , 

KNYAZEV, Filipp K. First Secretary, Kurgan 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KOCHEMASOV, Vyacheslav I. Deputy Chair- 
man, RSFSR Council of Ministers. Chairman, 
Central Council of All-Russian Voluntary 
Society for the Preservation of Historical and 
Cultural Monuments. 

KOCHETKOV, Nikolai G. Leader of brigade 
of heading drivers in pit of “Kirovugol” Trust, 
Vitebsk Oblast. 


KOLCHINA, Olga P. Second Secretary, Moscow 
Oblast Committee. 


KORNIYETS, Leonid R. Chairman, State Pur- 
chasing Committee. Minister of the USSR. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 
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KORTUNOV, Aleksei K. Minister of the Gas 
Industry. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


KOSHEVOI, Petr K. General of the Army. Com- 
mander in Chief, Soviet forces in Germany. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


KOSTANDOV, Leonid A. Minister of the 
Chemical Industry. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


KOVAL, Ivan G. Second Secretary, " Tadzhik 
Central Committee, Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


KOZLOV, Grigory I. Chairman, Leningrad 
Odlast Executive Committee. Deputy, Su- 
preme Soviet. 


KOZLOV, ` Nikolai T. Charman, Moscow 
Oblast Executive Committee. Deputy, Su- 
preme Soviet. 


KOZYR, Pavel P. First Secretary, Vinnitsa 
Oblast Committee, Deputy, Supreme Soviet, 


KREMEN, Anatoly S. Excavator operator in 
“Neftestroi” Trust, Vitebsk Oblast. 


KRIULIN, Gleb A. First Secretary, Mogilev 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


KUTSEVOL, Vasily S. First Secretary, Lvov 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


KUZNETSOV, Nikolai A. RSFSR Minister of 
` Crlture. 


LAVRENTEV, Mikhail A. Vice-President, USSR 
Academy of Sctences. President, Siberian 
Section, USSR Academy of Sciences. en 
Supreme Soviet. 


LEONOV, Pavel A. First Secretary, Sakhalin 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


LIGACHEV, Yegor K. First Secretary, Tomsk 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


LOBOV, Semen M. Admiral. Commander, 
Northern Fleet. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


LOGINOV, Yevgeny F. Colonel General of the 
Air Force. Minister of Civil Aviation. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

LOSHCHENKOV, Fedor I. First Secretary, 
Yaroslav] Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. ` 

LYASHCHENKO, Nikolai G. Colonel General. . 
Commander, Central Asıan Military District. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


LYKOVA, Lidiya P. RSFSR Minister of Social 
Security, 


MALBAKHOV, Timbora K. First Secretary, ' 


Kabardino-Balkar Oblast Committee, Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


MALOFEYEV, Pavel R. Director, Urals Heavy 
Machine Building Plant. 


MAMBETOV, Bolot. Chairman, Kirghiz Council 
of Ministers. Member, Kirghiz Central Com- 
mittee Bureau. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


MARISOV, Valery K. First Secretary, Udmurt 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

MARYAKHIN, Sergei S. Colonel General. 
Commander, Belorussian Military District. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

MESYATSEV, Nikolai N. Chairman, Committee 
for Sound and Television Broadcasting of 
Council of Ministers. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 


MIKHAILOV, Dmitry I Drilling foreman in 
“Tuimazabumeft” Trust, Bashkir ASSR. 


MODOGOYEV, Andre: U. First Secretary, 
Buryat Oblast. Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 


MURADYAN, Badal A. Chairman, Armenian 
Council of Ministers. Member, Armenian Cen- 
tral Committee Bureau. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

MUSAKHANOV, Mirzamakbmud. M. First 
Deputy Chairman, Uzbek Council of Ministers. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

MUZHITSKY, Aleksandr M. First Secretary, 
Poltava Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 


NEPOROZHNY, Petr S. Minister of Power and 
Electrification. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


NIYAZBEKOV, Sabir B. Deputy Chairman, 
Supreme Soviet Presidium Chairman, Kazakh 
Supreme Soviet Presidium. Member, Kazakh 
Central Committee Bureau. 


NOVIKOV, Konstantin A. Chairman, RSFSR 
_ State Committee for the Use of Labor Re- 
sources. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


OGARKOV, Nikola: V. Lieutenant General. 
Commander, Volga Military District. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


OSIPOV, Georgy I. First Secretary, Mordvinian 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 
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PALECKIS, Justas L Chairman, Council of 
Nationalities of the Supreme Soviet. Mem- 
ber, Lithuanian Central Committee Bureau. 

PASTUKHOV, Boris N. Secretary, All-Union 
Komsomol Central Committee. Deputy, Su- 
preme Soviet. 

PAVLOV, Georgy S. Chief Clerk, Party Central 
Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

PAVLOV, Grigory P. First Secretary, Lipetsk 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

PENKOVSKY, Valentin A. General of the Army. 
Deputy Minister of Defense, Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

PETROVSKY, Boris V Minister of Health. 
Member, State Committee for Science and 
Technology. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

PETUKHOV, Boris F. First Secretary, Kirov 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

PIMENOV, Petr T. Secretary, All-Union Central 
Council of Trade Unions. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

POBEREI, Marıya T. First Secretary, Leninsk 
Raion Committec, Volgograd Oblast 

PODZERKO, Viktor A. Secretary, World 
Federation of Trade Unions. 


PONOMAREV, Mikhail A. First Secretary, 
Viadimir Oblast Committee, Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

POPOVA, Mariya G. Crane operator in post of 
Nakhodka. 

POSTOVALOV, Serge: O. Deputy Chairman, 
Party Control Committee. 


PSURTSEV, Nikolai D. Minister of Postal 
Services and Telecommunications. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

RODIONOV, Petr A. Second Secretary, Geor- 
gian Central Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

‘ROKOSSOVSKY, Konstantin K. Marshal of the 
Soviet Union. A general inspector of the 
Ministry of Defense. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


ROMANOV, Aleksei: V. Chairman, Committee 
for Cinematography of Council of Ministers. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

ROMANOV, Nikolu N. Secretary, All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet 

ROZENKO, Petr A. Deputy Chairman, Uk:ar- 
man Council of Ministers. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 


RUBENS, Vitalijs P. Chairman, Latvian Council of 
Ministers. Member, Latvian Central Committee 
Bureau. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

RYKOV, Vasily N. Second Secretary, Turk- 
menan Central Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

SEMENOV, Vladimir S. Deputy Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. 

SENKIN; Ivan I. First Secretary, Karelan 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

SERBIN, Ivan D. Head of Central Committee 
Department for the Defense Industry. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

SHAURO, Vasily F. Head of Central Committee 
Culture Department. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

SHCHELOKOV, Nikola: A. Minister for the 
Preservation of Public Order. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

SHCHERBINA, Boris Y. First Secretary, Tyumen 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

SHEREMETOV, Aleksandr S. Senior smelter in 
copper-smelting plant at Norilsk. 

SHEVCHENKO, Alcksandra F Milkmaid on 
“Buchansky” state farm, Kiev Oblast. 

SIDORENKO, Aleksandr V. Minister of Geology. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

SINITSYN, Ivan F. Minister of Tractor and 
Agricultural Machinery Construction. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

SIZOV, Pavel K. Head of Central Commuttee 
Department for the Food and Light Industry. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

SKACHKOV, Semen A, Chairman, State Com- 
mittee for Foreign Economic Relations. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

SKULKOV, Igor P. First Secretary, Kostroma 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

SLAZHNEV, Ivan G. First Deputy Chairman, 
Kazakh Council of Ministers. Candidate 
Member, Kazakh Central Committee Bureau. 

SMIRNOV, Aleksandr I. First Secretary, Chita 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

SMIRNOV, Aleksandr N First Secretary, 
Ivanovo Oblast Committee Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

SMIRNOV, Vasily A. Fitter in Leningrad Baltic 
Shipyard. 

SOKOLOV, Sergei L. General of the Army. 
First Deputy Minister of Defense. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 
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SOKOLOVSKY, Vasily D. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. A general inspector of the Ministry 
of Defense. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


STUCHENKO, Andrei T. General of the Army, 
Commander, Transcaucasian Military District. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

SUMAUSKAS, Motejus J Chairman, Lithuanian 
Supreme Soviet Presidium. Member, Lithuanian 
Central Committee Bureau. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 


TARASOV, Aleksandr M. Minister of the Auto- 
mobile Industry. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


TARASOV, Nikola: N. Minister of the Light 
Industry. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


TIKUNOV, Vadim S. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


TIMOSHENKO, Semen K. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. A general inspector of the Ministry of 
Defense. Chairman, Committee of War Vet- 
erans. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

TITARENKO, Alekse: A. Secretary, Ukrainian 
Central Committee Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


TOKA, Salchak K. First Secretary, Tuva Oblast 
Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


TOLKUNOV, Lev N. Editor, zvesta. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


VADER, Artur P. Second Secretary, Estonian 
Central Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


VLADYCHENKO, Ivan M. Secretary, All- 
Union Central Council of Trade Unions 


VORONINA, Praskovya A. First Secretary, 
Bauman (Moscow) District Committee. 

VOROTNIKOV, Serge: I. Brigade leader ın Pit 
No. 1, “Kommunarskugol” Trust, Lugansk 
Oblast. 

VSEVOLOZHSKY, Mikbaı N. First Secretary, 
Zaporozhe Oblast Committee. Deputy, Su- 
preme Soviet. 

YAKUBOVSKY, Fuad B. Minister of Special 
Installation and Construction Projects 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

YANGEL, Mikhail K. Member, USSR Academy 
of Sciences. Machine building expert Director 
of research institute. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

YESOROV, Anatoly G. Editor, Kommunist. 

YELISTRATOV, Petr M. Second Secretary, 
Azerbaidzhan Central Committee. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


YEREMENKO, Andrei I. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. A general inspector of the Ministry of 
Defense. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


YERMIN, Lev B. First Secretary, Penza Oblast 
Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


YEZHEVSKY, Aleksandr A. Chairman, All- 
Union Association for the Sale of Agricultural 
Machinery to State and Collective Farms 
(“Selkhoztekhnika”). Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


ZAKHAROV, Mikhail Y. Turner in Podolsk 
engineering works. 

ZARODOV, Konstantin I. First Deputy Editor, 
Pravda. 

ZHURAVLEVA, Marina I. Secretary, All-Union 
Komsomol Central Committee. 

ZHURIN, Nikolai I. First Secretary, Aktyubinsk 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

ZOTOV, Vasily P. Minister of the Food Industry. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


` Deceased : 


LAVRENOV, Ivan A. 


URAYBV, Petr V. 


First Sectetaries of the Central Committees of the Union-Republic 
Communist Parties* 


Tadzhik SSR oo... ec cece cece eens 


_ Turkmen SSR ospais eesin 





* There 1s no separate Communitt Party of the RSFSR 


Belorussian SSR ooo eseeeeseeeeeeees 


|. MASHEROY, Petr M. 


i i es 


"|... RASULOV, Dzhabar D. 


SHELEST, Petr Y. 
RASHIDOV, Sharaf R. 


KUNAYEV, Dinmukhamed A. 
MZHAVANADZE, Vasily P. 


BODYUL, Ivan I. 


ee - VOSS, Augusts E. 


USUBALIYEV, Turdakun U. 


KOCHINYAN, Anton Y. 
OVEZOV, Balysh 
KABIN, Ivan G. 
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PART II 
The Council of Ministers of the USSR 


Chairman 
KOSYGIN, Aleksei N. 
First Deputy Chairmen 
MAZUROV, Kinll T. POLYANSKY, Dmitry S. 
. Deputy Chairmen 
BAIBAKOV, Niklai K. LESECHKO, Mikhail A. SMIRNOV, Leonid V. 
DYMSHITS, Veniamin E. ` NOVIKOV, Ignaty T. IKHONOV, Nikolai A. 
KRILLIN, Vladimir A. NOVIKOV, Vladımır N. YEFREMOV, Mikhail T. 
Heads of Ministries z 

Minister of the Aviation Industry ....... 0 12.2. eee eee eee ee eee DEMENTEYV, Petr V. 
Minister of the Automobile Industry ... 0.2... cece e eee eee TARASOV, Aleksandr M. 
Minister of Foreign Trade 0.0.0... 2.00. cece e reece eee eee PATOLICHEV, Nikolai S. 
Minister of the Gas Industry ............» Sule ae ner KORTUNOV, Aleksei K. 
Minister of Civil Aviation .......... ...-e.eeee DREIER FF RE LOGINOV, Yevgeny F. 
Minister of Machine Building for the Light, Food and Household 

Equipment Industries 2.0... 0. cece eee eee eee eens eeenee DOYENIN, Vasily N. 
Minister of the Merchant Marine se oe ee aise de BAKAYEV, Viktor G. 
Minister of the Defense Industry .... 222020 cece cece e eee so ZVEREV, Sergei A. 
Minister of General Machine Building ......... ccs eee eee eens AFANASEV, Sergei A. 
Minister of Instrument Making, Automatic Devices and 

Control Systems 6.22.0... ccccec cece eee eee nennen edle RUDNEV, Konstantin N. 

* Minister of Railroad Communications ......... 0.00 see resse BESHCHEV, Bons P. 
Minister of the Radio Industry .. .......00. ces eeeees OAE KALMYKOYV, Valery D. 
Minister of Medium Machine Building ..............0.- se eee SLAVSKY, Yefim P. 
Minister of the Machine and Hand Tools Industry ....... ...... KOSTOUSOV, Anatoly I. 
Minister of Communal, Building and Roadbuilding Machinery ... NOVOSELOV, Yefim S. 
Minister of the Shipbuilding Industry ............ sees serere BUTOMA, Boris Y. 
Minister of Tractor and Agricultural Machinery Construction ..... SINITSYN, Ivan F. 
Minister of Transport Construction .. 2222222 0.6. ce eee eee e ees KOZHEVNIKOV, Yevgeny F. 
Minister of Heavy, Power and Transport Machine Building ...... ZHIGALIN, Vladimir F. 
Minister of Chemical and Oil Equipment Production ............ BREKHOV, Konstantin I. 
Minister of the Electronics Industry ...-...-..-ccee cece cece eaes SHOKIN, Aleksandr I. 
Minister of the Electrical Engineering Industry ............. ..- ‘ANTONOV, Alekseı K. 
Minister of Higher and Special Secondary Education ............ YELYUTIN, Vyacheslav P. 
Minister of Geology ....sasesuecsorserersecesesseees nennen SIDORENKO, Aleksandr V. 
Minister of Health: 2... nn seen PETROVSKY, Boris V. 
Minister of Foreign Affairs 22.1... sec e ecb e cece eee er eee e eee GROMYKO, Andrei A. 
Minister of Culture ...... SENT Gus ace ela a E ecard “ats FURTSEVA, Yekaterina A. 
Minister of the Light Industry ... „2.2020 02 cece eee serro TARASOV, Nikolai N., 
Minister of the Timber, Cellulose, Paper and Wood-Processing 

Industtiesenne suis dine ae ur token ai EE TIMOFEYEV, Nikolai V. 
Minister of Melioration and Water Economy ..........6 vecere ALEKSEYEVSKY, Yevgeny Y. 
Minister of Special Installation and Construction Projects ........ YAKUBOVSKY, Fuad B. 
Minister of the Meat and Milk Industry. ...... 0. e cee cence eee ANTONOV, Sergei F. 

Minister of the Oil-Extracting Industry ........ 2... eee cece eee SHASHIN, Valentin D. 
Minister of the Oul-Processing and Petrochemical Industry ....... FEDOROV, Viktor S. 
Minister of Defense: .......-. Pain ie othe dale VELEN RNE GRECHKO, Andrei A 
Minister for the Preservation of Public Order 20.2... cece ees SHCHELOKOV, Nikolai A. 
Minister of the Food Industry ........ 00.2. ece senser sar ser ZOTOV, Vasily P. 


` 


Minister of the Building Materials Industry .........- .....-- . GRISHMANOV, Ivan A. 
Minister of Education ....... 0.0... cece cece eee eeceeeeseenee PROKOFEV, Mikhail A. 
Minister of Fisheries ... 1.0... cece cece eee e eee eee eens ISHKOV, Aleksandr A. 
Minister of Postal Services and Telecommunications,............- PSURTSEV, Nikolai D. 
Minister of Agriculture ....... 2.00... ees eeee seen Siena Rava ales MATSKEVICH, Vladimir V. 
Minister of Trade’ ..........00000-- S46 stale Saeed was Taparia STRUYEV, Aleksandr I. 
Minister of the Coal Industry ............ 02202. c eee eee sera BRATCHENKO, Boris F. | 
Minister of Finance ....... cece ccc cee ee eet eeeeeeee nennen GARBUZOV, Vasily F. 
Minister of the Chemical Industry.. 21.0... ee eee e cece eee en KOSTANDOV, Leonid A.. 
Minister of Non-Ferrous Metallurgy ....... le gen ee LOMAKO, Petr F. ` 
Minister of Ferrous Metallurgy ..........00 cece cece cece eee eee KAZANETS, Ivan P. 
Minister of Power and Electrification .........-ceeeeeeeeeeeees NEPOROZHNY, Petr S. 
Minuster for the Construction of Heavy Industry Enterprises .:.... GOLDIN, Nikolai V. 
Minister of Industrial Construction .........sess ce eee eens ees TOKAREV, Aleksandr M. 
Minister of Agricultural Construction ..........0. eee eee e eens KHITROV, Stepan D 
Minister of Construction ....... ...... SATE NY Eee KARAVAYEV, Georgy A 
Minister of the Medical Industry ...... 2... sect cece eee eee eee GUSENKOV, Petr V. 
Heads of Departments at Ministerial Level 

Chairman of State Planning Committee (Gosplan) .......... 20. BAIBAKOV, Nikolai K. 
Chairman of State Committee for Building. Affairs (Gosstroi) ..... NOVIKOV, Ignaty T. 
Chairman of State Committee for Material and Technical Supply .. DYMSHITS, Veniamin E. 
Chairman of People’s Control Committee ............000- cease KOVANOV, Pavel V. 
Chaman of State Committee for Labor and Wages .........0005 VOLKOV, Aleksandr P. 
Chairman of State Committee for Science and Technology ....... KIRILLIN, Vladimir A. 
Chairman of State Committee for Vocational and Technical 

cation sen ee ee een BULGAKOV, Aleksandr A. 
Chairman of State Purchasing Committee ............0-000eee ee KORNIYETS, Leonid R. 
Chairman of State Forestry Committee ... 0... cscs eee ee eee RUBTSOV, Vasily I. 
Chairman of State Committee for Foreign Economic Relations.... SKACHKOV, Semen A. 
Chairman of Committee for State Security ........... eee e eee . ANDROPOV, Yury V. 


Chairman of All-Union Association for the Sale of Agricultural- 

Machinery to State and Collective Farms (“Selkhoztekhnika”) .. YEZHEVSKY, Aleksandr A. 
Chairman of Board of State Bank 0.2.0.0... ccc cece eee eee eee eee POSKONOV, Aleksei A. 
Head of Central Statistical Authority .........606 ceres cee eee STAROVSKY, Vladimir N. 


‘Chairmen of the Councils of Ministers of the Union Republics* 


RSPSR An ra OR VORONOV, Gennady I. 
Ukrainian SSR ................ BEIN SHCHERBITSKY, Vladimir V. 
Belorussian SSR... i. eee ee eee cee eee KISELEV, Tikhon Y. 
Wabele SSR os viele en Side na KURBANOV, Rakhmankul 
Kazakh SSR unse BEISEBAYEV, Masymkhan B. 
Georgian SSR... cece eee eee eee DZHAVAKHISHVILL, Givi D. 
_ Azerbaidzhan SSR... cece eee eee ALIKHANOV, Enver N. 

Lithuanian SSR .........-2ucenereeeeenen MANIUSIS, Juozas A. 
Moldavian SSR... eee eee eee nn DIORDITSA, Aleksandr F. 
Latvian SSR ns a seen RUBENS, Vitalijs P. 
Kirghtz SSR „2... nennen MAMBETOV, Bolot 
Tadzhik SSR ui resnie mao nennen KAKHAROV, Abdulakhad 
Armenian SSR .. „2220. eee ee eee eens MURADYAN, Badal A 
Turkmen SSR ........... SEEN, GAPUROV, Mukhbamednazar 

j Estonian SSR u. nenn KLAUSON, Walter J. 





* Under Article 70 of the Soviet Constitution, the Chairmen of the Councils of Ministers of the Union Republica are ex-officto 
members of the Council of Ministers of the USSR. 
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PART II 


` 


The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 


Chairman 
PODGORNY, Nikclai V. 


Deputy Chairmen \ 
Deputy chairmen are chairmen of the Presidinma of the Suprems Soviets of the Union Republics (sea below )* 


Secretary 
GEORGADZE, Mikhail P. 
Members 

‘BOLSHUKHIN, Vasily I. MIKOYAN, Anastas L 
BREZHNEV, Leonid I. NURIYEV, Ziya N. 
BUDENNY, Semen M. NUTETEGRYNE, Anna D. 
DANIYALOV, Abdurakhman D. PETROVSKY, Ivan G. 
DZHALALOV, Mannap PUKHOVA, Zoya P. 
KASATKINA, Anna L SEELEST, Petr Y. , 
KAVUN, Vasily M. TABEYEV, Fikryat A. 
KONOTOP, Vasily L TOLSTIKOV, Vasily S. 
KUNAYEV, Dinmukhamed A. VOROSHILOV, Kliment Y. 
MASHEROV, Petr.M. YEGORYCHEV, Nikolai G. 


Chairmen of the Presidiums of the Supreme Sovicts of the Union Republics 


RSFSR en kan YASNOV, Mikhail A. 
Ukrainian SSR .ueenenensenneeeeeseeneenn KOROTCHENKO, Demyan S. 
Belorussian SSR... .. cc ccc ee cee cece ee ees KOZLOV, Vasily I. 

Uzbek SSR. nee NASRIDDINOVA, Yadgar S. 
Kazakh SSR neun een NIYAZBEKOV, Sabir B. 
Georgian SSR ..... Paris fe DZOTSENIDZE, Georgy S. 
Azerbaidzhan SSR oo... . ccc cece cece eee e es ISKENDEROV, Mamed A. 
Lithuanian SSR oo... . kee eee ee eee eee SUMAUSKAS, Motejus J. 
Moldavian SSR...... 2... cece eee e eee eene ILYASHENKO, Kirill F. 
Latvian SSR oo... eee cee cece eee enone KALNBERZINS, Janis E. 
Kirghiz SSR ov... cee eccce eee eeeseeeeeeees KULATOV, Turabat 

Tadzhik SSR oo... ccc cece eeeeceeeeeeeees KHOLOV, Makhmadula 
Armenian SSR ............0005 FREE ARUTYUNYAN, Nagush Kh. 
Turkmen SSR oo... ccee eee ee cece eee KLYCHBV, Annamukhamed 
Estonian SSR... 0... cece cece eeeee eens MÜÜRISEPP, Aleksei A. 





* While this 1 the general rule, SUMAUSKAS has not yet been appointed a deputy chaurman. 
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ARTICLES 


On Methods of Analysing Soviet Politics 
HERMAN AKHMINOV i 


The new economic reforms in the USSR have provoked a great variety of 
response in the West. Particular attention has been attracted by agriculture, the 
sector of the Soviet economy that has been in a state of chronic crisis ever since 
the` period of collectivization (1932). Most Western commentators have been 
speculating on such questions as the ideological erosion of Communism, the 
liberalization of the Communist regime, or the convergence of the Soviet and 
Western economic systems. These speculations are based on evidence which, 
although reliable enough, is in most cases insufficient to enable their authors 
to establish (as most of them would like to do) the general trend of Soviet policy. 
"The conclusions drawn on the future of the reforms are consequently dubious. 


Let us take as an example the article by Abdurakhman Avtorkhanov entitled 

“A New Agrarian Revolution.” This has the advantages, first, of being by a 

‘well-known specialist who knows the Soviet Union not’ only theoretically but 

also practically from his own work in the Party apparatus ; second, of being based 

on a particularly clear analysis, which enables it to be taken as a standard for a 
number of other articles; and third, of being familiar to readers of the Bulletin. 


Avtorkhanov begins his article as follows: 


Silently and gradually..., transformations are going on in Soviet agriculture 
which are tantamount to an agrarian revolution... 

The present transformation is anti-Stalinist insofar as its purpose is, not to liquidate 
“social” or “communal production,” but to effect a return to Lenin’s “cooperative 
plan,” a transformation...in which the state may...begin to assume the role of 
a normal customer buying agricultural produce at normal prices. If it is carried to 
its logical conclusion, there may be nothing left of Stalin’s kolkhozes but the 
name.... This may result in a solution of the main question that has so far remained 
insoluble—vz., how to make Soviet agriculture pay its way.? 


In support of his thesis of a new “agrarian revolution,” Avtorkhanov cites 
three well-known points: (a) the state of Soviet agriculture is unsatisfactory; 
: (b) Khrushchev failed to cope with the problem of agriculture; and (c) the “per- 
sonal plots”—i.e., that sector of Soviet agriculture where the peassants are 
interested in optimal production—constitute the most efficient sector of Soviet 





1 A. Avtorkhanov, “A New Agrarian Revolution,” Bulletin, 1967, No. 7. 
1 Ibid., pp. 3—4. 


agriculture. In addition, Avtorkhanov refers to the resolution of the Party Central 
Committee and Council of Ministers of May 16, 1966, “On raising the material 
interest of kolkhozniks in communal production.” In his view, this “innocuous 
heading conceals a document that may (and perhaps is designed to) give the 
signal for a reorganization of the kolkhoz system...” 

There is no quarreling with the author’s arguments, so far as they go. This 
applies in particular to the observation that “in the distribution of kolkhoz 
income, the assignation of means for remunerating the kolkhozniks’ labor comes 
first”4 and that this is something entirely new in Soviet practice. Formerly, obli- 
gations: to the state had first to be honored and contributions paid to the “indi- 
visible funds,”.and only after that was the rest distributed among the members 
of the kolkhoz. One may also agree (as, one may be sure, the author does) with 
the comments he quotes from Voprosy ekonomiki on the subject of the resolution: 


The new approach to the creation of a personal consumption [i.e., wages] fund 
for those working in socialist production is evidence of the fact that the Party, 
sweeping away...dogmas founded on a metaphysical understanding of Marx’s 
theoretical heritage, is asserting the creative character of the development of 
Marxist-Leninist theory.® 


On the other hand, in the present writer’s view it is impossible to accept 
Avtorkhanov’s interpretation of the significance of this resolution for the general 
development of Soviet society and the Soviet economy, and we have chosen his 
article as our point of departure because, in our opinion, it provides an unusually 
good example of how a single aspect of “Soviet reality” may be unimpeachably 
documented and yet quite wrongly interpreted with regard to “Soviet reality” 
as a whole. Avtorkhanov himself is apparently not quite sure of himself, remark- 
ing that “it is impossible to forecast the future at all accurately.” If one may 
judge by the general tone of the article, however, it would seem that the author 
is fairly confident that the state will “begin to assume the role of a normal cus- 
tomer buying agricultural produce at normal prices,” and his concluding remark 
is that “if the artels...are returned to the peasants, Soviet agriculture has every 
chance of paying its way according to the laws of the free market.” 

There are, of course, quite a number of writers who express such views, and 
so we shall try to consider in general how to interpret individual phenomena 
observed in the Soviet Union. 

* 


Our main objection to Avtorkhanov’s interpretation of the resolution of 
May 16, 1966, is that he, like a number of other commentators, considers the 
matter out of context. The Party’s policy toward the peasantry since Stalin’s 
death may be deduced to some extent from zhe following figures: 





3 Ibid., p. 12. 
4 Ibid., p. 13. 
5 Ibid., p. 15. 
° Ibid., p. 19. 
7 Ibid. 


KOLKHOZES 


1952 1965 
Number of Farms ......... 94,800 36,300 
Sown Area (Hectares) ...... 130,600,000 105,100,000 
Total Membership ......... 44,000,000* 18,600,000 
SOVKHOZES 
Number of Farms ......... 4,742 11,681 
Sown Area (Hectares) ...... 14,700,000 89,100,000 
Total Employees .7........- 1,780,000 7,746,000 


* Figure for 1950 In 1940, the total number of kolkhozniks was 45,200,000, and in 1955 ıt was 37,500,000. 


SOURCE. Narodnoye kiexpatstve SSSR 9 1956 goda . Stattsischesky yexbegodmk (The National Economy of the USSR in 1956 A Staustical 
Yearbook), Moscow, 1957, pp. 140, 147, and 202, Narsdesye kbexpassive SSSR # 1965 godu. Statistichesky yexhegoduk (The National Economy 
of the USSR 10 1965: A Statistical "Yearbook), Moscow, 1967, pp 405 and 424, 


To these figures, it should be added that the total sown area on collective 
farms rose, owing to the cultivation of the virgin lands, to 152,100,000 hectares 
in 1956, after which it began to fall as a result of the policy of converting collective 
to state farms. 


It will be seen that after Stalin’s death, his successors, faithfully following his 
instructions to “raise” the kolkhozes to the level of “property of all the people,” 
pursued the policy of gradually reducing the proportion of kolkhozes and 
increasing that of sovkhozes as the “higher” or “highest” form of agricultural 
unit. Those converted included some of the largest and most flourishing kol- 
khozes. Apart from this, many kolkhozes were merged, which explains the diffe- 
rence between the” reduction i in the number of kolkhozes and that in their total 
sown area. This practice may also be. regarded as corresponding to Stalin’s 
wishes, since a large kolkhoz comes nearer to the Communist ideal, i.e., approxi- 
mates more closely to the idea of a’sovkhoz, than a small one: the number of 
kolkhozes embracing less than one hundred families, i.e., the number of kol- 
khozes that were sufficiently small to enable the kolkhozniks to keep an eye on the 
activities of the kolkhoz management, was reduced from about 16,000 in 1956 to 
about 1,500 in 1965, and this was undoubtedly a step toward their conversion 
into sovkhozes. Therefore, when interpreting the incontrovertible evidence cited 
by Avtorkhanov, it should be remembered that the resolution of May 16, 1966, 
concerns those kolkhozes which the Party leaders had so far failed to convert to 
. sovkhozes in spite of all their efforts. 


_ The fact that the Party leaders have so far pursued the orthodox Stalinist 
policy of “raising the kolkhozes to the level of property of all the people” and 
have transferred almost one-half of the country’s cultivated land to the sovkhozes 
does not prove that they intend to continue this policy at any price. Theoretically, 
it is possible, as Avtorkhanov supposes, that they have come to the conclusion 
that the remaining 105,100,000 hectares can continue to be cultivated by the 
kolkhozes after these have been developed into “kolkhoz-cooperatives.” On the 
other hand, it may be that the steps taken to “raise the material interest of kol- 
khozniks in communal production,” which are the subject of the resolution, 
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indicate that the Party leaders, having exhausted the existing possibilities for 
converting kolkhozes into sovkhozes, have decided to try new methods, in 
particular that of exploiting the new system of labor remuneration to raise the 
remaining 36,300 kolkhozes to a level at which it would be possible to convert 
them to sovkhozes. 

Avtorkhanov’s view that the Party leaders, intimidated by economic (in this 
case agricultural) difficulties, have decided to abandon their ultimate aims is only 
one of numerous manifestations of the familiar “convergence” theory, and this 
prompts us to raise the question: What are the criteria by which one should 
judge, interpret, individual facts? If we suppose that the Party leaders have really 
decided that the economic efficiency of the remaining 36,300 kolkhozes cannot 
be improved by the old’ methods and that the “material interest” of the kolkhoz- 
niks must be increased, may we deduce from this that “silently and gradually... 
transformations are going on in Soviet agriculture which are tantamount to an 
anti-Stalinist agrarian revolution...in whica the state may...begin to assume 
the role of a normal customer buying agricultural produce at normal prices,” 
and that “Soviet agriculture has every chance of paying its way according to the 
laws of the free market”? The phrases just quoted contain at least the following 
implications: (1) that application of the laws of the free market to a considerable 
sector of the Soviet economy is compatible with a Communist dictatorship, i.e., 
that it is possible for a Communist state to acknowledge the right of producers 
(here the kolkhozes) to fix prices for their products according to the laws of 
demand and supply; (2) that it is possible for a monopolist state to agree (and 
be able) to pay agricultural producers market prices for their produce; (3) that 
in Soviet society there are forces striving for a realization of these possibilities ; 
and (4) that the adoption of appropriate measures by the Soviet legislature is 
possible and even probable, since (to quote Avtorkhanov) “transformations are 
going on...which are tantamount to an agrarian revolution.” 


Of these implied assertions, the third is not open to doubt: in Soviet society 
there really are forces striving for an acknowledgement of the laws of the market. 
As for the first two points, it may be said that a Communist dictatorship (i.e., one 
based on the abolition of private property) is incompatible with an acknowl- 
edgement of the laws of the market—with, that is to say, an acknowledgement 
of the right of producers to fix the prices of their products according to the 
law of supply and demand, and of the state’s obligation to pay them market 
prices. This was shown in convincing detail by Friedrich Engels in his Anti- 
Dyhring, and toward the end of his life Stalin declared his solidarity with Engels 
in his Economic Problems of Socialism in the USSR. 


The main Marxist objection to an acceptance of the laws of the free market is 
that if producers are allowed to fix their owa prices they will inevitably include 
a profit for themselves. This is inevitable because it is impossible to conduct a 
market economy without reserves of capital, and if the producers are allowed to 
form their capital, the economy will be a capitalist one even if it is officially 
described. as “cooperative.” 
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Fifty years of Communist dictatorship in Russia have both confirmed and 
disproved this theoretical analysis. In the first place, the Soviet economy has 
always been a mixed one: there has always been an unplanned beside the planned 
economy. During the NEP period (1921-27), as in present-day Yugoslavia, the 
capitalist economy flourished legally under the “‘dictatorship of the proletariat.” 
At other times, unplanned economic relations existed in the form of a black 
market, which fulfilled (and still fulfills) the extremely important function of 
compensating for innumerable mistakes made by the planning authorities and on 
occasion ensuring the supply of essential products to the population. 

“On the other hand, Engels’ theoretical assertions have been confirmed by the 
fact that all those pursuing or promoting this unplanned economy under a Com- 
munist regime—the legal traders and entrepreneurs under NEP, the leaders of 
“socialist enterprises” who “acquired” materials which they needed on the black ° 
market, “speculators” and collective farmers who sold their “surplus” wares on 
the kolkhoz markets, the shabashniki (workers and craftsmen undertaking private 
work in their spare time), all kinds of housebuilders, both legal and illegal, those 
who let rooms for money—have behaved exactly as foreseen by the “classics of 
Marxism,” i.e., they have “displayed private-capitalist tendencies.” 

These tendencies have always been regarded with the deepest distrust by the 
Party leaders, who, while exploiting them in various ways—encouraging private 
enterprise during the NEP period; introducing differentiated wages and a system 
of premiums in Stalin’s time; virtually dividing and distributing kolkhoz land 
among the zvenya (subteams), many of which consisted of single families, during 
World War II; Khrushchev’s encouragement of private stockbreeding and 
housebuilding at the beginning of his administration, etc.—, nevertheless kept 
them under strict control. The “kulaks” and the “NEP-men” were simply ex- 
propriated. 

The system of differentiated wages and premiums was more complicated. 
In itself, it did not conflict with Communist principles: Marx and Engels them- 
selves—and that at an early stage in their work—deprecated “egalitarian Com- 
nounism.”” However, as soon as differentiated wages, private houses or privately- 
owned livestock threatened to become a political force by, for example, enabling 
people to refuse work in the socialist sector, they were expropriated, either by 
simple confiscation, or by means of compulsory loans, “administrative” measures, 
etc. A good example of this is provided by the radical liberalization of agriculture 
during World War II:.on April 7, 1942, the government virtually permitted 
all—both organizations and individuals—to make use of every scrap of land in 
order to increase the output of agricultural produce, but on Sepember 19, 1946, 
this was declared to be “squandering of kolkhoz land” and those who had been 
carrying out the Party’s instructions during the war were now regarded as 
“enemies of the kolkhoz system.” Moreover, these concessions to private enter- 
prise, which have occurred on more than one occasion in the history of Com- 
munism in Russia, constituted not only breathing-spaces for the population but 
intervals of recuperation necessary to the regime for a better realization of its 
program of building a society based on the direct distribution of products, in 
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which each receives “according to his needs” and there is no market at all. NEP, 
for example, not only enabled the Communist authorities to make good the 
losses due to the famine and destruction brought by the Revolution and the Civil 
War, but created the reserves that were essential for Stalin’s experiments, in 
particular for the plan of reducing as far zs possible the sphere of the market 
economy. The liberal measures of Khrushchev’s early administration provided a 
breathing-space for the population to recover from the hardships of Stalin’s rule 
and also for the Party leaders to reorganize the system of government. A certain 
stagnation had indeed set in in the country’s system of economic management, 
and it was easier to develop new methods of administration in a liberal atmo- 
sphere. 

However, toward the end of his period of rule, Khrushchev abandoned his 
` liberalism. The T'wenty-Second Party Congress adopted a new program in which 
the obligation was solemnly undertaken to build Marx’s “society of the future,” 
i.e., to abolish the free market altogether. Before he was removed, Khrushchev 
had time to carry through a number of measures in this direction. Avtorkhanov 
points out rightly: 

In some ways, Khrushchev even out-Stalined Stalin in maintaining the untouch- 
ability of the kolkhoz system. He reduced the size of the personal plots allowed the 
peasants by the kolkhoz statute, and deprived wage and salary earners (i.e., non- 
kolkhozniks) of the right to keep a cow or a couple of pigs. By the time he was 
removed, the kolkhoz markets had been reduced to a minimum, and the traditional 
sale of foodstuffs by kolkhozniks and others at railroad stations had been abolished. 8 


In addition to this, one might mention the forcible suppression of “private- 
- capitalist tendencies” by introducing the death sentence for embezzling state ` 
property and falsifying industrial reports (both of which practices may serve 
as sources of private capital) and for bribery (as a means of concealing these prac- 
tices). According to Western standards, these are crimes to be punished at the 
most by a term of imprisonment, but their significance is much greater—is 
_ indeed fatal—for a party that has set out to abolish completely private property 
in all its fortns—that is to say, both individual and cooperative ownership of the 
means of production and also of other objects which under Stalin were regarded 
as “private” property—the personal plots of kolkhozniks and workers, small- 
scale livestock raising, private living accommodation, etc. In fact, the “crimes” 
that are so severely punished in the USSR are not those known by the same 
names in the West. Since private initiative and the opportunities to assume eco- 
nomic responsibility are subject to such unnatural limitations, Soviet citizens are 
constantly compelled to break the law if they are to ensure for themselves more 
ot less tolerable living conditions. 

Thus, the fifty years of Soviet rule show that a liberalization of the methods of 
economic management, mentioned by Avtorkhanov with regard to agriculture, 
is theoretically perfectly possible in any sec-or of the economy and may some- 





° Ibid., p. 10. 


times be far-reaching. Periods of fee: liberalization have occurred in the 
history of the USSR, but they have all been transient, and,. moreover, they have 
all served the Party leaders as a means of retaining power in their hands and pre- 
paring the transition to a further (from their point of view, a higher) stage in the 
building of Communism—i.e., a more complete abolition of private property. 
Avtorkhanov, however, speaks, not of a further stage in this process, but of an 
“anti-Stalinist agrarian revolution.” In just the same way, many Western ob- 
servers, when analysing the economic reforms of Brezhnev and Kosygin, cite the 
application of certain elements of the market economy and speak of “conver- 
gence,” as though the Soviet economy were becoming a variety of capitalism. 


If history shows a tendency for a certain phenomenon to recur repeatedly 
and if there are indications, of a further recurrence of this phenomenon, hopes 
of the emergence of something essentially new cannot seriously be entertained 
without convincing proof. In such a case, the application of historical experience 
_ to the present naturally does not exclude the possibility ofa new departure: 
' revolutions have often been preceded by unsuccessful rebellions which served as 
dress rehearsals for the final event. Nevertheless, historical experience cannot 
be ignored. 


In our experience, the analysis of any problem confronting a government 
consists in providing a well-considered and (so far as possible) accurate answer 
to the following questions: 


1. What is the problem? 

2. What solutions or attempts at solution are conceivable? 

3. Which'of these suits the demands of any social forces or elements? 

4. Which of these demands have any chances of being realized within the 
framework of the existing regime? 

5. What irrational forces should be taken into account? 


The first question involves primarily a study of the facts. In the present 
instance, the answer is fairly simple: the problem is that of raising the produc- 
tivity of agriculture. 

Answering the second question is largely a matter of speculation: here, the 
bolder we are'in formulating our thoughts, the better. This is the best way to 
overcome our own prejudices, which are a frequent cause of error in assessing 
new phenomena. 

When answering the third question, the first process is to aion the possi- 
bilities that are theoretically conceivable but practically impossible. In the present 
case, an improvement of Soviet agriculture would doubtless be possible if the 
government were to countenance the establishment of a privately-owned system 
of agriculture on a large scale under the management of landowners or farmers, 
but this has to be excluded from practical consideration. There remain the possible 
solutions for which people in certain sections of Soviet society are actually striving. 
There are, in fact, peoplé in the USSR who, for the most varied reasons, are 
interested in the “anti-Stalinist agrarian revolution” foreseen by Avtorkhanov. 
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The kolkhoz peasantry would support such reforms, particularly if they brought 
with them a more liberal attitude to the “private plots,” since this would ensure 
an increase in the peasants’ income and raise their standard of living. An appli- 
cation of market principles in the sphere of agriculture would be welcomed by 
a wide range of specialists, since this would furnish them with a lever with which 
to work for their extension to the management of industry—a cause for which 
they have long been fighting. Finally, since the “agrarian revolution” would in 
all probability lead to a sharp increase in the output of agricultural produce, it 
may be supposed that considerable numbers of people in all strata of the popu- 
. lation would be for radical reforms in this sphere. E 


However, even if demands are made by considerable or important sections 
of the population, this does not mean that they will always be fulfilled. The 
history of any country, including Soviet Russia, is full of instances in which the 
presentation of demands by some group or section of the population has ended, 
not in the satisfaction of these demands, but in the ruthless suppression of the 
group concerned. A recent case in the USSR was that of the writers, whose 
demands for a liberalization of the intellectual climate were met with reprisals on 
the.part of the Party leaders, including a virtual deportation of some writers and 
a reinforcement of the censorship. 


Consequently, in order to arrive at a serious answer to the question whether, 
in a particular instance, such demands are likely to be satisfied or rejected, we 
must make up our minds how the authorities concerned may be expected to 
react to these demands. Difficulties may here occur on account of the fact that 
the constitutional distribution of power and political reality do not always coin- 
cide. With regard to the USSR, the seat of power is undoubtedly the Party Central 
Committee, insofar as no measure can be carried through without its approval. 
Consequently, when attempting to determine the chances of carrying through 
some measure which is theoretically possible (and an “agrarian revolution” 
undoubtedly belongs to this category), there is little point in discussing whether 
decisions are more often made by the Secretariat or the Central Committee Polit- 
buro. 

Thus, in order to decide whether we should expect an “anti-Stalinist agrarian 
revolution,” a tendency toward “liberalization,” toward “de- (or re-) Staliniza- 
tion” or, indeed, any other development, we must first of all, not only establish 
that some forces in Soviet society are working in the direction concerned, but 
also decide how, in our view, the Party Central Committee will react. Since we 
are then obliged to consider not only indeterminate factors such as the “aspira- 
tions of youth,” “discontent of the population” or “demands of the economic 
managers,” but also relatively definite data concerning the people who make up 
the Party Central Committee, we are in a position to check all the arguments in 
favor of each possible prognosis. 


Our fourth question—which demands have a chance of being realized within 
the framework of the existing regime (in our case, of being approved by the Party 
Central Committee)—is the most important one in any political analysis. Here, | 
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the theoretical questions mentioned earlier appear in another light: we have to 
decide, not only whether an application of the laws of the free market is com- 
patible with a Communist dictatorship, etc., but what chances there are that 
such-and-such a decision will be taken by the Central Committee (or its Politburo). 


With regard to our fifth question, it may be said that policies are made by 
people, whose conduct is not always entirely rational. This is not to say that 
political and social developments are essentially irrational and that “anything 
may happen”: this is a commonplace observation which usually conceals an 
inability to recognize what is actually going on and to distinguish the probable 
from the improbable. There are, however, certain factors which do not lend 
themselves to rational calculation. The most important of these is the possibility 
of errors on the-part of the politicians with whom we are concerned or of their 
opponents. (A classical example occurred at the beginning of the war between 
Germany and the USSR, when Stalin mistook Hitler’s plans: Stalin’s mistake 
was probably due to his failure to foresee the possibility of a mistake on Hitler’s 
part with regard to the military potential of the USSR. Hitler would scarcely 
have decided to attack if he had had an idea of the real power of the USSR, and 
Stalin could not believe that Hitler would make such a mistake.) Then there are 
unforeseen events such as the death or incapacitation of one or more of the poli- 
ticians involved, and finally factors which it is difficult to analyse with any degree 
of precision. Nevertheless, the presence of such factors does not invalidate 
others which are capable of rational analysis. Unpredictable factors can only vary 
in detail the general course of events, the rest being determined by the nature 
of the problem concerned; and the bigger the problem, the less is the influence 
of fortuitous circumstances. 


Thus, when attempting a prognosis of the future of any tendency observed 
in the Soviet Union, the touchstone must always be how, in our view, the Party 
Central Committee will react to this tendency. This, one might say, goes without 
saying. Nevertheless, an examination of theories current even among observers 
professionally engaged in a study of the USSR conveys the impression that they 
sometimes forget that the USSR is ruled by a Communist, not by some bourgeois 
liberal party. This applies especially to all the theories of “convergence,” the 
“remolding” of Communism, the “erosion” of the Communist ideology, etc. 
In our view, serious assessments are possible only if we insist upon attempting 
to establish, in each case, the likely reaction of the Party Central Committee. By 
concentrating our attention on this decisive body, on the chances of its being able 
(or compelled) to make concessions, we are able to assess with a greater degree 
of accuracy the importance of all the various factors involved, since we can then 

„compare the problems of the moment with those with which this body has had 
to deal in the past. 


The present Central Committee was elected at the Twenty-Third Party Con- 
gress in March 1966. Of its 195 full members, 127, or 65.1 percent, may be re- 
garded as professional Communists or members of the Party “apparatus” as a 
class. These include Party and trade union officials, propaganda workers, mem- 
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bers of the state security service, diplomats and also persons formally belonging 
to other professions but fulfilling the functions of Party apparatcbiki, such as 
Minister of Culture Furtseva or the head of the Central Political Department 
of the Army and Navy. Governmental officials and professional soldiers are each 
represented by fourteen full members, or 7.2 percent of the total. Industrial 
workers are represented by 28 members, or 14.4 percent, and agricultural spe- 
cialists by 5 members, or 2.5 percent. The remaining 3.6 percent is accounted for 
by representatives of the scholarly professions and of the “masses.” 


If we take (as many do) the Politburo as being the decisive body, the picture 
is even more definite: of its eleven members, only one—the head of the official 
government, A. S. Kosygin—does not beleng to the professional “apparatus.” 
Podgorny also has a shorter length of service in this capacity, having worked 
for only thirteen years in the Party “apparatus” before becoming a member of a 
senior Party agency, but he has been virtually removed from power by being 
given representative functions. 

We know the background of the members of the Politburo. These are men 
who entered the Party at the age of 26 or 27 at the latest (viz., Mazurov and Pod- 
gorny); Brezhnev and Kirilenko were 25 when they joined, and the rest were 
younger still. They have been in the Party sor at least 27 years (viz., Shelepin); 
Pel¥e’s record is the longest, having joined in 1915 at the age of 16. Of all the 
eleven, eight are old enough to remember the period of collectivization, during 
which flourishing peasant farms were deliberately destroyed in the name of 
socialism. 

All the Politburo members took an active part in the defeat of Nazi Germany 
and in the erection of socialist regimes in the countries of Eastern Europe—tasks 
that involved not a few difficulties, demanded an iron will and brought the world 
to the verge of a third world war before success was finally achieved. In other 
words, they are men who have devoted all their life to Communism; most of 
them took part in the policy of sacrificing economic to political interests, and all 
of them have learnt through experience not to shun difficulties. If we may judge 
by their record, they are not the men to capitulate or abandon their program if 
they come up against obstacles. Moreover, an abandonment of the program of 
building Communism would mean for them an admission that their entire career 
so far has been a mistake. 

The Central Committee naturally is more complex in its make-up: it includes, 
for example, A. P. Aleksandrov, Director of the Kurchatov Atomic Energy 
Institute, who joined the Party in 1962. However, those 65.1 percent of its mem- 
bers who represent the Party “apparatus” are men of the same type as the majority 
of the Politburo. 

As we have said, our intention is not to criticize Avtorkhanov’s article, but, 
taking his theses as a point of departure, to find criteria for the interpretation of 
tendencies emerging in the USSR. In particular, we consider it important to 
examine the “convergence” theory and the possibility of an “anti-Stalinist 
agrarian revolution.” Theoretically, a “convergence” of the Communist and 
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Western systems, a “remolding of the Communist dictatorship,” and an “ero- 
sion” of the Communist ideology are quite possible. Democratic states of today 
such as Great Britain, France, the United States, Japan and Western Germany 
` differed from one another much more a hundred years ago than they do now. A 
weakening dictatorship may be observed in the history of Tsarist Russia: Nicho- 
las II, though formally still an autocrat, did not enjoy the same degree of power 
as his father, Alexander IH. Finally, ideological erosion has characterized entire ' 
` periods in the history of, say, the Catholic Church. Care should, however, be 
taken when drawing such parallels, for time must.also be taken into account. 
The processes just mentioned took place over a period of many decades, while 
those often described as a “remolding” or “regeneration” in the USSR have 
been much more rapid. Even if we assume the possibility of more rapid social and 
political developments today, we can determine the possibility of the develop- 
ment of a tendency into a governmental decision only if we decide when and 
what reaction may be expected from the Party Central Committee. 

In order to show that a “‘convergence” of the Communist and non-Communist 
systems is really possible, we must do one of two things. The first is to establish 
that those people who may be expected to work for this development by virtue 
of their profession ot position in Soviet society can compel the Central Committee 
by a majority-vote to take the corresponding decisions. This is impossible. Those 
who nine be expected to work for an “anti-Stalinist agrarian revolution” are 
represented in the Central Committee by no more than 2.5 percent of the total 
number of votes, and therefore are in no position to force the Central Committee 
to take a decision which contradicts the principles of Communism. As for a 
general liberalization of industrial management—which is what is meant by 

“convergence”, even if all the captains of industry and others in the Central 
“Committee concerned with the management of industrial and agricultural pro- 
duction were to vote for such a development, their votes would amount to no 
more than 16.9 percent of the total. Moreover, the supposition that all these cap- 
tains of industry—heads of industrial ministries, planners, managers of large 
enterprises, etc.—would vote for a change in the system is itself hardly realistic; 
for although they fall into the category of the “specialists,” they are also Patty 
members of long standing, and most of them want, not to change the Party, but 

to place industry at its disposal. 

- The alternative requirement is to demonstrate the soaba that the generality 
of Central Committee members, including the representatives of the Party 
“apparatus”—i.e., those whose position in Soviet society by no means justifies 
the expectation that they will champion “‘convergence”—, will be obliged to 
acknowledge the superiority of the capitalist over the socialist system. That all 
the apparetchiki in the Central Committee would be prepared to speak out against 
their own class interests is improbable, but a schism within their ranks is con- 
ceivable; in that case, a majority of votes might be made up of schismatic appa- 
ratchiki and the “specialists. ” Here again, the question is one of probability. 

Conversion to a diamettically opposed point of view does, of course, occur. 
‚It has occurred in the history of the Soviet Communist Party, in the form of 
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various “deviations.” The existence in the Soviet Union of “unorthodox” views 
is not to be disputed, but we are concerned with the possibility or even probability 
of a “deviation” on the part of a majority within the Central Committee, and here 
the following points, at least, should be considered. 

First, conversion is always a process thet takes place within the individual. 
The conversion of a whole group is therefore conceivable only as a simultaneous 
conversion of so many individuals. In the present instance, therefore, we must 
consider not only the possibility of a conversion on the part of individual mem- 
bets of the Central Committee into supporters of capitalism, but the probability of 
a simultaneous conversion of a large number of Central Committee members in 
this direction. 


Second, deviations and conversions, at any rate at the highest level; occur, 
not fortuitously, but when the ruling ideology—or rather the regime based on a 
particular ideology—suffers setbacks on such a scale that its very raison d’être is 
called into question. Such setbacks are usually in the field of foreign affairs, and 
are due to the nature of the regime rather than to circumstances independent of 
the will of the government concerned. In our case, the Soviet Party leaders have 
their difficulties, but. we have no reason to suppose that Communism, as such, 
is suffering setbacks which are serious enough to call into question the existence 
of the Soviet regime. 

Finally, the conversion which we are cansidering here would, for the great 
majority of the Party apparatchiki concerned, be tantamount to a surrender of 
authority and a denial or rejection of their own past careers, insofar as most of 
them, as we have seen, have devoted whole decades of their lives to the struggle 
for Communism. 


* 


To sum up: Our object has been, not to approve or reject any particular inter- 
pretation of current events in the USSR, but to ‘demonstrate that such an inter- 
pretation can claim some degree of accuracy only if its author shows convincingly 
how, in his view, the Party Central Committee, as the decisive agency in the 
Soviet governmental system, will react to the phenomenon concerned. Only then 
can his interpretation be seriously entertained. The advantage of this approach 
- is that it allows us to weigh up the pros ard cons of the interpretation, taking 
the Central Committee as our point of departure. The membership or composition 
of the Central Committee is well known, and, if necessary, we can decide for 
ourselves how literally each member will react in each case. We may, of course, 
make mistakes in our assessment of each member’s views, his connections and 
also his determination to act; but these are ptoblems attendant upon any analysis 
of political processes. Furthermore, if our analysis proves to be mistaken and if 
we subsequently come into possession of additional relevant information, we can 
always, by concentrating on this one decisive body, establish where our analysis 
went wrong.—And it should be clear that it is unreasonable to speak of a “re- 
molding” or “regeneration” of Communism, to expect, that is, the Party appa- 
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ratchiki who make up 65.1 percent of the membership of the Central Committee 
to take decisions tantamount to a loss of power for the class to which they belong. 
History has so far produced not a single instance in which a class that could lay 
claim to considerable political achievements voluntarily left the political arena. 


The approach which we have here been advocating has the further advantage 
of enabling us to forecast. fluctuations in Soviet policy over shorter periods of 
time. We can, that is, determine the chances (and also the probable limits) of 
fluctuations in the direction of either “liberalization” or “re-Stalinization.” The 
composition of the Party Central Committee is always changing: even Stalin did 
not flout the will of the Central Committee, but modified its membership, on 
occasion by liquidating members physically. Changes in the composition of this 
body, including the promotion or expulsion of individual members or whole 
groups, are a reliable indication of modifications in the balance of power. Here 
care should be taken in the assessment of individuals and of changes in the func- 
tions allotted to them. One could hardly, for example, consider a man like Leonid 
Brezhnev, who graduated from a metallurgical institute and who has spent the 
last thirty years doing Party work, as a “representative of the managers.” Some 
reliable criterion has to be found for these questions, as also for the question how 
we are to regard Party officials who have been given ministerial posts, “special- 
ists” who have been transferred to Party work, etc. In such matters, we must, 
perhaps, fall back on the findings of anthropology and make use of what we 
know about human conduct in general. Other generally accepted views should 
also be reconsidered: for example, it may not be correct to identify the ideas of 
“youth” and “willingness to undertake reforms” if one bears in mind the younger 
representatives of the bureaucratic classes. All these things, however, are mere 
details, the examination of which has significance only after we have appreciated 
the fact that the actual or probable reaction of the Party Central Committee alone 
is the decisive factor in any analysis of political developments in the Soviet Union. 
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Soviet Studies of Parapsychic Phenomena 


NADEZHDA TEOCOROVICH 


i 


-The term “parapsychic,” or “metapsychic,” is applied to phenomena beyond 
- the bounds of traditional psychology. 


The fact that in 1959 an official beginning in the USSR was made on the 
study of certain phenomena of this type, particularly telepathy, caused some 
surprise among Western scientists. This is understandable, for orthodox 
materialism dismisses all phenomena which cannot be explained by the present 
state of human knowledge or which display no material substratum as being 
occult, supernatural and consequently “idealistic inventions.” 


The second edition of the Large Sovier Encyclopedia defines gedien as 
embracing ‘ ‘mystical views openly hostile to science and proclaiming the existence 
of mysterious, ‘supernatural phenomena.’ ”1 Telepathy is described as 


..an antiscientific, idealistic fiction concerning man’s supernatural faculty of 
perceiving phenomena which in respect of place and time are incapable of percep- 
tion, and the possibility of transmitting thoughts over distances without the agency 
of sense organs and a physical medium.* 


These definitions alone make it obvious that in the USSR it was out of a 
question to attempt to study (or, indeed, even to mention) any aspect of para- 
psychology, whether telepathy, clairvoyance, telekinesis, or any other‘ “mys- 
terious”” phenomena. 

ok 


\ 


Although telepathy had been known since the most ancient times, it was not 
until 1876 that the “direct transmission of thoughts” was reliably established.* A 
few years later, it was acknowledged that such transmission could take place in 
either of two ways: either spontaneously—as when a person is suddenly con- 
fronted with the mental or hallucinatory image of someone near to him and it 
subsequently transpires that at;that moment the latter person was threatened by 
mortal danger or had died, either at that moment or just before; or experimentally, 
i.e., a thought or an image could appear during the course of an experiment. 





1 Bolshaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya (Large Soviet Encyclopedia), 2nd ed., Vok.: XXX, 1954, p. 598, 

3 Thid., 20d ed., Vol. XLI, 1956, p. 159. 

* William Fletcher Barrett, Zagadochnye yavleniya chelovecheskoi psikbikı (Enigmatic Pliéhomieni of 
the Human Psyche), Moscow, 1914. See also E. Garney, F Myers and F. Podmore, Phantasmas of the Living, 
London, 1886 (published in Russian as Prizbiznennye prizraki i drugiye islepaticheskiye yavleniya, St. Peters- 
burg, 1895). $ 


4 Charles Richet, “La suggestion able et le calcul des probabilités,” Resue ica de la 
France et de Pétranger, No. 18, Paris, 1884; Charles Richet, Experimentelle Studien aus dem Gebiete der 
Gedankenubertragung und des raumlichen Hellsehens, Stuttgert, 1921. i 
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“ In the West, there is a wealth of literature on the question of telepathy.® 
Scientists in pre-Revolutionary: Russia studied the problem,® as did later such 
Soviet scientists as V. M. Bekhterev, A. G. Ivanov-Smolensky and B. B. Kazhin- 
sky in the twenties and thirties.” In 1922, a commission composed of well-known 
psychologists, medical hypnotists and physicists worked on the problem at the 
Institute of Cerebrology in Petrograd, and the results of their experiments were 
presented to the Second All-Russian Congress of Psychologists, held in Lenin- 

grad i in 1924. In 1926; the subject was taken up again by an experimental com- 
mission on questions of hypnology and biophysics. In 1928, Soviet scientists 
received access to the work done on parapsychology by Charles -Richet at the 
International Metaphysical Institute in Paris and the studies of E. Osty, A 
Rouhier and Carl Bruck, performed at the Institute for Parapsychology in Berlin. 
In 1932, the Soviet government entrusted the task of studying the problem of 
telepathy to a group of scientists, the results of whose work were published in 
1938 in three reports: (1) “Psychophysiological Foundations of the Telepathic 
Phenomenon” (1934); (2) “Physical Foundations of Thought Transmission” 
(1936); and (3) “The Mental Transmission of Movements” (1937).® 


Since, howevee: the experiments carried out by Soviet scientists toward the 
end of the thirties merely established the existence of telepathy, without deter- 
mining the material transmitter of thoughts, further experiments in this field 
were forbidden.® As we have seen, the interpretation officially placed on all 
phenomena of this kind was sufficiently destructive: from this moment on, any 
attempt to study them might be interpreted as a deliberate attempt to undermine 
the doctrines of materialism, and this, in Stalin’s time, would have been tanta- 
mount to a “political crime” and treated accordingly. After a long interval, 
however, and quite unexpectedly, a book entitled Mysterious Phenomena of Human 
Psychology was published in the USSR in,1959. Its author was Professor L. L. 
.Vasilev, head of the department of physiology of Leningrad University and a 





5 Carl Bruck, Experimentelle Telepathie, Stuttgart, 1925; Richard Baerwald, Gedankenlesen und Hell- 
seben, Berlin, 1933; Alfred Winterstein, Telspatbie und Hellsehen, Vienna, 1948; Anton Neuhausler, 
Telepathie, Hellseben, Präkognition, Munich, 1957; K. Kherumian, “Réflexions sur létat actuel et les 
perspectives de la parapsychologie,” Revas mdfapsychique, Paris, Vol. IE, 1959, No. 9, p. 4; Wilhelm 
Tenhacff, Hellsehen und Telspathie, Gutersloh, 1962. 


$ According to` L. Vasilev (Vaushentye na rassioyanii [see below], pp. 11—12), A. M, Butlerov 
. contributed an article in 1875 to „Russky sesiusk. The subject is also dealt with by S. S. Korsakov, Kurs 
pskbiatrit (A Course in Psychiatry), 3rd ed., VoL I, Moscow, 1913, pp. 95—96. 


7 V, M. Bekhterev, “Ob opytakh nad ‘myslennym’ vozdeistviyem na- povedeniye zhivotnykh” 
(Experiments on “Mental” Influencing of the Behavior of Animals), and A. G. Ivanov-Smolensky, 
“Opyty myslennogo vozdeistviya‘na zhivotaykh” (Experimients in the Mental Influencing of Animals), 
both in Voprosy izwebeniya ı vospitantya ltebnost: (Questions Concerning the Study and Development of 
the Personality), Vol. U, Petrograd, 1920; V. M. Bekhterev, Kollekswwnaya refleksologiya (Collective 
Reflexology), Petrograd, 1921, p. 263; B. B. Kazhinsky, Peredache mysli (Thought Transmission), 
Moscow, 1923. 


® See L. Vasilev, Eihsperimentalaye issledovaniya, mysiennogo RER (see below). 
* Psychic News, p. 1777 quoted in Die andere Welt, Freiburg i. B., 1966, No. 9, p. 845. 
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corresponding member of the Academy of Medical Sciences of the USSR.!? 
A year later, Professor Vasilev was given state funds to establish at the uni- 
versity appropriately equipped laboratories for the study of telepathy. Experi- 
ments were conducted under strict control, and their results were published. 
These attracted the attention of the public, and began to find repercussions in the 
columns of the non-specialized periodical press.11 Following the example of 
Leningrad, other cities, including Moscow, Kiev, Novosibirsk and Kharkov, 
established similar laboratories and research centers, at which not only the 
phenomena described in world literature on the subject were examined afresh, 
but a study was made of parapsychic features displayed by Soviet citizens and 
experiments conducted by methods drawn up by Soviet scientists. During the 
next few years, other books on the subject were published, some of which have 
_ become available in the West.1? In addition. there have been numerous articles 
in the journals Znaniye—sila, Tekhnika moloaezhi and Nauka i religiya, including 
those by Wolf Messing called “About Myself.”13 The last-named journal pub- 
lished the views of Soviet scientists on parapsychology in general and telepathy 
in particular, including a discussion of whe-her it was worth while continuing 
tesearch in this field. Affirmative, though extremely cautious, replies to this 
question were given by Vice-President of tae Academy of Sciences N. N. Se- 
menov, by Academicians M. A. Leontovich, A. L. Mints.and G. M. Frank, and 
by Professors A. N. Leontev and V. F. Asmas.!* 


* 


` 


The Party ban on the study of “mysterious phenomena of human psychol- 
ogy” in the thirties could not kill the interest of either scientists or laymen in 
such problems: the collection of evidence of these phenomena continued, albeit 
covertly. Similarly, reports of the work of foreign researchers penetrated unoffi- 
cially into the USSR, and those copies of pre-Revolutionary publications that 
had survived were circulated unobtrusively.13 


The sudden change in the Party’s attitude to the subject was probably due 
to the following circumstances. In 1939, there appeared in the USSR a Polish 





t ~ 

10 L, L, Vasilev, Tainsivennye yavleniya chelovechesko: psizbiki (Mysterious Phenomena of Human Psy- 
chology), Moscow, 1959; 2nd ed., 1963; 3rd ed., 1964. ` 

11 For example, Komsomolskaya pravda, November 1£, 1959, Naska ı zbızu, 1960, No. 11, p- 46; 
Znamye—stla, 1960, No. 12, pp. 18—23, and 1961, No. 7, p. 22; Smena, January 15, 1961; Tekbnika 
solodexbr, 1961, Nos. 1, 2 and 3. f 

14 For example, L. L, Vasilev, Unusbeniye na rasstoyansı (Telesuggestion), Moscow, 1962, L. L. Vasilev, 
Eiksperimentalnye issledovaniya myslennogo snusbeniya, Moscow, 1962, translated into German as Experi- 
mentelle Untersuchungen zur Menialsuggestion (Telepathie, telepatbische, Hypnosen) (Bern—Munich, 1965) 
and into English as Experiments in Mental Suggestion (Church Crookham, Hants. » 1963). 

13 Nauka ı religiya, 1965, Nos 7—11. 

14 Ibid., 1966, No. 9, pp. 41—45. 

15 The ‘Soviet antireligious press occasionally publishes articles giving a materialistic interpretation 
of the parapsychic gifts of certain persons who attracted at-ention by virtue of these gifts in pre-Revolu- 
tionary Russia, c.g., Varka 1 religeya, 1966, No. 4, p. 74, and No 7, p. 70. 
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Jew named Wolf Messing, whose extraordinary parapsychic faculties had devel- 
oped while he was a child. These abilities he had displayed at the Berlin Panop- 
tikum, in the Wintergarten variety show and in the Busch circus. Later, he toured 
a number of countries, displaying to audiences his “marvels” of self-hypnosis, 
which would extend to cataleptic trances lasting for hours or even days. He also 
performed thought transmission and thought reading. As he became more and 
more famous, he attracted the attention of Einstein, Freud and Gandhi, among 
others. 


After his appearance in the Soviet Union, Messing was first of all attached 
as a conjuror or trickster to a team of performing artistes touring the frontier 
regions. His tricks attracted the attention of the security police, and he was more 
than once arrested. News of him reached Stalin, with whom he had several 
meetings.1® Messing’s peculiar gifts were subjected to many tests. For example, 
he was once asked to obtain a hundred thousand rubles from the State Bank by 
producing a blank piece of paper, and to make his way, without showing a pass, 
out of a “very responsible governmental office” guarded by three control posts. 
Both tests were carried out perfectly.1” 


During World War II, Messing was given opportunities of meeting service- 
men and workers in munitions to improve their morale. He received high honors, 
and was called a “professor of psychology.” With the money earned from his 
performances, he presented two airplanes to the Soviet armed forces.!® Interest 
in his “experiments” grew. Soviet writers Aleksei Tolstoy, K. Chukovsky and 
General A. Ignatev, author of the book Fifty Years in the Ranks, asked to meet 
him. According to his own words, reserve was shown only by Soviet scientists. 
This he explained by the fact that they were unable to discover the matersal 
mechanism of his “experiments”: 

...when the scientists tested my abilities, they tried above all else to fit everything 

that was incomprehensible and inexplicable into laws that were already known. 

Whatever did net fit into this framework they simply recommended me not to do.1® 


The Soviet scientists’ caution is understandable: they were afraid of betraying 
the Party’s stand on the question of parapsychology. 


In 1965, Messing permitted himself a touch of irony with regard to the “scien- 
tific” interpretations of his gifts. He described the rather forced references to 
Academician I. P. Pavlov,’ who, it was alleged, had explained all the phenomena 
of the human psyche, and referred to the unconvincing explanation of his thought- 
reading faculty offered by Professor G. I. Kosinsky, who spoke of “ideomotor 
signals,” even though Messing did not necessarily touch his inductor.?° According 
to Nawka i religiya, Messing, as an atheist and a Soviet patriot, placed himself at 





16 Nauka ı relıgıya, 1965, No. 8, p. 35. 

17 Ibid. 

18 Thid., p. 38. 

19 Tbid., 1965, Nu. 10, pp. 72—73. 

20 See.I. M. Sechenov, Reflsksy golovnogo mozga (Cerebral Reflexes), Moscow, 1947. 
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the disposal of scientists for general examination in order to arrive at an explana- 
tion of the nature of his parapsychic gifts, in the interests of materialist science.! 


Another factor which probably influenzed the Party’s attitude to these 
questions was the fact that between December 1959 and February 1960 certain 
French periodicals reported a sensational experiment carried out by American 
scientists. On board the submarine “Nautilus,” which was lying on the bed of 
the ocean, was a percipient who twice a day tor sixteen days, at a precisely fixed 
time and under strict supervision, received messages from an inductor on shore. 
The experiment was reported to have given brilliant results: according to the 
theory of probability, the number of correct answers could not normally have 
been more than 20 percent, whereas in fact it amounted to 70 percent.?? Since 
the experiment was carried out on board a submarine, and consequently was 
capable of having some military significance, it attracted especial attention in 
the USSR. 


A third factor was the performance put up by a certain Nikolai Aroyan, chief 
designer at the Building Materials Research Institute of the Armenian SSR, who 
in 1963 held some telepathic séances at the Art Workers’ House in Erevan. 
Aroyan astonished his audiences by his ability to divine others’ thoughts and 
carry out instructions conveyed mentally, such as taking an object from a person 
selected at random and handing it to some one else. Commenting on Aroyan’s 
performance, Kommunist, organ of the Armenian Party Central Committee, assert- 
ed that “the ability to perceive another’s thoughts or any phemonena of life 
either telepathically or by contact is common to all,” and that such abilities 
may be developed by means of special exercises.23 A month later, the journal 
reported that Aroyan’s performance had prompted considerable interest on the 
part of Professor A. A. Megrabyan, corresponding member of the Academy 
of Medical Sciences of the USSR and head of the psychiatric department of the 
Erevan Medical Institute, who is known for his orthodox Marxist approach to 
problems of psychology. 4 


Later, in 1964, a young girl of the name of Olenka Bliznova was discovered 
in Kharkov who possessed a type of clairvoyance known as “tactile sight.” 
Blindfold, using only the tips of her fingers, she can read an ordinary text and deter- 
mine the color of objects given to her. Professor N. Tatarenko, who examined the 
girl, “diagnosed” synaesthesia, while Professor Vasilev attempted to find an explana- 
tion in Academician Pavlov’s references to “particularly fine differentiating abilities 
sometimes observed in animals and in man.” 25 Views on this case werealso expressed 
by Professor G. D. Leshchenko, who had conducted similar experiments with 





21 Natka ı 1elıgıya, 1965, No. 7, p. 67, and elsewhere. 

32 Constellation, No. 140, 1959, p. 99, Scsence et »ıe, Paris, No. 509, 1960, p. 32, Znantye—sıla, 1960, 
No 12, p. 18; see also Parapsychologie : Grenamissenschaft der Psyche, Bern—Munich, 1962. 

23 Kommunst, Erevan, November 29, 1963, p. 4. 

34 Ibid., December 24, 1963. 

ts 1, P Pavlov, Lekists po fiziologi (Lectures on Physiology), published in his kono sobraniye 
sochinenti (Collected Works), Vol. V, Moscow, 1952, p. 520. 
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three children from Lugansk.?® These experiments naturally aroused interest and 
undermined confidence in the infallibility of science in its present state. 
Discussing the reasons for the heightened interest in the USSR in parapsychic 
phenomena, Professor Vasilev gave a simple and frank reply which might be 
rendered as: “Murder will outl’?? Many biographies and autobiographies of 
people whom there is no reason to disbelieve, memoirs and innumerable articles 
published both abroad and in Russia, even in the USSR, have pointed out un- 
explained phenomena in everyday life. Vasilev recounts some of the things com- 
municated to him, among them the view of the well-known Soviet scientist 
K. E. Tsiolkovsky, founder of the theory of interplanetary communications: 
. telepathic phenomena are not open to doubt. Not only has a tremendous quantity 
of relevant factual material been accumulated, but there is hardly a family man of 
some experience who will not admit to having had some personal experience of 


telepathic phenomena. The attempt to explain them from a scientific point of view 
should be respected.?8 


Another point favoring the study of these phenomena in the USSR was the 
establishment of the fact that parapsychic phenomena have nothing to do with 
mysticism. 

Further, the study of these phenomena in the USSR was to some extent a 
consequence of their study at many institutions abroad, in some countries of the 
Communist bloc as well as in the West. In addition to the International Meta- 
physical Institute in Paris and the Institute for Parapsychology in Berlin already 
mentioned, Oxford, Princeton and Duke Universities have their parapsycholo- 
gical institutes, Utrecht University has a department of parapsychology and 
Groningen University a psychological laboratory; Cambridge has a laboratory and 
research center: for the study of telepathy. In addition, there is the Parapsycho- 
logical Society headed by Dr. H. Naegeli in Zurich, and in Munich the Psycho- 
physical Society headed by Dr. Wolfgang Ebrenberg and a Society for the Study 
of Parapsychic Phenomena, directed since 1950 by Theodor P. Weimann. In general, 
it may be said that a variety of research institutes, laboratories and associations 
engaged in this field are to be found in Britain, France, Germany, Austria, 
Switzerland, the- Netherlands, Denmark, Finland, Argentina, India and else- 
where, at which specialists in radio-electronics, physics, mathematics, psychology, 
physiology, philosophy and theology all make their contribution. Some of these 
laboratories are equipped with the latest cybernetical and electronic apparatus. 
International conferences are held regularly. At the International Astronautical 
Congress, held in Paris in 1963, information was submitted on American experi- 
ments in the field of long-distance telepathic communications in space. American 
scientists are planning to establish such communications with a percipient in a 
state of prolonged weightlessness, and assume that the best place for receiving 
telepathic messages will be the region in space where the gravitational forces of 





26 See Uralsky rabochy, Sverdlovsk, October 12, 1962; Javestia, October 24, 1962, p. 6; Smena, 
Leningrad, December 15, 1962; and Moskovskaya pravda, March 7, 1965. 

87? Vasilev, Vnushesiye na rasstoyanıı, p. 149. 

28 Quoted ibid., p. 3. 
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the Earth and Moon are approximately equal.?® The latest international confe- 
rence on parapsychology, devoted to the improvement of research in this field, 
took place June 7—12, 1966, at Constance.®° In addition, books containing the 
latest research are published from time to time. A Soviet expert commented: 


It is difficult to conceive that large sums in the capitalist world are thrown to the 
winds, that millions of dollars are wasted on mystical nonsense.®! 


Parapsychological gifts are indeed put to practical purposes in the West. 
For example, Gérard Croiset, of Utrecht, is a clairvoyant who has been examined 
by the parapsychologist Professor Tenhaeff. Croiset is made use of by the Dutch 
criminal investigation authorities to clarify zhe details of problematical crimes 
and to locate the corpses of victims.%* 


Finally, the removal of the Soviet veto on parapsychology was prompted to 
a considerable extent by the Party’s recognition of disciplines previously rejected, 
such as quantum mechanics, the theory of relativity, and cybernetics, and by the 
modification of its attitude to the theories of Morgan, Mendel and others. 


* 


As we have seen, the publication of Professor Vasilev’s first book in 1959 was 
followed by the appearance of studies by other researchers and of articles in the 
Soviet periodical press.?® To the Soviet reader, it was evident from these publi- 
cations that here, as in other fields, the experts were not in agreement among 
themselves. There arose the familiar dispute between the “dogmatists” and the 
“innovators.” Dr. A. Kitaigorodsky branded parapsychology as a pseudoscience 
and people exhibiting parapsychological traits as liars and swindlers. For. him, 
he said, to recognize telepathy, clairvoyance, telekinesis, etc., would mean 
acknowledging the existence of a supernatural world and the collapse of his 
materialistic Weltanschauung.*4 In an article entitled “Thought Transmission is 
Impossible,” the physiologist Professor D. A.,Biryukov likewise refused to 
abandon the positions of Marxist orthodoxy: 


Thought is a property of cerebral ma-ter and inseparable from it....The 
question of dissociating thought from the brain, of transmitting thoughts over 
distances, cannot be entertained. Man thinks by means of words, and words cannot 
be transmitted.?5 





30 Nauka ı religrya, 1965, No. 7, p. 62. 

30 Die andere Welt, 1966, No. 9, pp. 780-83. 

31 Nauka i religiya, 1965, No. 7, p. 62. 

32 See'J. H. Pollack, Crorset der Flellseber, Freiburg 1. B., 1965, p. 175. 

33 P, I. Gulyayev, Blekiricheskiye protsessy kory golovnogo mozga cheloveka (Electrical Processes in the 
Human Cortex), Leningrad, 1960; B. B. Kazhinsky, Brologicheskaya radıossyaz (Biological Radiocom- 
munication), Kiev, 1962; Nauka ı relıgıya, 1965, No. 7, pp. 56-61, and 1966, No 9, pp. 41—49. 
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Among those reluctant to deviate from Party doctrine are N. V. Kantorovich, 
author of a book on mental health and sickness,3® and—remarkably enough— 
Bekhterev’s granddaughter, who is in charge of the department of applied human 
neurophysiology at the Institute of Experimental Medicine. Like her husband, 
_ who is a physiologist, Nataliya Bekhtereva acknowledges that creatures from ° 
space may visit the Earth, but rejects telepathy as a piece of “devilry.”’8” 


A philosopher, Professor V. P. Tugarinov, tries to take up an intermediate 
stand. There is no need, he says, to reject out of hand the possibility of trans- 
mitting thoughts to another person; for 


.. what is transmitted is information on the content of a thought. The conveyor 
of this information is a substantial factor—waves, rays, written symbols... .If the 
champions of telepathy were to seek means of transmitting thought without a 
material agent, this would be senseless and absurd. The majority are seeking new 
kinds of material motion for the transmission of thoughts.%8 


It is all too obvious that such writers are anxious not to “slip into positions” 
(to use a piece of Soviet jargon) which “contradict the scientific view of the world 
expressed in the Marxist Weltanschauung.” >? 


As for the “innovators,” a psychiatrist of the name of A. Roshchin is re- 
minded by Kitaigorodsky’s and others’ remarks of the “ill-starred” attacks made 
in the USSR on the theory of relativity, cybernetics and genetics: 


A. Kitaigorodsky’s argumentation is largely based on overcautiousness: as soon 
as it is possible to treat a question mystically, there is no need to decide it; as soon as 
some fact can be described as “supernatural,” it ceases to exist.4° 


Writing in the journal Znaniye—sila, Professor P. Astrov and V. Smilga 
opposed a total rejection of parapsychology. The former, referring, like Roshchin, 
to the recent treatment of cybernetics and genetics as “false sciences,” maintained 
that not all-those displaying such traits were “liars, ignoramuses and upstarts.”*! 
Smilga objected to the view that an acknowledgement of telepathy would mean 
an abandonment of scientific thought. In his opinion, it would mean merely that 
man (and perhaps animals) had one more organ of sense for conveying or re- 
ceiving information.‘ 


Discussing the question whether et is worth studying if it be regarded 
as a rudimentary faculty doomed to disappear, Dr. L. M. Sukharebsky maintained 
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that it was, since “telepathic phenomena testify to the tremendous resources of 
our brain. ..”48 


As is usual under a totalitarian regime, the “die-hards” subject their opponents 
to treatment little short of persecution. According to Nauka i religiya: 


Scientists studying [parapsychology]...are not infrequently subjected to ` 
unjustified attacks, and need great civic courage in order to defend their right to 
study these phenomena, 44 


And they do defend this right, continuing their experiments and publishing 
the results. Last year, Moskovskaya pravda reported a case in which an attempt was 
made to transmit thoughts from Moscow to Novosibirsk. The percipient was 
the actor Karl Nikolayev, described as being perfectly healthy both physically 
and mentally and as coming from a family of Party members. Nikolayev, who 
had only recently discovered his parapsychic gifts, received and noted down 
images sent to him by an inductor 3,193 kilometers away. The results of the 
experiment were confirmed by a commission of specialists.45 In another case, 
telepathic communication was established between Moscow and Dubno.** 


* 


Now that the possibility of telepathic communication has been established 
on the basis of numerous and carefully conducted experiments, the question 
under discussion is the nature of the medium of communication. Here, Professor 
Vasilev set the tone for researchers: “For the materialist, this factor can be only 
a form of energy.”4” ; 


On this question, the following hypotheses are known at present in ad USSR: 


1. The electromagnetic hypothesis (1892), advanced as a result of the discovery 
of electromagnetic waves in 1888. Nowadays, this hypothesis is subjected to 
ctiticism on the following grounds. First, the entire range of the electromagnetic 
spectrum has been studied, from gamma rays to radio waves, and throughout this 
range there is not a single sector on which telepathic communication could be 
established. Second, experiments with a reliable form of metallic shielding did 
not prevent the percipient from receiving the message transmitted to him. Not 
only these tests, but also the American experiment on -board the “Nautilus,” 
where the percipient was isolated from the inductor by the metal sides of the vessel 
and of the cabin and in addition by an enormous mass of water, refute the elec- 
tromagnetic theory almost completely. Moreover, the effectiveness of “signals” 
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transmitted over hundreds or thousands of kilometers should, according to this 
theory, diminish in proportion to the square of the distance, but this was not 
established in the relevant experiments. The electromagnetic hypothesis has not 
been entirely rejected insofar as there may be electromagnetic waves of some 
unknown length which, emitted by the brain, are capable of penetrating metallic 
obstacles. 


2. The meraethereal hypothesis, borrowed from French parapsychology. This 
supposes the existence of some unknown metaethereal energy, the oscillations 
of which can be detected only by special organs of “‘cryptoaesthetic sensitivity,” 
possessed by persons endowed with parapsychic faculties. Attempts are being 
made to detect or reveal this medium by means of special apparatus designed 
according to cybernetical principles. 


3. The psychic energy hypothesis (Berger), according to which bioelectrical 
charges in the “working” brain of the inductor are transformed into psychic 
energy, which is transformed back again into bioelectric charges in the “re- 
ceiving” brain of the percipient. 


4. Professor Vasilev proposed the working hypothesis advanced by the 
German physicist Pascual Jordan and Einstein’s assistant Dr. Hoffman, concern- 
ing the role played by the gravitational field in telepathic communications. He 
assumed the existence of some unexplained factor, possibly produced by the 
cerebral matter itself; suggested that thought transmissions might be connected 
with the laws of cybernetic systems; and drew attention to the action of neutrino 
particles, formed during nuclear reactions.*® If it could be established that such 
particles—which have no electric charge, move with a speed approaching that 
of light and are capable of penetrating obstacles of enormous mass—came into 
existence during the neuropsychic activity of the brain, it might conceivably be 
these particles which actéd as a medium for telepathic transmissions. 
` 5. At the Seventeenth International Psychological Congress, which took 
place in the USSR in 1966, Professor J. M. Kogan, chairman of the department 
for bioinformation in the Moscow section of the A. S. Popov Society for Radio- 
technology and Electrical Communications,*® advanced the hypothesis of the 
transmission of thought by means of radio waves emitted by the brain of the 
inductor and received by the percipient. 5° 


Soviet experiments in telepathy are accompanied by the following features: 
(1) electroencephalograms of inductor and percipient are recorded simultaneously 
on the same instrument; (2) hypnogenetic methods are used to isolate the percip- 
ient from external influences and subjective reactions; (3) pharmaceutical drugs 
stimulating the cortical cells of the percipient are used to enhance perception. 
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The study of parapsychological problems also raises a number of other 
questions. For example, which persons possess parapsychic faculties? What is 
their percentage? Is there any connection between the possession of such faculties 
and the neuropsychic makeup? Are these faculties capable of being developed? 
Are they a case of atavism, as I. I. Mechnikov considered,5! or, on the contrary, 
will they develop as man himself develops? 


* 


If we compare the approach to these problems adopted by scientists in the 
USSR and those in the free world, the first point that must be made is that Soviet 
scientists, in the conduct of their experiments and in the formulation of their 
conclusions, are bound by the Communist ideology. Consequently, they tend to 
lack initiative, and their published results can never be fully original. Being 
bound by a materialistic, antireligious ideology, they can carry out their work 
only insofar as it helps to demonstrate the physical nature of parapsychic phenom- 
ena, which must be deprived of their “aura of mystery” in order to destroy 
“superstition” and the belief in the supernatural or the life beyond the grave. 


Scientists in the free world are not hampered by such limitations. They 
include adherents of a variety of philosophic schools; some of them are believers 
in religion. Thus, every initiative is open to them. They collect evidence of all 
types of cases, both “spontaneous” and “experimental,” including incidents at 
spiritualist seances, which do not always fit into any current scientific theories. 
With the modesty characteristic of their prcfession, they recognize that science 
in its present state-(and, indeed, our three-dimensional existence in general) may 
well not be capable of disclosing all the secrets of Nature. (The physicist and 
parapsychologist Pascual Jordan, for example, following Schopenhauer and the 
physicists Niels Bohr and Werner Heisenberg, sees in the as yet unexplained 
phenomena of the human mind laws acting outside causality, three-dimensional 
space and time.)5* They merely hope that gradually, as human and scientific 
development proceeds, new opportunities will appear of defining what now 
belongs to the realm of the supernatural or the mysterious. 


-This optimistic view is, of course, consonant with the beliefs of all world 
religions. With regard to Christianity, one has only to recall the words of St. Paul 
in I Cor. 13 : 9—12. For the monists, too, who make no distinction between mind 
and matter, the conception of such an evolu-ion is quite acceptable. Pierre Teil- 
hard de Chardin recognizes the phenomenon “change of condition” (which is 
identical with the concept “dialectical leap”) in the acquisition of new properties 
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or faculties which distinguish transcendental man from the sutrounding animal 
world and Nature as a whole. According to him, this process is an uninterrupted 
‘one, as a result of which new stages of thought are reached and the mind is 
enabled to penetrate into new dimensions. Once any of these new stages has been 
attained, it is impossible to return, since “each augmentation of an inner vision 
is in essence the conception of a new vision, which includes all the others in itself 
and leads on to further [stages].”’5? 


In this connection, one is reminded of the following passage in Soloukhin’s 
Letters from the Russian Museum (prompted, perhaps, by Khrushchev’s remark 
made after Gagarin had returned from his space flight, that “Gagarin had been 
up in space and had seen no God there”): 


A carp (evidently an astronautic kind of.carp) leapt out of his pond to see what 
was going on outside, lost his breath and retreated rapidly to the bottom of the 
pond. “Well, what was there?” asked his mates. ““There’s no life there at all,” the 
carp replied. Naturally, a carp cannot imagine that there are other forms of material 
existence, that we ride in automobiles, drink cognac, play football, recline on sofas, 
or sow rye and wheat. This is beyond a carp’s imagination: for him, it’s what we 
call “supernatural.” But if there is a gap between us and the carp beneath us, why 
shouldn’t there be a similar gap between us and something or some one above us? 
Why shouldn’t there be forms of life which are subject neither to our science nor 
to our imagination? What our automobiles or television sets are for the carp’s 
imagination is for us... goodness knows what.5 


The renewed interest shown by Soviet scientists in problems of parapsychol- 
ogy is, of coutse, to be welcomed. To a certain extent, it constitutes yet another 
aspect of the trend away from doctrinaire control which is to be seen in all 
departments of intellectual life in the USSR. Scientists such as Professor L. Vasi- 
lev, defying the difficulties attendant upon academic work in the USSR, have 
displayed an unflagging interest in these problems and by their courage have set 
an example for others, who, following in their wake and encouraged by the 
interest shown by the public, now find it easier to pursue their research. 


Professor Vasilev quotes the following observations from Laplace’ Essai 
philosophique sur les probabilités : 


We are so far from knowing all the forces of Nature and their various modes of 
action that it would be unworthy of the philosopher to deny phenomena simply 
because they were inexplicable at the present state of our knowledge. The more 
difficult it is to acknowledge their existence, the greater the care with which we must 
study these phenomena.55 





33 Prerre Teilhard de Chardin, Le phénomène buman, Paris, 1965, passim. 
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Vasilev himself has said elsewhere: 


It has happened more than once in the history of science that the establishment 
of new facts that were unexplainable by what was already known gave us a glimpse 
of unforeseen aspects of existence.® 


In the light of such observations, Soviet science, for all its characteristic 


pragmatism, will have to free itself gradually from its dependence upon an 
outworn materialist Weltanschauung which on more than one occasion has shown 
its flimsy foundations when faced with new discoveries. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 
The Communist Bloc 


Economic Developments in the Soviet Bloc 


The following is a paper delivered by Mr. Stolte at a conference held jointly by the 
Institute for the Study of the USSR, the Buro Bonner Berichte and the German Employees’ 
Union (Deutsche Angestellten-Gewerkschaft—DAG) in Mittenwald (Western Germany), 
June 6—10, 1967, on the theme “Changes in the East-West Conflict and European 
Unification.” 

The Communists are fond of talking of the Warsaw Pact’s alleged superiority 
over NATO.! One of the sources of this superiority, they say, is the Soviet bloc 
economy. Closer analysis, however, shows this claim to be absolutely unsubstan- 
tiated. Whatever its foreign- or military-political situation, for example, the 
Soviet bloc is by no means as favorably placed economically as Moscow would 
have the world believe. Here it is faced with at least three major problems, 
namely: Comecon integration; the centrifugal effect of differing economic reforms; 
and the movement toward “peaceful [i.e., economic] competition” with the West. 
These problems, moreover, are also of considerable ideological importance. 

Comecon’s basic weakness is its lack of sovereign rights. Its resolutions are 
really nothing more than recommendations which member countries may or 
may not follow. That the latter is only too often the case is illustrated by the fact 
that over a ten-year period only about 250 of some 1,600 recommendations on 
production specialization made by one of Comecon’s most important standing 
commissions, that for the machine-building industry, were actually put into 
practice. ? 

Having failed under Khrushchev to establish a supranational Comecon 
planning authority, the USSR is now making a virtue out of necessity and pre- 
tending that it never intended to in the first place. Y. Shiryayev and B. Ladygin 
wrote in Kommunist, the Soviet Communist Party’s theoretical journal, in an 
article entitled “The Economic Laws of the Development of World Socialism”: 


The objective process of the development of economic cooperation among the 
countries of socialism will naturally lead in the future to a convergence of the forms 
of manifestation and modes of operation of economic laws within national economies 
on the one hand and on a world economic scale on the other. The fact cannot be 
overlooked, however, that the material prerequisites for such a convergence are 
still only in the process of development. 

It was for this very reason that, for example, the idea of a single international 
plan, which in a measure found reflection in the economic literature of past years, 
turned out to be unrealistic.? 

1 See, for example, the article by Willi Wilke and Gunter Milde in Neue Berliner Illustrierte, East 
Berlin, 1966, No. 46. 

2 Népszabadság, Budapest, September 2, 1966. 

3 Kowmmeumis?, 1967, No. 1, p. 97. 
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Shiryayev and Ladygin noted that ' 


...the effect of the law of value is being restricted in the sphere of inter-state 
economic relations between the countries cf socialism by a number of factors. 
These include the absence of full currency convertibility, anid differences.in the 
system and methods of national price formation and in national criteria of economic 
effectiveness. Under these conditions, it is by no means always easy to establish 
correct exchange proportions, arrange for the smooth and flexible organization of 
reciprocal currency operations, and calculate the effectiveness of various concrete 
versions of production specialization and cooperation.* 


Among numerous other references in the Soviet bloc press to the crisis in . 
Comecon, mention may be made of an article by Czechoslovak publicist V. Nov- 
otny entitled “Comecon: Questions and Answers,” which came out this March 
in two parts in the Prague weekly Volkszeitung, published by the Central Council 
of Czech Trade Unions for the country’s ethnic German workers. 


The fact that Comecon has run into grave difficulties has long been apparent 
from the scant attention which the organization has been receiving in the Soviet 
bloc press. The existence of these difficulties is conceded by Novotny with unu- 
sual frankness. Without using the term as such, Novotny pinpoints economic 
nationalism as the main obstacle to Comecon integration, Like Shiryayev and 
Ladygin in Kommunist, he sees the principal cause of Comecon’s present unsatis- 

_factory situation to consist in the “exceedingly great” differences between mem- 
ber countries as regards level of economic development. 


Interesting are the comparisons which Novotny makes between Comecon and 
the EEC. In respect of the former’s prospects, for example, he writes: 


We see all the time how these prospects are determined first and foremost by 
the circumstance that in the nineteen years of its existence Comecon has not been 
authorized to make decisions binding and valid for all member states. It operates 
rather on the basis of recommendations. It is left to the discretion of the individual 
countries whether they accept and implemen: the recommendations agreed upon at 
conferences of their delegates. Unlike the EEC, Comecon has no strong and qualified 
special body to process and prepare all joint actions and variants, particularly those 
of an economic, legal, currency, capital, social, etc., nature.’ 


Novotny. admits flatly that of the two ecanomic groupings the EEC has pro- 
gressed the further: 


The countries united in Comecon account for...one-third of world industrial 

` production and constitute a huge market embracing 330,000,000 people. Thus it 
is clear that the socialist countries are economically stronger and have more in- 
habitants than the EEC with a population of 183,000,000 and EFTA with 92,000,000 

_ inhabitants. These are most eloquent figures, which are also noted with respect in 
the West. I should like to say, however, that for the present.these figures are more 
indicative of our future possibilities. Although the national economies of the in- 
dividual Comecon countries together constitute tremendous economic might, so 





4 Ibid., p. 102. “ek 
ë Volkszeitung, Prague, March 31, 1967. 
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far each country has been developing its economy and trade in relative isolation. 
To cut a long story short: Comecon. has not yet reached the stage of integration 
which characterizes the EEC countries.—Neither as regards intensity of exchange 
of goods nor as regards effective division of labor, nor as regards structural speciali- 
zation and hence economy of expenditure of social labor, not to speak of eliminating 
obstacles to the movement of finances and labor resources.® 


These remarks also indicate that Comecon’s major difficulties lie in the spheres 
of specialization, or “socialist division of labor”—the implementation of which is 
the real purpose of Comecon and not the organization of such joint enterprises 
as the “Friendship” oil pipeline, the unified- electric power system and the com- 
mon freight car pool, which could have been created just as easily outside the 
framework of Comecon by means of multilateral agreements. If the economies 
of the Comecon countries are to be fused into a single organic entity, uneconomic 
small-series production must be everywhere abolished, which means giving 
specific members monopolies of specific products. However, whereas a country 
is only too glad to take over such a monopoly, it is reluctant to give up its existing 
production capacity. The latter may result in a partial or complete write-off of 
previous investments; and brings with it the social problem of redundancy. In 
the Comecon area, moreover, conditions are such that specialized workers made 
redundant by division of labor cannot move over to another member country 
where their skills are in greater demand as a result of division of labor. 


. Of course, its lack of authoritative supranational planning and other organs 
does not mean that Comecon has reached a dead end. Further development, 
however, can only be achieved by protracted negotiation, a process which 
Moscow is doing everything it can to accelerate (Comecon’s most important 
organ, its Executive Committee, met five times in 1965 and seven times in 1966). 


Novotny expresses in his article the expectation that Comecon integration 
‚will also be accelerated by “the transition from extensive to intensive economic 
development,” ie. » by the economic reform now under way in nearly all Come- 
con countries. This is indeed possible if the reform is uniformly implemented in 
a not too diluted form. On the other hand, the reform may well turn into a new 
disintegrative force, since as regards rate of introduction and basic principles it 
varies from country to country. 


The situation as regards rate of introduction is as follows. Eastern Germany 
has’ been experimenting in vital sectors since 1964, and in the entire economy since 
eatly 1965. Czechoslovakia implemented the reform in key sectors in 1965, and 
has been extending it to the whole of the economy since the beginning of 1966. 
Poland decided in favor of the reform in the summer of 1965, and the USSR in 
the autumn of the same year; at the end of 1966, however, the reform had not yet 
been introduced on a comprehensive basis in either country, in the USSR affecting 
only 704 enterprises with some 2,000,000 workers.” Hungary has been expeti- 





© Thid., March 24, 1967. 
7 Pravda, January 29, 1967. ` 
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menting in individual sectors of its economy for some years now, but will not 
embark on an all-out reform until the beginning of 1968. Bulgaria is lagging 
even further behind, while Rumania has not even started experimenting. We thus 
see that the rates of progress differ appreciably, and that it is the industrially most 
advanced members of Comecon, namely Eastern Germany and Czechoslovakia, 
which have come the farthest as regards implementation of the reform. Attendant 
upon this development, of course, is the possibility that the differences between 
member countries in respect of industrial level—differences already generally 
recognized as a major obstacle to Comecon integration—will grow even more 
and erode Comecon unity. - 


As we have said, the substantial differences between the reforms being carried 
out in different member countries may also prove to be a disintegrative force. 
The reform ideas come from Yugoslavia, but in no two Comecon countries have 
they been taken over in anything like the same form. In general, however, there 
seem to be two fairly distinct groups, a northern group consisting of the USSR, 
Eastern Germany and Poland, and a southern group consisting of Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary and possibly Bulgaria (Rumania, as we have said, is not carry- 
ing out any reforms). The northern group is more conservative, antidemocratic 
and centralistically minded than the southern. Still more important is the cir- 
cumstance that the northern group, although anxious to bring its prices into line 
with both production costs and world prices, is still operating with prices arbi- 
trarily fixed by the state, whereas the southern group is prepared to accept price 
margins and even, to a certain degree at least, prices regulated by supply and 
demand. 


It may be remarked at this point that the uneven implementation of the reform 
in Comecon will probably also have a divisive effect in the sphere of ideology in 
view of the considerable ideological significance of economics in Communist 
countries. 


Finally, the Soviet bloc is faced with the problem of economic competition 
with the West. One of the basic politico-economic theses of Marxism-Leninism 
is that capitalism is doomed because of the insoluble “contradiction”—i,e., 
conflict—in its production relations and must be succeeded by “socialism” and 
Communism. The Communists contend that they alone are able to extricate the 
world from the “chaos” of capitalism. The Soviet Communists are under partic- 
ular pressure from their ideology in the economic sphere. They have now been 
ruling the biggest country in the world for fifty years, and have thus had ample 
time and opportunity to demonstrate practically the advantages of the Com- 
munist economic system. Khrushchev tealized the profound ideological implica- 
tions of economic competition with the West, and promised the Soviet people 
almost daily that the USSR would soon overtake the USA as regards level of pro- 
duction. We read, for example, in the new Party Program, adopted at the Twenty- 
Second Party Congress in 1961: : 
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In the current decade (1961—70) the Soviet Union, in creating the material and 
technical basis of Communism, will surpass the strongest and richest capitalist 
country, the USA, in production per head of population. . .8 


Khrushchev’s successors have become conspicuously silent on this point, 
and give no dates for the outstripping of the USA. They have every reason to be 
silent. The USSR is not only hopelessly behind in the agricultural field but is not 
doing as well as it expected in the industrial race. The USA is now enjoying an 
economic boom which cannot be explained by the war in Vietnam alone, dating 
back beyond the major US involvement in that country. This is illustrated by the 
following figures: 


US and Soviet Growth Rates of Industrial Production, 1962—66 


(Percentages) 
USA USSR USA USSR 
1962........ 79 9.5 1965........ 8.0 8.5 
1963........ 4.6 8.1 1966........ 9.7 8.6 
1964........ 61 7.1 


4 SOURCES. Supplement to Problems des Friedens und des Sociaksmast (German edition of Workd Marxist Renew), East Berlin, 1965, 
No. 11, p. 1, Pranda, March 22 and December 8, 1965, and April 6, 1966, Néprxabedsdg, Budapest, January 26, 1963, March 9, 1966, and 
Jamuary 29, 1967, Suoddeatscbe Zesteng, Munich, February 11/12, 1967 


The following remarks may be made in respect of these figures. Firstly, since 
Soviet prices are fixed arbitrarily and rarely correspond with world market 
prices, being usually higher, it is extremely difficult to calculate Soviet growth 
rates of industrial production definitively. Secondly, if the figures quoted for 
the latter are more or less correct, the USSR has no prospects of catching up the 
USA in the sphere of industrial production in the foreseeable future. Thirdly, 
Communist comparative statistics on total US and Soviet industrial production, 

‘use of which has been made in the preceding table, are contradictory and hence 
must be taken with a pinch of salt. The tendency, of course, is to give an exag- 
geratedly optimistic picture of the Soviet position. This, however, is not substan- 
tially improved even if we accept Khrushchev’s contention at the T'wenty-Second 
Party Congress—highly exaggerated in the light of Western estimates—that in 
1961 Soviet industrial production amounted to some 60 percent of the US figure.? 
In this case, we obtain the following table: 


Soviet Industrial Production as Percentage of US Industrial Production, 1961—66 


1961........ 60.0 1964........ 63.4 
1962........ 60.9 1965........ 63.7 
1963 ...,24.0:% 62.9 1966........ 63.5 


As we have said, Communist comparative statistics on Soviet and US indus- 
trial production are contradictory. Thus, whereas according to our last table the 
gross industrial output of the USSR amounted in 1965 to 63.7 percent of that of 





% Programme of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union Adopted by the 22nd Congress of the CPSU, 
October 31, 1961, Moscow, 1961, pp. 61—62. 
? Pravda, October 18, 1961. 
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the USA, a figure arrived at on the basis of Communist sources, a further Com- 
munist source has 65 percent.10 Yet a third maintains that in 1964 the USA ac- 
counted for 27 and the USSR 20 percent of world industrial production," in 
which case the proportion under consideration would have already reached 
74 percent in that year. In view of these‘contradictions, the sensational revelations 
on Soviet economic growth made by the CIA in 1964 appear in a different light.1? 
The CIA report, however, like most US stucies, was primarily concerned with 
the Soviet gross national product. The US Congress, on the other hand, has 
published comparative statistics on US and Soviet gross national and gross 
industrial production. Let us first examine the figures on gross national production. 


US and Soviet Gross National Products, 1950—64 


(Market Prices in Thousands of Mi lons of Dollars) 
Soviet Gross National 


¥ USA USSR Difference Product as Perceatage of US 
19503 oo seeds 387 124 263 32.1 
DG eater oes 477 174 _ 303 36.5 
1958 ersen 487 215 272 44.2 
1960.......... 531 237 - 294 44.6 
1962.55. 577 265 312 - 45.9 
1963 aseen 599 272 327 45.4 
1964. 629 293 336 46.7 


SOURCE Nor Drrectrens sn the Seoret Economy Stmdses Prepared for the Sabcommition on Foreiga Economic Paircy of the Jom Econom 
Commitee, Congress of the United States. Economie Perforatanca, Washington, 1965, p 109 


This table clearly shows the false impression which can be created by percent- 
ages. We see, for example, that although in 1964 the gross national product of the 
USSR amounted to 46.7 percent of that of the USA as against only 32.1 percent 

in 1950, in absolute figures the US lead grew during this period from 263 to 
336 thousand million dollars. 

On the basis of the Congress and other statistics, the gross industrial products 
of the two countries in 1964 can be calculated. In that year, Soviet gross industrial 
production, according to the Congress figures, accounted for 43.1 percent of the 
gross national product, i.e., 126 thousand million dollars. The US gross indus- 
trial product accounted in 1963 for 37.3 percent of the gross national product,14 
and according to Communist sources from which we have already quoted rose 
by 6.1 percent in 1964, thus reaching a value of 237 thousand million dollars. In 
other words, in 1964 the gross industrial production of the USSR amounted to 
53.2 percent of that of the USA. One may assume that the US comparative figures 
are nearer the truth than the Soviet ones. After all, even Communist statistics put 





10 World Marxıst Renew : Problems of Peace and Socialism, Prague, 1966, No. 10, p. 10. 

11 Nemzetközı Statisztikai Evkönys (Ińternational Statistical Yearbook), Budapest, 1965, p. 49. - 

1 See, for example, The New York Times, January 9 end 10, 1964. 

13 New Directions in the Sonet Economy: Studies Prepared for the Snbsommutise on Foreign Economie 
Policy of the Joint Economic Committee, Congress of the United States: Economie Performance, Washington, 
1966, p. 110. 

14 Ibid, 
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labor productivity i in the Soviet aca! at no more than 40—50 percent of that 
in US industry.15 


The sober realization that the USSR has no chance of overtaking the USA 
in the sphere of industrial production in the foreseeable future is certainly one of 
the reasons why the Soviet bloc countries are now experimenting with economic 
reforms containing elements of a market economy. The present failure of the 
Soviet overtaking maneuver may also have the effect of making economic co- 
operation with the West more attractive for certain of these countries. It would 
also enhance their independence of Moscow. Rumania seems to be already acting 
in accordance with such considerations. During the period 1960-64, the average 
annual increase in her exports to the USSR amonted to 11 percent and to Western ` 
Europe to 23.7 percent, and in her imports from these areas to 16.0 and 32.3 per- 
cent respectively.16 


Summing up, we can say that recent economic developments in the Soviet 
bloc show certain disintegrative tendencies. Comecon is quite some way behind 
- the EEC in the matter of integration. Integration in Comecon is being endangered 
by differences in the nature of the reforms and the speed at which they are being 
carried out in the various member countries. These developments are also jeop- 
ardizing the Soviet bloc’s ideological unity, especially now that the USSR has 
suffered a severe defeat in its economic race with the USA. The West continues 
to enjoy ‘unmistakeable superiority in the sphere of economic progress. At the 
same time, this superiority cannot yet be firmly oe with political and military 
superiority. 

Stefan C. Stolte 


The Economy 


‘The Working Week in the USSR 


Communist theoreticians have always devoted especial attention to the problem 
of reducing working time. Karl Marx himself asserted that one day leisure rather 
- than working time would be a measure of riches. Marx was one of the first to 
speak of the inevitability of a systematic reduction of working time and a corres- 
ponding increase of leisure time as a basic element of human progress. Lenin too, 
discussing Taylorism in 1914, expressed the conviction that when the proletariat 
took the means of production into its hands immense possibilities would arise 
- for (as he put it) cutting working time down to a quarter of its current level and 
thus quadrupling the well-being of the workers.! 





18 World Marxist Renew, loc. cit. 
16 Economic Bulletin for Europe, Vol. XVII, No. 1, United Nations, New York, November 1965, p. 32. 
1V.L Lenin, Sochinenrya (Works), 4th ed., Vol. XX, Moscow, 1952, p. 136. 
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The demand for an eight-hour working day was first put forward at a workers’ 
congress in Baltimore in August 1866, and reiterated a month later by the Geneva 
Congress of the First International. Having been reaffirmed by the First Congress 
of the Second International, it was taken cver in the programs of workers’ 
parties in a number of countries.? The introduction of an eight-hour day and a 
48-hour week was called for by one of the Soviet regime’s first decrees, passed 
on October 29, 1917. This decree is frequently described in the Soviet press as 
the first step in introducing the eight-hour day throughout the world. In fact, 
however, the eight-hour day had begun to be introduced in Australia during the 
latter half of the nineteenth century, and became law in that country in 1916.3 
What is more important, after the February Revolution the eight-hour day had 
already been unofficially introduced at most cf Russia’s industrial enterprises by 
the workers themselves while the Provisional Government was drafting appro- 
priate legislation, so that when they came to power the Bolsheviks had really no 
option but to put the stamp of legal approval on a fait accompli.4 


On October 15, 1927, the Central Executive Committee of the USSR cele- 
brated the tenth anniversary of the Revolution by issuing a manifesto in which it 
was declared that a seven-hour day (and hence also a 42-hour week) would be 
introduced for all factory workers within the next few years. This measure, 
however, was not carried out until the middle thirties, during the Second Five- 
Year Plan. Since it did not affect building, trade and agricultural workers and blue- 
collar workers in while-collar institutions, a situation arose in which one category 
of workers worked seven hours and a second eight hours under identical pay 
scales. Moreover, the first category consisted largely of workers who were paid 
by the piece and thus had the opportunity of increasing their earnings, unlike the 
overwhelming majority of workers in the second category, who were paid by time. 


Resolutions of the Council of People’s Commissars of August 26 and Sep- 
tember 24, 1929, introduced seven-days-a-week operation at factories, offices, 
etc., the individual worker putting in four seven-hour days followed by one rest 
day. The fifteen religious holidays were abolished and replaced by six Soviet ones, 
the deficit being made up by the increase in the number of regular rest days from 
one in seven to one in five days. It soon transpired, however, that the introduction 
of seven-days-a-week operation at enterprises where this was not required by the 
nature of the work resulted in a diminished sense of responsibility among the 
staff, thus reducing productivity. A resolution of the Council of People’s Com- 
missars of November 21, 1931, accordingly instituted, first in offices, then in 
factories, an operation schedule of five working days followed by one rest day, 
the rest days falling on the 6th, 12th, 18th, 24th and 30th of each month. In rural 
areas, however, the six-day working week, with Sunday as a rest day, was left 
as it was. l 


2 See, for example, Bolshaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya (Large Soviet Encyclopedia), 1st ed., Vol. 
XLVII, Moscow, 1940, col. 815. 
a See, for example, sbrd., 1st ed., Vol. XII, Moscow, 1929, col. 349. 
4 Ibid., col. 356. 
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The latter descrepancy was eliminated by a decree of June 26, 1940, which 
instituted a working week of six eight-hour days. However, since the number of 
holidays was left at six, the total amount of annual working time was even 
greater than before the introduction of the seven-hour day in 1929. The decree 
further forbad a worker to stop work or move to another enterprise without 
permission. Infringement of this stipulation, for the adoption of which no reasons 
were given, was treated as a criminal offense. 


After Stalin’s death, propaganda was stepped up in the USSR for the building 
of Communism, which according to Khrushchev was visibly taking shape. This 
meant that attention was once more focused on the problem of reducing working 
time, since this, according to Communist theory, was one of the things which had 
to be achieved during the process of building Communism. The directives of the 
Twentieth Party Congress relating to the Sixth Five-Year Plan called for the 
gradual introduction, during the period 1956-60, of a seven-hour day for both 
white- and blue-collar workers, as well as a shortening by two hours of working 
days preceding holidays and rest days. In addition, it was planned to introduce 
a working week of five eight-hour days in industries where this was permitted by 
the nature of the production process. By 1960, these directives had been carried 
into effect, although in practice the working week was reduced to 41, not 40, 
hours. 


The Sixth Five-Year Plan, having run into difficulties, was broken off and 
replaced by a Seven-Year Plan covering the period 1959-65. This contained 
promises, approved by the Twenty-First Party Congress in February 1959, that 
a 40-hour week would be introduced in 1962, and a 30-35-hour week of five ' 
6—7-hour days during 1964-68. Khrushchev even promised at a meeting, held 
in late 1959, of workers engaged in the construction of the Bratsk Hydroelectric 
Power Plant that “the time is not far off when people in this country will work 
only 3—4 hours daily.”? 


The Party leaders, however, quickly came to the conclusion that it was quite 
impossible to fulfill all these promises. The new Party Program adopted by the 
Twenty-Second Party Congress in 1961 set back the date for introducing the 
35-hour week to 1972,8 while the directives on the 1966—70 Five-Year Plan 
adopted at, the T'wenty-Third Party Congress in 1966 made no mention at all 
of a future reduction in working time, leaving the working week at 41 hours. 





5 XX Sexd Kommunisticheskoi partii Sovetskogo Soyuxa, 14—25 fevralya 1956 goda: Stenografichesky 
otchet (The Twentieth Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, February 14—25, 1956: 
Stenographic Report), Vol. III, Moscow, 1956, p. 475. 

© Vneocherednoi X XT Sezd Kommunisticheskoi partii Sovetskogo Soyuza, 27 yansarya—5 fevralya 1959 goda : 
Stenograficheshy otebet (The Extraordinary Twenty-First Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union, January 27—-February 5, 1959: Stenographic Report), Vol. II, Moscow, 1959, p. 527. 

T Pravda, October 10, 1959. 

8 XXII Sead Kommunisticheskoi partii Sovetshogo Soynza, 17—31 oktyabrya 1961 goda: Stenografichesky 
otchet (The Twenty-Second Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, October 17—31, 
1961: Stenographic Report), Vol. IH, Moscow, 1962, p. 299. 
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On March 15 of this year, all Soviet newspapers published a decree of the 
Supreme Soviet Presidium of the day before and an undated resolution of the 
Party Central Committee, the Council of Ministers and the All-Union Central 
Council of Trade Unions announcing that for most white- and blue-collar workers 
the existing working week of six seven-hour days would be replaced by one of 
five 8.2-hour days in time for the Revolution anniversary celebrations, exceptions 
being, firstly, workers whose employment did not permit of such a changeover, 
and secondly, schools and higher educational institutions. The resolution, it was 
maintained, had been adopted in accordance with the decisions of the Twenty- 
Third Party Congress for the purpose of improving working conditions for 
white- and blue-collar workers, giving the latter greater opportunities for 
enhancing their professional qualifications and cultural level, and increasing labor 
productivity. Since the introduction of the five-day week will affect all services, 
it will be effected not by economic branches, as in the case of the transition to a 
seven-hour day during the period 1956-60, but simultaneously at all factories 
and offices in each Union or autonomous republic, krai, oblast or major in- 
dustrial center on the basis of a plan drawn up by local administrative, economic 
and trade union authorities and approved by the Council of Ministers. 


Isolated experiments with a five-day working week with two rest days were 
begun in the USSR as early as 1957, but only in about 1964 were they extended. 
By the middle of 1966, the five-day week had become a reality in some 500 
factories employing approximately one million workers, and by the time the new 
decree was issued, in roughly 1,500 assorted enterprises employing about two 
million workers. All white- and blue-collar workers in Zaporozhe, Ivanovo, 
Nevinnomyssk (near Stavropol) and Perm were affected, and approximately half 
those in Dnepropetrovsk, Zhdanov, Riga, Tallin and certain other cities.® 


The Soviet press is busily-advertising the positive features of the new measure, 
citing experimental data and the results of polls carried out among workers 
already on a five-day week to prove that it benefits labor and production in equal 
measure. The advantage for the workers, it is said, lies largely in the fact that 
more rational use can be made of two successive free days than two separate ones. 
It is further acknowledged that’ women in particular cannot obtain sufficient rest 
if they only have one free day a week. 1° Advantages for production are listed as: 
better work organization; reductions in idle sanding of equipment on account of 
defects (8 percent), in time lost during shifts (20 percent), in incapacitation of 
workers on account of injury, sickness, etc., and in the amount of time off allowed 
workers during working hours for settling personal affairs; and an improvement 
in work discipline. It is alleged that where adequate preparations had been made 
for the introduction of the five-day week, labor productivity was raised by 
22.5 percent, and fuel and electric power consumption cut by 5-10 percent. 
Another major advantage listed is a reduction in the number of night shifts 
at enterprises operating round the clock. 


® Trud, June 18, 1966, and Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, 1667, No 11, p. 16. 
10 Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, 1967, No. 11, p. 16. 
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At the same time, in the past there has been criticism. The trade union news- 
paper Trad, for example, maintained on more than one occasion last year that 
lengthening the working day at enterprises where. working conditions were 
difficult or dangerous was unjustified: 


Lengthening the working day in connection with the introduction of two rest 
days a week is, in the opinion of medical men and physiologists, inadvisable at 
chemical enterprises and shops where u heat prevails, since it may affect the 
health of the workers.!1 


As soon as the new decree was passed, however, this point was dropped. It 
was not even raised at a plenary meeting of the All-Union Central Council of 
Trade Unions held at the end of March of this year for the specific purpose of 
discussing preparations for the five-day week. The trade unions have evidently 
been instructed to keep quiet on this score by the Party Central Committee. 
. Nevertheless, the Party’s theoretical journal, Kommunist, found it advisable to 
assert, with reference to a reduction in the amount of sickness among workers in 
casting shops, that “with a five-day working week, the body can easily cope with 
an extra hour’s daily load.”12 


The Soviet leadership’s motives in introducing a five-day week are primarily 
economic, the intention being to place i increasing numbers of enterprises on a 
seven-days-a-week working schedule i in order that more intensive use be made 
of their equipment. Enterprises producing consumer goods and items in short 
supply, as well as (in summer) construction enterprises are to be affected. The 
difficulty here, however, is that enterprises operating seven days a week generally 
have a rota system of shifts and free days for their workers (the free days, more- 
over, are not always consecutive), and in the Soviet family both man and wife 
usually go out to work, so that it frequently happens that man and wife work 
different hours, which has the effect of loosening family ties, hampering the 
supervision of children and making leisure activities exceedingly difficult to plan. 
Soviet workers place great value on common days off; a poll carried out in 
major Soviet cities revealed that only one-third of the workers on a three-shift 
' schedule were willing to relinquish this institution for the sake of avoiding night 
work.13 The Soviet leaders hope that the introduction of a five-day week with 
two consecutive’ rest days will mollify such workers. Over 67,000,000 Soviet 
white- and blue-collar workers, or 82 percent of the total, are to be affected by the 
transition to a five-day week, including 75 percent of the total at enterprises 
having a one- or two-shift non-continuous production schedule, so that some 
5,700,000 workers will be putting in a five-day week at continuously operating 
enterprises, a figure which it is planned to increase. 





11 Trud, April 24, 1966. 

12 Kommunist, 1967, No. 5, p. 73. 

13 Pravda, June 24, 1966. hi x 
+ 14 Kommanst, 1967, No. 5, p. 62. l © as 
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Although official directives talk of an orderly, systematic transition to the 
five-day week, it is doubtful whether this caa be achieved in view of the little 
time remaining before the deadline of November 8 (the situation is further 
complicated by the fact that many enterprises are going over to the new planning 
system at the same time). Not only will new work schedules, daily rates of pay, 
etc., have to be drawn up at the enterprises, but the necessary adjustments made 
in the operating hours of local transport, cazering, shopping and other service 
facilities. As the trade union journal Sovetskive profsoyuzy has observed, until all 
these preparations have been made the five-day week in the Soviet Union will 
exist only on paper. ‘The main official concern, however, is that the fulfillment of 
existing plans relating to volume of production, growth of labor productivity, 
profits, payments to the state budget and effectiveness of the utilization of capital 
resources will in no way be adversely affected.15 


By no means every Soviet citizen is looking forward to the five-day week. In 
a poll conducted by Lvov University, for example, one blue-collar worker out 
of every four asked expressed disapproval (all white-collar and technical workers, 
however, were in favor).1° The blue-collar workers are evidently aware of the 
additional physical stress involved. The existence of widespread opposition to the 
changeover on a variety of grounds was noted by Kommunist. | 


There seems little doubt that under the “socialist” system of economic man- 
agement practiced in the Soviet Union the transition to a five-day week will, in 
the first few years at least, bring grave complications and dislocations in its wake. 
This, at any rate, is the implication of reports in the Soviet press to the effect that 
certain enterprises—and these were among the most efficient ones—which had 
gone over to a five-day week on a trial basis had run into such difficulties that they 
had been forced to reintroduce the old working hours. Some enterprises officially 
considered as having made the switch are in fact regularly operating on Saturdays 
in order to compensate for time lost during the week, while others where the 
five-day week has long been a reality are still faced with numerous problems. 
The latter was reported to be the case in Zaporozhe (where the transition was 
begun two years ago and completed in all factories and offices in November 1966) 
despite the “comprehensive preparations” which had been made.18 Introduction 
of the five-day week has also been accompanied by, outright infringement of the 
labor laws; at all mining and concentrating combines in the Krivoi Rog ore basin, 
for example, workers have to put in an eight-hour day without a lunch-break.!? 

Although in the industrially highly developed countries of the West a five- 
day 40-hour week is regarded as nothing out of the ordinary, its introduction in 
the USSR is being presented by Soviet propaganda as a tremendous social achieve- 
ment demonstrating once more the concern shown by both Party and govern- 





15 Sossiskiye profsoyuzy, 1967, No. 9, p. 3. 

16 Ekonomika Radyanskoi Ukramy, Kiev, 1967, No. 4, p. 64. 
17 Kommunist, 1967, No. 5, p. 72. 

18 Ibid., 1967, No. 4, pp. 61—62. 

19 Ibid., p. 63. 


ment for the welfare of the workers. 20 The following « estate outpouring in 
Pravda needs no comment: 


Two free days... Simple words, yet what poetry, inspiration and joy they 
contain...! How many extra walks, moonlight rendezvous, pleasure trips, visits to 
the zoo, pages read...! Can one count them all??1 


It is maintained that in the USSR the working week is the shortest in the 
world, namely 39.4 hours,?? whereas in 1962 it was 47 hours in Great Britain, 
46.1 hours in France, 44.9 hours in Western Germany, 40.1 hours in the USA and 
46.7 hours in Japan.*5 The figure of 39.4 hours, however, merely reflects officially 
recorded working time, including permitted overtime, and not the time actually 
worked. Even the Soviet press concedes that “if the plan begins to ‘creak’, the 
next Saturdays and Sundays are threatened, and such figures are not recorded in 
` the timesheets.”*4 Indeed, it frequently happens that, owing to poor planning 
and organization, a thousands-strong worker’s collective is caught up during the 
last week of the month in a mad rush to meet the plan assignment in which 
considerations of time go by the board. Miners in particular put in considerably 
longer hours than their timesheets indicate, a situation which has given rise to 
such comments in the Soviet press as “in future, working time in pits should be 
reckoned from the time the workers go down into, the pit to the time they come 
up to the surface.”5 


The Soviet Union, in fact, has never been a pioneer in reducing working 
time, as its founders said it would be and as one might have expected from a 
country allegedly run by the workers, but lags behind the West in this respect, 
numerous attempts to shorten the working day and working week having failed 
because the economic prerequisites were lacking. The various manipulations 
with working time which have been carried out in the USSR were dictated by 
political considerations rather than the interests of the workers, and it is here 
that the real explanation lies for the erratic course pursued in this matter. 


In timing the introduction of the five-day week to coincide with the fiftieth 
anniversary of the October Revolution, the Soviet leaders are trying to create 
the impression that they are making a generous concession, when in fact they are 
not giving anything away at all. Thus, propaganda in praise of the five-day week 
is being accompanied by a campaign to induce workers to take on additional 
obligations in honor of the Revolution anniversary, obligations which are then 
presented as evidence of the worker’s enthusiasm. Viktor Grishin, for example, 
Chairman of the All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions, stressed at a plenary 





"20 See, for example, Trud, March 31, 1967; Pravda, March 19, 1967; Kommunist, 1967, No. 5, p. 58. 
21 Prasda, June 12, 1966. 
22 Komunist Ukrainy, Kiev, 1967, No. 4, p.57. | 
3 L, Y. Gintsburg, Regulirovansye rabochego vremeni » SSSR (The Regulation of Working Tume in the 
USSR), Moscow, 1966, p. 72. 
14 Teningradskaya pravda, Leningrad, July 25, 1965. 
Kat Voprosy ekonomiki, 1961, No. 7, p. 29. 
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meeting of the Council held immediately after the decree on the introduction of 
the five-day week that 


In preparing for the transition to a five-day working week, trade union and 
economic organs must still further extend the mass effort to fulfill and overfuläll 
assumed obligations and to improve the work of each enterprise and each worker.?® 


Thus, what the Soviet regime is giving with one hand it is taking away with 
the other. 
F. Hayenko 


The Arts 


Organs and Organ Music in the USSR 


Since instrumental music is unknown in the Orthodox Church, organs in pre- 
Revolutionary Russia were largely confined to the few Catholic and Protestant 
churches in Moscow, St. Petersburg and Kiev and in the Baltic provinces. 
During the eighteen-nineties, the large concert hall. of the. Moscow Con- 
servatoire was built, and straight away efforts were begun to secure an 
organ for this hall. After some negotiations with Walcker, of Stuttgart, and the 
French firm of Cavaillé-Coll, a decision was made in favor of the latter. The 
negotiations were conducted by Vasily Safonov, Director of the Conservatoire, 
whose decision in favor of the French firm was influenced by the French organist 
Charles-Marie Widor. Widor demonstrated to Safonov an organ built for the 
World Exhibition of 1900 in Paris, which the Moscow arts patron von 
Dervis heard on Safonov’s recommendation; von Dervis bought the instrument 
and presented it to the Moscow Conservatoire.! Characteristically, an inscription 
on the organ case recording this fact is today still boarded over.? In 1959, it 
was reported that this instrument was in poor condition and had never been 
renovated.® An organ in the small concert hall of the Conservatoire was originally 
made for another wealthy patron of the name of V. Khludov, who later presented 
it to the Conservatoire.4 Thus, after World War I, that is, after the Revolution 
and the establishment of the independent Baltic states, the organ was, except in 
a few of the largest cities, throughout the Soviet Union an unknown instrument. 

The movement known in Soviet cultural history as “Proletkult,” which 
emerged soon after the Revolution, regarded such institutions as the theater 
and the opera as cultural anachronisms, survivals of the bourgeois world which 
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were to be eradicated as quickly as possible. In such an environment, church 
bells and organs were entirely out of place: the spirit of the time demanded the 
sound of engines or factory sirens, which heralded the arrival of a new era. 
Although originally used for secular purposes, the organ was, and is, primarily 
associated with religion, and in the religious context is primarily designed to 
accompany church services. These associations are very probably the reason 
why the Communists for a long time showed great reluctance to make use of it 
` in the country’s musical life. On the one hand, it was clear to musicians that no 
country subscribing to the European cultural tradition could afford to ignore 
indefinitely the organ repertoire, which makes up a considerable portion of the 
greatest music of the seventeenth, eighteenth and (to a lesser extent) nineteenth 
centuries; on the other hand, the Communist ideology had to be taken into 
account. And so, until a few years ago, the organ in the Soviet Union was perforce 
treated with neglect. Writing on the occasion of the construction of a new instru- 
ment in the Tchaikovsky Hall in Moscow in 1959, Leonid Roisman, a well-known 
Soviet organist, began his article in Sovetskaya muzyka by quoting the comment 
made by foreign players when visiting the Soviet Union: 


“You have the best audience in the world but the worst organs.” We often had 
to listen to such comments from foreign organists who came to this country on 
recital tours. These words reflected fairly accurately the deplorable state of our 
organs until recently.® 


Since 1959, however, a distinct improvement has been noticeable in the 
tendency to install organs in conservatoires and concert halls. This tendency 
began after a group of Soviet organ experts undertook a study tour in Eastern 
Germany and Czechoslovakia in 1957. Several instruments of varying size were 
ordered. In 1959, a four-manual organ with 80 stops and 7,800 pipes was built 
for the Tchaikovsky Concert Hall in Moscow by the Czech firm Rieger-Kloss.® 
Alexander Schuke, of Potsdam, supplied a tracker organ with 27 stops and 1,500 
pipes for the small concert hall of the Moscow Conservatoire.” In 1960, the 
same- firm built an instrument of 2,300 pipes for the conservatoire in Gorky.® 
Shortly after, the “Estonia” hall in Tallinn was furnished with an organ with 
67 stops and 5,842 pipes from Czechoslovakia. An organ with about 5,000 metal and 
1,500 wooden pipes, making up a total of 73 stops, was supplied for the Belo- 
russian Philharmonic Hall. Czech and East German builders appear for the 
moment to monopolize the Soviet market, and have been supplying instruments 
for various Soviet republics: a Czech organ, for example, has been supplied to 
Armenia, while an East German builder has constructed an organ in Baku. In 
addition, organs already existing have been overhauled. The instrument in the 
large concert hall of the Moscow Conservatoire has been completely renovated 
by the Leipzig firm Hermann Lamann, over 1,500 pipes being replaced. Especial 
care was devoted to preserving the characteristic features of the French school; 
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5 Thid., 1959, No. 10, p. 204. 
? Thid. According to Fred K. Prieberg, Musik in der Sowjetunion, Cologne, 1965, p. 323, the number 
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according to the report in Sovetskaya muzyka, this was the wish of the late A. 
Gedike.® Old organs that have been replaced by new ones have been accommo- 
dated elsewhere. This applies, for example, tc the instrument in the small hall of 
the Moscow Conservatoire; the one which formerly stood in the Tchaikovsky 
Hall was shipped to Czechoslovakia for an overhaul by Rieger-Kloss and then 
erected in the concert hall of the Stalino Oblast Philharmonic Society.1° 


This last practice is, of course, not one that is to be recommended when the 
circumstances “are ideal: every organ should be designed with the particular 
building in mind in which it is to stand, since its environment—the size and 
acoustical properties of the building—help to determine not only the number and 
type of stops but also the wind pressure, the scaling and other features. After 
the Revolution, organs were transferred frem churches to concert halls. That 
formerly in the Tchaikovsky Hall, according zo Sovetskaya muzyka, had previously 
stood for many years in the Lutheran church oa the Nevsky Prospekt in Leningrad, 
and was “transplanted to the Tchaikovsky Hall without regard to [the hall’s] 
acoustical properties.” In addition, it was “extremely unskillfully erected.” 11 That 
in the Great Philharmonic Hall in Leningrac 


... until the thirties stood in a small hall belonging to one of the Leningrad clinics. In 
the Philharmonic Hall, . . . [it] sounds dull and colorless. No better impression is 
gained by audiences in the Choral Hall [Peveheskaya kapella], where the organ from 
the former Dutch church has appeared on the platform.!? 


. Throughout the early Soviet period, these instruments were severely 
neglected—not, perhaps, deliberately so much as because in the Soviet Union 
(as later in other Communist countries of Eastern Europe) there was—and still- 
is—hardly anyone skilled in their maintenance.18 The process of dismantling and 
reconstruction also, naturally, played its part. Nevertheless, it would seem that 
the performance of organ music did not die out completely in the Soviet Union. 
Soon after World War II, in 1946, one of the best known of Soviet organists, 
I. Braudo (born in 1896), a pupil of N. Vanadzin in St. Petersburg and later of 
Louis Vierne, gave a series of recitals which included works of the Bach period. 
and of the later French school. In general, Lowever, it is understandable that in 
a country where the organ is a relatively rere instrument the organ repertoire, 
in particular the works of Bach, should be primarily known in the piano arrange- 
ments of Liszt, Busoni, Samuel Feinberg and others. This situation applies even 
today, and the practice of performing the great organ works of Bach in pianoforte 
arrangements, originally born of necessity, kas become almost a tradition. - 

In recent years, the opposite tendency has become apparent. While the 
number of organs in the Soviet Union, thcugh limited, is on the increase, the 
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number of compositions for the instrument contributed: by Soviet composers 
is still very modest, and so works by Soviet composers are being arranged for 
the organ. Jiti Rheinberger is responsible for an arrangement of Shostakovich’s 
Prelude and Fugue in D Minor.** According to Sovetskaya muzyka, Braudo 


~ 


.. often includes in his repertoire organ arrangements of orchestral pieces and 
fragments of operas, in particular of Rimsky-Korsakow’s The Story of Tsar Saltan, 
Tchaikovsky’s ballets, excerpts from Shostakovich’s cantata The Song of the Woods, 


etc,15 


As for original Soviet compositions for the instrument, the journal goes on: 


Braudo’s programs include almost all Soviet works for organ, among others, 

Kh, Kushnarev’s Passacaglia and Fugue and Sonata, pieces by A. Gedike, concertos 
for organ and orchestra by M. Yudin and M. Starokadomsky, V. Voloshinov’s 

_ ‘concerto for violin and organ, compositions on Uzbek themes by G. Mushel, etc.!® 


In his book on Soviet music, published in 1965, Fred K. Prieberg states that 
there are “several dozen contemporary compositions for or with organ, which 
crop up occasionally in programs.”1? 

Thus, the organ has in recent years won for itself a more favorable treatment 
from the Soviet authorities. Organs have been built in the conservatoires of 
important cities such as Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev, Baku, Tiflis and Erevan. 
This is encouraging Soviet composers to write for the instrument, whether in 
a solo or quasi-orchestral capacity, including concertos for organ and orchestra. 
Organ music is being printed and also recorded, although as yet on a very modest 
scale. 


* 


This renaissance inevitably raises the question of the official Soviet attitude 
to what has for centuries been regarded as an instrument for primarily ecclesias- 
tical use. Here it need hardly be stressed that the emergence of the organ as an 
instrument adaptable to concert purposes is in the USSR emphasized to the ex- 
clusion of almost all else. Whereas in non-Communist countries of the Western 
world many recitals take place in church, where there is usually no applause and 
the performer is often invisible to the audience, in the Soviet Union the program 
may well include religious compositions but the mileu is purely secular and the 
conduct.of both performer and audience is in no way different from that character- 
izing any other kind of recital. And so,the organ there is tending to become di- 
vorced from its ecclesiastical associations. The manner of interpretation is also 
affected: Sovetskaya muzyka observed recently with pride that “our country already 
occupies a leading place in the world as regards the development of non- 
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ecclesiastical organ interpretation.”18 On the occasion of a recital given by 
the German organist Herbert Kollum, Roisman wrote: 


In countries of the West, most good organs are still to be found in a church, 
where organ recitals are given apart from sezvices. The audience sits with its back 
to the performer (the organ is situated in the gallery). Applause is not allowed, and 
the performer cannot feel the listener’s reaction which is so important for him. 
This 1s not without its effect on tae performer, who accustoms himself more and 
more to lose his creative ego in the abstract sound of the instrument. 

Under the conditions characterizing our concert life, where the organ is placed 
on an absolutely equal footing with any other solo instrument, German organists 
do not succeed immediately, if et all, ın abandoning the cool, objectivistically 
dispassionate manner which is quite natural when playing in church. Meanwhile, 
our audiences are used to another style of performance: they expect the performer 
to surrender himself wholeheartedly ... and respond for their part with a rare 
[degree of] sympathy and attention.19 


Naturally, numerous encores are also given in response to the applause. 


As for the official attitude to the religious content of the traditional organ 
repertoire, much the same may be said of this as of the treatment accorded to 
religious compositions in general, except that in the latter case there is often the 
added complication of a sung text. It would appear, to judge by the programs, 
that almost all compositions of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries are con- 
sidered admissible, and an attempt is made to allay the Communist conscience 
by stressing the moral, as opposed to the religious, significance of the works 
performed. This treatment is accorded to large-scale choral works such as Handel’s 
Messiah and Samson or Brahms’ and Mozart’s Requiems. Last year, the Leningrad 
Academic Choir under V. Minin gave a performance of Mozart’s C Minor Mass. 
The critic observed: “As with most compositions of this genre, the music 
incorporates not so much religious... as moral-ethical elements.”?° Almost 
the same remark may be found in the critique of a performance of Carl Heinrich 
Graun’s Tod Jesu in the small hall of the Leningrad Conservatoire: 


Like the majority of compositions of this genre, the Tod Jesu goes far beyond 
the framework of religious church... music... Moral and ethical questions 
gain the upper hand ın the presentation and solution of the theme.?! 


The use of such stereotyped phrases makes the embarrassment of the Soviet 
ideologists only too evident. It should be borne in mind that such performances 
provide Soviet audiences with an opportunity of hearing a religious faith glorified 
in compositions which they can compare with others glorifying the achievements 
of Communism. The result must be an even stronger perception of the colorless- 
ness of all the odes and oratorios produced in the style of “socialist realism.” 





18 Sovetskaya muzyka, 1966, No. 7, p. 89. 
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As for compositions without words, the difficulties would seem to be much 
less. The organ works of all the great composers, J. S. Bach, Max Reger, Paul 
“Hindemith, César Franck, the concertos of Handel, etc., are all to be heard. In the 
case of chorale preludes, these are not only performed, but no attempt is made to 
disguise the fact that they are variations or fantasias on hymn-tunes sung in 
church. One may say, therefore, that while the Communist authorities formerly 
treated the organ with reserve, their attitude has now become much more favor- 
able. They seem to have appreciated the possibility of exploiting the monumental 
grandeur of the organ for their own purposes, as, for example, in G. V. Sviridov’s 
Pathetic Oratorio, in which the gigantic orchestra and a choir of 160-200 voices 
are supplemented by an organ and by bells to praise the power of the masses. 
As Prieberg puts it, “they are trying to exploit the non-musical, transcendental 
symbolism of the organ; they are exploiting the instrument’s odour of incense for 
political purposes.”#? Ever since the Soviet Union has been in existence, com- 
posers, in their efforts to maintain the ardor of the Revolution, have made use of 
tone color and rhythm as elements designed to appeal to the masses, and now 
the organ has been added to their resources. Its “odour of incense,” or religious 
mystique, must therefore remain untouched. Hence the negative reaction of 
Soviet critics when the organ is “desecrated” by the performance of compositions 
introducing elements of jazz: 


An organ rendering a composition by Messiaen is an organ parodying itself. 
There is, perhaps, something intoxicating about the performance of foxtrot rhythms 
and quasi-jazz concatenations. But, really, the organ, by virtue of its centuries-old 
reputation, deserved more respectful treatment... 

We all know that on the organ, as on the pianoforte, it is posmbée to play 
everything; but is it necessary to play everything on the organ??? 


Here the critic, O. Zarnitskaya, shows herself to be typically conservative— 
and that at a time when jazz would appear to be winning ground in certain 
Western ecclesiastical circles. In general, the development of the organ as an 
instrument and of organ music in the Soviet Union will be a subject of interest 
to observers in the Western musical world. 

Bayram Riza 





22 Prieberg, op.cit., p. 325. 
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tunity to make good this defect. i 
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REVIEWS 


The Periodical Press 


Among the contributions to the twelfth issue for this year of Kommunist, one in 
particular attracts attention. This is in the nature of a letter, entitled “Continuators 
of Glorious Traditions” and written jointly by Marshal of the Soviet Union 
K. Rokosovsky, Admiral of the Fleet I. Isakov, Marshal of Aviation S. Krasovsky, 
General of the Army I. Tyulenev, Colonel General N. Khlebnikov and Major 
General A. Fedotov. With one exception, these men are all Heroes of the Soviet 
Union, some having received this distinction twice. The reader’s first impression 
is naturally that.a decision by several senior officers of distinction to contribute 
jointly to the leading Patty journal must be due to some important event, but it 
turns out that they were prompted merely by the desire to stress the importance 
of respecting the traditions of the Soviet state. We are told: 


It is extremely important to ‘draw attention to the business of deepening and 
_ developing the feeling of civic duty. In all setiousness, it must be made clear that 
under present conditions the security of our country is guaranteed not only by its > 
armed forces but by the entire Soviet people, By each = worker (Kommuntst, 
1967, No. 12, page 39). 


‘On the subject of patriotism, we read: i ; 


The cultivation óf a love for one’s fatherland is jeseparable from the develop- 
ment of hatred toward its enemies, the unmasking of the bestial, anti-human essence 
of imperialism. In the hearts of Soviet citizens, there can be no place for ee 
and self-satisfaction (page 40). 


In view of the international situation, schoolteachers should draw their 
examples from current events when dealing with this subject. Here, of course, 
Vietnam is in the foreground. In general, the authors observe: 

The entire teaching staff, in particular teachers of history, sociology, literature 
and geography, must concern themselves with questions of theoretical education.. 
Lessons in mathematics, physics, astronomy and biology provide an opportunity of 
describing the achievements of our country’s science and the wonderful work of 
Soviet scientists and scholars (page 41). 


` 


We are reminded of the importance of what is known as sheftsvo, a kind of 
patronage exercised by civilian organizations over particular military units. This 
patronage, the authors say, provides a good opportunity of keeping military 
traditions alive. “After the war,” they observe, “a new generation of Soviet 
youth started its working life. The young men and women of our days are the 
continuators of glorious traditions” (page 43). : 

In itself, the article, or letter, contains nothing of particular importance apart 
from the reminder that the younger generation must keep alive the traditions 
begun by, the initiators of the Communist system. Its significance, however, 
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appears somewhat greater if we bear certain circumstances in mind, in particular 

the ideological developments now taking place in Soviet society. Rokosovsky, 

for example, was one of the marshals who recently censured the editors of the 
journal Novy mir for correcting the popular version of certain historic incidents 

on the grounds that one should not reveal inaccuracies that have become hallowed 

by tradition. (Novy mir had pointed out that the famous “volley of the ‘Aurora’” 

was in reality a single blank shot, and that the words, “We cannot retreat any 

farther—behind us is Moscow!” allegedly said by a politruk of General Pamfilov’s 

division during an engagement at Borodino in World War IL, were in fact 

invented by the journalist Aleksandr Bek.) 


_ If one examines material recently put out by the Soviet Party press, it becomes 
clear that the questions raised in the letter quoted above are of considerable topical 
significance. In one way or another, virtually everything recently published on 
the fiftieth anniversary of the Soviet regime contains the demand that Soviet- 
traditions be respected and preserved. This is, however, no simple task, for these 
traditions, helping as they do to keep the Soviet system going, concern ideology, 
politics, economics and other spheres where practical measures play a part in 

preserving the regime. 

“The same issue of Kommunist contains an article by L. Leontev on “Marx’s 
Kapital and Our Epoch,” written to mark the centenary of the publication of 
Marx’s book. The author insists that Marx’s theory cannot be subjected to any 
tevision, asserting that Das Kapital “constitutes the granite foundation of Marxist- 
Leninist theory, which is the banner of the progressive forces of our era” 
(page 55). In addition to this contribution, there is another— “The Significance of 
Das Kapital in World History,” by Otto Reingold: the publication of these two 
contributions in the same issue of Kommunist is an example of the current efforts 
to preserve the prestige of Marxist dogma, i.e., to preserve Communist tradition 
in the field of theory. ı 


A similar interpretation may be placed upon, the Brisk of an article by 

V. Platkovsky, who is on the editorial board of Kommunist, called “Shoulder to 

Shoulder.” This is devoted to the Communist ideal of internationalism, and its 

author, ignoring the true state of affairs, attempts to discredit the Western world 
by asserting: 

The notorious “iron curtain” is a stupid and libelous invention: the imperialists 


themselves drew a cordon around the USSR, and then threw the blame for this 
“encirclement” upon us (page 46). 


Having taken this line, Platkovsky goes on to declare that “the entire history 
of the great half-century testifies to the loyalty of the Soviet people to proletarian 
internationalism” (page 47). He speaks of the traditions of internationalism, 

‘drawing his examples from political developments in the countries of Eastern 
Europe, Cuba, etc. 


In a different sphere, there is the contribution by the well-known Soviet 
_ literary scholar V. Ozerov, an experienced propaganda-writer who takes as his 
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point of departure George Billington’s latest book The Icon and the Axe, which 
deals with the history of Russian and Soviet culture. Billington writes about the 
extremes to be found in the Russian character. (Incidentally, Gorky also dealt 
with this question when he described how one of his heroes, being tormented by 
doubts as to what he should do, went out beyond the outskirts of the village 
where he was, sat down on a treestump and began to weigh up whether he 
should join a band of robbers or gö into a monastery.) In this instance, however, 
Ozerov merely makes use of the occasion to deplore “denigrators” of socialist 
realism. As for the traditions which, in his view, guide the direction of Soviet 
literature, Ozerov remarks that “Soviet writers, interpreting the experience of a 
new historical era, have creatively pursued the traditions of Gorky” (page 28). 


Related to this article is that by V. Saparin, a Soviet student ‘of literature, 
entitled “The Future of Humanity Through the Prism of Fantasy.” This presents 
the idea that even fantastic literature may contain the traditional Marxist view of 
man’s life in the future. 

The idea of the importance of tradition underlies a number of contributions 
to the Party’s other leading journal, Partiinaya zbizn. One of its August issues 
contains an article entitled “Fidelity to the Great Cause of Lenin,” by F. N. Petrov, 
a Hero of Socialist Labor who has been in the Party since 1896. This article opens 
a new section under the rubric, “The Communist [is] an Active Fighter for the 
Party,” but its main idea is that all Communists should care for traditions and 
educate the younger generation to respect them. The author writes: 


The older generations of Communists devoted all their energies and knowledge 
to the revolutionary struggle for the cause of the working class in the consciousness 
that they were one of the detachments of the international proletariat. The younger 
generation of fighters in the multimillion army of Communists, true to their glorious 
revolutionary traditions, add to the victories and enhance the might of the socialist 
countries from day to day by means of their toil and their self-sacrificing struggle 
(Partiinaya zbizn, 1967, No. 16, page 19). 


Thus, everything is being done to keep alive the political, ideological, military 
and labor traditions- of Communism, to substitute them for all the romance of 
actual revolution and develop them into a basis for the ideological education of 
the younger Soviet generation. However, the very effort to do so proves their 
transitory nature. Undying traditions there are—religious traditions which persist 
and on occasion: prove superior in strength to.those of Communism, despite all 
the authorities’ efforts to present them as survivals of the past. The representa- 
tives of the Soviet regime attempt to underpin the new traditions of Communism, 
but their artificiality and false pathos are factors which militate against them. 


A. Gayev 
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Unmenschliche Erde 
By Joser Czarskı 


Translated from the Polish by Willy Gromek 
Published by Kiepenheuer & Witsch, Cologne—Berlin, 1967; 468 pp. 


Josef Czapski, a well-known artist, was born in 1896 and grew up in Poland 
and Belorussia. He studied first in St. Petersburg, later at the Art Academy in 
Cracow. It was probably his knowledge of Russia and the Russian language that 
prompted the decision of the Polish army newly formed in the USSR in 1941 
under the command of General Anders to send him across Soviet territory in 
search of Polish prisoners of war who had been taken by Soviet troops during the 
Fourth Partition of Poland in 1939. The book vividly recalls the inhuman condi- 
tions of Stalin’s rule, particularly the early days of the war with Germany, when 
the Soviet government, having recognized Sikorski’s government in London and ° 
agreed to the establishment on Soviet territory of a Polish volunteer army, con- 
tinued to treat its Polish prisoners of war as enemies. Czapski describes the horrors 
of the Soviet prisoner-of-war camps, which scarcely differed from concentration 
camps. 

In 1941, when the Polish prisoners of war were officially “amnestied” by the 
Soviet government, it proved impossible for the command of the new Polish army 
_ to discover the fate of at least seven-and-a-half thousand former Polish officers. 
Over four thousand of them were found by the German army in a mass grave 
at Katyn, but according to Czapski, the leaders of the new Polish army and of the 
Polish government in London suspected as early as July 1941 that at least a con- 
siderable part of the élite of the Polish army had been destroyed by Soviet secu- 
rity agencies after their capture during the campaign of 1939. 

Czapski spent a large part of 1941 and most of 1942 in carrying out his search, 
traveling over large areas of the Soviet Union and visiting Moscow, Kuibyshev, 
Chkalov and other cities. He conducted talks with the local authorities, in partic- 
cular with representatives of the NK VD, and so made a closer acquaintance with 
Stalin’s destructive machine, whose inroads into the Polish intelligentsia in 
particular were cut short only by Hitler’s attack on the USSR. 

The book also describes the fate of other inmates of Soviet concentration 
camps, people representing all the nationalities of the USSR whom Czapski 
met in various mixed camps. It goes on to describe the difficulties encountered 
by the Polish command in establishing and equipping an army on Soviet territory 
and later in evacuating the Polish Legion across Persia, Iraq, Palestine and Egypt 
to the European theater of war. 

In general, the book gives a clear idea of the horrors of life in the Soviet 
Union under Stalin—horrors which Khrushchey revealed only i in part. It is to 
be hoped that these horrors will sooner or later be reflected in the Soviet press; 
as it is, Czapski’s book is to be welcomed as one of the few documents dealing 
with this aspect of the last war. 

A. Kashin 
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REVIEW OF THE MONTH 


August 1967 


In its August issue, ‘the journal PE PRT TE zhizn (published in English as 
International Affairs) published a long obituary of its former contributor Major General 
N. A. Talensky, who died on July 16. The event of his death was reported with extreme 
brevity on July 19 by the leading Soviet military organ Krasnaya zvezda, whose’ chief 
editor Talensky had once been for many years. The striking disparity between ‘these 
two notices may be, explained by the fact that Talensky’s professional demise as a 
researcher in military science had taken place some ten years before, at the end of the 
fifties. Among the list of authors of the book Military Strategy, published in 1962 under 
the editorship of Marshal Sokolovsky, that of Talensky, the most prominent Soviet 
‘theoretician on general questions of modern strategy, was conspicuous by its absence. 


General Talensky was a professor at the General Staff’s Military Academy and at 
~ the same time head of the General Staff’s section for military history, which during and 
after World War Il served as a kind of military science laboratory for the study and 
dissemination of the experience gained from thz war. These activities Talensky com- 
bined with the editorship of the military journal Voyennaya mysl. During the war, the 
only opportunity of judging Talensky’s work as an objective and competent specialist 
researcher was provided by those studies of bygone operations that were among the 
documents captured by the German army; but after the war his name became well © 
known in the West from a number of articles he contributed to the Soviet military press 
and from the discussion which his views provoked. In September 1953, soon after 
Stalin’s death, he produced an article on “The Question of the Nature of Laws in Mili- 
tary Science,” in which he delivered the first blow at “Stalin’s military doctrine” and 
attacked the principle that there existed a specifically Marxist military science. The main 
point of the article was that the laws of victory and defeat were the same for both 
Marxist and bourgeois theoreticians. 


These ideas got Talensky into trouble. The final cause of his professional eclipse, 
however, was his contribution to the question of the influence of the modern military 
revolution and of hydrogen weapons on the relation between politics and strategy. In 
his view, this relation had changed in view of the destruction which threatened the 
whole of civilization in the event of a large-sczle atomic war between the USSR and 
the USA. This departure from the principles of official Soviet military doctrine led to 
Talensky’s removal from office, and from that moment on his articles ceased to appear 
in the columns of the Soviet military press. He was, however, given an opportunity 
of writing pacifist and “‘anti-imperialist” propaganda for Mezhdunarodnaya zhizn. ‘Thus, 
the sincere pacifism of a military theoretician who had grasped the nature of nuclear 
warfare and the threat to the Soviet regime deriving from this reversal in the relation 
between strategy arid politics was skillfully exploited by Soviet propaganda for its own _ 
purposes. } N.G. 

x A 

On August 22, Pravda reported that the Party Central Committee had adopted a 
resolution on measures for “the further development of the social sciences and the 
enhancement of their role in Communist construction.” The text of the resolution is 
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still unpublished, but it has become apparent that the Party leaders, on the one hand, 


consider it necessary to stress their absolute dedication to the goals of “orthodox” 
Communism and, on the other, intend to seek new ways of achieving these goals. 


The most conspicuous feature of the resolution i is that the first reason given for the 
decision to “develop further the social sciences” is that “Marxism-Leninism constitutes 
the ideological foundation of the international Communist movement and its unity”: 
the stress, that is, is laid upon internationalism. 


Further, it is made fairly clear to whom the resolution is saree reference being 
made to the “tremendous part in the propagation of Marxism-Leninism” played by the 
“highly-qualified...cadres of philosophers, economists, historians and representatives 
of other social sciences, [cadres that have been] bred by the Party.” These “cadres” are 
the die-hard Stalinist dogmatists who for decades have been engaged in propaganda 
work in which not the slightest consideration was shown for independent thought. 
The resolution amounts to a rehabilitation of this class, an assertion of their interests. 
This may be seen, first, in its reference to “measures for suppressing’ the cult of per- 
sonality [sci/., of Khrushchev, not Stalin], subjectivism and voluntarism [i.e., opposition 
to dogmatism], which have now (i.e., after Khrushchev’s fall) been carried out; and 
second, in the assertion that “professional anti-Soviets and anti-Communists working on 
the ‘study’ of problems of the history of the USSR and the CPSU” must be unmasked. 
Consequently, ‘the existence of “professional anti-Communists” is made an excuse for 
the existence of professional Communist dogmaticians. 


“In contrast to earlier occasions, the resolution says nothing about the fight against 
dogmatism. Instead, it makes it clear that the “further development of the social 
sciences” means a fight against revisionism and nationalism, against the “great-power 
anti-Soviet ideology of Mao Tse-tung.” It demands of the specialists concerned creative 
work, not the repetition of commonplace truths. They must propose ways of changing 
reality in the interests of Communist dogma. 


Here, pride of place is given to philosophical problems. Noteworthy is the demand 
to force the “development of Historical Materialism as a general sociological theory.” 
Thus, primitive Marxism has once more been given the place of honor as “the science of 
sciences.” 


: Then comes the demand to promote the economic sciences, which, formally speaking, 
do not belong to the social sciences. The Party leaders want the economists, not to 
work on the question how best to conduct the country’s economy, but to produce 
“recommendations” on how to “form Communist relations”—i.e., how to build 
Communism. The demands for an improvement in the development of “scientific 
Communism” and in the study of problems relating to the history of the Party and other 
historical fields are a matter of mere routine. New is the call (although last in the list) 
for greater progress “in the sphere of juridical sciences”—although it is not quite clear 


„what this means. 


The resolution censures several features of ideological work—some of an organi- 
zational, some of a political nature. It calls for an improve in “the qualification and 
requalification of teachers of the social sciences”: this may mean a reshuffle or even a 
purge of the present'ideological workers. 


In general; the resolution may be said'to represent a victory for the orthodox, pro- 
Stalinist re in the Party leadership. H. A. 


v 
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Ekonomicheskaya gazeta (1967, No. 34) has printed the text of a resolution passed by 
the Council of Ministers of the USSR on the country’s ministries. This constitutes a 
further step in the reorganization of the Soviet economy in connection with the eco- 
nomic reform and so supplements the earlier “principles of a socialist enterprise.” The 
resolution lays down the ministries’ main tasks and the way in which their work should 
be organized, also their relation to higher authority and to the branches of the economy 
subordinated to them. In particular, it redefines the functions of the ministerial boards 
(Aollegit). Each ministry has its board, composed of the minister (as chairman), his 
deputies and certain other important officials, whose nomination is confirmed by the 
Council of Ministers. Each of these boards meet at regular intervals to examine the 
principal questions concerning progress in that sector of the country’s economy for 
which thé ministry is responsible. The~board is entitled to make decisions, which the 
minister executes by means of the appropriate edicts. In the case of disagreement be- 
tween board and minister, each party may apply directly to the Council of Ministers. 


Each ministry, according to the resolution, is obliged to respect the rights of the 
Union-republic ministries subordinated to it, anc to help develop the independence and 
initiative of enterprises. 


The resdlution defines the rights and duties of ministries with regard to foreign 
trade. Bach ministry must try to extend output of those products the sale of which 
abroad is particularly profitable to the state. It also participates in the choice of products 
to be bought abroad. 


Thus, the resolution represents an attempt to link enterprises with the system of 
state administration, also the country’s economy with its foreign trade, to form a single 
system; we have yet to see how this system will work in practice. R.Z. 


* 


In previous years, the Central Statistical Authority, every five days during the 
` harvesting season, published in the daily press reports on the areas of land cleared and 
the quantities cf grain submitted to the state. This year, these reports are no longer 
being published. Consequently, it is impossible to establish the progress of the harvest 
and the total quantities of grain submitted throughout the country. Local correspondents 
report that individual collective and state farms have produced good crops as a result 
of efficient cultivation and strenuous work. Nevertheless, complaints are also to be 
heard. On July 29, Selskaya zbian described conditions in the Urals, where av exception- 
ally severe drought had compelled many farms to reduce their numbers of livestock. 
Meat-processing combines were overfilled with livestock brought for slaughter, and 
permission, was granted for animals to be sent to combines in the Chelyabinsk Oblast. 
Livestock brought to the meat-processing combine at Troitsk on June 4 was not, 
according to the report, accepted in time for slaughtering: this would imply that already 
in June pastures in the Urals region were incapable of feeding cattle. It may be supposed 
that the drought has ruined the crops in this area. 


On August 2, the newspaper reported from Belorussia that heavy rain had set in 
after a month of hot weather. Collective farms were instructed to keep combines at work 
from six o’clock in the morning till two at night and even, if there was no dew, until 
four. On August 10 and again on August 26, the same source referred in leading articles 
to the good crops on certain farms in Bashkiria and to the workers’ enthusiasm. At the 
same time, it stated that after a dry spring subsequent rains had prompted the shoots to 
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grow. As a result, the grain over large areas had grown in three “storeys,” of which the 
lowest was ripening and the middle one had reached the wax-consistency stage, while 
the highest was only in flower. Heavy showers and flattened son were hampering the 
work of the harvesters. 


Writing in /zvestia on August 22, M. Malenkin, chairman of the Ukrainian People’s 
Control Committee, reported that in the Ukraine about 13 million hectares of grain had 
been gathered and about 99 percent already threshed. The quantity surrendered to the 
state amounted to 656,000 poods, or 10,754,000 metric tons. With especial satisfaction 
he stated that “over four hundred thousand people’s controllers” had taken part in 
work connected with the harvest. It may be added, by way of comment to Malenkin’s 
report, that in 1961 the Ukraine surrendered to the state 12,877,000 metric tons of 
grain. S. K. 


* 


World War II continues to be the subject of much literature published by the 
Soviet periodical press. In this flood of contributions, one occasionally comes across an 
account of events bearing the stamp of objectivity. Aleksandr Andreyev’s story “Look 
After the Sun” (Oktyabr, 1967, No. 8) differs from many other stories about the war in 
that it describes, convincingly and in some detail, one of the unpleasant aspects—namely, 
the panic which overtook both government and population as the German troops 
approached Moscow. The hero is a young lieutenant, a Komsomol member who is 
seriously wounded. After a searching investigation by representatives of the NKVD, 
he is promoted to the rank of captain and put in charge of a disciplinary unit in the 
central sector of the city. He receives his instructions from a representative of the city 
authorities, who tells him: 


In the city, there hi.ve already been isolated cases of looting banks, jeweller’s and other stores, 
warehouses, etc.... People are leaving their offices and deserting their posts as they please. Panic 
prompted by the approach of the enemy’s troops is in places more dreadful and more dangerous 
than the enemy troops themselves. 


) 
The official concludes with the words: 


..Be firm, captain. War unmasks the carcerist, the gelf-geeker, the coward and the scaremonger. 
There should be no mercy for the panic-mongers, scouts, plunderers and instigators of disorder. 


A pamphlet containing an order issued by the State Defense Committee ends with 
the words: 


Disturbers of the peace are to be handed over for trial to a mulitary tribunal, and provocateurs, 
spies and other enemy agents instigating [the population] to violence are to be shot on the spot. 


The author describes the inhabitants of the city—the “panic-mongers, self-seekers 
and looters,” as he calls them—who are detained by the unit under the hero’s command. 
We are reminded of the slogan of 1917, “Rob the robbers!” The picture of the city’s 
fleeing inhabitants, from senior Party functionaries down to ordinary housewives, is 
presented in all its kaleidoscopic variety. Nothing can stop them—not even the exalted 
idea of defending the world’s first socialist state. By implication, the author approves 
the establishment of special units, such as the one commanded by his hero, to prevent 
panic by any means found necessary. A ccnversation takes place between the hero and 
an NKVD captain about the fate of over three hundred “criminals and provocateurs” 
who have been detained. The NK VD captain is infuriated by the news that of those 
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arrested only one has been shot and twenty-six handed over to a military tribunal, the 
others having been set free. “You set them freer You wanted to be kind to them?” he 
exclaims. “They should have been put against the wall, all of them. You were entitled 
to do so.” : 


When the author ascribes the courage and determination of the defenders of Mos- 
, cow to the Marxist ideology and the work of the Party, he fails to convince, ae his 
descriptions of genuine patriotism bave a truer ring. L. B. 


x 


The Soviet press has ‘recently provided a wealth of evidence suggesting that an 
organized struggle for genuine democracy is beginning to take shape among various 
sections of Soviet society, in particular among’ the workers and students, and among 
the rank and file of various political and other organizations. Sovetskaya Rossiya on 
August 13 and Izvestia on August 16 published reports of two cases, in the Kursk 
Oblast and the Tatar ASSR, in which collective farmers put up organized resistance to 
their raion and even oblast Party and governmental authorities because the latter had 
attempted to force upon them kolkhoz chairmen whom they did not want. This resistance 
was supported by the local Party organizations. Punitive measures applied to the 
“leaders of these conspiracies” failed to break the farmers’ resistance or to split their 
ranks, On the contrary, their determination grew. In the one case, the kolkhoz chairman 
due for dismissal—a Party member and a somesk/atura official—refused to accept the 
raion Party committee’s decision and demanded that his fate be determined by “the 
people,” i.e., by the kolkhozniks. In the other case, of the 24 members of the collective 
farm’s Party organization, 17 rejected the decision of higher Party authority and took 
the kolkhozniks’ side. Jzvestra admitted that these events “clearly bear the stamp of the 
times” and that in recent years “the kolkhoznik has shown greater social activity.” 


Similar trends may be found in other prima-y Party and Komsomol organizations. 
On numerous occasions, young people, especially Komsomol members, have attempted 
in organized fashion to exploit their formal democratic rights. The Soviet youth press- 
has quoted dozens of cases in which raion and city Komsomol conferences have opposed 
the views and decisiöns of higher authority. The central press. has shown a variety of 
reactions to incidents of this kind, but’at least they are no longer ignored. W. M. 


* 


Foreign tourists visiting the USSR have reported that despite the apparent cessation 
of official persecution of religion by “administrative measures” there are signs in 
Moscow, Leningrad and Kiev of the recent destruction of churches, including some 
that had been under protection as ancient monuments. In general, there is no external 
damage, -but doors ‘have been broken down, sanctuaries have been wrecked, altars 
- destroyed or overthrown. Murals have been left untouched. 


Believers are pessimistic, being convinced tkat instructions have been issued for the 
closure of those churches that remain. According to them, part of the blame must be 
laid upon the “committees of twenty,” who havz been re-elected in accordance with the 
circular issued two. years ago by the Council for the Aftairs cf the Russian Orthodox 
Church and distributed “for action” to the Council’s local officials. In Leningrad and 
_ Kiev, visitors observed how believers kissed the walls of churches that had been closed. 
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All services, including those held on weekdays, are attended by large congregations, 
among whom there is a relatively high proportion of young people. The foreign 
visitors were particularly struck by the piety of those attending these services and the 
fervor of the congregational singing, and their meetings with members of local con- 
gregations and the interest and sympathy they showed in their predicament were an 


obvious source of pleasure. N.T. 
Chronicle of Events 
(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 
3 
August 1967 


1 Central Committee Politburo member and ics, to appear ın 1970, in Russıan and Ukrain- 


Secretary M. A. Suslov and Secretary B. N. 
Ponomarev meet Meir Vilner, Politburo 
Secretary, and Tawfiq Toubi, Politburo member 
and Central Committee Secretary, both of the 
Communist Party of Israel, to exchange views 
on the Near East situation, imternationsl 
affairs and problems concerning the Com- 
munist movement. 


Report of establishment in Kiev of a center 


for the study of nuclear structure and nuclear , 


reactions, Center to include a tandem-gener- 
ator cyclotrone. 


2 Death of V. I. Antonov, candidate member 
of the Central Committee and Fırst Secretary 
of Astrakhan Oblast Party Committee. 


Signing in Moscow of agreement between 
USSR and Federal Republic of Nigeria on 
cooperation in education, health, art and sport 
and on the exchange of radio and television 
programs. 


3 Report of discussion by Party Central Com- 
mittee and Council of Ministers of measures 
to improve production of meat and dairy 
products. Resolution adopted calling on 
Ministry of the Meat and Milk Industry to 
taise annual production of meat to 6,558,000 
tons and of full milk to 18,000,000 tons by 
1970. 


Decision to call Fourteenth Trade Union 
Congress on February 27, 1968. 

Announcement that editorial board of 
Ukrainian Soviet Encyclopedia and Institute of 
Cybernetics of the USSR Academy of Sctences 
are working on an Encyclopedia of Cybernet- 


tan, under the general editorship of Acade- 
mician V. M. Glushkov. 


Group of over two hundred British Com- 
munists arrive in Leningrad on ten-day visit 
to USSR. 


Announcement of opening of new Northern 
sea route which is approximately two-thirds 
the length of traditional southern route to 
Far Eastern ports. Route opened by Soviet 
vessel “Novovoronezh” after visiting ports 
of London, Le Havre, Antwerp, Rotterdam 
and Hamburg. 


4 Delegation of senior officials of Sudanese 


Union Party of the Mali Republic arrives in 
Moscow at invitation of Party Central Com- 
mittee to study work of Party organizations. 


Suslov and Ponomarev receive Chairman of 
Communist Party of Austria Franz Muhrı (on 
holiday in USSR ‘since July 5) to discuss 
current international problems and Soviet- 
Austrian relations. A. S. Belyakov, deputy 
head of international section of Central Com- 
mittee, also present. 


5 Academician Y. M. Zhukov, Vice-President 


of the International Association of Orientalists, 
reported to have sent a telegram to chairman 
of Twenty-Seventh International Congress of 
Orientalists (due to open August 13 at Ann 
Arbor, Mich.) stating that as a result of 
growing international tension Soviet scholars 
will not attend the congress. (Zhukov’s 
earlier proposal, to postpone the congress to 
a more favorable moment, was declined by 
organizers of the congress.) 
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Announcement of institution of N. K. 
Krupskaya Medal for teachets and educa- 
tional workers. Up to thirty such medals are 
to be awarded each year. 


Report of resolution adopted by Party 
Central Committee and Council of Ministers 
on measures to accelerate development of iron 
and steel production in accordance with 
diréctives of Twenty-Thırd Party Congress 
on the five-year plan 1966—70. ~ 

Soviet fire-fighting helicopter “MI-6,” with 
crew of seven and two French specialists on 
boarc, crashes near Marseilles while fighting 


“large forest fire. (A machine of this type was 


exhibited in Paris in May 1967 and subse- 
quently used for fighting forest fires in south 


` of France.) 


8 
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All-Union Railroad Worker’s Day. _ 


Announcement that beginning has been made 
on construction of aluminum plant at Sey- 
digehir, the first of its kind in Turkey, to be 
built with Soviet technical assistance. 

Syrian military delegation headed by Syrian 
Minister of Defense,. Major General Hafiz 
Al-Asad, arrives in Moscow at invitation of 
Soviet Minister of Defense. > 

Secretary of. All-Union Central Council of 
Trade Unions, V. I. Prokhorov, meets mem- 
bers’ of trade union and workers’ delegations 
from many countries of Europe, Asia, Africa 
and Latin America, now in USSR at invitation 
of All-Union Central Council. $ 

Minister of Defense Marshal A. A. Grechko 
receives Minister of Defense of Iraq, Major 
General Chaker Mahmoud Shukry. 


Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-171.” 


Nine-day film festival of the armed forces of 
the Warsaw Pact countries and Yugoslavia, 


the second of its kind, comes to an end in 
Odessa. 

Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-172.” 
Announcement that international exhibition 
of “communal and services equipment” is to 
be held in Moscow ın May and June of next 
yeat. f i 

Deputy Chairman of Council of Ministers 
K. T. Mazurov receives Major General Hafiz 


1 


Al-Asad. Marshal Grechko, Colonel General 
G. S. Sidorovich and Colonel General N. P. 


‚Dagayev also present. 
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Naval detachment comprising three vessels of 
Soviet Black Sea Fleet—the cruiser “Grozny,” 
anti-submarine vessel “Soobrazitelny” and 


- destroyer “Naporisty”—leaves Sebastopol un- 


der command of fleet commander Admiral S. 
Y. Chursin to pay friendly visit to Bulgaria on 
occasion of Bulgaria’s Navy Day. 

Syrian. Minister of Oil, Power Stations and 
Andustrial Projects Asad Takla arrives in 
Moscow for talks on Syrian economic and 
technical cooperation, 

Note handed to Chinese chargé d’affaires in 
Moscow in connection with illegal detention 
of Soviet vessel “Svirsk” in port of Dalny 
and arrest of its captain, V. A. Korzhov. Note 
demands Korzhov’s immediate release and 
provision of facilities for the ship’s departure. 

Announcement that Central Statistical Au- 
thority, ın conjunction with local authorities, 
has worked out measures for preparing state’ 


‘ statistics under new conditions. of economic 
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management and planning. Statistical agencies 
to improve collection and analysis of economic 
data. Statistics to be further centralized and 
modern calculating techniques introduced. 


Soviet governmental delegation headed by 
M. A. Iskenderov, Chairman of the Azer- 
baıdzhan Supreme Soviet Presidium, arrives 
ın Brazzaville to attend celebration of fourth 
anniversary of revolution of August 1963. 


Athlete’s Day. 

Decree issued instituting honorary title of 
“People’s Architect of the USSR,” to be 
awarded by Supreme Soviet Presidium on 
zecommendation of State Building Committee 
(Gosstroi), State Committee for Civic Building 
and Architecture under Gosstro1 and board of 
Union of Architects of the USSR. 


Delegation headed by First Deputy Chairman 
of Council of Ministers D. S. Polyansky arrives 
in Ottawa ın connection with centenary of 
Canadian Federation and to attend celebration 
of USSR’s National Day (August 15) at World 
Exhibition in Montreal. Í 


Builder’s Day. 

Publication of message from Kosygin to 
Chou En-lai about continued illegal detention 
of Soviet vessel “Svirsk” in Dalny. 


“Svirsk” leaves Dalny for Viadivostok with 


full complement on board, 


14 Economic delegation Goin: North Vietnam, 
` headed by North Vietnamese Vice-Premier 


and Central Committee Politburo member Le 


Than Nght, arrives in Moscow. 


15 Report of discovery of large on deposit in | 


Vasyugan Taiga (Tomsk Oblast). 


International symposium of young scientists 

and scholars from the socialist countries opened 
in Moscow by G. M. Sorokin, corresponding 
member of Academy of Sciences of the USSR 
and director of the Academy’s Institute of the 
Economics of the. World Socialist System. 
-Sympostum to discuss the “realization of the 
ideas of October in the development of the 
countries of the world socialist system,” 
including achievements of young economists, 
philosophers, jurists and sociologists. Plans 
for future cooperation to be worked out: 


Deputy Chairman.of Council of Ministers 
V, N. Novikov, Chairman of State Committee 
for Foreign Economic Relations S. A. Skach- 
kov and other officials meet North Vietnamese 
economic delegation to discuss development 
of economic ties between the two countries. 


16 Publication of letter to Kosygin from Japanese 


Khabarovsk Society, founded in 1966 to 
promote Soviet-Japanese coastal trade. Letter 
conveys congratulations in connection with 
fiftieth anniversary of Soviet regime and ex- 
presses satisfaction with progress of Soviet- 
Japanese political, economic and cultural re- 
‘lations. . 

Report of conclusion of visıt to USSR by 
Secretary General of Spanish Communist 
Party, Santiago Carrillo, who visited Moscow, 
Novosibirsk, Irkutsk, Bratsk and Odessa to 
inspect work of industrial and cultural organı- 
zations and meet-Party workers. 


17 Announcement of signing in Moscow of 


contract between Prommasbimport and Ja- 
` panese firm Nippon Electric for delivery 
during 1968—69 of equipment for a plant to 
produce one million compressors per year. 


Opening-of two-day seminar.ıın Moscow for 
propaganda workers, devoted to propagation 
of Central Commuttee’s theses on “fifty years 
‚of the Great October Socialist Revolution.” 


Report of approval of plans for construction 
of 260,000,000-cubic-meter reservoir on Vılıya 
River (Belorussian SSR) and of 62-kilometer 
canal from reservoir to Minsk. 


Conference on metallurgy, attended by 
Party Central Committee Secretary M. S. 
Solomentsev, Deputy Chairmen of Council of 
Ministers N. K. Baibakov and I. T. Novikov, 
other ministers and Central Committee officials, 
factory directors, scientists, representatives of 
Party, Komsomol and trade union organıza- 
tions, reported to be in progress in Moscow. 
Speech by Minister of Ferrous Metallurgy I P. 
Kazanets. 

Parliamentary delegation from Cambodia, 
headed by President of Cambodian National 
Assembly Chau Sen Cocsal, arrives in Moscow 
‘on return visit at invitation of Supreme Soviet. 

Third Festival of Friendship between Soviet 
and Japanese Youth opens in Kazan, Opening 
attended by Komsomol Central Committee 
First Secretary S. P. Pavlov. Festival to last 
one week. 


18 Report of establishment of Chuvash State 


A 


University at Cheboksary. 

Report of five-day joint military exercise 
conducted by units of East German People’s 
Army and Soviet Army Group in Eastern 
Germany. Exercise attended by Marshal I. I. 
Yakubovsky, First Deputy Minister of De- 
fense and Commander ın Chief of the Warsaw 
Pact Forces; General of the Aimy Heinz 
Hoffmann, East German Minster of National 
Defense; Colonel General J. Bordzilowski, 
Polish Deputy Minister of National Defense; 
and Lieutenant General F. Sadek, Czech 
Deputy Minister of National Defense. 


Note of protest despatched to Chinese 
Foreign Ministry in connection with legalities 
committed by Chinese authorities sys-d-os 
Soviet institutions and citizens ın China. 

Deputy Chairman of Supreme Soviet Pre- 
sidium K. F., Ilyashenko receives in the Kremlin 
Rudolf Gnaegi, member of the Swiss Federal 
Council and head of the Swiss Department of 


_ Transport, Communications and Power, who 


has arrıved in USSR ın connection with open- 
ing of direct air communications between 
Zurich and Moscow. 


19 Report that settlement of Bondyuzhsky, on 


the Kama River, has had its name changed to 
~Mendeleyevsk and raised to the status of city. 
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(The chemist D. I. Mendeleyev spent some 
months here, 75 years ago.) 

Brezhnev, Podgorny, Suslov and Ponomarev 
meet senior officials of Communist Party of 
Uruguay now in the USSR to discuss inter- 
national situation and the international Com- 
munist movement. 

Parliamentary delegation from Pakistan 
arrives in Moscow at invitation of Supreme 
Soviet. 


x 


Report of joınt eight-day exercise conducted, 
within framework of Warsaw Pact, by military 
and naval units of Bulgaria, Rumania and USSR 
on Bulgarian territory and in Western part of 


Black Sea, under Bulgarian Minister of Na-' 


tional Defense, General of the Army Dobry 
Dzhurov. Exercise attended by Marshal I. I. 
Yakubovsky, Commander in Chief of the 
Warsaw Pact forces, and his chief of staff, 
General of the Army M. I. Kazakov. 

Foreign Mintstry delivers note to Chinese 
Embassy in Moscow concerning recent viola- 
tions of Sino-Soviet trade and navigation 
agreements, Note complains of arbitrary con- 
duct by Chinese authorities in port of Dalny, 
where Soviet motor vessels “Turkestan” and 
“Kamchatskles’” were prevented from enter- 
ing the port and compelled to proceed without 
loading. 


Trade delegation from Republic of Singapore, 
in Moscow on a return visit, begins talks with 
Soviet trade delegation on the exchange of 
technical information and of Soviet tractors, 
chemicals and other products for deliveries of 
Singapore’s traditional exports. 

Opening in Moscow of international cloth- 
ing exhibition and fashion festival, in which 26 
countries are participating Mongolia for the 
first time. 


Detachment of East German naval units en- 
gaged in navigational cruise reported to have 
left Leningrad for home. 

Central Committee reported to have passed 
resolution on measures for further develop- 
ment of social sciences and enhancing their 
role in Communist construction. 


Ministry of Foreign Trade and East German 
Ministry for Foreign Economic Questions sign 
in Moscow agreement on mutual goods deliv- 
eries for 1967 over and above deliveries laid 
down in trade protocol for 1967. 


24 re of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 


“Kosmos-173.” 

Report of discovery in south-west Maritime 
Krai of gold-bearing region, of which deposits 
in the Krasnaya River basin are of industrial 
importance, 


25 Belgian Communist Party Chairman, Ernest 
‘Burnel, reported to have had talk with Suslov 
‘and Ponomarev, during which views were ex- 


changed on the international situation and 
world Communism. 

TASS reports that USSR will conduct 
research in two specific areas of Pacific 
Ocean with the object of promoting seismic ` 
forecasts. 

Soviet governmental delegation, headed by 
Deputy Defense Minister General of the Army 
I. G. Pavlovsky and including Marshal I. I. 
Yakubovsky, leaves Moscow for Sofia to 
attend celebrations of ninetieth anniversary of 
fighting in Shipka Pass. 

Soviet motor transport “Novovoronezh,” 
first vessel to complete Transarctic route to 
Japan, arrives in Yokohama from Murmansk. 


26 Ten Soviet “MIG-21” fighters, under com- 


mand of Colonel V. I. Medvedev, fly to Sweden. 
on friendly four-day visit—the first ofi its kind 
to a West European country. 
Soviet-Senegalese trade talks reported to 
have come to a conclusion ia Moscow, after 
signing of protocol on delivery to Senegal of 
Soviet machinery and equipment. à 


27 Miner’s Day. 
28 British Secretary of State for Scotland William 


Ross arrives with his wife in Moscow. 

Report of establishment in Damascus of 
Syrian-Soviet Friendship Society. Delegation 
representing the Soviet public, headed by N. A. 
Mukhitdinov, present at foundation meeting. 


2% Government reported to have issued new four- 


kopek postage stamp to mark centenary of 
publication of first volume of Marx’s Das 
Kapital. 

Academy of Pedagogical Sciences of the 
USSR holds its first assembly, devoted to 
questions of organization. Academician V. M. 
Khvostov elected President. 


30 Soviet governmental delegation, headed by 


Deputy Chairman of Council of Ministers and 


31 


Chairman of State Committee for Science and 
Technology V. A. Kirillin, arrives in Budapest 
to attend opening of exhibition of Soviet 
scientific and technical achievements. 

Delegation from National Assembly of 
United Republic of Tanzania, headed by 
Speaker Adam Msapi, arrives in Moscow at 
invitation of Supreme Soviet. 


Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-174.” 
Death of writer Ilya G. Ehrenburg, aged 76. 
Anrouncement that Soviet Party and 
governmental delegation headed by Brezhnev 
will visit Hungary during first half of Septem- 
ber, at invitation of Hungarian Socialist 


Workers’ Party and Hungarian government, 
to discuss Soviet-Hungarian relations and 
international problems and to sign new treaty 
of friendship and mutual aid between the two 
countries. 





Changes and Appointments 


5 V. P. Nikonov elected First Secretary of Mary 


Oblast Party Committee. 


29 D. P. Pozhidayev released from his duties as 


Ambassador to the United Arab Republıc, in 
connection with his transfer to other work, 
and replaced by S. A. Vinogradov. 
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a member of the research staff of the Institute for the Sandy of the USSR. 
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from which he graduated as music teacher. Between 1961 and 1963, attended a private interpreters’ 
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the USSR. i 


Gavev, ARKADY. Journalist, Worked for Prasda and Iavestia and also for the Soviet regional press 
from 1921 until World War II, since when he has been living in Munich. A regular contributor of articles 
on Soviet literature and the Soviet press to the publications of the Institute for the Study of the USSR. 


Kasim, A. Born 1927 in Shanghai, son of a Russian émigré family. Grew up in China. In 1946, 
took Soviet citizenship and until 1948 worked as a TASS correspondent. In that year, wrote an open 
letter to the Shanghai press renouncing his Soviet citizenship on ethical grounds. After the Communists’ 
geizure of Shanghai, was several times arrested and in 1952 expelled from China. Since then, has been 
living mainly in Western Germany and working as a free-lance journalist. 
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A Half-Century 
of Communist Rule in the USSR 


Over a quarter-century ago, in 1940, an attempt was made to sum up the 
results of the tremendous experiment which was the October revolution, an 
experiment carried out within the borders of one of the great states of the modern 
world. Writing in that year, the well-known Russian philosopher Professor 
B. P. Vysheslavtsev put the question, what had this experiment given humanity, 
and what, in all probability, had it yet to give? Examining the problem of 
“Marxism and the state,” he came to the conclusion that sooner or later the 
Communist experiment was bound to fail, and he asked the further question, was 
this experiment entirely meaningless, or could it be a lesson for the future? 


In reply to his own question, Professor Vysheslavtsev pointed out that the 
Communist experiment was of tremendous importance in that it had confronted 
the world with two important problems of the contemporary industrial era—the 
need for a planned economy and the desirability of participation by the broad 
masses in a country’s political and social life. But this, he said, was the sum total 
of jts contribution; a solution of the problems it had posed was beyond the 
powers of Marxist teaching. After the collapse of the experiment, the task of 
solving these problems would be left to future generations. 


Marxism entirely fails to grasp the tragedy of contemporary industrialism. 
Briefly speaking, this tragedy lies ın the fact that industrial civilization 1s crushing 
intellectual culture....All the forces of the spirit—scientific creativity, inventions, 
mass labor—are concentrated upon the technique of production, upon raising prod- 
uctivity, upon the wholesale manufacture of goods of all kinds. The toiling masses 
must work in order to produce as much as possible (“Catch up and overtakel”).... 
The life of the individual, the life of the nation, is circumscribed by one single func- 
tion—the technico-economic function; all others, whether ethico-religious, aesthetic 
or selflessly speculative, : are deprived of their independent importance and are 
squeezed out.! 


For this reason, so Vysheslavtsev considered, Marxist teaching and its 
practical application are incapable of solving the first of the two problems 
mentioned, since this demands a synthesis of the technico-economic function 
with the functions of the spirit—religion, ethics, aesthetics and free speculation. 
For the Communist, the first of these constitutes reality, the others are mere 
fiction; and a synthesis of reality and fiction is impossible. 


As for the question of the genuine participation of the broad masses in the 
political and social life of their country, these masses, said Vysheslavtsev, had 
been incited to revolution, and in this revolution they had felt themselves to be 
the subjects rather than the objects of history; subsequently, however, thanks to 





1 B. P, Vysheslavtsev (B. Petrov), Filosofskaya nishebeta marksızma (The Philosophical Poverty of 
Marxism), 2nd ed., Frankfort on Main, 1957, p. 209. 


industrialization, the totalitarian rule of a single party and a purely superficial 
pseudo-parliamentarianism, the Communist regime had transformed them once 
mote into the objects of history and of its own experiment, had. degraded them, 
in fact, to guinea-pigs, to soulless termites. 


This analysis was made at a time when the USSR was in the midst of its 
third five-year plan of industrialization. As for the quarter-century which has 
since elapsed, the Soviet regime, now on the eve of its fiftieth anniversary, can 
lay claim to many undoubted achievements of an economic and technical order, 
including: brilliant successes by its scientists. These achievements are the fruits 
of its industrial development, and to this development the USSR owes its victory 
in World. War II, in addition to the ability cf Communist dogma to combine, in 
case of need, nationalism with supranational industrialism. 


But the’ Communist leaders, after fifty years of rule, cannot claim to have 
made any progress in the sphere of spiritual and intellectual development. 
Whether it be the safeguarding of elementary personal freedom, the guaranteeing 
of creative activity or the protection of the masses from exploitation by capital 
(now, true, no longer by bourgeois capitalists but rather by the monopolist,’ 
socialist state), these fifty years have passed without trace. The Russian literature 
of the golden and silver ages, with its profoundly religious, philosophic, political 
and ethical searchings, its championing of the “downtrodden and oppressed,” 
its wrestling with the problem of good and evil, a literature which occupied a 
leading place during the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, has given way 
to another, the literature of the Soviet era, which will go down in history as this 
and nothing more. This “era,” with its socialist realism, its chauvinism, its 
ptofanation of all absolute spiritual values, the time-serving vacillations of its 
enslaved writers, its encroachments upon the intellectual freedom of even those 
writers who acclaimed it, will remain as a living denunciation of Communism, 
a system magnifying by many degrees the vices of the Western capitalism which 
it vilifies. o, 

It is not to be doubted that in our industrial age the scope and thoroughness 
of the Communist socio-economic experiment have exerted a certain fascination 
upon radical circles of the intelligentsia—Russian and other—including writers. 
But to raise Soviet literature to the level envisaged by one of its leading represen- 
tatives, Aleksei Surkov, when he exclaimed: “We need a literature that shall be 
great, one that is entirely, to the last breath, devoted to Communism,” fascination 
has not proved enough. Recourse had to be taken to bribery, compulsion, terrorism. 
Not only did the rule of law established in the last century by the reforms of 
Alexander II have to yield to the torturers of the Soviet Cheka and its successors, 
to a revival of the mock trials of medieval Russia: the nation’s sense of justice 
had to be corrupted at its root. As long ago as the beginning of the twenties, 
Yevgeny Zamyatin, engineer, writer and one of Lenin’s old confederates, foresaw, 
twenty-five years before Orwell, what totalitarianism has in store for man. In his 
story We, he described the “socialist legality” of the future-as follows: . 
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Cube Square. Sixty-six concentric circles: tribunes, And sixty-six rows: quietly 
glowing faces, eyes reflecting the glow of the heavens—or, perhaps, the glow of the 
One State...To judge by descriptions that have come down to us, something 
similar was experienced by the ancients when they were at worship. But they were 

" worshiping their absurd, unknown’ God. We serve something that is beautiful and 
known to the utmost degree of precision. Their God gave them nothing save endless, 
agonizing searchings..., we offer sacrifices to our god, the One State—a calm, con- 
sidered, rational sacrifice. Yes, it was a solemn mass to the One State, a solemn 
celebration of the victory of all over one, of the whole over the part.* 


The rituals performed by the high priests of Communism at Party congtesses, 
sessions of the Supreme Soviet or the Supreme Court, during parades, processions 
and the like, all pseudoreligious ceremonies in honor of the state created by the 
Party, are of the same order as the fantastic sacrificial rite described by Zamyatin. 
And they serve the same purpose—that of celebrating the victory of the collective 
over the individual. f 


The political structure typified by the early slogan “All power to the soviets !”’ 
received by degrees, as one constitution after another was introduced, an oligar- 
chic superstructure composed of the Party Central Committee and all its various 
agencies, a system recalling that of some secret society, not excluding the Mafia. 
Thanks to its monopoly of power, to its freedom from control by the masses and 
even by the Party rank and file, this oligarchy proved fruitful soil for the emer- 
gence of a one-man dictatorship. It is not without significance that of the fifty 
years of Soviet rule so far, thirty-eight have been distinguished by a “personality 
cult”——Lenin’s (1917—23), Stalin’s (1928-53) and Khrushchev’s (1957—64), while 
the present “collective leadership,” which has reinstituted the title of Secretary 
General of the Central Committee, is already crystallizing into a (temporary) 
triumvirate or even duumvirate. 


Against this background of centralized power and the Party’s numerical 
strength, the regime should (so one imagines) be in a position to celebrate its 
fiftieth anniversary in all serenity, especially Since its indubitable successes—despite 
all the chronically recurring crises in its agriculture and the insoluble impasses 
‚of its industrial planning—have raised the USSR (at what cost is another matter) 
to the position of the world’s second industrial power. One might further be led 
to imagine that these successes, particularly the spectacular achievements in space 
research, had enhanced the fascination of Communism for the masses and brought 
the Soviet regime and its Party unquestioned prestige throughout the Communist 
world. But here we stand before a paradox: the greater the USSR’s achievements 
in the economic and technical spheres, the weaker the ideological and moral 
influence of Communism upon the masses under its sway; the greater the USSR’s 
industrial might (and its industrial might does grow despite every underfulfilled 
five-year plan), the more dubious its authority in the Communist camp. The 
problem of the Communist “fathers” and their freedom-thirsty “sons,” the pro- 

g \ 





* Y. Zamyatin, My (We), New York, 1952, p. 42. 


gressive detrition of the fear of authority, end the now far advanced and irre- 
versible process of polycentrism within the family—or better, hornets’ nest—of 
socialist states—all this vividly testifies to the incipient moral decline of Com- 
munism. 


Where lies the root of this paradox? It is to be found in the desire for revenge— 
revenge by the individual, with his inalienable need for freedom, upon the col- 
lective that has crushed him. This reaction is that which the physiologist Pavlov 
described as the “inborn reflex of every living creature,” a reaction against the 
soulless system of industrial Communism. 


Thus, the Great Anniversary finds the Soviet regime, not at its zenith, but 
already on the decline. How long this enforced unwinding of the machine will 
last before it finally comes to a halt, will depend not only upon the peoples subject 
to Communism, but also upon the policy cf the free world— whether, that is, 
the free world will decide to accelerate this decline by its own actions, or merely 
stand by and look on—perhaps even helping the Soviet leaders to cope with 
their problems, as it has done on more than one occasion in the past. 


ARTICLES 


The “Economic Reform”: The Political Aspect 
By C. OLGIN 


Introduction 


-` The “economic reform”—the present ‚official title of the set of governmental 

measures for improving Soviet methods of economic planning and control out- 
lined in the Central Committee in September 1965 and since then implemented 
in various ministerial decrees—has been receiving much attention in Sovietological 
publications. The resulting picture, however, of the reform’s effect to date on 
Soviet society and of its probable future development is not only incomplete 
—which is natural in view of the dearth of factual information—but also, to the 
' present writers mind, unbalanced. Data on the successes and failures of the 
reform in terms of raising productivity and profitability, eliminating waste and 
rationalizing the price system-in other words, the economic or technical- 
organizational aspects of the process—have been subjected to detailed, systematic 
and, so far as possible, objective analysis. But the problem of the reform’s political 
significance and of the political factors obstructing or aiding its implementation, 
on the other hand, has been treated very sketchily and seldom impartially. 


To be precise: The difference of opinion, existing among Sovietologists from 
the moment the reform was launched, on what it meant or did not mean polit- 
ically has been accentuated rather than smoothed out. When in 1966 information 
started coming in on organizational obstacles met with in the process of incul- 
cating Abozraschet on a large scale, on restrictive clauses introduced by ministries 
and on a mounting “‘manager—bureaucracy” conflict, this information was 
differently evaluated by Sovietologists of different persuasions to arrive at vir- 
tually opposite conclusions. At one extreme, we have the “pessimists” who hold 
that the reform is no reform at all but a routine reshuffle in the governmental and 
Party economic chain of command, decked out with promises of liberalization 
which, given the nature of Communist rule, cannot and will not be met. At the 
other extreme, there are the “optimists” who maintain that the reform is real and 
must go through because the operation of a vast modern industry is incompatible 
with the methods of planning and control in force, i.e., the Communist system 
of centralized planning by means of directives, with fixed outputs in fixed cate- 
gories of goods. The Party must, the “optimists” say, see that the methods are 
changed, even if this means a loss of its own absolute power and a further step 
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in de-ideologizing the Soviet system. In fairness to the Sovietologists, it must be 
said that almost equal differences on the political meaning of the reform reigned, 
until quite lately, in the USSR. Throughout the second half of 1966, some 
ideological commentators kept up a running fire against “bureaucracy” and 
“dogmatism” opposing de-centralization, while others issued warnings against 
the hypertrophy of its chief prop, &bozrascher, until it became the be-all and end-all 
of socialist construction, with resultant losses to socialism. As late as the spring of 
this year, V. I. Stepakov, Ilichev’s successor as head of the Central Committee’s 
“agitprop” department, complained that propagandists were facing new problems 
because the reform had been ideologically weakly handled,! while a lesser func- 
tionary, N. Golovkov, reproached some provincial propagandists for treating 
the reform, not as a political act of great significance, but as though it were just 
a set of “technical-organizational” measures®-a most unjust reproach because 
this is precisely how the “reform” was presented, not only to the Central Com- 
mittee but also to the Twenty-Third Party Congress. The truth of the matter is 
that Agitprop’s middle and lower echelons had not been given a line on how to 
deal with the reform, and this, to the present writer’s mind, should make us 
extremely wary when politically evaluating the publicity meanwhile given to 
protests against “hamstringing restrictions,” “bureaucratic opposition” and 
“sabotaging of the reform,” as well as to protests against the spread of com- 
metcialism. The present article, therefore, is aot written in support of either the 
“pessimists’” or the “optimists” interpretation. Its aim is, first of all, to present 
some “background material” regarding the reform which may help to under- 
stand the hesitancy on the ideological front and also to assess information ob- 
jectively, and, secondly, to examine briefly the most recent signs in ideological 
publications of a proper “line” on the reform in terms of a political economy of 
transition, where policy and ideology meet. 


Motivation 


In his speech at the Central Committee meeting of September 1965, in which 
he introduced the teform on the industrial sector (it might be noted that no 
stenographic report of the March 1965 meeting on agriculture was ever published), 
Kosygin stated that the existing methods of planning and control had ceased to 
serve their purpose; in the complexity of a fully developed industry, they stood 
in the way of a full exploitation of all the advantages of a socialist economy: as an 
objective symptom, there was the drop in the rate of growth of production and in 
the effectiveness of investments.’ Kosygin’s reason for condemning the “methods 
of planning and control” in use under Khrushchev were surprisingly accepted 
at their face value by quite a number of observers, particularly our “optimists”— 
surprisingly because in the debates and discussions from about 1960 on, critics 





1 Pravda, January 30, 1967. 
3 Ibid., June 21, 1967. 
3 Ibid., September 28, 1965. 
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of the planning methods and of the central planning agencies employing them 
made it quite clear that Soviet industry was wasting resources at a phenomenal rate. 


How much was actually wasted no one, of course, knows. What we do know 
for certain is that the widely advertised accumulation of unwanted non-durable 
consumer goods to the tune of several milliards of rubles, which was used as the 
justification for launching the “Liberman experiment” in 1965, was a mere 
fraction of the total. At a discussion of a work on political economy in 1966, 
someone maintained that 45 percent of all unwanted or unusable goods were 
products of the machinebuilding industry.4 His statement—made in the course of 
general criticisms leveled at the authors of the book for their negation of the 
merits of a market economy under socialism—was not questioned, and we have 
no reason to think that he was exaggerating. 

Several milliard dollars’ worth of unwanted machinery or machine parts in an 
economy where progress is largely measured in terms of the production of the 
means of production is bad enough, and should be a warning to those economists 
who were all too prone to accept post-Stalin statistics at their face value. But such 
obvious, palpable waste is probably nothing when compared with the cost to the 
Soviet economy as a whole of applying the methods of Communist centralized 
planning. There was the accumulation by enterprises of machinery, spare parts 
and even labor well above normal requirements in the expectation (usually 
founded on bitter experience) that these things would not be forthcoming on 
time-if at all-from the sources prescribed by the planning authorities, thus 
making scarcities even worse. There was waste in the use of natural resources; in 
the implementation of plans, due to a lack of information on the losses incurred 
and the natural obstacles encountered; in the time required for building new 
plants and putting them into commission, due to a failure to foresee all the re- 
quirements; in the exploitation of plants after their completion, due to a lack of 
raw materials or of a demand for their products (at least one case was reported 
where both reasons applied); in the completion of half-built plants which could 
not be completed because the funds allocated were urgently required elsewhere; 
in transportation; and, of course, in the work of the central planning agencies 
themselves, which employed hundreds of thousands if not millions of workers, 
including the programmers of electronic brains engaged in the hopeless task of 
compiling tables of “inter-branch balances” in natura to represent and direct the 
Soviet economy.’ These were only the salient points brought up by critics of 
central planning and va/ fulfillment: there were many others in addition.® 

To speak of a drop of a few percent in the rate of growth of productivity or of 
small decreases in the effectiveness of new investments, as Kosygin did, was, under 
the circumstances, rank mystification. The truth is that labor productivity was 
abominably low and could not be raised appreciably (if at all) so long as the 


4 Voprosy filosofii, 1966, No. 12, p. 131. - 

5 See P. J. D. Wiles, The Political Economy of Communism, Oxford, 1962; Alec Nove, The Soviet 
Economy : An Introduction, London—New York, 1961; and Constantine Olgin, “Ideology and Economics,” 
Studies on the Soviet Union, New Series, Vol. III, No. 3, Munich, 1964, pp. 123—24. 

$ Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, 1962, No. 46, pp. 1—8. 
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existing system of industrial management and control remained in force. An 
American observer put.the Soviet figure at no more than 30 percent of the 
US standard, and this seems to fit well into the picture.” 


One may suppose that not only Kosygin but also Brezhnev and before them 
Khrushchev had reasonably accurate information on the real state of affairs, in- 
cluding another feature of the post- Stalin economy which must have reduced 
in their eyes the value of the existing methods of government and control as 
instruments of power-namely, the growth of “gray” and black markets as indis- 
pensable adjuncts of these “methods,” making the fulfillment of successive plans 
possible. Nothing of the nature of statistics on the flow of raw materials, me- 
chanicel parts or completed machinery through channels other than those 
prescrised by Gosplan or its agents is, of course, available; critics of Gosplan, 
however, have maintained that some important plants obtained as much as 50 per- - 
cent or more of scarce articles “on the side” and that, in fact, Gosplan had by 
1962—63 lost effective’ control in many branches of industry.® At any rate, we 
know <or certain that under Khrushchev the so/kachi, or unofficial go-betweens 
and go-getters, became familiar figures, the indispensable physical carriers of 
equally unofficial and equally indispensable “direct links” between enterprises. 
In other words, industry was decentralizing itself with the connivance of Party 
representatives, sometimes even at the direct behest of very high functionaries— 
and, of course, to the detriment of the authority of the Party’s highest planning 
agency, Gosplan. Here, however, a distincticn must be made between two kinds 
of unofficial decentralization. It is one thing if producers and distributors, from 
charge hands to managers, with the approval of Party representatives overstep 
cumbersome regulations with no other thought than fulfillment of the plan. This 
practice one might call a “benignant” self-decentralization, which allows the central 
planning authorities to make the plan more elastic by widening the margins and 
reducing the number of “indices” and in tke end, with the help of cornputers, 
perhaps make central control and planning really effective without abandoning 
nomenklatura ot val planning altogether. In retrospect, this was evidently what 
Khrushchev and his economic advisers hoped for in the late fifties and very 
early sixties. However, the Soviet man disappointed him. Accounts of deliberate 
misuse of val planning multiplied, and so cid the number of “indices.” There 
were, no doubt, many managers of enterprises who were ready to forego the 
opportunity of securing for themselves and their “collectives,” under‘ cover of 
the va’ and the system of premiums, a greater share of the “social product” by 
various malpractices known in Soviet jargon as b/a#. Such honest souls could and 
did justifiably protest against “petty tutelage” by Gosplan and other govern- 
mental and Party agencies; but what else could these agencies do to protect them- 
selves and the Party if a sizeable percentage of the managers .(10—20 percent 





7 Prof. Warren G. Nutter at the conference on “The October Revolution: Promise and Realization,” 
held by th= Institute for the Study of the USSR in Munich from October 24 to 28, 1966, the pro- 
ceedings of which have not yet been fully published. 


8 Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, 1962, No. 46. 
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would suffice) were less scrupulous? This is no moral reproach. The attitudes 
which the disappointed Khrushchev described as “survivals of capitalism in 
citizens’ minds,” “private-ownership instincts” or more vulgarly as rvachestvo 
(self-seeking) and bJat itself were obviously products of the system. The scrupulous 
manager might, for example, find himself not only the poorer for losing his own 
premiums but also less able to satisfy the Party because his “collective” wanted 
premiums to supplement their meager salaries regardless of the interests of Party 
and society and to quit if these premiums were not awarded. 


Of blat itself, one might say that it is the ultimate economic answer of the 
Soviet citizen to the Marxist-Leninist “road, to Communism,” the answer of the 
frustrated Lomo oeconomicus, who has resisted all indoctrination, to a system where 
normal economic initiative for personal or group gain has been outlawed. It is 
a remarkable fact that blat resisted even Stalin’s radical methods of fighting 
“antisocialist” activities by means of concentration camps and summary execu- 
tions. By all accounts, it really flourished in the milder Khrushchevian climate as a 
“self-decentralization” of a definitely “malignant” type, one which automatically 
led to a stiffening of the regulations of planning and control organizations, to the 
corruption of many of their members and excessive bureaucracy in others. 

\ - Realization 

It is easy enough to see that over-centralization, or what has come to be 
known as va/ planning, had been ‚responsible for waste of resources and, para- 
doxically, for the loss of that sttict control of production and distribution of 
industrial goods that it was supposed to ensure. And it is easy enough also to 
see that the survival of Lomo oeconomicus contributed to its failure. It is considerably 
more difficult to find an alternative acceptable to the Party, as witness Khrush- 
chev’s efforts at decentralization and the disputes among the economists prior to 
the “reform.” It is.all too easily forgotten by our “optimists” that everything 
‘that was said in the Central Committee during 1965 had already been put forward 
by Khrushchev as far back as the Twenty-Second Party Congress.® On that 
occasion, he had already criticized va/ planning and the premium system. He 
‘advocated increasing profits at the expense of turnover as a step toward establish- 
ing “realistic” prices and the economic self-sufficiency of enterprises. Khozraschet, 

‘the magic word of the reform, was constantly on his lips. He preached an increase 
in local initiative, economic responsibility for Party representatives as well as for 
directors, and increased the sphere of competence of both. He allowed—in fact, 
encouraged—criticism of ‘Gosplan, vituperated against over-centralization, 
bureaucracy, “voluntarism” and “administrative-mindedness” (administrirovaniye) 
and promised, in the best Kosygin manner, the fullest inculcation of scientific 
methods, with mathematical economics and cybernetics in the lead. The necessity 
of increasing material stimuli and raising salaries all round (one of the ways, in- 
cidentally, of defeating b/at) was his favorite gambit even before the “goulash 





° See, e.g., Polsticheskaya ekonomiya : Uchebnik (A Textbook of Political Economy), 4th er » Moscow, 
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Communism” period, and earnings did rise. On top of all this, he actually created’ 
the sovnarkhozes specifically to overcome the bureaucracy that had dug in in the 
ministries. It cannot have been a secret to him that, despite all this, waste in the 
' “Socialist sector” increased and that bureaucracy at Gosplan and the ministries 
showed no sign of abating, while effective control of the economy was slipping 
out of the Party’s hands. _ 

Why, then, was va/ planning not abolished under Khrushchev, or at least 
designated as the chief obstacle to progress and appropriate measures to replace 
it announced? In other words, why did not Khrushchev introduce the “economic 
reform”? 

To the present writer, the question seems to deserve more earnest attention 
than it has received to date. Most Sovietologists, including those who not so long 
ago were praising Khrushchev’s rationalism and pragmatism (“Stalin industrial- 
ized for the sake of Communism, Khrushchev industrializes for industrialization’s 
sake’’),1° seem to accept the version quietly put out by Moscow-namely, that 
Khrushchev’s “style of government” encouraged “administrative-mindedness,” 
“Voluntarism” and a neglect of “objective economic laws,” and precluded a 
genuinely scientific approach to the problem of rationalizing the economy. 
Khrushchev, we are told, however well-intentioned, bore the blemishes or wore 
the blinkers of the old revolutionary; on the other hand, his successors are men 
of a different type (Kosygin is described as a “super-manager”), technocrats 
(Brezhnev went to a technical school) who care nothing for Marxist-Leninist 
theories; what they want is efficiency, the best use of the available resources—hence 
the reform. This, of course, is the basis of the “optimists’” judgement, and it is 
a very shaky one. For, apart from the already quoted and quite genuine Khru- 
shchevian efforts to “decentralize” within the limits permitted by va/ planning, 
there is indisputable evidence to show that from about 1960 on the bitterest 
critics of val planning, particularly the “Nemchinovites” at the Novosibirsk 
center, enjoyed his patronage and received greater support from the Party’s 
own economic organ, Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, than their opponents. 11 


A more plausible as well as more sophisticated version is that Khrushchev or 
his advisers, faced with the evidence of purely technical inadequacies brought ° 
out during the prolonged and bitter disputes over the reformers’ proposals, were 
waiting for them to produce something betzer before committing themselves. 
The disputes, however, are still going on, there is still no accepted economic 
theory to replace that on which va/ planning was based, and to accept this version 
would mean that Khrushchev’s successors are rabid reformers. For this there is no 
evidence whatsoever. There is plenty of evidence on the other hand to show that 
the severity of the crisis, pus the reformist “experiments” in the satellite countries 
which were achieving a measure of success, p/ws the publicity given to criticisms 
of val planning, had, say, by the beginning of 1964, created a situation where 





10 George Paloczı-Horvath, The Facts Rebel: The Future of Russia and the West, London, 1964. 
11 SeeC. Olgin’s review of Izvestiya Sıbirskogo oidelenıya Akademii nauk SSSR. : Seriya obsbebesivenaykhnauk 
for 1962—64 in Studies on the Soviet Union, New Series, Vol. V, No. 1, 1965, and “Ideology and Economics ” 
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“something” had to be done. It is the writer’s opinion, therefore, that Khrushchev 
was getting ready to put forward measures for rationalizing the Soviet economy 
which were more radical than those he had already tried as well as more in line 
with the demands of his reformist economists—in other words, to announce 
the “Khrushchev economic reform” and ride to the end the wave of de- 
Stalinization which he had started and could not stop—and that he was unceremon- 
iously ousted for this very reason. To be precise, it is the writer’s opinion that 
a sufficient majority in the Central Committee had become convinced that the 
retorm had to be proclaimed but that Khrushchev (who had been expected to 
retire some time before), with his enthusiasm for innovations, his demagogic 
tendencies, his overt bucking of the Central Committee, could not be trusted to 
keep under control the elemental decentralizing forces which an official denun- 
ciation of the va/ system could be expected to release. This, of course, is a hypo- 
thesis. What is not a hypothesis is that the prevention of a chain reaction was 
uppermost in the minds of certain sections of the Central Committee with suf- 
ficient “pull” to ensure the continued presence in positions of authority of the 
champions of va/ planning to this day. Indeed, the replacement of Khrushchev’s 
sovnarkhozes (where the real enemies of val planning were concentrated) by 
“branch” ministries (which, in the Stalin era, had been the chief executors of val 
planning under Gosplan), coupled with the endless reservations and restrictions 
in decrees and official commentaries on decentralization measures, such as the 
famous “direct links” and “extended competence of managers,”!® might easily 
give the impression that the “reform” (the term, incidentally, was altogether 
absent from Brezhnev’s speech and used only once in an aside by Kosygin) is 
no reform at all, merely a set of technical measures designed to bring the illegal 
and semilegal activities of managers and “collectives” under control by legalizing 
them—in other words, to bring the above-mentioned uncontrolled decentrali- 
zation of the Khrushchev era to a halt. 


This is, of course, the interpretation of our “pessimists,” and it also might 
have been the way the “‘reform” was viewed by most of the leading discussants 
in the Central Committee.—These were, incidentally, high Party functionaries and 
not, as might have been expected, economists or managers, even though the 
latter are strongly represented in the Central Committee. What is more, the actual 
information on the implementation of the reform tends in itself at first sight to 
support the “pessimists” rather than the “optimists.” After all, in the famous 
Liberman experiment of 1965 the managers were simply told that they could go 
and find out (if they did not know before) what kind of footwear and haberdash- 
ery was required by the Soviet citizenry instead of waiting to be told by Gosplan. 
They could also keep a larger share of the profits they were expected to make, but 
had to wait for the wholesalers’ acceptance before receiving payment instead of 
being paid for “deliveries to stock.” Here, the reform worked relatively smoothly, 
as expected, but when it was applied in 1966 to plants producing heavy machinery 
the results were very different. In the first place, there were the conflicts between 





18 See Planovoys khozyaistso, 1967, No. 1, pp. 28—30 and 52—53. 
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units working along the new lines and those still operating on the old system. 
There were conflicts between the controlling organizations insisting on the 
reservations to the decentralizing clauses, such as “direct links,” and managers 
demanding ever greater liberty in their choice of customers and suppliers. As late 
as the end of 1966, the biggest tractor factory in the USSR was still relying on its 
“thousand times belittled” army of tolkachi who every week, “by road, rail and 
plane,” went out to rescue the enterprise by getting “on the side” parts which had 
been contracted for via the prescribed channels and not delivered. It had to wait 
for kolkhozes that were short of funds to pay for tractors already delivered, 
Gosbank saying “no” to requests for additional credits. At the same time, it was 
still obliged to accept va/ directives which were “coming in through the back 
door” of the salaries fund, which had been left in the hands of Gosplan.18 


Reports of inadequate coordination, of slow progress (alongside, of coutse, 
“success stories”), complaints of “bureaucracy” and “recidivism” (even in 
enterprises) fill the pages of Soviet publications, some of which carry a special 
section called “The Reform in Action.” Such situations, however, were foresee- 
able and were probably foreseen. No economist or manager in his senses could 
expect the transfer in less than two years of -housands of enterprises accounting 
for some 30 percent of the total from va/ planning to full commercial responsibility 
to take place smoothly. Even if every manager, minister and Gosplanner suddenly 
became a convinced reformist, the task of translating the generalities of the 
Central Committee resolutions into decrees of the Council of Ministers, orders 
of “branch” ministries and finally operational plans of individual enterprises and 
ensuring their coordinated execution in accordance with a timetable which has 
also to be worked out would still truly baffle the imagination—particularly if it 
is remembered that under the va/ system some 30 percent of the countries’ enter- 
prises ran on “planned losses,” another 40 percent or so made less profit than 
planned, and prices laid down “from above” more often than not bore no relation 
either to the cost of production or to the “user value” of the product. One might 
in fact be inclined to say that Brezhnev, in announcing that the measures would 
be carried out “efficiently and swiftly,” was “taking the reformists for a ride.” 
On balance, however, this seems unlikely. After all, he is not an economist but a 
politician, and politicians, bourgeois as well as Communist, rarely present the 
unvarnished truth about governmental economic measures if this is likely to 
strengthen opposition. In this respect, the concentration of our “pessimists” on 
the disparity between promise and fulfillment in terms of reorganization is, per- 
haps, unfair. It is also to be condemned for a weightier reason-viz., for distracting 
observers’ attention from the conflict and disorder on the ideological or socio- 
psychological sector, where no promises have been given, only warnings issued 
which (so far as one can see) have not taken effect. 

Reports such as those quoted above on the obstruction of governmental 
measures through ignorance, ideological indifference or worse were, of course, 
as frequent under Khrushchev and Stalin; they are, in fact, a permanent feature 





13 See Kommunist, 1966, No. 18, pp. 59, 65 and 70—74. 
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of Communist literature in general, a perverted form of “criticism and self- 
criticism” in which no one except the Party Secretary General or the “collective 
leadership” (so long as it is collective) is safe from attack. What is new and 
unusual is that the expressions of dissatisfaction could easily be interpreted as 
being directed against the government itself and as coming from two almost 
opposite directions. There is, of course, a good deal of conformist treatment of 
the subject, typified by M. Parkhomov’s novel The Big Director, published in 
Nash sovremennik, a mildly progressive monthly. This is the Odyssey ofra go- 
ahead non-too-scrupulous manager who works his way through a maze of va/- 
made obstacles, and closes: “One has to study the resolutions deeply. Independ- 
ence, trust, khozraschet, profit-golden words |?! Even Kosygin, however, might 
have second thoughts about his wholesale condemnation of va/ planning on 
reading the passage in the report by V. Kadulin, director of the “Rostselmash” 
agricultural machinery works, where Ahozraschet is frustratedly spoken of as a 
kind genie capable of performing gigantic tasks if he is not kept half in, half out 
of the bottle.15 Or when he is informed of the reaction to the “golden words” on 
the Odessa waterfront, traditional center. of commercialism of varying shades of 
‚respectability, where dealers have been overheard congratulating one another 
on the fact that the search for profit, hitherto condemned as unworthy of a 
Soviet citizen, has been elevated to the status of an indispensable adjunct to 
Communist construction. Or when he comes across outbursts of resentment 
against authority in the call for “full Ahozraschet-from the workbench to the 
ministerial chair !’”18 l a 


So much for dissatisfaction among the “rightists,” or at least the “down-with- 
`” pal” group. Criticism from the opposite direction is more discreet. Va/ planning 
is not defended nor Ahozraschet attacked directly as methods of economic control; 
but cases are quoted of over-rationalism, utilitarianism, crass commercialism and 
rvachesivo, supposedly due to a hypertrophy of the “golden words” profit and 
khozraschet. The sum of such complaints is that over-enthusiastic inculcation of 
these values may have a very undesirable and lasting effect on an all-important 
sector of Communist construction-viz., the build-up of “socialist consciousness.” 


To hypothesize on “hidden developments”—in this case on the possibility that 
_ difficulties of a technical nature and dangers, real or alleged, on the ideological 
front may be exploited by opposing factions to the point where the question 
“how much reform?” or even “reform or no reform?” may be put up openly as 
a political issue—is always a tisky business. However, Brezhnev’s warnings to the 
Central Committee on the need for ideological vigilance, the stress he put on the 
need for the strictest Party discipline and his subsequent reticence on the reform 
as such, coupled with the above-mentioned “warning orders” of high function- 





14 Nash soyremennik, 1964, No, 3, p. 38. 

15 E.g., Kommunist, 1966, No. 18, p. 69. 

18 Viteraturnaya gazeta, 1967, No. 5, p. 10. 

17 See Literaturnaya gazeta, July 21, 1966, and 1967, No. 5; Sovetskaya Rossiya, January 6, 1967. 
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aries of agitprop to propagandists and ideolcgists, lend such hypotheses some 
solid support. 


That political issues were implied in the Central Committee’s resolutions is 
clear to anyone who has followed closely the arguments and counterarguments 
in the disputes between reformists and antireformists under Khrushchev, which 
over here were mistakenly taken as a mere tussle between theoreticians on the 
merits and demerits of a full-scale application o7 methods of mathematical econom- 
ics to nationwide planning and the formal conformity or non-conformity of 
such methods with posits of Marxist economic theory such as the Labor Theory 
of Value. These arguments and counterarguments have been examined in pub- 
lications of the Institute for the Study of the USSR on several occasions, in- 
cluding two contributions by the present writer.18 Here we shall repeat only the 
salient points bearing directly upon the refcrm—viz., the condemnation of val 
planning by the extreme reformists, led by the late Academician V. Nemchinov, 
and the criticisms put forth by the defenders of va/. This rigidly centralized system 
of planning extending down to individual enterprises or groups of enterprises, 
developed under Stalin and taken over, substantially unchanged, by the Khru- 
shchev administration, could, according to the Nemchinovites, at most be 
usefully employed in the initial stages of the build-up of socialist production 
forces. Once the basic units of production have been constructed, other methods 
must be devised to ensure intensive exploitation and unimpeded growth. The 
system still in use in the sixties had already become an anachronism in the fifties. 
Information on enterprises’ requirements could not reach the planning authorities 
in time, and jn any case was of such complexity that it could not be effectively 
handled. No amount of computer “hardware,” no increases in salaries or pre- 
miums, no decentralization of administrative authority such as that introduced 
under Khrushchev, no strictures on failures to fulfill orders, could cure the 
trouble. Continual changes in directives which enterprises could not possibly 
follow, “arbitrary conduct” and “voluntarism” from above, subterfuges from 
below, ending in inefficiency and havoc, were unavoidable so long as there was no 
genuine trading between enterprises and proper commercial relations at all 
levels, from “central organizations” placing orders on Gosplan’s behalf,1% or 
even, as some of Nemchinov’s more extreme followers proposed, from Gosplan 
itself downward.?° This system, called “full-blooded” or commercial Ahozraschet 
to distinguish it from the mere book-keeping or accounting kbozraschet already in 
force under Stalin, the reformists proposed tc control in the interests of socialist 
construction with the help of “economic levers” backed by the most modern 
methods of mathematical economics and computers (which, according to them, 
were available). They promised, in effect, to return to the Party the control over 





18 B.g., Vladimir G. Treml, “Revival of Soviet Eccnomics and the New Generation of Soviet 
Economists,” Studies on the Soviel Union, New Series, Vol V, No. 2, 1965, and C. Olgin, “Cybernetics 
and the Political Economy of Communism,” Bulletin, 1966, No. 10. 

19 See V. S. Nemchinov’s article in Kommunist, 1964, Mo. 5, esp. p. 77 (cited in Olgin, “Cybernetics 
and the Political Economy of Communism,” p. 12). 

20 See the discussion of Nemchinov’s article in Kommenist, 1964, No. 15. 
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the Soviet economy which had slipped out of Gosplan’s hands and, further, to do 
this without prejudice to any party by making the interests of producers, in- 
dividually and in groups, coincide with those of Soviet society as a whole, which 
by definition were those of the Party.” 


Their opponents remained stolidly ‘unconvinced. Right up to the intro- 
duction of the reform, they threw doubts in public on the validity of the reform- 
ists’ arguments, maintaining that the proposals offended not only Marxist eco- 
nomic theory by the introduction of marginalistic techniques but also the very 
spirit of Marxism-Leninism by making the plan of Communist construction—the 
essence of Marxist-Leninist ideology—subservient to the findings of econometrics 
and, in the end, to the elemental forces of the economy. At least one of Nem- 
chinov’s opponents accused him openly of favoring the development of “ele- 
mental commercialism” under cover of promoting injtiative-in other words, 
of advocating a return to NEP, only stopping short of throwing into his face 
the deadly accusation of “revisionism.”*? ` 


Such individual attacks were rare, it is true. To most antireformists, however, 
the adoption of the proposals clearly meant the end of a planned advance toward 
Communism and with it the advance toward Communism as such, and they did 
not rely solely on quotations from the “classics” to establish their case. Very 
cogent arguments were produced to show the insufficiencies of econometrics and 
computer techniques in solving problems of the economy. More pointedly and 
at a more theoretical level, doubts were expressed on the feasibility of regulating 
a quasi-free market in the interests of socialism by methods evolved in regulating 
a genuinely free market in the interests of capitalism. As to the use of modern 
mathematical methods and computer techniques, they argued that these could be 

‚put at the service of ideologically conditioned ‘directive planning in solving 
specific problems of optimization, etc., once the utopian ideas—or worse-of the 
reformists had been abandoned.* By the middle of 1964, the state of the undecided 
battle might be summed up-as follows. The Nemchinovites had proved conclu- 
sively that major improvements demanded the virtual elimination of va/ planning 
and the establishment of a “socialist market economy.” Their opponents had 
failed to prove the viability of va/ planning, but bad sugceeded in demonstrating 
the ideological unsoundness of the reformists’ proposals and effectively questioned 
their ability to control a market economy in the interests of Communist con- 
struction. i 


The plenary sessions of the Central Committee in 1965 put an end to theoret- 
ical disputes in public, but did nothing to end the division. On the contrary, it 
seems that both sides decided to develop their ideas to the end in terms of 
political economy, and were allowed:to do so in publications destined for a 





21 Ekonomisty i malemalıki za kruglym stolom (see below), p. 79. 

21 See the discussion of Nemchinov’s article in Kommunist, 1964, No. 15. 

23 Ibid. See also the reformist Novozhilov’s and antireformist Boyarsky’s contributions (also In- 
troduction, p. 14) in Ekomomisty i matematiki za kruglym stolom (Economists and Mathematicians in a 
Round Table Discussion), Moscow, 1965. 
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limited audience. Typical of the extreme reformists is a symposium on questions 
of political economy published in an edition of six hundred copies by Novo- 
sibirsk University, a known center of ‘“Nemchinovism,” as part of its series of 
economic research studies under the general editorship of A. G. Aganbegyan.?4 
On the antireformist side, we may cite Central Committee member Aleksei 
M. Rumyantsev’s work on the economic laws of Communist construction, 
published in an edition of 6,500 copies.25 Both books appeared in 1965. Anti- 
reformism, however, found its strongest expression even later, in 1966, in a 
roundabout but most effective way in the postscript to the Russian translation 
of a book by Polish economist Bronislaw Minc (“restricted to use in scientific 
libraries”).®¢ In all three cases, the authors come to grips with the central problem 
of Marxist political economy—the “relations of production,” i.e., the ownership 
of the means of production. On reading the relevant passages, particularly in 
A. S. Kudryavtsev’s postscript to Minc’s work and in P. Oldak’s contribution 
to the Novosibirsk symposium, it becomes quite obvious that what is at stake is 
the principle of undifferentiated ownership of the means of production, which 
expressly forbids the granting to collectives cf any special rights to the means of 
production they operate or to the product. The Nemchinovites openly advocate 
the recognition of such specific rights, which the collective is to share with the 
state as the representative of society, and in one instance go so far as to say that 
the management should be elected by the collective to protect its interests from 
unlawful encroachments by the state.” Kudryavtsev, for his part, attacks Minc 
for equivocating on the “undifferentiated ownership” principle, and invokes 
Lenin’s absolute veto on specific rights for collectives, fortifying his arguments 
with a reference to a 1957 issue of Pravda in which Molotov as well as Khrushchev - 
had spoken on the subject. 


“Val” Planning from Marx to Khrushchev 


Marxists maintain, and probably rightly, that disputes among economists 
on fundamentals of economic theory are mere outward manifestations of conflicts 
in the interests of important social groups or classes struggling for power. A brief 
examination of the evolution of Communist theory on the planning and govern- 
ment of a socialist economy will show that this maxim applies with full force to 
modern Communism (perhaps also to its “‘utopian” predecessors), from its 
Marxist foundations to the present day. 


It is commonly assumed that the methods of planning, governing and con- 
trolling the economy that were in force under Khrushchev, i.e., val, were developed 





24V, E. Shlyapentokh (ed.) Nekotorye problemy politizbeskoi ekonomii (Some Problems of political 
Economy), Novosibirsk, 1965 (see esp. pP. 111-14). 

36 A, M. Rumyantsev, O kazegoriyakb i zakonakh kommunizma (On the Categories and Laws of Com- 
munism), Moscow, 1965 (see esp. pp. 133—34). 

26 Bronislaw Minc, Politicheskaya ekonomiya woistalizma (The Political Economy of Socialism), trans 
from the Polish, 2nd ed., Moscow, 1965, Postscript (by ed. A. S. Kudryavtsev), p. 550. 

37 Shlyapentokh, op. eız., pp. 112—13. 
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under Stalin pragmatically, primarily in order to squeeze out of Soviet agri- 
culture the resources necessary for rapid industrialization, and that they thus are 
a counterpart to the initial period of accumulation in classical capitalism. They 
were subsequently retained-so most Western economists hold-in order to keep 
the production of consumer goods to a minimum and maintain an abnormally 
high level of investment in the means of production of the means of production, 
so ensuring an abnormally high rate of growth of the national economy. “Op- 
timum growth” was their sole justification, and once it had been proved that such 
methods actually hindered “optimum growth” they could be dropped without 
any questions being asked. Marx’s economic theories are in this connection held 
to be largely irrelevant; they are simply doctrinal incrustations, post-facto ideolog- 
ical justifications for pragmatic action by totalitarian authority, which only a few 
“dogmatists” hold on to because they have been taught to think in “Marxist 
categories.” It is an historical fact, however, and a significant one, that the elements 
of val planning, alongside the principle of the “undivided ownership of the means 
of production,” were formulated by the Founding Fathers as rules to be followed 
by Communist parties, after seizure of power, in order to prevent the resurgence 
of capitalism and with it of “bourgeois” political power. And it is further signif- 
icant that they were first formulated in a political tract specifically directed 
against a rival form of socialism—namely, syndicalism or anarcho-syndicalism 
propounding the communal ownership of the means of production by “collectives 
of operatives.” Such “producers? communes” exercising quasi-owner rights 
over the means of production would, according to the Founding Fathers, inevi- 
tably start trading with each other and equally inevitably collapse, giving way to 
capitalism and counterrevolution. No amount of administrative strictures, no 
amount of moral suasion, could stop the process.?8 - 


Marx’s “integral socialism,” therefore, justifies not only the establishment 
of absolute political power by a party of professional revolutionaries and its 
retention until all possibilities of a resurgence of capitalism have been eliminated, 
but also the extension of this power to the control of economics. In political 
economy, this means that the Party claims, on the prophets’ authority, sovereign 
“natural” rights of ownership over a country’s economy, and denies any such 
“natural” rights of ownership to groups and individuals, including the right of 
the individual to sell his labor to the highest bidder. This seems to have attracted 
the autocratic Lenin and to have suited most of his band of professional revolu- 
tionaries, who adopted it as their “platform.” It suited even better their succes- 
sors—the “apparatus” created by Stalin, to whom it promised an ever-increasing 
number of lucrative posts as the economy expanded. Yet, within the first ten 
years of Bolshevik rule, “integral socialism” was challenged—and challenged 
from within the Party. In the early days of revolution, the challenge came from 
the left-from the “anarcho-syndicalist” elements grouped in the “labor oppo- 
sition,” who demanded retention of factory administration by the workers (who 





, 38 Friedrich Engels, Herrn Engen Dhbring’s Umwalzung der Wissenschaft, 2nd ed., Hottingen—Zurich, 
1886, pp. 299—300. 
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had seized factory control under the cover of Lenin’s demagogic slogans) and 
groomed the trade unions for an important role.2® Some five years later, the 
challenge ‘came from the right-from a “right-wing opposition” advocating the 
retention of a mixed economy for years to come with the socialized sector itself 
operating on a quasi-capitalist basis as a permanent feature of the advance toward 
Communism (“on the rails of NEP to Communism”).5° The answer of the pro- 
fessional revolutionaries to the first was the Kronshtadt massacre, ordered by 
Lenin in person. The answer to the second was Stalin’s abolition of NEP, the 
enforced collectivization and industrialization and the purges, in all of which he 
had the support of the “apparatus.” It should be noted that va/ planning had 
already been instituted in 1918 to put an end to workers’ administration, that 
the restitution of owners’ tights was one of the main demands of the leaders 
of Kronshtadt, and that Lenin, by ending va/ planning with his New Economic : 
Policy, made it quite clear that the Party was executing a temporary retreat from 
integral socialism and not abandoning it as the one. and only true way to Com- 
munism. Indeed, Marx’s integral socialism, or the “one-and-undivided-owner 
economy,” means the establishment of val planning; for it is the first, corollary 
to Marx’s basic rules on the exploitation of the “socialized means of production” 
that the ‘product, as it passes from the producers of the raw materials to the 
makers of the finished article, does not change owners but. remains fully the 
property of the undifferentiated owner, the “associated producer” or the “collec- 
tive worker” (a term coined by Marx to include all the members of society engaged 
‘in “socially necessary” work), or of the state acting on his behalf, with the Party 
“apparatus” keeping watch on the proceedings. There can therefore be. no 
question of real commercial transactions, no commercial profits, no commercial 
competition, no prices reflecting ‘ ‘subjective” scarcities resulting from customers’ 
preferences or even “objective” scarcities of natural resources. In theory, prices 
express the amount of “socially necessary” work, both “live” (labor) and “dead” 
(machinery), put into the product as it passes from raw material to finished 
article. (In passing, it may be noted that the criterion of ‘ “necessity” j is left with 
the Party.) In practice, as we know, they are manipulated in order to justify the 
flow of funds into channels desired by the Party, and in the first place to extract 
the moneys-paid out in salaries and wages. This situation is the antithesis of a 
market economy, and va/ planning is its expression. It is, of course, the most 
direct and obvious way to Communism-a state of society where differentiated 
ownership of the means of production is altogether eliminated and the ownership 
of consumer goods is as communal or public as possible. Whether it is the best 
of most rational way, and vn Communism is at all practicable, is another 
‚matter. 





3? See the article on “Labor Opposition” in Bolshaya Darko Enisiklopedi tya (Large Soviet En- 
cyclopedja), 2nd ed., Vol. XXXV, Moscow, 1955, p. 430. 

3° An excellent account of the doctrine of Right-wing Communism is given in N. Valence, 
Doktrina pravogo kommunizma (The Doctrine of Right-Wing Communism), Munich, 1960, and of its 
repercussions and the political background in an article by T. Szamvely in Soviet Studies, Oxford, 1966, 
No. 3. : 
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That “integral socialism” is unthinkable without val planning requires no 
empirical proof. To those who have studied the problem of application, it is 
equally clear that.va/ planning is impracticable without 4 special Party system 
of control standing above both managers and state officials, supervising the 
„ activities of both in the interests of Communist construction (i.e., in order to 
prevent an upsurge of capitalism) and providing the semi-formal channels of 
communication which are necessary if the system is to have a modicum of 
elasticity. Here, therefore, we have a perfect example of ideological posits merging 
with the political, social and economic interests of a considerable portion of the 
Party—the socio-economic wing of the “apparatus” with all its ancillary services. 


To the Party leaders, “integral socialism” as such and va/ planning must, of 

course, appear as a source of power; at times, however, also as a doctrinal as well 

as practical handicap. For Marx, not content with saying that acceptance of his 

' “model” was the only guarantee against a resurgence of capitalism, or, as Marxists 

put it, the only means of “maintaining and strengthening socialist relations of 

production,” had also postulated that it would bring a development of the 
economy or of the “forces of production” unattainable under capitalism. 


Upon these twin posits orthodox Marxism tests, though since the seizure of 
power by various Communist parties, it has been resting on them more and more 
uneasily; for while it proved possible by the application of “administrative 
means” (i.e., staté monopoly and val planning, supported by the “apparatus”) to 
half-way satisfy the requirements of the first, all efforts to satisfy the second have 
so far failed signally. 


This contradiction has already given ideologists many a headache. It may be 
overlooked by the apparatchik, whose life interests are tied to control of the 
economy, but not by the political leaders, who have other means at their disposal 
to keep themselves in power, nor by the Party rank and file. Not is the first posit, 
even ideologically, comparable in importance with the second. For it is permissible 
to argue that Marx, in demanding the establishment of “integral socialism” as the 
first step in Communist construction, had overlooked the practical difficulties 
involved; whereas to admit that any “socialist relations,” whether communal, 

“cooperative or other, are inferior to capitalism in furthering the development of 
the “forces of production” is to give Marxism as a whole the coup de gräce, for 
Marxist socialism begins and ends with the dogma that only a release of the 
forces of production justifies proletarian revolutions and Communist dictatorships. 
It is therefore tempting for the political leaders, under pressure from the Party as 
well as non-Party “masses,” or even in search of popular support against political’ 
rivals, to nibble at “integral socialism” ideologically and, in practice, to compro- 
mise with the ideas of a market economy and the differentiated ownership of the 
means-of production. This is precisely what happened under NEP, and Stalin 
himself was a party to the proceedings. His return to full orthodoxy took a long, 
time, and came in fact too’ late to be effective. As stated, val planning was re- 
established after the denunciation of NEP, but compromises with market econ- 
omy principles continued before the war, were activated by wartime necessities, 
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and prompted Stalin’s economists after the war to propound unorthodox ideas. 
It was only then that Stalin—by that time, be it noted, as near to absolute power 
as any dictator ever was—produced his Economis Problems of Socialism in the USSR, 
in which the basic rules of “integral socialism,” including the main elements of 

val planning, are formulated in the best Stalin manner, succinctly, allowing no 
' misunderstanding, no equivocation.?! Adopted by the Nineteenth Party Congress, 
these rules formed the basis of Stalin’s road to Communism. It is, as stated, the 
road which guarantees the continuance of Communist power and, more partic- 
ularly, the privileges of the mass of apparatchiki. It is a very costly road, in terms 
of wastage of resources, and seems to become more and more costly as the 
“forces of production” develop. Moreover, it demands either a nearly one- 
hundred-percent indoctrination of the masses or such respect’ of authority that 
execution of Party orders becomes something like a categorical imperative. Stalin 
seems to have been very skeptical about the efforts of his agitprop in making a new 
Soviet man, but apparently was confident of being able to maintain and even 
strengthen respect for authority by the well-tried method of terror. His successors, 
mostly from fear, dismantled the Stalinist terror machine. It is possible that they, 
particularly Khrushchev, nursed the hope that indoctrination would start work- 
ing. Meanwhile, the process of nibbling at Stalin’s rules had started almost as 
soon as Stalin died. First there was Malenkov’s suggestion to increase the output 
of consumer goods: this was howled down, Khrushchev leading the howling. 
But already at the Twentieth Party Congress, with Malenkov out of the way, 
Mikoyan let it be known that in his opinion certain theses of Comrade Stalin’s 
might be the better for being reviewed in the light of Marxism-Leninism.?? 
They were, in fact, reviewed to such good purpose under Khrushchev that by 
the T'wenty-Second Party Congress there was little, if anything, of the original 
left. Stalin, faithfully following Marx, had demanded that monetary circulation 
and commercial transactions be liquidated; Khrushchev’s Twenty-First and 
Twenty-Second Party Congresses proposed to reach Communism by developing 
trade and financial operations of every kind. Stalin proposed to look after the 
factor of “material interest” mainly by means of investments in communal con- 
sumption funds; Khrushchev allowed, even encouraged, the rise of individual 
prosperity. Stalin maintained—his only addition to Marx’s original “model,” 
but a very realistic one-that with the advance to Communism the resistance of 
the mass enemy would increase, that strict ideological control of all economic 
activity was essential, and had his instrument of terror ready to hand; Khrushchev 
denounced this as anti-Marxist, proclaimed that in the USSR there were no 
classes, no class enemy, only paid agents of imperialism and criminals or lunatics 
obstructing Communism, and in his last years came on many occasions close to 
saying that ideological control of the economy was not strictly necessary since 





31 7, V. Stalin, Ekonomicheskiye problemy sotsiahzma y SSSR (The Economic Problems of Socialism 
in the USSR), Moscow, 1953. 

33 XX Sezd Kommnnisticheskoi partii Sovetskogo Soyıza, 14—25 fevralya 1956 goda. Stenografichesky 
otchet (The Twentieth Congress of the Communist Party o? the Soviet Union, February 14—25, 1956: 
Stenographic Report), Moscow, 1956, p. 32. 
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Soviet citizens were essentially rational, and rationality must lead to Communism. 
He did, in fact, a good deal to discredit the “integral” model and, ideologically 
as well as practically, to prepare the ground for removing its main prop, va/ 
planning. Indeed, he was on the point of performing the operation. 


pa 


Whether Khrushchey was consciously following in Bukharin’s footsteps, 
having become convinced that “integral socialism” had to be abandoned or at 
least postponed for years to come, or (which seems more likely) was a “reluctant 
revisionist” making piecemeal concessions to differentiated ownership or other 
market economy principles (which he tried on many occasions to withdraw) in 
order to keep himself in power and the wheels of the economy turning somehow 
or other, we shall probably never know. We are here, however, primarily in- 
terested, not in the ideological makeup of Khrushchev nor even in that of 
Brezhnev and Kosygin, important though such subjective factors ate, but in 
marshaling facts of a more “objective” kind on the antecedents of the reform in 
order to bring out the salient points which must be borne in mind when evaluating 
the incoming mass of information. 

One such fact, in relation to Khrushchev, is the uproar among the Communist 
parties of the Soviet bloc, most of them already heavily committed to the reform, 
following his unceremonious dismissal—an additional proof (if such be needed) 
that he was on the point of announcing its introduction in the USSR and also 
additional proof that the situation was really critical. j 

To the present writer, this is the most salient point of all. We are perhaps 
justified in drawing a parallel between the denunciation of va} planning by 
Khrushchev’s successors and Lenin’s introduction of NEP,33 both being an- 
nouncements that rescue operations allowing of no leisurely tactics and demanding 
absolute Party unity would be started immediately. To be rescued, then as now, 
were, first, the Soviet economy, which was choking under the effect of centralized 
planning, and, second, the Party’s control of the economic machine, which 
centralized planning could not secure. From the standpoint of the politically 
dominant section of the Party, the second of these objectives was (and is) at least 
as important as the first. The question whether the two could be pursued simul- 
taneously remained unsolved under Khrushchev and remains so to date. The 
experience of NEP was, on the whole, negative. 


Promise and Fulfillment 


Both Brezhnev and Kosygin spoke in confident tones as though they had 
in hand a well-thought-out plan for a complete replacement of va/ by other 
methods of planning and control (viz., “economic levers,” with enterprises placed 
on commercial Abozraschef) in accordance with something like a fixed timeable. 
For the existence of such a plan, there is no evidence whatever. This is the second 

33 See V, I. Lenin, Sochinewiya (Works), 4th ed., Vol. XXXII, Moscow, 1952, pp. 36, 73—74, 80 e? seq. 
(esp. 81—82), 159 ef seg. 
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salient point. Given the magnitude of the Soviet economic machine, the level of 
technical development in industry, the chaos characterizing the state of informa- 
tion on production requirements and of prices, and the misallocation of resources 
under the system of pal planning, such a plan could in fact hardly have 
been worked out even if the economists hed reached agreement on the basic 
method. No such agreement was reached up to the proclamation; moreover, the 
“reformists’”? proposals were not only preved contrary to the principles of 
Marxist-Leninist political economy but, as stated, showed signs of technical 
immaturity. The conflicts now taking place between the va/ system and khoz- 
raschet and the restrictive clauses to the deceatralization decrees must not there- 
fore be taken automatically as proof that the Party as such is sabotaging the 
measures officially put forward. It is even less fair to regard the reinstitution of 
the branch ministries as a sign that the administration is taking away with the 
left hand what it 1s offering with the right; for without this measure a denunciation 
of val planning would have resulted in immediate chaos. 


The Political Aspect 


So far, the reform has been handled by agitprop (presumably on orders from 
above) in the same manner as it was handled in the Central Committee—as a set 
of purely economic measures of reorganization devoid of political significance. 
As stated, there are signs that the ideologists have now been told to “explain” 
this significance; in other words, the reform must be “ideologically justified” and 
val planning condemned as ideologically incorrect as well as practically unservice- 
able. To do this effectively, however, is impossible without passing under critical 
review Marxist-Leninist “integral socialism” and the principle of the undivided 
ownership of the means of production, of which, as stated, va/ planning is the 
expression. In practical politics, this means a demand for a reduction in the 
autocratic power exercised over the economy by the economic wing of the Party 
“apparatus,” the prime beneficiary of va/ planning and an indispensable adjunct 
to its operation. The possibility is therefore not excluded that influential groups, 
mistakenly called “dogmatists” and “bureaucrats,” will begin (if they have not 
already begun) to exploit the organizational difficulties involved in the va- 
khozraschet conflict and the more irresponsible demands for quicker and fuller 
integration of Abozraschet, profit, etc., in their own interests. In other words, as 
things stand there is a distinct possibility of a split within the Party on how far 
one should go with the reform. This shoulc make us doubly wary of accepting 
at their face value reports both of successes and of failures, of “bureaucratic 
resistance” and of irresponsible demands for full economic freedom, because all 
of them may be “loaded” in preparation for a political showdown. This is the 
third salient point. Under the circumstances. moves on the “ideological front”— 
not only the attitudes of the leaders (we repeat that Brezhnev’s reticence is quite 
important) but even articles by minor ideologists on the political significance of 
the reform—must be taken into consideration when evaluating “factual” inform- 
ation. 
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The Ideological Foundation 


As regards the ideological foundation of the reform and the revision of the 
political economy of “integral socialism,” the information so far available is 
meager and somewhat contradictory, but a “line” is nevertheless beginning to 
take shape. Preliminary steps were already being taken under Khrushchev to 
“found,” i.e., justify, departures from Stalin’s road to Communism, viz., “integral 
socialism,” rather better than had been done in his Party Program. Lenin was 
used, or rather misused, intelligently to prove that economics must not always be 
subject to political considerations and that rationalizing the economy was the 
best way to reach Communism.** This line was interrupted immediately after 
Khrushchev’s departure,35 and since then its resumption has made only a slow 
and hesitant start. In the middle of 1966, Yegorychev, First Secretary of the 
Moscow City Party Committee, again used Lenin (the occasion-the traditional 
annual celebration of Lenin’s birthday in the Kremlin) to propound the near- 
Bukharin NEP thesis that Communism could be reached with the help of com- 
mercialism under Party supervision.?® Yegorychev, however, has disappeared 
from the political scene, and his successor, on the occasion of the next celebration, 
contented himself with an outright condemnation of “recidivism” among the 
champions of val planning without making any mention of NEP.?” With the 
approach of the fiftieth anniversary of the October revolution, these have also 
begun to hedge.°® NEP, it is true, is represented as a period of socialist construc- 
tion, but so is the period of Stalinism. 

In the two senior theoretical and ideological journals Kommunist and Voprosy 
filosofii, the question of the political meaning of the reform was virtually ignored 
until 1967. In April of this year, however, each published an article by minor 
ideologists directly bearing on the subject. In one, NEP is “rehabilitated” and 
reference made to the reform as a New Economic Policy at a higher level.3® In 
the other, the issue is taken even further.4° The reform is “historically situated” 
as the last of three periods of “normal socialist construction,” the first being 
the months following the seizure of power, when collectives administered the 
factories they had taken‘over, and the second being NEP, when collectives or 
managets were given “organizational rights” which under War Communism 
were concentrated in commissariats. War Communism and the period between 
Stalin’s collectivization and the present reform—i.e., the period of va/ planning and 
“integral socialism”—are represented as periods of over-centralization which the 
Communist regime was forced to introduce in order to solve urgent problems. 





M See leading article in Kommunist, 1962, No. 14. See also C. Olgin, “What is Soviet Ideology? 
IL Role and Effectiveness,” Bulletin, 1965, No. 7,and Christian Duevel, “Lenin’s ‘Rediscovered’ NEP- 
Quotation,” Daily Information Bulletin, Munich, November 22, 1965. 
35 Izvestia, May 17, 1965. - 
.°* Pravda, April 23, 1966. 
37 Thid. 
38 Thid., June 25, 1967. 
3% See I. Berkhin’s article in Kommunist, 1967, No. 4. 
4° See V. B. Frolov’s article in Voprosy filosofii, 1967, No. 3. 
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This is, of course, tantamount to a condemnation of the view of “integral social- 
ism” as the road to Communism. The next step would be the substitution in its 
place of some version of “communal socialism” as a cover for the managerial 
socialism which is the true political meaning of the reform if fully implemented. 


To say that this kind of socialism automatically leads to a restoration of 
capitalism and “bourgeois” rule is, in the writer’s opinion, to be as dogmatic as 
Marx—more so, perhaps, because the technical means of economic control now 
at the disposal of a totalitarian regime were undreamt of in Marx’s time and are 
certainly not limited to va/ planning. Managerial socialism is, in theory at any 
rate, perfectly possible. Before it becomes a reality in the Soviet bloc, however, 
many conditions will have to be satisfied. The first of them is the maintenance of 
unity within the Party—i.e., the willingness of the “apparatus” to surrender some 
of its powers and the equal willingness of managers not to press for ever greater 
effective rights of ownership, particularly as regards the disposal of profits. It is 
the present writer’s opinion that the future of the reform lies precisely here. If 
organic unity within the Party on the platform of managerial socialism is achieved, 
it might be a success. If not, it will be a failure. So far, the information available 
on the “reform in action” on the whole points to a lack of unity, but this should 
not be taken as proof that it will not be achieved; for failure in this respect would 
present the Party with the alternative: see managerial socialism convert itself 
into capitalism or institute Mao’s “cultural revolution.” 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


The Economy 


_A Comparison of Retail Prices in the USA, 
USSR and Western Europe 


The following survey lists the retail prices of 128 goods and services that were 
observed (for the most part personally) in New York, Moscow, London, Paris 
and Munich during April and May 1967. In each of the Western cities, prices 
were, wherever possible, noted in three different suburban supermarkets and a 
mean price calculated. In Moscow, the prices given are those observed in a state 
retail store. (In Moscow, state retail store prices appear to be uniform. Prices on 
the urban kolkhoz market tend to be higher and the quality of meat, fruit and 
vegetables generally better.) Prices of items that were obviously “loss leaders” 
have not been included. Where trading stamps were issued, the discount has been 
` subtracted from the price. Container charges are excluded. 


The selection of goods and services for inclusion in the survey is wholly 
subjective. Since this compilation is intended primarily for those who may wish 
to compare Soviet with Western living standards, it is limited, in the main, to 
those items that were available in Moscow. Thus, it does not, for instance, include 
any of the frozen foods which appear to be the mainstay of many US and British 
households. Furthermore, it includes only those items which are remotely com- 

-parable; this meant that clothing ‘unfortunately had to be excluded. 


The prices of certain items could not be found in the time available, and these 
are marked with a dash as being “not available.” This should not, however, be 
taken to.mean that the good or service was non-existent. For example, an article in 
a Soviet literary journal referred to the existence of a diaper (nappy) service in Mos- 
cow,? but no one could be found who knew of this service or could say what it cost. 


Having lived in each of the cities listed, the author was able to make some sort 
of judgement on the foodstuffs on sale. However, with regard to some of the 
other items and services, it was necessary to ask permanent residents for in- 
formation, and,the answer varied considerably. For example, the author received 
so many varying estimates of the cost of an annual television and radio license in 
Paris and London that he was forced to conclude that some of his informants were 
not in the habit of paying such dues. Upon other items, such as the tablets marked 
“Contraceptin” in Moscow, it was not easy to arrive at a value judgement. 


The greatest shortcoming of any survey of this kind is the lack of com- 
parability of products. For a few Western products such as corn flakes, instant 


1 Literaturnaya gazeta, February 22, 1967, p. 12. 
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coffee and detergents, it was possible to find a common brand name, but for the 
most part the choice had to be based on the author’s experience and judgement. 
Some basic foodstuffs such as bread, milk, butter, margarine and cheese are com- 
parable, but there is a world of difference between, say, the beef, veal and lamb ; 
viewed in Paris and those seen in Munich or Moscow, which was not always 
reflected in the prices. Similarly, the fresh fruit and vegetables available in a 
Moscow state retail store would not be offered for sale in a New York super- 
market. Few who have driven a “Zaporozhets” would put it in the same class 
as a Volkswagen 1200, and so on.? 


Although they were collected within a few weeks, the food prices in the 
various cities were undoubtedly influenced by seasonal factors. Other external 
factors played a part; for instance, the prices of fresh fish in Paris were depressed 
in the aftermath of the “Torrey Canyon” disaster. j . 


Retail Prices of Goods and Services in Local Currencies 
(Except where otherwise noted, unit of measurement = 1 Kilogram) 


GRAIN PRODUCTS 


New York Moscow London Pars Munich 

E (Dollars) (Rubles) (Sterling) (Francs) (DM) 

Wheat Flour .......... eee cece ween eee 0.24 0.41 1s. 4d. 1.15 1.15 
White Bread (unwrapped) ............. 0.55 0.50 18.10d. 0,83 2.20 
Rye Bread (unwrapped) ............... 0.73 0.24 18.10d. 2.30 1.25 
Noodles scene nenne 0.70 0.52 2s. 7d. 2.50 4.20 
Polished Rice ..n...susseeresiossseeso 0.55 0.78 3s. 4d. ” 2,40 2.00 
Com Flakes ....22u2. hr 000 0.94 0,80 48. 3d. 11.23 5.64 


Oatmeal or Buckwheat .............005 0.44 0.18 1s.10d. 3.14 2.20 


MEAT AND POULTRY 


Beef (best available) .......0...0000005 1.87 2.00 11s. 9d, 18.00 18.00 
Véal ero ea 1.74 2,30 158, 5d. 24.00 7.70 
Roasting Pork. ........ cece cece cence 1.52 2.10 238. 2d. 16.80 7.50 
Stewing Mutton ..................04- 1.31 1.90 6s. 7d. — 12.00 
Lamb... E E E EE OEE 1.96 2.50 9s. 6d. 22.00 14.00 
Chicken.) s.ncaucsulscimeseegcelss ghacs 0.87 2.65 6s. 5d. 6.80 6.00 
GOOKEs ina Sc swe eee otc caren ewer 1.96 1.60 — ‚8,00 6.20 
Duckie wesc wen nn ease as 1.31 1.90 8s.10d. 10.00 5.50 
Turkey usa nennen 1.10 2.75 8s. 7d. 9.00 6.80 
Bacon (lean, sliced) ...............20-- 2.18 2.70 10s. 8d. 19.00 15.00 
Ham (best available) ................4- 3.30 3.70 | 178. 8d. 17.55 13.60 
Minced Beef or Hamburger ........... . 1,52 2.00 5s. 8d. 10.70 7.00 
Canned Corned Beef ..........-.....-- 1.52 1.50 lis. 9d. 9.12 8.10 
Canned Luncheon Meat ............665 1.10 2.85 88.10d. - 15.60 6.09 
Sausages (commonest variety) ......... 1.96 2.50 7s. 4d. 13.755 . 5.20 





© 2 The medium and small cars chosen for this survey were respectively: in New York, the Rambler 
and Volkswagen 1300 (export model), in Moscow, the Moskvich M 408 and Zaporozhets; in London, 
the Morris 1100 and Mini-Minor; in Paris, the Renault R 10 and R 4; and in Munich, the = Kadett 
and Volkswagen 1200. 
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FISH 


New York Moscow 
(Dollars) (Rubles) (Sterling) 
Fresh Salmon ........... cece cee eeee 1.96 7.60 20s.11d. 
Fresh: Herring: 2.22.00 1.65 1.55 4s. 5d. 
Bresh Col ur een 1.54 0.77 14s. 4d. 
Canned Salmon.........cccceeeeeeeaes 1.54 — 168. Od. 
Canned Herring ......... 00. cece cece es 1.21 2.92 9s. 2d. 
Canned Tuna ........ ccc cece cee e eens 1.80 3.20 12s. 6d. 
Canned Sardines 6... eee eee eee 1.98 4.80 12s, Od. 
4 SUGAR AND CONFECTIONERY 
White Sugar ...... 0... cece cece eee 0.27 1.04 1s. 6d. 
Plain Chocolate (100 Gram Bar) ........ 0.28 0.80 1s. Od. 
Boiled Sweets ............ cece eee eees 1.65 3.50 8s,10d. 
Vanilla Ice Cream... i... cece cece cece eee 1.05 2.00 3s. 9d. 
el FATS 
Butter’ morro serere e Ee EN E 1.85 3.30 6s. 3d. 
Vegetable Oil (1 Liter) ...............- 0.51 1.98 4s.11d. 
Margarine sinopsi cece cece eee eens ca 0.90 1.65 38. 8d. 
MILK AND MILK PRODUCTS 
Fresh Milk (1 Liter). ..... 222220220... 0.26 0.28 1s. 8d. 
Cream (1 Liter). 0.0... 0. cece e eee ee oe 1.20 1.10 5s. 8d. 
Yoghurt eins ee en 0.88 0.30 5s. 3d. 
Gouda-type Cheese .............0000 ee 1.87 3.20 6s. 7d. 
Cottage-type Cheese. .......osssssssers 1.36 1.92 55. 4d. 
Camembert-type Cheese ...........-05 2.97 — 12s. 3d 
3 EGGS 
Eggs (largest, 1 Dozen) .............-. 0.56 1.50 4s. Od. 
Eggs (cheapest, 1 Dozen) ............. 0.39 1.30 3s. Od. 
VEGETABLES 
, Potatoes (old) 2.0.2... cece cece e ences 0,15 0,10 11d. 
Çartots nee 0.33 0.12 1s. 1d. 
Cabbage: uns Since ch relic een 0.40 0,08 1s, 8d. 
ODIODS naar sete oa een Seceleiece 0.22 0.50 2s. 2d. 
Beetroot „.eceesaeeeeerer en en Sree 0,66 0.20 1s. 6d. 
Tomätoes. rone nannte 0.64 0.80 68. 3d. 
FRESH FRUIT 
Eating Apples .. ..ssessesseseseresse 0.29 1.50 38. 4d. 
Oranges: ne ae 0.29 1.40 2s.11d. 
Bananas: „22.4.0 en ee 0.33 1.10 2s.11d. 
Lemon (1 large) „2.2... cee e eee eee 0.05 0.25 5d. 
Grapefruit (1 large) ..............65- 6+ 0.15 — 10d. 
DRIED FRUIT 
Prunes sis ae tele a RN 0.92 2.00 58. 2d. 
Rasma users. 0.81 1.85 4s. 3d. 
Figg. san rennen 0.77 1.78 2s. 9d. 
PRESERVED FRUIT 
Canned Peaches ........ 2.0. eee eee eee 0.44 1.26 2s.11d. 
Canned Plums ..........:..0.222ee ee 0.59 1.17 3s. 1d. 
Strawberry Jam ...... 02. e eee eee eee 1.30 1.44 4s, 3d. 


‘CONDIMENTS 


New York Moscow London 

(Dollars) (Rubles) (Sterling) 
Salt io nee 0.24 0.10 1s. 1d, 
Pepper (50 Grams).........66 cesses oe 0.35 ` 0.40 Ís. 2d. 
Mustard (100 Grams) ..........020008- 0.08 . 0.16 1s. 8d. 
Vinegar (1 Liter) 0.2.2... ee seen 0.31 0.96 1s. 7d. 
Mayonnaise (100 Grams) .............- 0.17 - 0.18 9d. 

: TEA, COFFEE, COCOA? 
Tea (100 Grams) ........-....0-2008- 0.40 0.60 1s. 5d. 
Ground Coffee 2... cece cece eee eee 1.76 4.50 15s. 5d. 
Instant Coffee (50 Grams).... .......-. 0.60 — 2s. 2d. 
COCOA en sen en ra ne 1.70 9.10 9s. 2d. 
OTHER BEVERAGES 
Red Wine (1 Liter) ............ 0. ee 1.05 3.29 8s. Od. 
White Wine (1 Liter) ........c00.c eee 1.05 3,16 8s. Od 
Beer (1 Liter) onerati iaaea ; 0.47 0.74 3s. 2d. 
Cognac (i Liter) .... cece eee eee eee 10.77 12.24 628. 9d 
Gin, Vodka, etc. (1 Liter) ............. 5.24 6.14 44s. 6d 
Mineral Water (1 Liter). ............2... — 0.24 1s. 4d 
Apple Juice (1 Liter) ...........0 008. 0.23 0.54 5s. 1d. 
Cola (1 Liter) sareni isp eee eee eee ee 0.39 0.26 18. 7d 
TOBACCO 
Cigarettes (20) ..........06 F a er 0.40 0.14 4s. 6d. 
Pipe Tobacco (100 Grams) ............ 0.54 1.37 238, id. 
TOILET REQUISITES, ETC. 
Toilet Soap (1 small bar) .............. 0.10 0.14 11d. 
Soap Powder... „u..u uses eisen 0.67 — 4s. ód. 
Toothpaste (100 Grams) ,...........-- 0.49 0.25 3s. 5d. 
Scouring Powder ............-2.0000- 021° — 1s. 4d. 
Razor Blades (10) ......... eee eee eee 0.89 0,50 3s. 3d. 
Cotton Wool „2.222. cece eee cece eee 0.49 — 4s. 7d. 
Lavatory Paper (Lroll) .......-.....-. 0.13 0.26 10d. ° 
Oral Contraceptives (1 month’s supply). . 2.00 0.60 8s. Od. 
Lipstick aa. een, REESEN 1.00 1.20 8s. 6d: 
Aspirin (100 Tablets).............0000. “0,59 0.64 © 1s. Od. 
Nail Varnish (44 Fluid Ounce) ......... 1.00 0.40 9s. Od. 
TRANSPORT. 

Medium Car (no extras) .....creecneen 1,839.00 4,511.25 £625. Os. Od. 
Small Car (no extras) ......-...-..00 ` 1,650.00 2,220.00 £478. Os. Od. 
Annual Insurance of Medium Car ...... 139.20 — £35. Os. Od. 
Annual Insurance of Small Car ......... 125.20 _ — £28. Os. Od. 
Annual Road Tax for Medium Car ..... 25.00 — £17.10s. Od. 
Annual Road Tax for Small Car ........ 12.00 — £17.10s. Od. 
High-Octane Gasoline (1 Liter) ........ 0.09 0.11 1s. 4d. 
Normal Gasoline (1 Liter) ............. 0.08 0.07 1s. 3d. 
Car Wash. an ei To ee ee sie tals 1.00 — Ts. 6d. 
Puncture Repair (no wheel change) ..... 1.00 — 7s. 6d. 
One Month’s Garaging .............-. 25.00 — 80s. Od. 
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8,179.00 
6,611.00 
1,005.00 

820.00 


TRANSPORT (Continued) . 


New York Moscow Loadon Pans Munich 
x (Dollars) (Rubies) (Sterling) (Francs) (DA) 
Taxi Fare for 2 Miles (3 Kilometers) .... 1.00 ` 0.30 4s. 6d. 3.20 3.00 
Bus Fare for 2 Miles (3 Kilometers) ’.... 0.20 0.05 8d. 0.28 0.50 
Subway Fare for 2 Miles (3 Kilometers) . . 0.20 « 0.05 ° 8d. 0.37 — 
First-Class Train Fare (100 Kilometers) .. 3.75 5.90 328. 8d. 11.50 13.20 
Air Fare, Coach (300 Kilometers) ...... 16,12 4.97 100s. Od. 127.00 142.00 
: MISCELLANEOUS 
Nylon Stockings (1 Pair) .............. 0.59 3.30 2s.11d. 1.50 2.95 
Electric Light Bulb (100 Watts) ........ 0.35 0.30 2s. Od. 1.70 1.45 
Morning Paper 2.2.20... 0c cece ee eee 0.10 0.03 6d. 0.30 0.40 
Suburban Movies (best seat) ........... 1.50 0.50 ` 7s. 6d. 4.00 3.50 
HOUSING AND SERVICES 

Monthly Rent of Apartment 
(1 Square Meter) .... 2... eo eee eae 1.50 0.18 13s. Od. | 10.50 5.00 
Electricity (1 Kilowatt-hour) .......... 0.03 0.04 2d. 0.39 0.11 
. Gas (100 Cubic Meters) ............005 .— 2.00 11s. 6d. 35.00 28.00 
Fuel Oil (100 Liters) ..............0... 3.70 3.48 35s. 2d. 17.00 11.80 
Monthly Telephone Rent* ............. 6.00 1.38 23s. Od. 28.50 18.00 
Coin-operated Local Call ....... ...... 0.10 0.02 .6d. 0.50 0.20 
Annual Television and Radio License ... none — ` 100s. Od. 130.00 84.00 
Diaper Service (1 Month)** ........... 15.00 ~ — 60s. Od. 95.00 48.00 
Internal Letter Post ........ ee eee eens 0.05 0.04 4d. 0.30 0.30 
Laundering of Shirt ..........c.ceeeee 0.25 0.22 2s, 1d. 1.40 1.20 
Launderette (1 Hour, machine full) ..... 0.30 — 2s. Od. 12.00 8.00 
Dry Cleaning of Man’s Overcoat ....... 1.25 2.75 9s. 6d. 9.00 11.00 
Baby Sitter (1 Hour, excluding fare)..... 1.00 0.75 / 4s. 6d. 4.00 3.50 
Cleaning Woman (1 Hour) ............ 1.75 — 5s. Od. 5.00 4.00 
Men’s Haircut .........0 ese ee eee eee 2.00 0.19 > 5s. Od. 4.20 3.00 
Women’s Hait Shampoo and Set........ 5.00 — 10s, 6d. 12.00 6.00 
Women’s Manicure ..... Savvis dense ss 2.00 0.38 6s. Od. 8.00 4.00 


` — No data available i 
* New York charge includes 75 local calls 
** No nappies supplied in Loadon . 


In the following table, these prices have been converted to US dollars at 
roughly the prevailing official rates of exchange; i.e., one US dollar has been 
taken as the equivalent of 90 kopeks, 7s. 144d., 5.00 French francs and 4.00 marks. 


Retail Prices of Goods and Services Converted to US Dollars 
(Exetpt where otherwise noted, anst of measurement = 1 Kilogram) 


GRAIN PRODUCTS 


: ` New York Moscow Londoa Pans Munich 
Wheat Flour .......000cccceeceeeeenes 0.24 0.46 0.19 0.23 0.29 
White Bread (unwrapped) ............. "0,55 0.56 0.26 0.17 0.55 
Rye Bread (unwrapped) ...........-605 0.73 0.27 - 0.26 0.46 0.31 
Noodles. ni era 0.70 0.58 . 0.36 0.50 105 
Polished Rice ......---sraseeneeenenen 0.55 0.87 0.47 0.48 050 
Corn Flakes ............- Ian 0.94 0.89 0.60 2.25 1.41 
Oatmeal or Buckwheat .........-...... 0.44 : 0.20 0.26 0.63 0.55 
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MEAT AND POULTRY 


New York Moscow 
Beef (best available) ..........0.eeeeee 1.87 2.22 
DU RR EEE NET TEET 1.74 2.56 
Roasting Pork... ..... cece eee e eee 1.52 2.33 
Stewing Mutton ........-...esee eee 1.31 2.11 
Lamb... euan aana a 1.96 2.78 
Chicken sauer meine 0.87 2,94 
GO near 1.96 1.78 
Dick: nasse nee 1.31 2.11 
Turkey une sen en 1.10 3.06 
Bacon (lean, sliced) ...... 222-000 ee eee 2.18 3.00 
Ham (best available) ..............0... 3.30 4.11 
Minced Beef or Hamburger ........... 1.52 2.22 
Canned Corned Beef 2.2.0.0... cc eee 1.52 1.67 
Canned Luncheon Meat ..............- 1.10 3.17 
Sausages (commonest variety) ........- 1.96 2.78 

- FISH 
Fresh Salmon ......0ceccceseeeceeeens 1.96 8.44 
Fresh Herring ...........0-cee ee eeeee 1.65 1.72 
Fresh Cod nn. aviv nace {hee aes 1.54 0.86 
Canned Salmon....... sc cece eee e eee 1.54 — 
Canned Herring ....... cece eee eens 1.21 3.24 
Canned Tuna ............000. ARE 1.80 3.56 
Canned Serdines ........ cece ee seen A 1.98 5.33 
SUGAR AND CONFECTIONERY 
White Sugar oo... ieee cee cence eens 0.27 1.16 
Plain Chocolate (100 Gram Bar) ..}.... 0.28 0.89 
Botled Sweets ...... 0.2... cece eee eens 1.65 3.89 
Vanilla Ice Cream... . 2... ..e cece ee eee 1.05 2.22 
FATS 
Butter augen ee 1.85 3.67 
Vegetable Oil (1 Liter) .............0.. 051 2.20 
Margarine ...cccessccecsccccveccvnves 0.90 1.83 
MILK AND MILK PRODUCTS 

Fresh Milk (1 Liter).......... 0.02 eee 0.26 0.31 
Cream (1 Liter)... 20... cece eee eee 1.20 1.22, 
Yoghurt 2. csc een 0.88 0.33 
Gouda-type Cheese ............ else 1.87 3.56 
Cottage-type Cheese.............005 ae 1.36 2.13 
Camembert-type Cheese ............0.- 2.97 — 

EGGS 
Eggs (largest, 1 Dozen) ...........0005 0.56, 1.67 
Eggs (cheapest, 1 Dozen) ............. 0.39 1.44 

VEGETABLES 

Potatoes (old) .......... ccc eee ee ee eee 0.15 0.11 
COTO ee vine Sates 0.33 0.15 
Cabbage. 2. een 0.40 0.09 
ONIONS nennen aes 0.22 0.56 
Beetroot! soriman nE he cosas chee ee ene 0.66 0.22 
Tomatoek. wis aid he Oe os Siew bases sea ae 0.64 0.89 


FRESH FRUIT 


New York Moscow 
Eating Apples ............ cee eee eee 0.29 1.67 
Orages 2. cate ested Med are aise 0,29 1.56 
Baraca. 0.55 sre enge 0.33 =. 1.22 
Lemon (1 large) 2... . cece eee eee eee 0.05 0.28 
Grapefruit (1 large) ............. 002 0.15 — 
DRIED FRUIT 
PRINS r a rer Pad 0.92 2.22 
Raising peach orud ea ore ents 0.81 2.06 
Pigs (ited aa ERSTE U METE 0,77 1.98 
PRESERVED FRUIT 
Canned Peaches ............. 0c eee eee 0.44 1.40 
Canned Plums ............-seee eee ees 0.59 1.30 
Strawberry Jam .......... 2 cee cece eee 1.30 1.60 
CONDIMENTS 

Salty niao rni a a eA aelncon 0.24 0.11 
Pepper (50 Grams)........... fee eeeees 0.35 0.44 
Mustard (100 Grams) ............-00.. 0.08 0.18 
Vinegar (1 Liter) 2.2... ce cece eee 0.31 ' 1.07 
Mayonnaise (100 Grams) .............. 0.17 0.20 
TEA, COFFEE, COCOA 

Tea (100 Grams) „2.22.2000 cece eee ees 0.40 0.67 
Ground Coffee 2.0... 2. cee cece cece ees “1.76 5.00 
Instant Coffee (50 Grams).............- 0.60 — 
Cocoa en ner enter. einen 1.70 10.11 

OTHER BEVERAGES 
Red Wine (1 Liter) 2.0... . cece eee 1.05 3.64 
White Wine (1 Liter) 0... cece ee eee 1.05 3.51 
Beet: (1 Later) ic. anne 0.47 0.82 
Cognac (1 Liter) ......ccceceeeceeeees 10.77 13.60 
Gin, Vodka, etc. (1 Liter). ........ 0.00. 5.24 6.82 
Mineral Water (1 Liter)............008. — 0.27 
Apple Juice (1 Liter) 2.0... cece ee eee 0.23 0.60 
Cola (1 Liter) 2... cece seras eee ees 0,39 0.29 
TOBACCO 
Cigarettes (20)... ccc cece een eee 0.40 0.16 
Pipe Tobacco (100 Grams) ..........-+- 0.54 1.52 
TOILET REQUISITES, ETC. 

Toilet Soap (1 small bar) .... ......00s 0.10 0.16 
Soap Powder. ssor esr ccc cece cere eecees 0.67 — 
Toothpaste (100 Grams) ...........06- 0.49 . 0.28 
Scouring Powder .....creereeersen oe 0.21 — 
Razor Blades (10) ....... cece ee evenness 0.89 0.55 
Cotton Wool 2.2... cee eee ee sser ceo 0.49 — 
Lavatory Paper (1 roll) .........4. gs 0.13 0.29 


TOILET REQUISITES, ETC. (Continued) 


New York i Moscow 


Oral Contraceptives (1 month’s supply). . 2.00 0.67 
| Lipstick sister at desis uted oberer 1.00 1.33 
Aspirin (100 Tablets)..... ... ZONEN: 0.59 0.71 
Nail Varnish (4% Fluid Ounce) ......... 1.00 0.44 
TRANSPORT 
Medium Car (no extras) .. 2.2222... . ` 1,839.00 5,012.50 
_ Small Car (no extras) ...........000 00 1,650.00 2,466.60 
Annual Insurance of Medium Car ..... Be 139.20 — 
Annual Insurance of Small Car ...3..... 125.20 — 
Annual Road Tex for Medium Car ..... 25.00 — 
Annual Road Tax for Small Car ........ » 12.00 — 
Hıgh-Octane Gasoline (1 Liter) ........ i 0.09 0.12 
Normal Gasoline (1 Liter) ............. 0.08 0.08 
Car Wash: iaire vic tiie store sein, en 1.00 — 
Puncture Repair (no wheel change) ..... 1.00 (a 
One Month’s Garaging ... ........... 25.00 — 
Taxi Fare for 2 Miles (3 Kilometers) . .. 1.00 0.33 
Bus Fare for 2 Miles (3 Kilometers) .... 0.20 ‚0.06 
Subway Fare for 2 Miles (3 Kilometers).. ’ 0,20 0,06 
First-Class Train Fare (100 Kilometers) .. 3.75 6.56 
Air Fare, Coach (300 Kilometers) ...... 16.12 5,52 
i MISCELLANEOUS 
Nylon Stockings (1 Pair) ............. 0.59 3.67 
Electric Light Bulb (100 Watts) .... ... 0.35 0.33 
Morning Paper ...........2.. cue nee 0.10 0.03 
Suburban Movies (best seat) ........... 1.50 0.56 
' HOUSING AND SERVICES 
Monthly Rent of Apartment 
- (1 Square Meter) ..............000. = 1.50 0.20 
Electricity (1 Kilowatt-hour) §........ ae 0.03 0.04 
Gas (100 Cubic Meters) ............... — 2.22 
Fuel Od (100 Liters) ...........2... 06 3.70 3.85 
« Monthly Telephone Rent* ............ 6.00 1.53 
Cotn-operated Local Call ............. š 0.10 0.02 
Annual Television and Radio License ~.. - none — 
Diaper Service (1 Month)** . ..... ... i 15.00 — 
Internal Letter Post ..:.......... tame yo 0.05 0.04 
Laundering of Shirt ........ oe 0.25, 0.24 
Launderette (1 Hour, machine full) ..... 0.30 — 
Dry Cleaning of Man’s Overcoat ....... 1.25 3.06 
Baby Sitter (1 Hour, excluding fare)..... ; 1.00 — 
Cleaning Woman (1 Hour) .... . ..... 1.75 — 
Men’s Haircut ....... weet ene e cee ees “oau 200. 0.21 
Women’s Hair Shampoo and Set........ * 500 — 
Women’s Manicure ...........00000- ese 2.00 0.42 
— No data available 


* New York charge includes 75 local calls 
** No nappies supplied in London 
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London 
1.12 
1.19 
0.14 
1.26 


1,635.80 
1,322.20 
201.00 
164.00 
15.84 
10.56 
0.21 
0.19 
2.40 
1.30 
17.40 
0.64 
0.06 
0.07 
2.30 
25.40 


In the following table, these prices are expressed in terms of the working 
time which the average industrial worker of the respective country must put in to 
purchase the item. For this purpose, thé average earnings net of income tax for 
male and female industrial workers as at mid-1966 have been used. The figures 
for the Western countries, were derived from the gross earnings listed in United 
Nations statistics and from income tax rates obtained from authoritative sources. 
. For Soviet earnings, the figures given by the Central Statistical Authority have 
been used and the tax rates drawn from an economic encyclopedia. In all cases, 
the rates of tax used were those applicable to'a worker with a wife and two 
children under sixteen years of age. 


Retail Prices of Goods and Services Expressed in Terms of Minutes of Working Time 
' , (Except where otherwise noted, unit of measurement = 1 Kilogram) 


GRAIN PRODUCTS 


. New York Moscow London ` Pans Munich 
Wheat Flour... 22222 cece eee e ce ceeee 6 46 10 22 16 
White Bread (unwiapped) ............. 13. 56 , 13 16 31 
Rye Bread (unwrapped) ...........0.6. 17, 27. 13 43 17 
Noodles: 2.3... series an ` 17 ~ 58 - 18 47 59 
Polished Rice .... 1.2.0.0 ceeaeee csee 13 "87 24 45 28 
Corn Flakes .........cccecccccecccces 22 89 30 210 79 
Oatmeal or Buckwheat ..............0. 11 20 13 59 31 


Beef (best available) o...n, oonan 45 222 83 337 252 
Veal aeriene arine? EAEE AREE 42 256 ' 108 449 108 
Roasting Pork... oas.. 0 .ceeee ee nenn 36 233 162 314 106 
Stewing Mutton ............0ceeeeees 31 211 46 = 169 
Tamb OTE E E E E 47 ` 278 67 411 197 
Chicken. unse nee 21 294 45 127 84 
GOO een ae as een 47 178 = 150 87 
Draclesc avant nae N 31 211 62 187 78 
Turkey. arsch ee ee "226. + 306 60 168 96 
Bacon (lean, sliced) .. ....... EEE. 52 300 75 355 211 
Ham (best available)... .. 0.20... 0 eee 79 411 124 328 191 
Minced Beef or Hamburger ........... 36 - 222 40 - 200 98 
Canned Corned Beef ...........0000005 36 167 83 170 114 
Canned Luncheon Meat ..........-..4- 26 317 62 292 85 
Sausages (commonest variety) ......... 47 278 52 257 73 
FISH 
Fresh Salmon . ... 1... cece cece ee eee -47 844 147 239 37 
Fresh Herring '.......00cccceee eee vee 39 172 31 65 21 
‚Fresh Cod ....... RENNEN: = -37 86 101 159 49 
Canned Salmon..........00ececeeee eee 37 112 381 191 
Canned Herring ...°.... 0.0. cece ence ee 29 324 64 95 66 
Canned Tuna ......0.. cee eceee ee eeees 43 356 88 286 111 
Canned Sardines o...n nee cceeeeeees 47 533 84 206 197 


SUGAR AND CONFECTIONERY 


New York Moscow 


White Sugar... wessen ‘6 116 
Plain Chocolate (100 Grem Bar) ........ 7 89 
Boiled Sweets 2.0.0.0... cece eee eee 39 389 
Vanılla Ice Cream. .... eee eee e eee 25 222 
FATS 
Butter arrea ln. een 44 367 
Vegetable Oil (1 Liter) ......2.. 22.000. 12 220 
Margarine soccer ne en 22 183 
MILK AND MILK PRODUCTS 
Fresh Milk (1 Liter)....... 20. cece eee 6 31 
Cream (1 Liter)....... 0. ccc ecco neon 29 122 
Nophurt: fds dae Shae vasa ba ees ea eas 21 33 
Gouda-type Cheese .........0eee eee eee 45 356 
Cottage-type Cheese... 2... cece eee ees 33 213 
Camembert-type Cheese ........-..25.- 71 — 
EGGS 
Eggs (largest, 1 Dozen) ............... 13 167 
Eggs (cheapest, 1 Dozen) ............. , 9 144 
VEGETABLES 
Potatoes (old) ........... ee eee eee eens 4 11 
Carrots: een anne 8 15 
Cabbage? cent een 10 9 
ONIONS: wenn en 5 56 
Beetroot! ums eu anne 16 22 
TOMATOES sje tee ea 15 89 
FRESH FRUIT 
Eatıng Apples ....... EEE 7 167 
Oranges aan cain os weed S 7 156 
Banana... ra en 8 122 
Lemon (1 large) .. 0... eee ee eee eee 1 28 
Grapefruit (1 large) .2 oe... eee eee eee 4 — 
DRIED FRUIT 
Prunes er 22 222 
Ratwins. ,. aussen ale 19 206 
PIGS ih ee er an 18 198 
` PRESERVED FRUIT 
Canned Peaches ....... cece eee eee eee 1 : 140 
Canned Plums ......... ccc eee ee eens . 4 130 
Strawberry Jam .......... 20... e eee eee 31 160 
CONDIMENTS 
Salt in. seasick vile daca 6 11 
Pepper (50 Grams)...........000 22 eee 8 44 
Mustard (100 Grams) ................. 2 18 
Vinegar (1 Liter) ....... 02. 7 107 
Mayonnaise (100 Grams) ............4. 4 20 
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TEA, COFFEE, COCOA 


New York Moscow 
Tea (100 Grams) ..........0.cc eee eee ~ 10 67 
Ground Coffee ......... ccc cceeee cece 42 500 
Instant Coffee (50 Grams).. 2222.22...» $ 14 à — 
CODE nee rE ie een 41 1,011 


Red Wine (1 Liter) ..... 2.0... eee ee 25 364 
White Wine (1 Liter) ................. 25 351 
Beer (1 Liter) 0.0.0.0... ccc cee eeee ees 1 82 
Cognac (1 Liter) 20... cece eee eee eee 257 1,360 
Gin, Vodka, etc. (1 Liter).............. 125 682 
Mineral Water (1 Liter)..... AA — 27 
Apple Juice (1 Liter) ...............4- 5 60 
Cola (1 Liter) ..scweue cesencceccsaces 9 29 
\ TOBACCO 
, Cigarettes (20) oo. e cee e eee renee 10 16 
Pipe Tobacco (100 Grams) . .......... 13 152 


TOILET REQUISITES, ETC. 


Toilet Soap (1 small bar)... .......... 2 16 
Soap Powder....... ae Entitat Kna aes 16 — 
Toothpaste (100 Grams) ...... . sues 12 28 
Scouring Powder ....... sessorrese. 5 — 
Razor Blades (10) 02... eee eee eee eee 21 55 
Cotton Wool ........ cece eee eee er 12 — 
Lavatory Paper (1 roll) . .... ......,. 3 29 
Oral Contraceptives (1 month’s supply)... 48 67 
Lipstick scene 24 133 
Aspirin (100 Tablets).........-z2220... 14 71 
Nail Varnish (44 Fluid Ounce) ......... 24 44 
TRANSPORT 
Medium Car (no extras)..| . ae 4.1 47.3 
Sell Car (oo cota) | in Monshal 36. B3 
Annual Insurance of Medium Car ...... 3,327 — 
Annual Insurance of Small Car ......... 2,992 — 
Annual Road Tax for Medium Car ..... 598 — 
Annual Road Tax for Small Car ........ 287 — 
High-Octane Gasoline (1 Liter) ........ 2 12 
Normal Gasoline (1 Liter) ............. 2 8 
Car Wash aaa een ae 24 — 
Puncture Repair (no wheel change) ..... 24 — 
One Month’s Garaging .............-- 597 — 
Taxi Fare for 2 Miles (3 Kilometers) .... 24 33 
Bus Fare for 2 Miles (3 Kilometers) .... 5 ‘6 
Subway Fare for 2 Miles (3 Kilometers) .. 5 6 
First-Class Train Fare (100 Kilometers) .. 90 656 
Air Fare, Coach (300 Kilometers) ...... 385 552 


MISCELLANEOUS 


$ New York „Moscow London Parıs Munich 
Nylon Stockings’ (1 Pair) ....... ates ee » 140 367 21 28 ~ 42 
Electric Light Bulb (100 Watts) ........ 8 . "33 14 32 20 
Morning Paper ........0. cee ce eeeeee ‘ 2 3 4 6 6 


Suburban Movies (best seat) ........... 36 56 53 - 75 49 


HOUSING AND SERVICES 


Monthly Rent of Apartment , ; 

(1 Square Meter) n.i.. sees eee ee 36 20 ` 9 = 19% 70 
Electricity (1 Kilowatt-hour) .......... 1 4 1 7 2 
Gas (100 Cubic Meters) ............... — 222 81 655 393 
Fuel Oil (100 Liters) .......... eek 88 385 ` 246 ' 318 166 
Monthly Telephone Rent* ............ 143 152 161 533 253 
Coin-operated Local Call .............. 2 2 4 9 3 
Annual Television and Radio License ... none = 700 2,431 1,180 
Diaper Service (1 Month)** ........... 359 — 420 1,777 674 
Internal Letter Post .... 0... ccc e ee een ` 1 4 3 6 4 
Laundering of Shirt ....:.......... sa 6 , 24 15 26 17 

_ Launderette (1 Hour, machine full) ..... 7 — 14 224° 112 
Dry Cleaning of Man’s Overcoat ....... 30 306 67 168 155 
Baby Sitter (1 Hour, excluding fare)~.... 24 1 35 94 56 
Cleaning Woman (1 Hour) ...........: 42 — 35 94° 56 
Men’s Haircut .. oc. eee eee e ewer 48 „21 35 79>, 42 
Women’s Hair Shampoo and Set........ 120 — 74 224 84 
Women’s Manicure ........-0.eeee eens 48 42 42 150 56 

— No data avarlable z 


* New York charge ıncludes 75 local calls. 
a No nappıes supplied ın London 


Average Earnings 

The data on average earnings in these five countries used in the last table 
refer, as stated, to mid-1966, and are the latest definitive data to hand. The average 
gross earnings in industry for the four Western countries are given in a United 
Nations source.? For the USA, France and Germany, the figures refer to male and 
female workers, while the British earnings refer to male workers only; however, 
since we are applying these rates to retail prices observed in April-May 1967, 
this discrepancy is partiaily. offset by the wage freeze applied in Britain in June 
1966. The average monthly earnings of male and female industrial workers in 
the USSR in 1966 were 104.3 rubles.4 Using the UN figures for hourly earnings 
and weekly hours of work in the, Western countries and accepting the Central 
Statistical Authority’s data for Soviet earnings, we arrive at the tolewing picture 
of gross monthly earnings in mid-1966:. 


G 





3 Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, United Nations, New York, January 1967, pp. 132-33 


4 SSSR v Isıfrakb v 1966 godu: Kratky statiztichesky sbornta (The USSR in Figures in 1966: A Concise 
Statistical Compilation), Moscow, 1967, p. 147. 
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WGA: EAEE 180.3 hours at 2.71 dollars per hour = 488.61 dollars 


USSR sesers 177.7 hours at 59 kopeks per hour = 104.30 rubles 
Great Britain .... 199.3 hours at 9s.1d. per hour = £90.10s.3d. 
France ....... y+. 200.2 hours at 3.18 francs per hour = 636.64 francs 
Germany ........ 190.7 hours at DM 4.46 per hour = DM 850.52 


The income tax payable by a worker with three dependants on these gross 
monthly earnings in mid-1966 was: in the USA, 35.20 dollars; in the USSR, 
8.76 rubles;® in Great Britain, £4.15s.4d.;? in France, none;® and in Germany, 
DM 37.80.® Applying these rates, we arrive at the following net earnings (with 
dollar equivalents at the official rates of exchange): 


Hourly ————_—_ — Monthly 
USA: were 2.51 dollars 453 41 dollars 
USSR een. 0.54 rubles (0.60 dollars) -95.54 rubles (106.16 dollars) 
Great Britain .... 8s.7d. (1.20 dollars)  £85.14s.11d. (240.09 dollars) 
France o.o... 3.18 francs (0.64 dollars) 636.64 francs (127.33 dollars) 
Germany ........ DM 4.26 (1.07 dollars) DM 812.72 (203.18 dollars) 


These are, of course, imperfect measures. They do not take into account the 
compulsory deductions for social security schemes, National Health contributions, 
etc., paid by Western but not by Soviet workers. What is more important, they 
ignore the receipt of transfer payments which make up a considerably larger 
portion of the total incomes of West European and even more of Soviet workers 
than of their US counterparts. For example, the Central Statistical Authority 
estimates that the average Soviet worker (wage or salary earner) receives pay- 
ments from the “social funds (obshchestvennye fondy)” to the value of 35 rubles a 
month, i.e., equivalent to 35 percent of his monetary earnings.1° In addition to 
receiving an impressive non-contributory pension, free education and medical 
care which is also free though it excludes the cost of drugs and medicines, the 
Soviet worker pays an apartment rent which is heavily subsidized by the state. 
Similarly, in France the average worker with three’dependants would qualify for 
considerable family allowances. The value of these transfer payments was not 
included in the average earnings simply because the author was unable to quantify 
them for the Western wage-earners. Another factor ‘which should be borne in 





_ © 1967 US Master Tax Guide, New York, 1966. 


8 Ekonomicheskaya Entsiklopediya : Promyshlennost, strostelstso (Economic Encyclopedia: Industry, 
Construction), Vol. H, Moscow, 1964, p. 510. 


7 Residence in Britain: Notes for the Guidance of Persons from Overseas, London, 1965. 
8 Guide fiscal 1967, Paris, 1967. 

® Lobnsteuer-Tabelle fur 1965, Munich, 1965. 
10 SSSR v tsifrakh y 1966 godu..., p. 146. 
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mind when assessing Soviet living standards in relation to those in the West is the 
higher proportion of women who work outside the home in the USSR: there are 
1.6 wage-earners in the average urban Soviet family. 1 


` The Weekly Family Foodbasket 


In order to give a rough idea of what the week’s food supplies in the five 
cities of reference would cost in terms of dollars and hours of working time, we 
have compiled an “international median” foodbasket containing one week’s 
supply of staple foodstuffs for a family of two adults and two teenage children. 
The contents, set out below, are qualitatively below the standard US diet and 
above the average Soviet level.1? 


Wheat Flour ...... 2 Kilograms Margarine ........ " 1 Kilogram 
White Bread ...... 3 Kilograms Milk. 2. 10 Liters 
Macaroni ........ 1 Kilogram Cheeze (Gouda) ... 500 Grams 
Beef „unse 1 Kilogram Eggs seek cds we 2 Dozen 
Pork „ans 1 Kılogram Potatoes .......... 5 Kilograms 
Chicken .......... 1 Kilogram Apples... 1 Kilogram 
Cooked Ham...... 500 Grams Oranges .......... 1 Kilogram 
Sugar ............ 1 Kilogram Banaaas........... 1 Kilogram 
Cocoa wo... eee 100 Grams Ten. 100 Grams 
Butter . ausser 500 Grams Coffee (ground) 500 Grams 


The cost of these provisions, expressed in US dollars and in hours of working 
timein April-May 1967 was as follows: 


Cost Working Time 
(Dollars) (Hours) 
New York ....... 18.27 7.3 
: Moscow ......... 34,€0 59.2 
London .......... 16.66 13.9 
Patis ss.ctaiesenses 20.54 32.1 
Munich .......... 22.48 21.0 


In July 1964, the author made a similar comparison of prices, but differences 
in the type of store sampled and in the sources used do not allow us to attempt 
an assessment of changes that have taken place in prices and average net earnings 
since that time. It is hoped that this will be possible in forthcoming surveys. 


“ Keith Bash 





n Narodnoye kbozyaistvo SSSR v 1965 godu : Statistichesky yezhegodsuk (The National Economy of the 
USSR in 1965: A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1966, p. 566. 


13 See, for example, the data on per capita consumptian, tbid., p. 597. 
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The Reform of Wholesale Prices 


On July 1, 1967, the new wholesale prices for Soviet heavy industrial prod- 
ucts came into eflect.! This marks the second and last stage in the current 
general revision of wholesale prices for industrial goods, the first stage of which 
concerned products of the light and food industries, completed on January 1, 
1967.2 The whole process is itself part of the economic reform launched by the 

Party Central Committee in September 1965: begun’ in 1966, this is due to be 
completed in 1968.8 


According to an official Soviet publication, the purpose of the reform of 
wholesale prices is to achieve 


a) the greatest possible approximation of prices to the level of socially necessary 
labor expenditure, taking into account the remuneration of all normally working 
.enterprises and their receipt of profits on a scale permitting, as a minimum, payments 
for production funds and the creation of enterprises’ funds as Jaid down ın this 
resolution; f 

b) the establishment of a correct relationship between prices for mutually 
interchangeable products..., [and] the stimulation of technical progress and of 
optimal proportions in the development of individual branches of production.‘ 


Thus, the new wholesale prices are to be brought nearer to the cost of pro- 
duction. Formerly, they were in some cases much higher, and provided the state 
with an incommensurately high revenue; in other cases, they were below the 
cost of production, and the manufacture of the goods concerned had to be sub- 
sidized. Under these conditions, wholesale prices inadequately reflected the real 
cost, and vitiated economic calculations. 


The new prices are also to include a certain profit margin, part of which will 
be devoted to providing material incentives for the workers, financing “socio- 
cultural measures” and building living accommodation.® This makes impossible 
the i meno muon in the new system of those old prices which contained no profit 
margin®—yet another reason for introducing a new price system. An attempt is 
now being made to place all enterprises on a similar economic basis unless there 
is some special reason for proceeding otherwise. This means that the profitability 
rate is to be made more or less the same, not only in industries producing the 





1 Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, 1967, No. 20, pp: 9—12. 
2 Thid., 1966, No. 43, 'p. 4, and 1967, No. 1, p. 5. 


3 P. T. Morozov, Zadach: ı organızatsiya plantropaniya narodnogo kbozyaistva (The Purpose and Organi- 
zation of Economic Planning), Moscow, 1967, p. 48. 


4 Spravochnik partiinogo rabotnika (The Party Worker's Handbook), Moscow, 1966, p. 242. 
® Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, 1966, No. 50: Supplement, p. 5. 
® Ibid., 1966, No. 43, p. 4. 
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same or similar products, but also in quite different branches of industry: On the 
basis of such considerations, and also of the present composition of the national 
revenue, the Price Committee of Gosplan has decided that the profitability rate 
of most branches of industry shall be in the region of 15 percent.” 


In addition, the official definition of “profitability” (rentabelnost) has itself 
been modified. Previously, it was frequently calculated as the relation of the 
profit margin to the prime cost of a product; now, it is the relation of the aninual 
profit margin to the total capital of the enterprise.® Payments for.capital have been 
fixed at the rate of 6 percent per annum,? to be paid to the state as part of the 
15 percent mentioned above. The remaining 9 percent is accounted for by all 
the other state revenues from industry, whatever their official designation—dues, 
fixed payments to the budget, or profit of the enterprise. It is not yet known 
what proportion of an enterprise’s profit will go to the material incentives fund, 
but it would seem that this proportion will vary from one group of enterprises 
to another.1° 


Profitability Margins of Certain Industries Under the Old and New Price Systems 


(Expressed as Percentages of Capital) 
Old Price New Price 

System (1965) System (1967) 
Electric and Thermal Power Generation ...... 4.6 10.0 
Petroleum Extraction and Refining .......... 10.4 14.6 
Coal Mining! ven aaa —17.0 8.0 

Tron and Steel 20... 2... eee ee eee eee 8.6 15.0—16.0 

Machine Building and Metal Working ....... 16.7 13.0—15.0 
Timber, Cellulose, Paper and Wood-Processing 6.9 12.6 
Building Materials ..... 2.0... cee cece eee Yan 5.4 13.6 
Cement Production ......... 0.0.00 cee eee 14.5 ' 14.8 


SOURCE: BEkmtomichiskaya gaxeta, 1967, No 25, p 11 


Nevertheless, a very high turnover tax will continue to be raised on certain 
products, so that in practice profitability will vary from 7 to 35 percent,!? but 
extreme rates of this tax will be applied only to certain industries. Under the old 
system, profitability varied from 16 to 60 percent.13 , 


An example of the adjustment of prices to production costs may be found in 
the mining industry, where the old prices did not take into account the cost of 
geological prospecting.14 Now, however, this factor will account for 15 kopeks in 
the price of one ton of iron or manganese ore, 25 kopeks per ton of chromium ore 
and from 65 kopeks to 3.80 rubles per ton of petroleum; in the case of gas, it 





1 Ibid., 1967, No. 1, p. 5. 

8 Morozov, op. ctt, p. 57. 

8 Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, 1966, No. 43, p. 4. 
10 Ibid. 

11 Planosoye kbozyaisiso, 1966, No. 10, p. 13. 
12 Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, 1966, No. 43, p. 5. 
13 Planovaye kbozyaistve, 1967, No. 7, p. 14. 

14 Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, 1966, No. 43, p. 4. 
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will account for 1 ruble in the price of every 1,000 cubic meters. Increases in the 
prices of the products of the mining industry (and also of other raw materials 
industries) are not, however, confined to this one factor. For years, these (among 
other) branches of industry had worked at a planned loss, and the purpose of the 
present reform is to abolish the subsidization which this had necessitated. An 
increase of 78 percent in the basic price of coal was followed by other changes: 
the price of iron and manganese ore has been almost doubled, that of rolled metals 
has been increased by 43 percent, of non-ferrous metals by 22 percent, of steel by 
36 percent, and of workable timber by 26 percent.!® 


Another purpose of the reform is, as we have seen, to establish what is con- 
sidered to be a proper relationship between the prices of analogous or mutually 
replaceable products. This applies in particular to different types of fuel, chemicals, 
certain ferrous and non-ferrous metals, and plastics. The price of coal having 
been increased by 78 percent to bring it closer to the cost of extraction, the other 
types of fuel followed suit: the price of petroleum, previously much lower than 
that of coal, had to be raised much more in proportion, and is now (dues ex- 
cluded) 2.3 times as high as before. That of natural gas has been increased by 
51 percent.1? Retail prices of petroleum products, on the other hand, have 
scarcely been modified. Previously, the state derived its revenue from petroleum 
sales in the form of a turnover tax levied from the selling agencies, but at the 
same time had to subsidize the process of extraction.1® Now that the price has 
been raised, the need for subsidization has disappeared. On the other hand, 
since the retail price remains unchanged, the turnover tax must necessarily have 
been reduced, and these two changes cancel one another. A further point is that 
although extraction costs vary from one oilfield to another, the wholesale price 
has been fixed at the level of the least profitable enterprise. The same applies to 
gas. In order to eliminate the resultant variations in profits, the state has established 
a sliding scale of charges (“fixed payments”) to be paid by the more profitable 
enterprises: these range from 70 kopeks to 14 rubles per metric ton of petroleum 
and from 2.15 rubles to 12 rubles per 1,000 cubic meters of gas.!? 


By way of adjusting wholesale prices to production costs, the state has in- 
creased the price of electric power by 20—25 percent,®° except as regards agricul- 
tural and domestic consumption, where no change has been made. A further 
adjustment has been introduced with the object of stimulating the establishment 
of new enterprises in Siberia and other regions rich in sources of energy.*! 


In the chemicals industry, the object of the reform is to reduce discrepancies 
between profits and prices: whereas the manufacture of synthetic fibers and 
plastics showed a high profit, that of chemical raw materials—particularly the 


1" Thid., 1967, No. 27, p. 10. 

48 Thid., 1967, No. 23, p. 10. 

17 Thid., 1967, No. 27, p. 10. 

18 Planovoye kbozyaistvo, 1967, No. 7, p. 15. 

19 Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, 1967, No. 27, p. 10. 
20 Thid., 1966, No. 43, p. 4. 

21 Planovoye khozyaistvo, 1967, No. 7, p. 16. 
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extraction of minerals and the manufacture of sulfuric acid—was carried on at a 
loss.22 Another object 1s to encourage the replacement of certain raw materials, 
particularly those of agricultural origin and metals, by others of synthetic origin.?? 


In the machinebuilding industry, wholesale prices showed an especial lack 
of coordination with production costs: some wete less than the prime cost, 
others included a profit margin of 70 percert or more.24 Moreover, a common 
practice among enterprises was to increase their charges arbitrarily by the legally 
dubious means of temporary prices charged under the pretext of technical im- 
provements.25 The increase in price was often greater than the effect of the 
technical improvement, and prices continued to mount. In this sector, the object 
of the reform was to bring the profit margin to a more reasonable level, in partic- 
ular to establish a proper relation between prices and technical parameters such 
as the productivity of the machinery. Nevertheless, in view of the increase in the 
prices of coal and metals and also of the fact that the price reform constitutes 
a redistribution and not a diminution of profit margins, wholesale prices of 
machinery are much the same as before. 28 


Despite the tendency to take costs as the point of departure for calculating 
the new prices, the reform appears to ignore the problem of amortization, or at 
least to avoid dealing with it directly. It is obvious that at the moment there is no 
question of modifying the rates of amortization of capital. Since January 1, 1963, 
the amortization rate has amounted to 5 percent or less; before that date, it was 
2 percent at the most, and often no more than 1 percent.?? In other words, the 
total period of amortization now amounts to 20 years or more, whereas before 
it was between 50 and 100 years. Since amortization forms part of the prime cost 
and also of the wholesale price of a product, the manner in which it is to be 
calculated in future is of some importance for price formation. The rates of 
amortization now in force permit the timely replacement neither of equipment 
which has become worn out nor of that which has become technically obsolete. 
The current Soviet practice is to finance the replacement of capital by means 
of the turnover tax supplemented by other state revenues, of which the most im- 
portant are levies on profits. These, however, affect only consumer goods (the 
turnover tax primarily alcoholic drinks and tobacco, but also textiles and sugar).?8 
Consequently, the replacement of all industrial capital has been financed by 
agriculture and the consumer goods industry. 


Thus, the rates of amortization in force since 1963 are not affected by the 


present reform. Nevertheless, they are officially recognized as inadequately re- 
flecting the part played by capital in production,?® and this inadequacy, according 





32 Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, 1966, No. 43, p. 4. 

23 Ibid. 

™ Morozov, op. cit., p. 56. 

25 Ekonomicheskaya gazeta, 1966, No. 43, p. 4. 

ze Tbid., 1966, No. 25, p. 11. 

?7 Naika ı kultura—Ukraina 1966 (Science and Culture: The Ukraine, 1966), Kiev, 1966, pp. 97—98, 
28 Voprosy ekonomiki, 1967, No. 4, p. 19. 

29 Planovoye Aboxyatsivo, 1967, No. 7, p. 14. 


‘to Soviet writers, has been taken into account when calculating the new profit 
margins, which constitute the net revenue of the state. That is to say, these 
margins vary (among other factors) according to the life of the production equip- 
ment used, so that the burden of amortization borne by an industrial plant will 
be incorporated in the prices of its products. Compared with the situation 
obtaining before the reform, this is certainly an advance. 


All these changes, however, are confined in their application to wholesale 
prices,®° and the retention without change of-the old retail prices means that the 
government will derive at least as much gross revenue from the sale of consumer 
goods ‘as before. We have already seen that the loss to the state of the revenue 
derived from the sale to the consumer of goods whose wholesale price has been 

‘increased to cover the cost of production is canceled by the disappearance of the 
need for state subsidization of production; in other cases, namely, those where 
the prices of machine tools have changed but little, the primary cost of consumer 
goods will remain approximately the same; and in yet other cases, the primary 
cost of consumer goods may diminish as a result of a lowering of the price of a 
machine tool, but here the additional profit will be confiscated through the 
turnover tax. In addition, wages and salaries are not to be changed, so that the 
position of the consumer is the same as before. The present refotm of wholesale 
prices is in fact no more than a redistribution of costs and dues within each of 
the two gtoups of goods, producer goods and consumer goods, and an essential 
change in these costs resulting in a reduction in the prices of consumer goods 
can only take place if the manufacture of consumer goods is increased or if the 
state reduces its financial demands. At the present moment, however, the govern- 
ment does not seem inclined to embark upon: such modifications. 31 


In the fixing of new wholesale prices for consumer goods, i.e., the products 
of the light and food industries, the new principle of calculating profitability 
with respect to capital has to some extent been departed from. Here, apart from 
considerations of general political economy, account has been taken of the low 
capital intensity of these industries, and it has been decided that profitability 
should be higher than in other sectors.?? The application of the average norm 
to these industries would have given a profitability rate (expressed as a relation 
of the prime cost) of only 3-4 percent,® which, according to Soviet writers, 
would have been unsatisfactory because many enterprises less profitable than 
the average would not have been able to cover their costs. These branches of 
industry therefore have been assigned a profitability rate ranging up to 30-35 per- 
cent.54 Here it should be borne in mind that in the USSR the prices of consumer 
goods include an additional profit margin calculated according to general prin- 
ciples of Soviet political economy concerning the relation to be maintained 
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between the output of producer and consumer goods, and the rate of 30-35 per- 
cent just mentioned represents the sum of both profit margins. 


* 


The new system of wholesale prices presents some advantages over the old. 
It corresponds more closely to the costs of production; by rendering unnecessary 
most of the subsidies on production, it clarifies the position for managers and 
planners, and puts an end to situations in which a product is at first heavily sub- 
sidized and then heavily taxed (e.g., petroleum). This is not the sole object of the 
reform, however. Prices have been subjected to other manipulations designed 
to prompt managerial decisions which accord with the government’s economic 
objectives. The price of petroleum has been raised in order to encourage its more 
rational exploitation and, perhaps, slow dowa the substitution of petroleum for 
coal. Similar considerations have prompted the adjustment of prices for ferrous 
metals and plastics, designed to encourage the replacement of the former by the 
latter. 

According to a recent editorial in Planovoye khozyaistvo,® the reform also 
opens up possibilities for stimulating technical progress with the aid of a suitable 
price policy. This price policy is to serve three purposes. First, it is to designed to 
favor those branches of industry which contribute to the reequipment and 
modernization of other branches, i.e., the construction of machine tools and 
equipment necessary for the automation of production. Second, it is to discourage 
the manufacture of producer goods which, in the official view, no longer corre- 
spond to the demands of technical progress. Third, it is to encourage an improve- 
ment in the quality of industrial products, for it is 2 well-known fact that the 
quality of Soviet products often falls below international standards, resulting 
in considerable losses to the consumer, both Soviet and foreign. 


In addition to these functions, the new price system is to continue exercising 
a function which has always been assigned to prices in the Soviet economy— 
namely, the “regulatory function”?! of “maintaining optimal proportions between 
the different branches of production.”3? Thus, prices remain an instrument of 
the government’s economic policy. According to Chairman of the Price Committee 
V. Sitnin, the new prices, if they are to fulfill this role, must be flexible. At the 
same time, he stressed that they must not be subject to negotiation between enter- 
pises, but, on the contrary, the role of a centralized price policy increases with 
the introduction of the new prices.3® And in fact, after the elimination of those 
subsidies and taxes. which canceled one another, the possible: effects of price 
modifications will be easier to foresee and consequently they can be implemented 
with greater success. The introduction of a profit margin on all products will 
stimulate the activity of enterprise managers, and the creation of incentive funds 
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financed from profits may have a favorable effect upon labor productivity, pro- 
vided that the premiums are big enough and that there is a corresponding increase 
in the supply of goods to the retail stores. This latter condition may well be 
frustrated by the policy of “maintaining optimal proportions between the different 
branches of production,” i.e., the government’s preference for producer goods, 
for the chances of a modification of this policy are slight, forming as it does part of 
the ideology which is still more or less unshaken. ` 
In general, the new price system, like its predecessor, is a political one, being 
primarily designed to impose the government’s economic policy. It is also 
intended to help compensate for the lack of certain beneficial automatic processes 
to be found in a market economy, such as the automatic promotion of technical 
progress. At the same time, it provides a better reflection of production costs, and 
so enables the government to improve its economic decisions. In addition to 
costs, the new prices provide a truer reflection of the government’s preferences 
and economic objectives, while the preferences of the consumer continue to be 
subordinate. R. Zybenko 
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REVIEWS 


The Periodical Press 


_ Major anniversaries and official holidays usually see the Soviet press at its 
most stereotyped and monotonous. Nevertkeless, on the eve of the October 
Revolution anniversary, the Party’s theoretical journal, Kommunist, touched upon 
a new and important problem. The immediate occasion was. the adoption in 
August by the Party Central Committee of z resolution “On Measures for the 
Further Development of the Social Sciences and Enhancement of Their Role in 
Communist Construction,” the text of which was reproduced in the thirteenth 
issue of the journal for this year. The very first paragraphs of the resolution reveal 
it as a document born of a necessity to strengthen Marxist theory and, in a 
measure, to secure its further development. Thus, the resolution declares: 


Marxism-Leninism, as a great international doctrine, 1s the ideological basis of 
the international Communist -movement and its unity...The intensification of 
creative work in the theoretical sphere is necessary in the interests of strengthening 
political, economic and cultural cooperation among the socialist countries and 
determining the most effective ways and means of securing the victory of socialism 
over capitalism. The development of theory 1s necessary in order to fight successfully 
for the hearts and minds of the broad working masses of the world against the 
bourgeois ideology, against modern anti-Communism, and against right- and 
“left-wing revisionism (Kommunist, 1967, No. 13, page 3). 


It is noted with satisfaction that 


In recent years, more favorable conditions have been created for the develop- 
. ment of the social sciences. The state of, and prospects for, research work in the 
philosophical, economic, historical and other söcial sciences have been discussed in 
Party organizations and scientists’ collectives. Radical changes have been made in 
scientific research plans. New social sciences programs for higher educational 
institutions "have been compiled, and authoritative [stab:/nye] textbooks are being 
prepared. Measure: have been taken to perfect the system of political education 


(page 5). 


The resolution demands that work in the social sciences be intensified and 
expanded—particularly in the philosophical sciences, where the majot tasks are 
listed as follows: . ‘ 


..the further elaboration of materialistic dialectics, the theory of cognition and .- 


logic, and methodological problems in the social, natural and technical sciences; the 
study of the dialectics of a socialist society, of the contradictions in modern capitalism 
and of the relation between objective and subjective’factors in social development; 
the development of Historical Materialism as a general sociological theory [and] 
of specific social research; the examınation cf problems concerning the social [sic] 
structure of society and the improvement of socialist social relations and their 
evolution into Communist [ones]; the development of a methodology for scientif- 


ically predicting the course of social processes; investigation of the laws of social 
consciousness; a theoretical study of problems of the individual and the collective, 
of society and the state, of socialist humanism, ethics and aesthetics; investigation 
of problems concerning the organization, logic and psychology of scientific crea- 


tivity (page 7). ~ 


This desire to reexamine philosophical and sociological concepts and phe- 
nomena comes out even more clearly in an article entitled “Soviet Philosophical 
Science,” contributed to the same issue of Kommunist by the Sector for Problems 
of the Leninist Stage of Marxist Philosophy of the Philosophical Institute of the 
USSR Academy of Sciences. Here we read: 


The development of Marxist philosophical thought in this country in the post- 
October era has a number of features connected with the historical conditions of 
socialist transformations, and with the pioneer role which the first country to build 
socialism took upon itself (page 60). 


These features are said to derive from the fact that 


In the USSR, a situation unprecedented in history has arisen in which the most 
important problems in the development of society, which have great philosophical 
implications, are being solved primarily by a Marxist-Leninist party combining the 
efforts of theoreticians and politicians, of scientists and cultural workers. The most 
immediate problems concerning the theory of the socialist revolution and the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, the change in society’s social structure, the forms of 
class. warfare, the socialist state, the formation and evolution of socialist nations, 
socialist culture and the fight against bourgeois ideology, social opportunism and 
nationalism are examined collectively in Party documents and the theoretical works 
of Marxists (page 61). l 


This reference to the existence in the USSR of a “situation unprecedented in 
history” is backed up by a number of dubious arguments and a long list of such 
prominent scholars as K. A. Timiryazev, A. N. Bakh, M. I. and S. I. Vavilov, 
V. I. Vernadsky, A. F. Ioffe, A. P. Karpinsky, V. L. Komarov, N. S. Kurnakov, 
I. V. Michurin and I. P. Pavlov. It is concluded that 


Soviet philosophical science is most closely bound up with all other branches of 
knowledge. It arms the natural sciences and sociology wıth the powerful method 
of materialist dialectics (page 65). 


‘The authors of the article do not confine themselves to discussing branches of 
human knowledge, but go on to the problem of man himself. This is presumably 
in connection with the idea which has recently sprung up both in the USSR and 
the West of establishing a special institute for studying man as a biological and 
intellectual category. We are told: 


The problem of man is one of the major problems of Marxist-Leninist philos- 
ophy. Its solution in our era is connected with the implementation of the traditions 
of revolutionary humanism of Marx and Lenin, the humanistic ideals of the October 
Revolution (page 68). 
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_ For the first time in the history of the Soviet regime, emphasis. is being placed 
on the individual, not merely the collective. It is declared: 


Soviet philosophers, theoretical and practical workers, are focusing their 
attention on the tasks involved in thoroughly developing personality, whose-solution 
1s particularly important during Communist construction, which imposes great 
demands on every person (page 69). 


The text af the Party Central Committee’s resolution on the social sciences 
also opens the September issue of the journal Voprosy filosofii, where pride of 
place is given to that section of philosophy dealing exclusively with nationality 
problems. The first two articles are entitled respectively “Philosophical Thought 
in Georgia During the Years of Soviet Rule” and “Sociology in the Ukraine and 
its Prospects.” The most important article in the issue, “The Theory and Practice 
of the Development of Relations Between Socialist Nations,” contains the follow- 
ing interesting passage: 

To win national independence means to break forcibly imposed national ties, 
to liquidate subordination; but under certain conditions independence can be 
misunderstood as the liquidation of any clase ties with other states: the right to 
frame domestic and foreign policy independently can be musinterpreted as the 
tight to ignore national and international sicuations (Woprosy filosofa, 1967, No. 9, 
pages 33—34). 


It is significant that recognition of the rights of the individual is accompanied 
by talk of restrictions in the rights of nationalities within the Soviet Union. Also 
significant is the fact that general philosophical problems are dealt with in the 
Party political journal Kommunist, and political problems connected with the 
cohabitation of nationalities in the. philosophical journal Voprosy filosofii. This 
intermingling of functions shows how in the USSR philosophy is pete expelled 
from the ranks, of the ‘social sciences. 

A. Gayev 
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REVIEW OF THE MONTH 
- September 1967 


The Party Central Committee’s resolution “On Measures for the Further Develop- 
ment of the Social Sciences and Enhancement of Their Role ın Communist Constiuc- 
tion,” published on August 22, would appear to be not just another rebuke to propa- 
ganda organs for ‘poor performance! but a serious attempt to promote sociological studies 
in the USSR. 


Firstly, the resolution calls for a radical improvement in the supply of objective 
information.on current and past developments both inside and outside the Soviet Union 
to responsible Party and government officials. To this end, an Institute of Scientific 
Information 1s to be established. 


Secondly, the forecasting of social, economic and political processes is to be treated 
as a science. 


Thirdly, the term “scientific Communism” is used in the resolution to mean the 
theory of the practical building of Communism, and not, as hitherto, the Communist 
Weltanschauung. This leads one to conclude that the Party leaders are indeed serious ın 
their intention to effect a transition to.Communism. H. A. 


Two prominent Soviet writers and politicians died recently within a short time of 
one another~Ilya Ehrenburg and Pavel Tychin. By a strange coincidence, both men 
were born in the Ukraine on the very same day, January 27, 1891. Their careers also 
have much in common. They both appeared on the literary scene ın 1910, with poems 
showing them to be innovators in respect of form. They preserved their aesthetic indi- 
vidualism (reflected, for example, ın Ehrenburg’s poem “In the Stars” and his first prose 
works The Extraordinary Adventures of Julio Jurenito and The D. E. Trust, and Tychin’s 
poetry collections The Solar Clarinets and The Wind from the Ukraine) until the nineteen- 
thirties, when they switched over to the Party line (see, for example, Ehrenburg’s The 
Second Day and Tychin’s The Party Leads). The seryices rendered by the two men to 
Party and government were duly acknowledged in their obituary notices. Both Ehren- 
burg and Tychin were members of the Supreme Soyıet and the board of the USSR 
Writers’ Union as well as Stalin Prize Laureates, and were honored with the Orders of 
Lenin (Tychin five times, Ehrenburg twice) and the Red Banner of Labor (Tychin twice, 
Ehrenburg once) and various other awards. Tychin was elected to the Central Committee 
of the’ Ukrainian Communist Party at the Party’s Twenty-First, Twenty-Second and 
Twenty-Third Congresses, and from 1943 to 1948 occupied the post of Ukrainian 
Education Minister. Ehrenburg and Tychin were faithful servants of the Communist 
cause. They never became ‘ ‘proletarian” writers like Panferov or Surkov. True represen- 
tatives of European culture, they were immensely useful to the Soviet regime, Ehrenburg 
in particular on account of his international contacts, and Tychin.on account of the 

authority which he enjoyed in the Ukrainian poetry world. G. P. 
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Owing to its swiftly growing popularity among the Soviet technical intelligentsia, 
science fiction is attracting increasing attention from ideological quarters. The Party’s 
theoretical journal Kommunist, for example, carried in its twelfth issue for 1967 a critical 
article entitled “The Future of Humanity as Seen Through the Prism of Fiction,” which 
called upon fiction writers to work out a scientifically-founded and attractive vision of a 
future Communist society. As an example of what was not required, the story The 
Rapactous Beings of an Age, by two brothers, Arkady and Boris Strugatsky, was cited. Here 
a “land of fools,” whose inhabitants have been reduced to a state of passive idiocy by 
machines (the “rapacious beings”) which satisfy their every need 1s presented as a 
warning of what the materialist paradise on earth envisaged by Khrushchev could lead 
to. The story was well received by critics and readers alike, and its implications for the 
Soviet Union clearly understood. It was the letter circumstance which presumably 
triggered the present irate attempts of the ideologists to stop this (from the Party’s 
standpoint) undesirable trend in Soviet science fiction. The main difficulty here 1s that 
‘a portrayal of a future Communist society as being ideal and conflict-free would be 
deservedly rejected by the average reader as implausible. SV. 


* 


This spring an experimental census was held ir. certain Soviet cities and raions whose 
results, which are now being processed, will be of decisive importance for the procedure 
and scope of the all-Union census scheduled for January 1970. 


Soviet statisticians disagree over a number of important points connected with the 
forthcoming census. Some demand that questioness be required to give information not 
only on their nationality but also on their native and even conversational language. 
Many also propose that the question of migraticn be covered in the census forms. A 
number of statisticians consider that as far as migration is concerned, ıt would be suf- 
ficient for census purposes to obtain ınformation-from only 20-25 percent of the 
population, which would cut costs. 5 , Y. M. 


* 


In a collection of articles published recently in Moscow under the title Voprosy 
nauchnogo ateizma (Questions of Scientific Atheism), criticism was leveled at the official 
thesis that the vitality of “religious survivals” ır. Soviet society was the result of the 
failure of people to perceive the changes which had taken place ın their social environ- 
ment; the influence of foreign propaganda; and shortcomings in the sphere of atheistic 
education. 

Instead, the tenacity of religion in the USSR is ascribed to the psychological effect 
of, firstly, “objective social factors,” i.e., imperfections in “socialist”? social relations 
surviving from pre-Revolutionary times, such a3 the backwardness of rural areas as 
regards social, economic, cultural and living conditions, and the overburdening of 

women with housework, and, secondly, of the “microenvironment,” namely the level 
of social, economic, cultural and educational work ata given collective farm, industrial 
enterprise, etc. 

However, even in a Soviet society largely or completely free of the social imper- 
fections of the past, will the cultivated, perceptive, hard-working citizen stop posing 
the vitally important questions to which religion gives the most rt answer? Ihe 
publication under discussion ıs silent on this point. N.T. 
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At the Twenty-Third Session of the General Assembly of the USSR Academy of 
Medical Sciences held last year, Health Minister Professor B. V. Petrovsky, noting the 
unsatisfactory situation as regards the provision of scientific information in general in 
the USSR, proposed that the Institute of Medical and Medico-Technical Information 
be reorganized and expanded. It was observed in this connection that articles submitted 
to medical journals were not as a rule published until some two years had elapsed. 


Professor I. V. Davydovsky, one of the USSR’s leading scientists, said at the session 
that in his view gerontology was the most important sector of modern medicine. Noting 
that a man begins to age at about 35, Davydovsky declared that the object should be 
not to prolong life as such, but rather to preserve the creative activity of a person who 
having reached old age had acquired both knowledge and wisdom—wisdom, moreover, 
which was individual and hence irreplaceable. Davydovsky commented that insufficient at- 
tention was being paid to the social and economic aspects of oldage. An example was the 
pensions law, which condemned to premature idleness many robust sıxty-year-olds who 
would have been only too glad to continue work. Such forced retirement had a patho- 
genic effect, as did any interference with normal vital activity. 


Davydovsky then complained that members of the Soviet medical profession were 
full of “ready-made” ideas, discussion beyond the bounds of which was condemned to 
the detriment of research. Soviet medical workers had plenty to say on dialectics, but 
failed to notice that they themselves were 1n effect positivists and pragmatists, whereas 
the aim of science was to seek for the general in the particular and the eternal in the 
transient. f 

Both Health Minister Petrovsky and President of the USSR Academy of Sciences 
Professor N. N. Blokhin were in broad agreement with the views expressed by 

H. 


Professor Davydovsky. 
a *, 


The production of commodity grain in the Soviet Union has long been largely con- 
centrated in the Volga region, the Northern Caucasus and areas farther east (where three- 
quarters of the country’s fertile pastureland is located). These areas, however, a.e dry, 
frequently recurring droughts producing wide fluctuations in the size of harvests. 
During the period 1930—65, for example, the Saratov Oblast was hit by severe drought 
10 times, the Kuibyshev Oblast 12 times, the Volgograd Oblast 15 times, the Astrakhan 
Oblast 18 times, the Rostov Oblast 12 times, and the Stavropol Krai 14 times, In the 
southern oblasts of the Ukraine, there were 11 drought years during this period. 


When in 1954 the Party Central Committee decided to start growing grain on virgin 
and fallow lands in North Kazakhstan, Siberia and the Urals region, the question of 
drought was left out of the reckoning. In three years, 425 state farms, each having an 
average area of 25,000—30,000 hectares, were set up ın the uninhabited steppes of North 
Kazakhstan. Some 350,000 workers, 136,000 tractors, 35,000 combines and vast quan- 
tities of other equipment, building materials, etc., were pumped into Kazakhstan from 
the European USSR. : 

Thanks to these efforts, the first three or four years of the virgin lands campaign 
showed a slight increase in overall Soviet grain production. This success, however, was 
short-lived. Since much of the plowed-over soil was of a loose composition and hence 
particularly vulnerable to wind erosion, huge dust bowls were created. An emergency 
drive is now being carried out in Siberia and North Kazakhstan to turn the spoilt land 
into pasture by sowing it with perennial grasses (Ekonomika selskogo khozyaistva, 1967, 
No. 7, page 41). 7 
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The rector of the Tselinograd Agricultural Institute, Professor M. Geldeman, 
recently conceded in an article published ın Zemledeliye (1967, No. 4), that on account of 
the severe climate with its strong dry winds, and the barren, dark alkaline (solonetz) 
soil, it was very much more difficult to attain a yield of one ton of grain per hectare in 
the virgin lands of Kazakhstan than a yteld of two or three tons per hectare in the 
European USSR. 

In an effort to boost agricultural production, the Soviet government and Communist 
Party have now launched a ten-year land drainage program. Work is now in progress in 
Belorussia, forested areas of the Ukraine and the Baltic republics and in the northwest 
of the RSFSR. S. K. 


* 


The Party Central Committee and the Council of Ministers have adopted a reso- 
lution “On Measures for the Further Development of Public Services.” 


Under this resolution, local Party and governmental authorities are to arrange during 
the period 1967—69 for the establishment of public service centers (or “combines” and 
“pavilions,” as they are called) in raion cities and other major rural settlements, and of 
service “houses” or “complex reception points” (where articles of clothing, etc., can 
be handed in for repair, cleaning, etc.) on state and collective farms. -- 


The State Planning Committee (Gosplan) has been instructed to make due provision 
in its national economic development plans for the bringing into operation of dry- 
cleaning, laundering, shoe repair, household appliance in bathing and other service 
establishments. 

Institutes for training service Herne are to = opened in Vladivostok and 
Khabarovsk, and two-year algeng courses instituted in Leningrad, Sverdlovsk, Lvov 
and Erevan. 

Pensioners employed as nannies, charwomen or assistants at ‘ ‘reception points” will 
no longer have their earnings deducted from their pensions. 

The resolution fails, however, to indicate eitaer where the money to pay for these 
improvements will come from, or how much will be allocated. R.Z. 


_* 


The militarization of the Soviet Civil Defense system, initiated after Marshal 
_V. I. Chuikov became its chief in 1964, is being stepped up noticeably. On March 17 of 
this year, a reference was made in Krasnaya zvezda, the Red Army newspaper, to the 
existence of the Moscow Military School of the USSR Civil Defense, which had been 
created for the purpose of tuming out engineering construction, communications and 
chemical officers with a secondary military education. The Civil Defense organization 
has thus received the opportunity of using regular officers in its sub-units, not merely in 
its higher staff headquarters as hitherto. Up to now, sub-units havé been manned ex- 
clusively by civilians and reserve officers. In its September 1 issue, moreover, Krasnaya 
zvezda carried a report on life in a Civil Defense sub-unit consisting entirely of regular 
soldiers and officers. The unit has special rescue and emergency-repair equipment, and 
exercises on a special engineer training ground. Although the newspaper did not say how 
many such units were in existence, they are evidently to be established in all.major 
cities as well as at militarily vital industrial enterprises. 
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Training activity on the civilian sector is also being intensified. Responsible admin- 
‘istrative and technical personnel at industrial installations, such as workshop and de- 
partment heads, are being trained as permanent civil defense commanders. Exercises 
with the participation of the entire staffs of enterprises are being held which include 
evacuation and dispersion of the civilian population ın both urban and rural areas, ces- 
sation and resumption of work at enterprises in accordance with warning and all-clear 
signals, rescue operations and radioactive decontamination practice. It has also been 
recommended that fifth-, sixth-, and seventh-graders be given elementary civil defense 
traınıng in after-school hours (Uehrtelskaya gazeta, August 31, 1967). The population ıs 
being psychologically acclimatized to this flurry of activity by appropriate press and 
radio propaganda. . x P. K. 


The intensified civil defense measures outlined in the preceding ıtem may be said 
to have the following three main aspects. 

Psychological. The Soviet citizen is persuaded that even primitive passive defense 
offers him a chance of survival in a nuclear war. Since the civilian population is totally 
involved in the civil defense precautions, it is able to display initiative in perfecting them, 
and is less liable to adopt a critical or defeatist attitude regarding their expediency. 

Military. Since in the USSR some 150,000,000 persons, or nearly two-thirds of the 
total population, live outside the big cities, evacuation, dispersal and the construction 
of earth shelters may prove highly effective in a nuclear war. The US policy of escalation, 
in the form of a carefully graduated nuclear response, also increases the USSR’s optimism 
as to the expediency of its civil defense measures. 

In effect, this enhancement by the Soviet Union of its civil defense capability 1s com- 
plementary to its active antimissile defense. Soviet military leaders have long been 
claiming to have solved the problem of devising such a defense. Defense Minister 
Malinovsky did so, for example, at the Twenty-Second Party Congress in 1961. Then, 
however, the claim was open to doubt, whereas now even reputable Western sources, 
e.g., the Institute for Strategic Studies in London, confirm the existence of an antimissile 
ting around Moscow and preparations to create one ın the Leningrad region (the Tallin 
line). The USA has now been caught up in an antımıssıle race with the USSR, after 

“having hoped to avoid such an eventuality by entering into negotiations on limiting the 
spread of nuclear weapons. Assertions by the USA that its efforts in this field are directed 
‘against the Chinese will hardly deflect the Soviet Union from its course. 
Political. The Marxist-Leninist ideology demands of the Soviet leaders that they 
' regard the capitalist system as imperialistic and predatory and never to be relied upon 
to adhere to agreements. Nowadays, however, civil defense 1s also an instrument of 
aggressive warfare in that it acts as a shield complementing the atomic sword. The next 
three years will doubtless see a further weakening, and possibly even the dissolution, of 
NATO. In this critical pertod, the possession of a highly developed civil defense system 
will give the USSR not only military advantages but also new opportunities for exerting 
nuclear pressure on the West, since the Soviet deterrent will be more convincing. 
' N.G. 


A 


* 

On September 5, the Crimean Tatars were partially rehabilitated by a decree and 

resolution of the Supreme Soviet Presidium. In its justificatory section, the decree 
observes: 


x 
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. . -instances of active collaboration with the German invaders on the part of a certain section of the 
Tatars living in the Crimea were groundlessly attributed to the entire Crimean population. . . . These 
wild accusations against all citızens of Tatar nationality resident in the Crimea must be withdrawn, 
„the more so that a new generation has entered the wozking and political life of society. 


Point two of the decree speaks of the rendering of economic and cultural assistance 
to the Tatars in accordance with their national interests and characteristics. There is, 
howevez, no talk of their being repatriated. At the same time, the resolution guarantees 
the Crimean Tatars political equality, which thev have evidently not enjoyed thus far. 


The Crimean Tatars are the last to be rehabilitated of those peoples of the USSR who 
were subjected to official reprisals and discrimination during and after World War II. 
This gesture by the Soviet government has eliminated a sore point in Soviet nationality 
policy which was particularly embarrassing on the eve of the October Revolution anni- 
versary. It may also have been connected with the visit to Moscow of Turkish Prime 
Minister Suleyman Demirel. S.T. 


* F 


The number of entrants to Soviet higher educational institutions in the new academic 
year which started on September 1 was 900,000 (Pravda, August 18, 1967), as compared 
with 897,000 in the previous year (SSSR v tsifrakh v 1966 godu : Kratky statistichesky 
sbornik [The USSR in Figures in 1966: A Concise Statistical Compilation], Moscow, 
1967, page 156). These figures include an increase in the number of entrants to day de- 
partments alone from 405,000 (Pravda, June 20, 1966) to 415,700 (Komsomolskaya 
pravda, August 2, 1967). This increase, however, will scarcely result in any noticeable 
alleviation in the shortage of places. Even in history, a subject not in great demand in 
the USSR, there were this year 970 applicants and only 75 places at Leningrad. 
University (Pravda, August 31, 1967), and 635 applicants and 25 places at Ereyan 
Pedagogical Institute (Komsomolskaya pravda, August 16, 1967). It is not difficult to 
imagine what the position must have been like as regards the popular natural sciences. 
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Chronicle of Events 
(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


September 1967 


1 Deputy Chairman of Councıl of Ministers 
V. N. Novikov receives head of North Viet- 
namese economic delegation, Deputy Premier 
Le Than Nght. Soviet aid to North Vietnam 
during 1968 discussed, 

“USSR-Luxembourg” Society holds its Sec- 
ond All-Union Conference, at which previous 
five years’ activities are surveyed. Report 

“ delivered by Society’s President, Academician 
A.M. Samarin. 

Deputy Chairman of Supreme Soviet Pre- 
sidum K. F. Uyashenko recetves large group 
of representatives of Japanese public life who 
attended Third Khabarovsk Meeting. Heads 
of several Soviet trade union and public 
organizations are also present. 


2 Ilyashenko receives Pakıstani parliamentary 
delegation led by Speaker of the National 
Assembly, Abdul Jabbar Khan. 


Announcement that Soviet rocket launchings 
will be carried out during period September 3— 
October 30 into two areas of Pactfic, each 
having a radius of 40 nautical miles, with 
centers at 37°18’N, 172°45’E, and 32°30’N, 
173°45’B, Soviet government requests shipping © 
and aircraft to keep clear of these areas on 
afternoons of days in question. 


Announcement that Bilibino Atomic Power 
Station (Chukchi Peninsula) is now in operation. 


Announcement that plans have been ap- 
proved for channeling water from river Ob to 
irrigate Aral'Plain and northern Kyzyl Kum. 


3 Oil and Gas Industry Workers’ Day. 


Soviet academicians P. L. Kapıtsa, .M. D. 
Millionshchikov, L. A. Artsimovich, A. N. 
Tupoley and V. A. Engelgardt arrive at 
Ronneby (Sweden) for Seventeenth Pugwash 
Conference. 


4.UAR Foreign Minister Mahmoud Riad arrives 
in USSR on official visit. 

"Afghan military delegation led by Defense 
Minister General of the Army Khan Moham- 
med Khan arrives ın Moscow in response to 
invitation by Soviet Defense Minister Marshal 
A. A. Grechko. 


i ` 


Chairman of Council of Ministers A. N. Ko- 
sygin receives visiting Secretary of State for 
Scotland in British government, William Ross. 


Defense Minister Grechko issues order de- 
mobilizing servicemen who have completed 
their turn of duty and enlisting men born in 
1948. 


Second International Symposium on Health 
Resorts and Physiotherapy, attended by spe- 
cialists from USSR, Eastern Germany, Czecho- 
slovakia, Bulgaria, Western Germany, 
Austria, Italy and other countries, opens in 
Moscow. 


International seminar on medical care, nu- 
trition and education of children of pre-school 
age, organized by UNICEF and Union of 
Soviet Red Cross and Red Crescent Societies 
and attended by specialists from 23 Afro- 
Asian countiies, opens in Tashkent. Director 
of seminar is F. Zakharov, Deputy Chairman 
of Executive Committee of Union of Soviet 
Red Cross and Red Crescent Societies. 


Delegation of leading functionaries of Malı’s 
Sudanese Union Party leaves USSR for home 
after month’s visit devoted to study of opera- 
tion of Soviet Communist Party organizations. 
Delegates visited Moscow, Leningrad and 
Azerbaidzhan SSR. 


5 Conference of economists from “socialist” 


countries (including Mongolia and Yugo- 
slavia), dedicated to fiftieth anniversary of 
October Revolution, opened in Moscow by 
Vice-President of USSR Academy of Sciences 
A. M. Rumyantsev, Wide range of problems 
connected with emergence and consolidation 
of “socialist”. economic system will be dis- 
cussed. Conference convened by USSR Acad- 
emy of Sciences and Comecon secretariat. 


Announcement that work has been started 
on construction of Krasnodar Water Reser- 
voir, which will be up to ten kilometers wide 
and have a capacity of over 3,000 million 
cubic meters. Dam across bed and floodlands 
of Kuban River between Krasnodarand mouth 
of Psekups River will enable floodwaters to’ 
be used for irrigetion of rice plantations. 
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Soviet Party and governmental delegation, led 
by Party Secretary General L. I. Brezhnev and 
including Kosygin and Foreign Minister 
A. A. Gromyko, leaves for Budapest for 
signing of new Soviet-Hungarian treaty of 
friendship, cooperation and mutual assistance. 


Announcement that construction of ZIL 
plant has been started in Ryazan. It will turn 
out truck components, including gearboxes. 


Two-day conference dedicated to centenary 
of publication of first volume of Marx’s 
Das Kapital, convened jointly by Party Central 
Committee’s Institute of Marxism-Leninism, 
Higher Party School and Academy of Social 
Sciences and by humanities institutes of USSR 
Academy of Sciences, opened in Moscow by 
Party Central Committee Secretary and Polit- 
buro Candidate. Member P. N. Demichev. 
Speeches delivered by Director of Institute of 
Marxısm-Leninism, Academician P. N. Fedo- 
seyev, and Vice-President of USSR Academy 
of Sciences, A. M. Rumyantsev. Conference 
attended by guests from Eastern Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hungary, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Mongolia, North Viet- 
nam, France and Finland. 


Delegation of French Communist econo- 
musts arrives in USSR on study visit, 


Third all-Union conference on neurocyber- 
netics, also attended by scientists from 
Eastern Germany, Poland, Hungary, Rumania 
and Bulgaria, begins in Rostov-on-Don. 


Announcement that presidium of All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions has adopted 
resolution on tasks of trade unions in respect 
of introducing scientific organization of labor 
into ndustry. 

Soviet-Hungarian treaty of friendship, co- 
Operation and mutual assistance signed in 
Budapest. 


Soviet delegation led by Brezhnev returns 
from Budapest. 


Supreme Soviet Presidium decrees that 
third session of Supreme Soviet of seventh 
convocation be convened on October 10 in 
Moscow, 


Announcement that 6,000-muillion-electron- 
volt synchrotron, the largest in the USSR, has 
been put into operation at Yerevan Physics 
Institute. Its ring magnet is 70 meters in dia- 
meter. 


10 Soviet Foreign Minister A. A. Gromyko and 


his UAR colleague Riad continue discussion 
on questions of mutual interest. Soviet Deputy 
Foreign Minister V. 5. Semenov among 
others present. 

Tankman’s Day. 


11 UAR Foreign Minister received by Brezhnev, 


to discuss liquidation of Near East conflict and 
other questions of mutual interest (meeting 
ettended by Gromyko and Soviet Ambassador 
to UAR S. A. Vinogradov), and also by 
Kosygin. 

British Communist Party delegation com- 
prising Party Secretary General John Gollan 
end member of Political Committee of Party’s 
Executive Committee and editor of newspaper 
Morning Star George Matthews arrives in 
Moscow. 

British aviation delegation led by Minister 
of State for Technology John Stonehouse _ 
sırives in Moscow. 

Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-175.” 

Area of Pacific declared on September 2 
closed to shipping and aircraft on account of 
Soviet rocket launchings declared free again 
1a connection with completion of launchings. 


Conference of heads of science and educa- 
tional institutions departments of Union- 
republic Party central committees and krai and 
oblast Party committees held on premises of 
all-Union Party Central Committee on imple- 
mentation of latter’s resolution “On Measures 
for the Further Development of the Social 
Sciences and Enhancement of Their Role in 
Communist Construction.” Speech delivered 
by Party Central Committee Member and 
Head of Party Central Committee’s Science 
and Educational Institutions Department 
£, P. Trapeznikov, 


12 Brezhnev meets head of visiting North Viet- 


ramese economic delegation, Deputy Premier 
Le Than Nghi. 

Brezhnev meets First Secretary of Central 
Committee of Mongolian People’s Revolutio- 
nary Party and Chairman of Mongolian Coun- 
al of Ministers Yumzhagın Tsedenbal, who ts 
in Soviet Union on holiday. 

Announcement that delegation of Soviet 
scientists led by President of USSR Academy 
cf Sciences M. V. Keldysh has left for Mont- 
real on tour of world ezhibiuon “Expo-67” 
and Canadian scientific institutions. 


13 


14 


15 


All-Union symposium on methods of radio- 
ecological research opens in Syktyvkar. 

Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-176.” 


Ghairman of Supreme Soviet Presidium 
N. V. Podgorny receives visiting Tanzanian 
parliamentary delegation, led by National 
Assembly Speaker Adam Msapi Mkwawa, 
which has been in Moscow since August 30. 

Announcement that Party Central Committee 
and Council of Ministers have adopted reso- 
lution “On Measures for the Further Devel- 
opment of Public Services.” 


Centenary of publication of first volume of 
Marx’s Das Kapital. 


Head of Indtan delegation at Twenty-Second 
Session of UN General Assembly, Defense 
Minister Swaran Singh, arrives in Moscow and 
has talk with Soviet Forcign Minister Gromyko 
on international problems and Soviet-Indian 
relations. 


Guinean economic delegation led by Finance 
and Planning Minister Satfoulaye Diallo 
arrives ın Moscow for talks with Soviet dele- 
gation led by ‘Deputy Chairman of Council of 
Ministers V. N. Novikov. 


Announcement that Institutes of Marxism- 
Leninism of Central Committees of Soviet and 
East German Communist Parties have em- 
barked on joint preparation of edition of 
complete works of Marx and Engels ın original 
languages. All volumes will be printed ın 
Eastern Germany. 


Secretary General of Syrian Communist Party 
Khalid Bagdash arrives in Moscow in response 
to invitation by Central Committee of, Soviet 
Communist Party. 


First Deputy Chairman of Council of Min- 
isters D. 5. Polyansky receives Italian Min- 
ister of Agriculture and Forestry, Franco 
Restivo, for discussion on Soviet-Italian co- 
operation in agriculture, Agreement on col- 
laboration in agricultural research signed, cal- 
ling for broad exchange of delegations, scien- 
tific information and publications. Minister of 
Agriculture V, V. Matskevich is signatory for 
USSR. 


Air passenger service between Moscow and 
Montreal opened by Soviet “IL-62” aircraft. 


- Fust Deputy Minister of Civil Aviation 


L. V. Zholudev announces at press conference 
held at airport that Aeroflot is introducing 


' 
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two new aircraft this year—the “IL-62” and 
the “TU-134”—, and 1s preparing for opening 
of Moscow—New York service and conducting 
negotiations on opening of other direct 
services. 

Conference of learned members and heads 
of leading humanities research and teaching 
Institutions and officials of munistries and 
governmental departments held on premises 
of Party Central Committee to discuss imple- 
mentation of latter’s resolution “On Measures 
for the Further Development of the Social 
Sciences and Enhancement of Their Role in 
Communust Construction.” Speech delivered by 
S. P. Trapeznikov, member of the Party Central 
Committee and head of its Science and Educa- 
tional Institutions Department. 

Announcement that designer A. S. Yakovlev 
has developed new four-seater multi-purpose 
aircraft “YAK-18-T,” which has 300-hoise- 
power engine, maximum speed of 300 kılo- 
meters per hour, and range of 1,000 kilo- 
meters. 

Announcement that First All-Union Con- 
gress of Pharmacists, also attended by dele- 
gates from several East European countries, 
hes opened at Pyatigorsk. 

Announcement that board of RSFSR Edu- 
cation Ministry has adopted resolution ır.tro- 
ducing changes into school-leaving examına- 
tions at eight-year and secondary schools 
With effect from current school yeas, eight- 
year-school examinees in Russian will be re- 
quired to produce essay instead of exposition, 
and ten-year-school examinees to take written 
examination in algebra and elementary func- 
tions and oral examination in geometry instead 
of two oral examinations in mathematics. 
With effect from next school year (next but 
one ın case of national minority schools with 
instruction in Russian), secondary school 
examinees will be required to take oral exam- 
ination in Russian literature. 


Death of poet Pavel G. Tychin, member of 
Ukrainian Academy of Sciences and Central 
Committee of Ukrainian Communist Party. 

Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-177.” 


Forestry Workers’ Day. 
Announcement that Party Central Committee 
has adopted resolution callıng for improved 


handling of workeıs’ written and oral com- 
plaints. 
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Announcement that five-day all-Union con- 
ference on Marsıst-Leninist ethics, dedicated 
to fiftieth anniversary of October Revolution 
and convened by RSFSR Education Ministry 
and Pnilosophy Institute of USSR Academy of 
Sciences, has taken place in Tambov. 

Publication of TASS announcement that in 
connection with completion by Soviet ships 
of seismological investigations in Pacific 
announced on August 25, areas concerned ate 
once more open to shipping. 
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i 18 USSR, Ukrainian and Belorussian delegations, 


19 


led by Foreign Ministers A. A. Gromyko, 
D. Z. Belokolos and A. Y. Gurinovich respec- 
tively, leave for New York to attend Twenty- 
Second Session of UN General Assembly. 


Soviet Foreign Ministry delivers message to 
British Embassy in Moscow in connection 
with incident at London Airport on September 
16 in which Aeroflot aircraft with Soviet 
physicist V. Tkachenko on board was delayed 
from take-off for Moscow. 


Turkish Premier Suleyman Demirel arrives in 
Moscow on official visit. 


Deputy Chairman of Council of Ministers 
and Chairman of State Committee for Science 
and Technology, Academician V. A. Kırıllin, 
receives delegation of East German scientists 
led by Deputy Chairman of Council of Min- 
isters Dr. Herbert Wesz. Planning and indus- 
trial exploitation of research as well as Soviet- 
East German sctentjfic and technical coopera- 
tion are discussed. 


International conference dedicated to fif- 
tieth anniversary of October Revolution and 
its influence on national-liberation movement 
in Asta, Africa and Latin America, organized 
by USSR and Azerbaidzhan Academies of 
Sciences and Afro-Asian Solidarity Commit- 
tees, opens in Baku. 


Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 


. “Kosmos-178.” ie 


Kosygin and visiting Turkish Premier Demirel 
discuss development of Soviet-Turkish re- 
lations. Deputy Chatrman of Council of Min- 
isters N. K. Baibakov and Chairman of State 
Committee for Foreign Economic Relations 
S. A. Skachkov are further participants in 
discussion. 

Announcement that agreement between 
State Committee for Science and Technology 
and Italian “Pirellt” company on scientific and 


technical cooperation in production of guto- 
mobile tires has been signed in Moscow. 


21 Announcement that First Volga Onomastics 
- Conference, convened by Institute of Lin- 


guistics and Institute of Ethnography of 
USSR Academy of Sciences, has opened in ` 
Ulyanovsk. 


22 Brezhnev, Kosygin and Podgorny meet First 


Secretary of Central Committee of Polish 
United Workers’ Party Wladyslaw Gomulka 
and Chairman of Polish Council of Ministers 
Jozef Cyrankiewicz ın Moscow. 

Kosygin has discussion with Le Than Nghi 
o2 situation in Vietnam, development of 
Soviet-Vietnamese relations, and extension of 
Soviet-North Vietnamese cooperation. V, N. 
Novikov ts among: ‚other paran in dis- 
cussion, ` 


Foreign Minister Be submits for con- 


-sideration by Twenty-Second Session of UN 


General Assembly urgent plea for definition 
Oo: aggression “in light of present international 
situation” and draft of convention banning 
use of nuclear weapons. 

Announcement that USSR and Guinea have 
signed agreement on further development of 
economic cooperation and trade ties. Deputy 
Chairman of Council of Ministers V. N. 
Novikov was signatory for USSR. 

Launching of Soviet artifictal Earth satellite 
“KXosmos-179.” 


23 Agreement under which USSR is to render 


North Vietnam ‘gratuitous military and eco- 
nomic aid and additional credits and Soviet- 


: North Vietnamese trade agreement for 1968 


signed in Moscow. In 1968, USSR 18 to supply 
North Vietnam with aircraft, anti-aircraft 
rockets, artillery, small arms, ammunition and 
other military equipment necessary for_en- 
hancing that country’s defensive strength. 

Soviet Communist Party delegation, led by 
Candidate Member of Central Committee 
Politburo and First Secretary of Uzbek Party 
Central Committee Sh. R. Rashidov, leaves for 
Conakry to attend Eighth Congress of Guinean 
Democratic Party. i 


Announcement that maneuvers ‘of all 
branches of forces of several Soviet military 
districts have begun on Ukrainian and Belo- 
russian territory under codeword “Dnepr.” 
Taey wilt be commanded by Defense Minister 


. Grechko. Military delegations from” Eastern 


Germany, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hungary, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Mongolia and 
North Korea have arrived in area of maneuvers, 
whose purpose is to evaluate performance of 
participating units in 1967 training year. 


Detachment of naval vessels of Biack Sea’ 


Fleet arrives ın Budapest on friendly visit. 


Machine-Builder’s Day. 


, Bratsk Hydroelectric Power Station brought 
into operation, ts construction was begun in’ 
1954.) 

Annouricement that, in connection with 
forthcoming third session of Supreme Soviet 


of seventh convocation, budget planning and, 


national economic branch commussions of 


Council of Union and Council of Nationatities . 


have begun, in conjunction with all-Union and 


Union-republic ° governmental officials, to , 


examine: state economic development plan for 
1968; indices of economic development during 
period 1969—70; state budget for 1968; and 
report on execution of state budget-for 1966. 


25 Pakistani President Field Marshal Ayub Khan, 


accompanied by Foreign Minister and Deputy 

“Chairman of Plarning Commission, arrives in 
Moscow in response to invitation by Soviet 
government, and has talk with Kosygin and 
Podgorny on international problems of mutual 
interest and further development of a 
relations. 


26 Plenary meeting of Party Central Committee 
held in Moscow. Resolutions passed giving . 


full approval to measures to enhance welfare 
of Soviet people set forth by Brezhnev, and 
basic approval to drafts of national economic 
` development plans for 1968, 1969 and 1970 
and state budget for 1968 submitted by Deputy 
Chairman of Council of Ministers and Chair- 
man of State Planning Committee (Gosplan) 
N. K. Baibakov and Finance Minister V. F. 
Garbuzov respectively. Measures to enhance 
Soviet standard of living (to take effect on or 
soon after January 1, 1968) include increase 
of minimum wage to 60 rubles per month 
(70 rubles for certain categories of worker), 
average increase of 15 percent in wages of 
machine-tool operators, increase in wages and 
benefits for workers in remote and inhospitable 
regions, tax reliefs, and improvements in holi- 
. days and pensions (see also, following entry). 

Supreme, Soviet Presidium tissues’ decrees 
extending benefits for workers in Soviet Far 


North and equivalent regions, reducing 1n- 
come tax, and improving pensions, all to come 
into effect on January 1, 1968. 

Announcement that report-and-election 
meetings are being held in Party’s primary 
organizations. 

Brezhnev, Podgorny and Kosygin continue 
talks with’ Pakistanı President Ayub Khan 
on further , development of Soviet-Pakistant 
relations. 

Announcement that Party delegation led by 
Ukrainian Party Central Committee Secretary 
A. D. Skaba has left for Bucharest in response 
to invitation by Central Committee of Ruma- 
nian Communist Party, for exchange of 
experience. 


Announcement that Council of Ministers 
has approved plans to build 3,600,000-kılowatt 
state district electric power plant at Uglegorsk 
(Donetsk Oblast). 

Announcement that proposal of State Com- 
mittee for Science and Technology, RSFSR 
Council of Ministers and USSR Academy of 


- Sciences to set up Bashkırian branch of Acad- - 


emy has been accepted. Branch ıs to incorpo- 
rate Bashkırian State University’s Institutes of 
Organic Chemistry and Biology and its De- 
partment of Geochemistry and Cytochemustry, 
now under RSFSR Ministry of Higher and 
Special Secondary Education, and Mining 
Geology Institute now under USSR Ministry 
of Geology. 

Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-180.” 


27 Announcement that Ministry of Heavy, 


Power and Transport Machine Building has 
held all-Union seminar on establishment of 
network of information centers. Those attend- 
ing seminar include technical information 
workers from Ministry’s plants and organı- 
zations and representatives of State Committee 
for Sctence’and Technology. 


Group of East German Socialist Unity Party 
officials and agricultural specialists led by 


N 


' Deputy Head of Party Central Committee’s 


Agricultural Department Werner Lindner con- 
cludes visit to USSR made at invitation of Cen- 
tral Committee of Soviet Communist Party 
Visitors acquainted themselves with latter 


Party’s experience ın organization and exploi- 


_ tation of research and training of personnel in 


spheres of agricultural production and food 
processing. 
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Talks on Soviet-Sudanese trade duuing period 
1968—70 begin in Moscow. 

Four-day conference on “October and the 
Development of Journalism,” organized by 
USSR Journalists’ Union, Party Central Com- 
mittce’s Academy of Social Sctences and Higher 
Party School, and Moscow State University 
comes to an end in Moscow. Participants in- 
cluded approximately 400 Soviet journalists 
and journalism experts, representatives from 
Eastern Germany, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavis, 
Mongolia, North Vietnam and Cuba, and 
President of International Association for 
Mass Communication Research. 


Party Central Committee, Supreme Soviet 
Presidium and Council of Ministers send 
congratulatory message to Central Committee 
of Chinese Communist Party, Chinese Presi- 
dent, Standing Committee of Chinese National 
People’s Congress, and Chinese State Council 
on occasion of eighteenth anniversary of 
foundation of Chinese People’s Republic. 
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Errata 


On page 14 of the Supplement to the September 19€7 issue of the Bulletin, the fust and eighth 
names ın the list of Deputy Chairmen of the Council of Ministers of the USSR should read respec- 
tively: BAIBAKOV, Nikolai K., and TIKHONOV, Nikola A. 


Publication of Soviet-Turkish communiqué 
oa visit to USSR of Turkish Premier and wife 
Szptember 19—29, Beside Moscow, visit took 
in Leningrad, Kiev, Tashkent and Baku. 

Brezhnev, Podgorny and Party Central Com- 
muttee Secretary and Politburo Candidate Mem- 
ber D. F. Ustinov arrive in Kiev to review 
troops which participated in maneuvers held 
under code-word “Dnepr.” 





Changes and Appointments 


S. P. Petrov appointed Ambassador to Ivory 
Coast. 

Y. A. Lazarev appointed Ambassador to Upper 
Volta, 

L. A. Borodin elected First Secretary of 
Astrakhan Oblast Party Committee (in place of 
V. I. Antonov, who died August 2). 

A. N. Shelepin relieved of duties of Party 
Central Committee Secretary in connection 
with his election to position of Chairman of 
All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions. 
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ARTICLES 


Alliluyeva and the Soviet Regime 
W. MINIAJLO 


On the first day of the new year, the Party Central Committee and Council 
of Ministers, in a message of greeting to the Soviet people, declared 1967 to 
be “an unusual year, a special year, the jubilee year.”! Commenting on the 
message, Sovetskaya Rossiya observed: “The year before us, 1967, is a year of 
all years. It is a jubilee year.... That is why one would so like to crown it with 
something especially significant, especially weighty.”? Earnest repetitions of 
this wish continued as the year passed, but now no amount of flag-waving can 
disguise the fact that in 1967 the Kremlin’s policies have suffered setbacks on almost 
all fronts. Growing disunity within the world Communist movement, particu- 
larly as evidenced by the Chinese challenge and the present state of the once 
monolithic bloc of East European Communist states, indicates that a major 
overhaul of Soviet foreign policy is overdue, while serious miscalculations in 
the recent Near East conflict have undermined the authority of the Soviet 
Union in the eyes of many nations, particularly in the “third world.” On the 
home front, hopes of a record harvest to provide both a moral and an economic 
boost have remained unfulfilled and the new industrial reforms are not having 
an easy passage. Too many Party bureaucrats, anxious to preserve the status quo, 
are frustrating the aims of well-intentioned economic measures, while the property- 
owning instinct, previously suppressed, is growing rapidly among ordi- 
nary people and raising the specter of a regeneration of bourgeois society. There 
is growing pressure for freedom of thought and expression. Communist dogmas 
that have been unquestioned for years are in danger of being thrown overboard, 
and the struggles for a genuinely democratic order is gathering strength. The 
Party is losing its hold on Soviet youth and is slow to adapt its ideology to 
changing conditions. By adroitly manipulating the facts and shifting the blame 
onto “imperialists,” the Chinese, Albanians, Rumanians and others, the Soviet 
leaders have been able to provide plausible excuses for recent failures in the 
international field. " 

What caught the Soviet leaders unawares and turned the spotlight afresh on 
the Soviet Communist Party’s past was the flight to the West and the publication 
of her memoirs by Svetlana Alliluyeva, daughter and sole surviving member of 
the immediate family of Joseph Stalin. For a whole week, Moscow did not 
let a word slip about Alliluyeva’s disappearance, but when the world press was 


1 Pravda, January 1, 1967. 
2 Sovetskaya Rassiya, January 3, 1967. 





headlining the story further silence was impossible. Ignorant of her plans and 
anxious to play down the incident, Party leaders instructed the official newsagency 
TASS to make the following extremely reserved and uninformative statement: 


Reports have appeared in the foreign press that S. Alliluyeva (daughter of 
J. V. Stalin) is at present abroad. In connection with enquiries by journalists on 
this question, TASS is ın a position to confirm that at the end of 1966 S. Alliluyeva 
was given an exit visa from the Soviet Union to India for the burial of her husband, 
an Indian citizen, who had died in the Soviet Union. How long S. Alliluyeva 
remains abroad is her personal affair.3 


Alliluyeva’s first satements. to ee, of the world press, and the 
knowledge that with the help of Indian friends she had managed to smuggle 
her memoirs out of the USSR and intended to publish them, the Soviet 
press to change its tune. She now became a “fallen woman,” a “slanderer” and 
a “traitress,” a “sick person,” an “hysterical woman,” a ae ec, 
abnormal person.” Leading Soviet newspapers and many high-ranking persons, 
from Kosygin downwards, vied with one-another to discredit her, overlooking 
in their haste the contradiction entailed in describing her as-an abnormal person 
trying to speak about problems “inaccessible to her comprehension” and then 
claiming that she was “not so simple-minded” as not to understand what she 


was doing. 
* 


Svetlana Alliluyeva’s first book, Twenty Letters to a Friend, was recently 
published by Hutchinson.‘ She describes these memoirs as a confession, stressing 
several times: “I speak only of what I know or have seen myself.”5 Of her 
place in Soviet society, she notes at the beginning of the book that she lived 
for twenty years in the Kremlin and all her life “was spent behind the scenes. 
And surely that is of some interest.” She continues: 


There one is‘in the shadows; from there, you can see the audience applauding, 
gaping with rapture, listening to the speeches, blinded by the Bengal lights and the 
scenery; from there the actors are also visible, playing the roles of tsars, gods, 
servants, dumb performers. You can see when they are acting and when they are 
talking among themselves like ordinary people. Behind the scenes it is dark, ıt reeks 
of mice and glue and the old lumber of scenery, but how interesting it is there to 
watch! This is the home of make-up men, prompters, costumiers, who would not 
exchange their life and fate for anything. And who knows better than they do that 
the whole of life is one tremendous theater in which by no means everyone receives 
the role for which he was intended? But the show goes on, passions boil, heroes 
brandish their swords, poets recite odes, tsars are crowned, cardboard castles 
crumble and rise in the twinkling of an eye. Yaroslavna cries like a cuckoo on the 
wall, fairies and evil spirits are flying, the shade of the king’s ghost appears, Hamlet 
pines, and—the people utter not a word.® 


3 Komsomolskaya pravda, March 14, 1967. 

4 Dyadtsat pisem drugs (Twenty Letters to a Friend), London, 1967. Although an English trans- 
lation has already been published, our quotations are from the Russan original. 

5 Ibid., p. 79. 

® Ibid., p. 10. 


These memors were obviously not intended as a political document, still 
less as an indictment of the Soviet system. The authoress devotes much space . 
to descriptions of her personal life and that of her parents and relatives, but 
including, as they do, revealing references to many personalities who for decades 
were closely linked with the destiny of the state, they inevitably acquire an impor- 
tant political significance. The fact that Alliluyeva, while neither holding an 
official position nor frequenting the inner offices of the Kremlin, nevertheless 
was initiated into even the closest political secrets was due to the way in which 
Stalin and his entourage pursued their work. For twenty years, the daily routine 
hardly varied: at two or three o’clock in the afternoon Stalin would appear 
for work in the Central Committee premises, remaining there until six; between 
six and seven, he would return with a large retinue of his closest associates 
for dinner, which usually lasted until eleven o’clock at night, and during these 
long hours of table-talk, accompanied by bottles of Georgian wine, important 
problems of Party and governmental policy, both domestic and foreign, were 
discussed and decided.’ 


Understandably, these memoirs are not free from subjectivity, especially 
where Alliluyeva refers to the part played by her father in certain disagreeable 
events, but she herself restores the balance of truth on other pages. The role 
of secret police chief Beriya in. deciding important Party and governmental 
affairs is clearly exaggerated. Showing him as bearing the greater responsibility 
for the arrest, deportation and execution of millions of innocent victims from 
all sections of society, she writes: 


He was a magnificent modern version of the subtle courtier, the embodiment 
of oriental barbarism, flattery and hypocrisy, confusing even my father, who was 
normally so difficult to deceive.® 


Beriya, whose chief passions are said to be “ambition, cruelty, cunning and 

‚a love of power,” and Yezhov are described as “executioners endowed by 
Nature with this professional gift.” At the same time, Alliluyeva is obliged 
to confess that her father and Beriya “became, unfortunately, spiritually insep- 
arable.”® In his cruelty, Stalin conceded nothing to Beriya. On the contrary, 
“he saw enemies everywhere. This was pathological, it was persecution mania.” 
Recollecting the numerous relatives and close companions of her father’s who 
were persecuted and shot, Alliluyeva comments: “It was as if a black circle had 
been drawn around my father: all who crossed it perished, were ruined, disap- 
peared from life.”’!0 Stalin even suspected his second wife, Nadezhda Alliluyeva 
(Svetlana’s mother, who later committed suicide), of belonging to the opposi- 
tion. If he began to suspect even those nearest to him—and he suspected 

everyone—then for him “the entire past disappeared.” 





1 Ibid., p. 123. 
< 3 Ibid., p. 14. 
* Ibid,, p. 137. 
10 Thid., p. 210. 


Herein he displayed all the implacability and cruelty of his nature. The past— 
what had been shared together, the common struggle for a common cause, years 
of friendship—all this was as though it had never been, he struck it out as if by some 
internal incomprehensible gesture, and the person was doomed. 


Millions were doomed in this way. The writer herself, the only person of 
whom Stalin was really fond, was not beyond mistrust. On one occasion, she 
writes, “ ‘You also make anti-Soviet remarks sometimes,’ he said to me quite 
seriously and maliciously.” 12 ' 


x 


We have already quoted some of the insults hurled at Alliluyeva by the 
Soviet press. Another reproach was that she had “revealed her father’s naked- 
ness.” 13 In truth, the Soviet leaders are disturbed least of all by the revelations 
about Stalin: at the Twentieth Party Congress in 1956 and since, they themselves, 
‚with varying zeal, have made sufficient contributions to this subject. At the 
same time, however, they have done all in their power to protect the system 
itself, of which Stalin was to a large extent a product. On innumerable occasions, 
they have claimed that the “personality cult” under Stalin was a chance phenome- 
non completely uncharacteristic of the Soviet regime. Alliluyeva flatly refutes 
this view. While acknowledging that the period of Stalin’s rule bears his stamp, 
she repeatedly stresses, with examples, that he was also a product of the system: 
“With all his omnipotence, he was powerless, helpless in the face of that terrible 
system which had grown up around him like a gigantic honeycomb.” 14 Speaking 
of the isolation of the highest leaders from the people, she comments: “Who 
invented all this artifice? Not he. It was the system, in which he himself was a 
captive, in which he himself was suffocating for lack of contact with people, 
solitude, emptiness.”!5 She provides a particularly vivid illustration of this 
view by pointing to the fate of her brother Vasily, who “removed from his 
path” many “unfriendly people” and put them into prison, and later died an 
inglorious death in 1962 in Kazan: š 


His fate was tragic. He was a “product” and a victim of that same environment, 
system, machine, which engendered, fostered and inculcated the “personality cult,” 
thanks to which he was able to make his lightning career.18 


Speaking with revulsion of the “court retinue,” the hangers-on in Stalin’s 
numerous bodyguard, the “generals and colonels fattening on the rich state 
fare,” Alliluyeva is astonished how little things have changed, not only in the 
Kremlin but in governmental institutions and at the dachi of innumerable officials. 





11 Thid., pp. 80-81. 

12 Thid., p. 189. 

13 Tapestia, July 2, 1967. 

14 Alliluyeva, op. cit., p. 200. 
15 Tbid., p. 187. 

16 Ibid., p. 202. 


N. Vlasik, a general in the State Security service and for many years 
commander of Stalin’s bodyguard, is described by Alliluyeva as “a very 
powerful person behind the scenes,” a “remarkably illiterate but arrogant” 
man who “dictated the tastes of Comrade Stalin to certain artists.”17 She admits 
that at the time she wrote these memoirs, in July and August 1963, there had 
been some signs of a relaxation of rigid Party control, “but unfortunately too 
much remained unchanged.”’!® Alluding to the Communist leaders’ utopian aim 
of transforming, by whatever means, the world according to Communist doc- 
trine, she writes: “How terrible, how unjust is the fact in itself that madmen 
propose some sort of ‘goal’ for the sake of which they consider it possible to 
destroy life. 719 At the same time, she speaks with love and admiration of the 
Russian people and of the changes i in outlook which they are experiencing. This 
applies particularly to the younger generation: 


But life teems all around. An entire generation has grown up for whom the 
name “Stalin” barely exists, just as much that is associated with this name does not 
exist, whether good or bad. This generation will bring with it a way of life unknown 
to us; we shall see how it turns out. People want happiness, selfish happiness—bright 
colors, sounds, fireworks, passions. But I know that this is not all they want: they 
want culture, knowledge, they want life to become at last European for Russia as 
well; they want to speak all the languages of the world, they want to see all countries 
of the world—avidly, quick, quick! They want comfort, elegant furniture and 
clothes instead of the rustic boxes and homespun coats. They want to imitate 
everything foreign—dresses, theories, art, philosophies, hairstyles—everything, 
casting aside ruthlessly their own achievements, their Russian tradition. Can one 
condemn all this when it is all so natural after so many years of puritanism and 
abstinence, remoteness and isolation from the rest of the world?20 


Leaving aside the question of their literary merit, we can have no doubt 
that Svetlana Alliluyeva’s memoirs will serve as a warning of the dangers inherent 
in totalitarian government, as a testimony to the unbreakable spirit of the Russian 
people and as a forerunner of their political and moral awakening. 





1? Ibid., p. 127. 
18 Ibid., p. 211. 
18 Thid., p. 73. 
3° Ibid., p. 21. 


CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 
Soviet Society 


Soviet Youth Today 


During the course of Jubilee Year, every aspect of the Soviet regime as it now ap- 
pears after fifty years’ existence has beer. discussed by commentators both in and outside 
the Soviet Union. Before the year is out, we take the opportunity of publishing two 
commentaries on one of the regıme’s most important aspects—the state of mind of its 
youth. 

First, we Heben, in slightly modified form, the text of a talk delivered by Mr. 
John Scott on March 10 of this year at a conference on “Communication with Soviet 
Youth” organized by New York University and the Radio Liberty Committee. “Mr. 
Scott compares his impressions recetved while working in the Soviet Union in 
the thirties with those derived from several visits to the USSR in‘the sixties, and the 
personal note of these comparisons considerably enhances their interest. They are followed 
by a commentary based on insights derived from the Soviet press. This 1s by Mr. Yury: 
Marin, who before World War II himself worked with young people in various sports 
and paramilitary organizations. 


Soviet Youth: Whats New ? 


I spent most of the decade of the thirties living and working in the Soviet 
Union, mainly with young people. I found no particular problem in communicat- 


“ing with my companions at work and those with whom I studied. Even before 
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Thad achieved any proficiency in Russian, I found I shared with them two ovet- 
riding interests: (1)ithe mill, designed in Cleveland, Ohio, and largely equipped 
with machinery from the United States and Germany, which we were building 
under adverse and challenging conditions of climate, manpower, supply, housing 
and diet; and (2) study, as we knew. so little, and realized so vividly how much 
there was to learn. So strong was this common bond that, looking back over 
three decades, I still think of “our blast furnaces” and “our institute of metallurgy.” 


Communication proved rewarding in other ways as well. I married, and 


_ formed close friendships and associations which have lasted through the years, 


so that when I visited the Soviet Union on four occasions ‘during the nineteen- 
sixties, I saw old friends as well as new, and nearly a score of young people—the 
children of those with whom I lived and worked a generation ago. 

My observations in the Soviet Union in the sixties lacked the depth of my 
eatlier experience, but I traveled more extensively—Siberia, Mongolia, the 
Ukraine, Central Asia, Leningrad, Moscow, much of it by car. These observations 
can, perhaps, best be exploited by outlining the differences I have observed 
between Soviet youth in the thirties and in the sixties. 


You may frown skeptically with the thought that I was young in the thirties 


_ and today am young no longer, and therefore will fall perforce into subjectivism 


` 
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when making comparisons. My only defense is that I am aware of this danger and 
will try to compensate for it. 


In line, perhaps, with what I learned in the thirties, I begin with the material 
basis of life then and now, and attitudes toward material wellbeing. 


I mentioned the pervasive importance to everyone I knew in Magnitogorsk 
of the construction and commissioning of the mill. Now the mill is built. Indeed, 
it is the biggest steel mill in the world. The new city on the other side of the 
lake—just a dream in the thirties—is also built. Magnitogorsk now has a modern 
hospital and paved streets. Most of its workers have rooms, and many have 
multi-roomed apartments; almost no one now lives in an obshehezhitiye 50 in 
a barrack—as most did in the thirties. 


To broaden my canvas, the Soviet Union last year produced 97 million tons 
of steel, which was second only to the US output and more than twice as much 
as number three—Japan. The Soviet gross national product last year was about 
320,000 million dollars, or 1,365 dollars per capita. True, private cars are still 
rare, suits are poorly cut, housing still poor compared with most developed 
countries. Nevertheless, the material basis of life in the Soviet Union is so very 
much better than it was in the thirties that the sche. “socialism has been built” 
cannot be laughed off. In the nineteen-thirties, millions starved; today hardly 
any Soviet citizen is even hungry, and millions wrestle with obesity as we do 
in the United States. In the thirties, millions still wore /ap# (woven reed sandles); 
now Soviet citizens wear shoes. I did not see a pair of /ap#i in some 25,000 miles 
of travel in the USSR in the sixties. In the thirties, most Soviet workers walked 
to work. Now they ride trains, buses and subways, and a few own their own 
vehicles. 


From this vast material improvement, other differences develop which bear 
on our argument. 


In Magnitogorsk, we were building our mill. Now that it is built, it is theirs. 
The people I knew in Magnitogorsk referred to our government, our Party. Now 
it is #be government, žhe Party. Indeed, young people today would consider it 
“square” to speak of our government: The young Russian of the sixties has a 
diminished sense of identification with his society. 


In the thirties, the Soviet economy was growing very rapidly—the capital 
formation rate was near 40 percent in some years—so that there was a great 
demand for new managers and executives at all levels. Technically trained 
personnel was scarce, however, so that an energetic young man or woman could 
become a foreman at 22 (as I did) without any specialized technical training. 
Now foremen must be engineers. In the thirties, young people could plausibly 
identify plants as “theirs” because there was a good chance for them to become 
executives very young. Now the plants are more complicated and more highly 
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“organized”; controls are more pervasive. The Soviet Union graduated some 
170,000 engineers and technicians in 1965, 136,000 in 1964, and an engineering 
diploma is a prerequisite for most managerial posts in production and 


construction. 


Another corollary of material improvement is that Soviet youth now has 
more leisure. In Magnitogorsk, leisure was zll but unknown. Nearly everyone 
worked overtime systematically. Nearly everyone was studying. You had to 
walk to work and to school; often it was necessary to queue up for groceries and 
other necessities. There were meetings that one wanted to go to because they 
dealt with problems of vital interest. Occasionally, on a day off, one went to the 
theater or cinema, or played chess. But I don’t remember that anyone ever 
worried about what to do with his spare time. 


In the sixties, overtime has become a rarity. Most cities and many towns have 
reasonably effective public transport systems, most food products and consumer 
goods are available without much waiting, and leisure hangs heavy on many 
hands. 


Skuka (boredom): I hardly remember having known the word in the thirties; 
now it is used all the time. One reason, perhaps, why the boredom problem is so 
much more difficult in the Soviet Union than in the West today is that leisure is 
new for Russians, and they have not become accustomed to making use of it. 
Another reason is that the Party and government discourage or forbid sponta- 
neous organized use of leisure as well as unorganized and uncontrolled individual 
creative activity. Whatever the reasons, many young Russians in the sixties feel 
driven by boredom to excessive drinking. Not that we didn’t drink in Mag- 
nitogorsk. Unfortunately, on pay day, there was too much drinking. Because it 
was cold. Life was hard. We were bone-tired. But now—look at the Soviet press 
itself, or better still the factory and office wall newspapers: “Pili of nechego 
delat”-—“One drinks because there’s nothing else to do.” 


Connected with, though not directly dependent on, the improved material 
basis, is a vast improvement in education. Soviet youth is far better educated 
today than it was in the thirties. Today, nearly half the twenty-three million 
members of the Komsomol have completed secondary education or better, and 
100,000 of them have higher degrees. But education whets one’s appetite for 
even more education, for greater intellectual freedom and, perhaps most 
important of all, for creative freedom and foreign travel. Education stimulates 
a desire for privacy and mobility—one’s own room or apartment; the right to 
turn off the céiché-ridden political broadcast coming into the common kitchen; 
the desire for one’s own car; the chance to visit Paris. As yet, however, the 
Soviet economy cannot afford the private room and private automobile or the 
trip to Paris for the masses. What is more important, the political leaders cor- 
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rectly fear that too much privacy and mobility would create a torrent of anti- 
Communist sentiment and awkward defections. 


Soviet education, even though it is mostly directed toward technical profi- 
ciency in some field, and though it specifically tries to shield the student from 
critical examination of Soviet society or from unfavorable comparisons with 
other societies, inevitably invites this very thing. 


Such comparisons have been facilitated in recent years by three factors. The 
first was the presence during the war and since of millions of Soviet soldiers in 
Europe (and I use the word as it is used in the Soviet Union, where the Soviet 
Union and Europe are two distinct and different geographic concepts), where 
they observe living standards far higher than theirs, and see with their own eyes 
that in telling them that life in the Soviet Union is the happiest, richest and most 
satisfying in the world, their leaders have been lying to them. Secondly, a heavy 
increase in tourism and travel in both directions has thrust comparisons on the 
Soviet people. Finally, comparisons have been further facilitated by modern 
electronic communication, which in recent years has informed Soviet youth 
about other societies, both directly and by forcing Soviet media to tell the public 
more than they would otherwise. 


The result has been the development of a profound skepticism and in some 
cases nihilism among Soviet youth. “Pravda, tam luchshe...” “Things are better 
where you come from, aren’t they?” I heard it constantly in the sixties from 
young people in every walk of life. In Magnitogorsk everyone knew that life 
‘was hard, but it was going to be better, very soon, and “Pravda, tam luchshe” 
was somewhow irrelevant. Now everyone repeats “Pravda, tam luchshe,” but the 
censorship prevents any overt expression of this theme in books, on the screen 
or in paintings. This compounds skepticism with frustration. 


* 


“Why are we not allowed to read Doctor Zhivago?”, “Why did Sinyavsky 
and Daniel find it necessary to send their work abroad for publication?” and 
above all, “Why may we not travel in the West? Are we children or criminals, 
that we are not permitted out of doors?” I heard these remarks constantly in the 
sixties. I do not remember hearing them i in the thirties, at least partly because we 
were all so busy.. 


The desire for self-expression is not easily stifled, and today a number of 
illegal literary magazines—some handwritten—circulate in Moscow, Leningrad 
and other large cities. Books by Proust, Joyce, Orwell, Sinyavsky, Daniel, and 
other “forbidden” writers are bought and sold for many times their cost, and are 
circulated widely, particularly among students and young people.! 

In the nineteen-thirties, the Komsomol was a vigorous organization with a 
largely voluntary membership whose activities, particularly at the factory level, 
were supported by large numbers of young people. It was considered an honor 





1 Some Kafka (e.g., Tbe Trial) has now been published. 
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and a privilege to be in the Komsomol, and it made one more effective in one’s 
work. There was something of an esprit de corps, a feeling of belonging to the 
elite, in the Komsomol. Of course the Komsomol, then and now, was run by 
the Party, and everyone knew it. But there was some spontaneity and not a little 
enthusiasm in the organization and its activities. 

Today the picture has utterly changed. The enthusiasm of the few has been 
replaced by the apathy of the many. The Komsomol has some 23 million mem- 
bers, who include 80 percent of all army conscripts. Membership is for all intents 
and purposes obligatory for urban youth between the ages of 14 and 25, and it 
is very useful for rural young people who want to leave the kolkhoz for some 
more rewarding activity elsewhere. Membership is mandatory to get into higher 
educational institutions, and also to stay there. 


Whereas many other Soviet institutions underwent some democratization 
during the Khrushchev period, the Komsomol in particular and the youth move- 
ment in general were not noticeably touched. Perhaps it was an expression of 
fear on the leaders’ part that if the reins were loosened too much, postwar Soviet 
youth, emboldened by responsibilities and dangers during the war and unre- 
strained by the fears of their fathers, might rebel as did the youth of Eastern 
Germany in 1953 and the Hungarians in 1956. Whatever the reason, during 
recent years the Kosmomol leaders have continued to call for greater democracy 
while denying it to their own organization. 

The attitude toward the Komsomol has also changed completely. In the 
sixties, a number of sensitive young people tcld me apologetically, “Yes, I am 
in the Komsomol. Zrayete, prikhoditsya—Y ou know, you have to.” Less sensitive 
young people simply shrug. Of course they are in the organization. Just as a 
Spanish worker is in the Sindacado, or a US truck driver is in the Transport 
Workers’ Union, and with no more conviction or involvement. 


Finally, the role and character of the Komsomol has changed radically. It has 
ceased making any serious pretense of being en organization of and for young 
people. It is an instrument of Party control, and as such has several functions: 


First: to monopolize the field and prevent any other spontaneous youth 
organizations from springing up. And there is much evidence to suggest that if 
the Komsomol were not present to inhibit sıch actions, spontaneous groups 
would indeed appear among young people interested in modern music, the 
discussion of foreign or domestic affairs, poetry reading, or what not. An inter- 
esting illustration of this occurred several years ago in Tashkent. There a group 
of young people, bored with humdrum lives and finding no interest in Komsomol 
activities, formed a club whose purpose it was to do good in the community—to 
help old ladies across the street, assist young parents with baby-sitting, etc. 
Enthusiasm was high among members. It was zhe:r club. But it did not last long. 
The authorities learned of its existence, and, terrified that a clandestine youth 
group was functioning uncontrolled in the community, perhaps engaging in 
espionage and subversion, arrested all the mernbers they could identify. In due 
course, the harmless nature of the organization became clear and the members 
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were released with solemn warnings never again to transgress the axiom of 
Soviet life—that every organization of any kind in Soviet society is under the 
absolute control of the Party. 


The second function of the Komsomol is to organize Soviet youth for 
“voluntary” participation in construction jobs in remote parts of the country, 
in plowing and planting virgin land. Reporting to the Komsomol Congress in 
May 1966, Komsomol First Secretary S. P. Pavlov stated that during the previous 
seven years 1,100,000 young people had gone to remote parts of the country on 
Komsomol assignments to various construction projects. The raw manpower 
for such projects in the thirties and even in the fifties came in large measure from 
the victims of the purges. Now that the State Security Committee has been 
deprived of the powers of its predecessors—the MVD, or NK VD, and GPU—the 
Komsomol has been given the job of finding “volunteers.” To get the young 
people to go, the Komsomol uses threats and pressure, “social persuasion,” and 
often finds it necessary to make promises of adequate housing and supplies in 
areas where such conditions do not exist. In some cases the recruits, feeling 
themselves deceived and victimized, leave these projects in unauthorized mass 
desertions. In at least one case, violence assumed major proportions: at Temir 
Tau, in Kazakhstan, where Komsomol recruits were working at the metallurgical 
combine of the Karaganda Industrial Complex, some fifty Komsomol members, 
who had been protesting against the poor food, suddenly set fire to their com- 
mand dining hall on Saturday, October 3, 1959. For three days rioting and 
looting took place, the ranks of the protesters swelled to at least 1,500, all of 
them young workers, and the outbreak was put down only after planeloads of 
army troops were flown in. The result: more than one hundred persons reported, 
killed in one of the most serious disorders in the Soviet Union since the war. 


The third function of the Komsomol is to cajole, inspire, persuade or force 
Soviet youth into absorbing Marxism-Leninism and becoming loyal servants of the 
Party in carrying out that organization’s sweeping worldwide program. Implicit 
in this function is that of imposing “revolutionary” discipline on society and on 
young people particularly. This task is undertaken by patrols of “activists” 
under Komsomol leadership, and by the druzhinniki, or volunteer auxiliary police, 
who are likewise organized by the Komsomol. 


During the last several years, these patrols have appeared in many Soviet 
cities to carry on the fight against “bourgeois” decadence. One has to smile at 
the phrase, because the pattern of life of the typical Soviet apparatchik is just as 
“bourgeois” as the Chinese say it is, which is very bourgeois indeed. What the 
Komsomol vigilantes really fight against is Western cultural influences: girls in 
slacks and bikinis, men in colored sports shirts, exotic male or female hairdos, 
the twist, the use in Russian of English words and nicknames. When I was last 
in Moscow, the miniskirt had not yet made an appearance, but this in time will 
no doubt shock the apparat even more and spark more vigilante action. The reason 
for this effort is that these things have recently become very much “in” among 
Soviet youngsters, and the Komsomol leaders, not without some grounds, fear 
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that if allowed to to go unchecked they may lead young people from the cult of 
the individual directly to the cult of the American. 

I found some thoughtful Soviet youths, resentful of these vigilante 
activities because they interfered with one of the few freedoms Soviet people 
have more or less retained—the freedom to dress as they wish within the limita- 
tions of their pocketbooks. Some of my friends were unhappy for another reason. 
“Uh-huh,” they said suspiciously, “is this what the Party is going to do to bring 
about Marx’s ‘withering away of the state’? So the state apparatus, the police, 
the courts, etc., will gradually give way to vigilante-zealots operating without 
even those modest legal restraints which have lately somewhat clipped the wings 
of the KGB. 


* 


Insofar as the Komsomol carries out these functions, it is an important 
instrument for perpetuating the Party ual and protecting it from erosion 


. from below. 


How does Soviet youth react to these new pressures and conditions? How 
can we communicate with them? There is no doubt that ‘millions of young 
people, most of them products of the Komsomol, take their places uncritically 

‘in Soviet society and move slowly upward in factory, school or other organiza- 
tion. Some Komsomol members join the Party if they want to rise very high 
or very rapidly in the highly stratified Soviet society. Others settle down to 
complacent, smug and increasingly secure bourgeois life. Into this category come 
most of the ten thousand or so Party and government apparatchiki who run the 
country, almost all of whom-went through the Komsomol during their late teens 
and early twenties. 

Let me not give the impression that these “loyal” Soviet citizens are all so 
mesmerized by clichés and so sated with luxuries unknown to their parents as to 
be completely free of any desire for fundamental improvements in their society 
or uninterested in learning the truth about developments elsewhere. These 
people—and I know many of them—are often intellectually keenly alive. They 
can be reached by organizations like Radio Liberty on the basis of their interest 
in, art or music, their curiosity about new developments in abstract or applied 
science in other parts of the world, and particularly about ideas or events from 
which they are isolated by controlled Soviet media. These people are interested 
in hearing readings of Sinyavsky’s “Sud Idet,” or discussions of subjects like 
arms control from a point of view other than that taken by the Soviet press and 
radio, bùt they are unlikely to be willing to run any risks to make Soviet society 
freer or more.democratic. Indeed, they would be disinclined to do so because 
they themselves are part of the establishment, and would stand to lose both 
material comforts and security if Party control in the Soviet Union were to be 
shaken or modified. 

The Soviet leaders have correctly analysed tae position of these citizens, and 
aim at them appropriate warnings about their stake in Soviet society. An in- 
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teresting example was a broadcast by Radio Moscow on March 26, 1966, written 
and read by Soviet writer Nikolai Gribachev. After blaming the West for cleav- 
ages between fathers and sons in Soviet society, the author quotes George 
Kennan as saying: “If sometime someone is able to destroy the unity and strength 
of the Communist Party as a political instrument, Soviet Russia may rapidly 
cease being one of the world’s most powerful nations, and become one of the 
weakest...” The warning is clear, and it is interesting that Radio Moscow 
considers it expedient to use the words of George Kennan to communicate with 
millions. of its own young people who are becoming, or hope to become, part 
‘of the Soviet establishment. ; : 

We can communicate with this group rewardingly too—by showing them 
how other societies have made great progress, and bave given their people more 
material things and greater freedom withous a one-party dictatorship. We can 
communicate with them by pointing out the failure of Soviet society to live up 
to its own Leninist doctrines of democracy with the Party. In such approaches, 
we can make use of the fact that the “bought” member of the establishment—the 
former free-thinking student who has “settled” for security for himself and his 
family—often nonetheless takes satisfaction in flaunting the restraints and 
` alleviating the boredom of the establishment by listening to critical broadcasts, 
particularly if he can do so without risk. 


* 


If millions of Soviet young people have been cajoled, persuaded and black- 
mailed into accepting the Party’s will and its leadership in shaping the policies, 
institutions and the future of the Soviet Union, other millions are in a state of 
largely silent, and totally unorganized, rebellion against their environment. They 
are cynical, bitter, bored, angry. Some are idealistic seekers after truth; others 
are selfish hedonists. 

These young men and women are, for the most part, in the cities. One reason 
for this is that the rebellious rural youth finds a first relief for its frustrations by 
fleeing to the cities—sometimes illegally, partly because the propiska, or police 
residence permission, in the large cities is severely restricted, and partly because 
-millions of Soviet collective farmers still have no passports and may not legally 
travel. I met one such young man on the train from Tallinn to Leningrad in 1965. 
Unshaven, a bit high, he told me “Ya na obshchikh pravakb—I am traveling on my 
general rights.” When I inquired what he meant, he winked. “No passport—no 
ticket. But I know where the control points are. They won’t catch me. Pd be 
damned if Pd stay in that miserable farm. I’m doing all right now. A job here 
and a job there. Foreign currency pays best, but it is dangerous.-Got any?” He 
left the seat next to mine, which he had been occupying just before the ticket 
collector came around, and I did not see him again. This young man was crim- 
inally inclined and so engaged. But others were not. I met one young poet, 
whose poetry was profane, violently anti-Soviet and, I thought, not very good. 
He had made another kind of compromise between reality and rebellion. He had 
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a job, a dull and undemanding job as a janitor, but it paid him 80 rubles a month, 
on which he could eat, and gave him a passport, with the treasured propiska, and 
left him largely free to write poetry and meet kindred souls. They were a nihilistic, 
hard-drinking lot, utterly cynical about the Party and government, disrespectful 
of nearly all Soviet leaders since—and including—Lenin. “This society is rotten. 
It must be destroyed. We are not reformists like Dudintsev and Yevtushenko. 
We are revolutionaries. But, in practical terms, what can we do? I write poetry.” 
The Soviet authorities are very much aware of these “declassed elements in a 
classless society” —to quote a phrase wryly used by a friend in the establishment. 


Soviet press reports in recent months have dealt in detail with various expres- 
sions of youth revolt. The most frequently reported are the bezde/niki, or idlers, 
“young Soviet citizens who shamelessly live on their parents and refuse to 
work...” In the Yaroslav] Oblast, for example, to quote one press report, 
“6,500 students completed secondary school, of whom 1,900 were admitted to 
higher educational institutions, 1,800 to tekhnikums, 1,270 to other technical‘ 
schools; 2,140 did not continue their studies. Some went to work, but the 
majority are hanging around doing nothing...” 

This would have been utterly impossible in the thirties. It is possible now, 
because in many areas there is a surplus of unskilled labor—and, what is more 
important, parents now have surpluses to support idle children, who would 
have gone hungry in the thirties, if only becausz of food rationing. Many of these 
idle young people fall into crime. Some speculate with foreign clothing or cur- 
rency, some traffic in drugs, others get into illicit deals involving supplies or 
materials traded or exchanged by Soviet organizations anxious to cover up non- 
fulfillment of plans or evasion of priority allocations. Once arrested, they are 
sent to reform schools or labor camps, where they learn crime from professionals. 
The magazine Sovetskaya yustitsiya complains that 35 percent of those released 
from Soviet reform schools are convicted of new crimes within two years, and 
20 percent within six months. Usually the criminal activity is associated with 
drinking. : f 

Why does this occur in the Soviet Union, hundreds of articles in the Soviet 
press ask, citing the classical Communist thesis that crime is a residual expression 
of the injustices of a class society. The answer given by the Soviet press is nearly 
unanimous: boredom and alcohol. This large segment of Soviet youth is bored 
with parroted clichés. They are unhappy about their own unwillingness or 
inability to gain admission to university or college, disgusted with the dull and 
poorly paid jobs open to those without technical training. So they drink, and 
wind up in prison. 

; * 


Another group does get into places of higher education, where altogether 
almost four million were enrolled in March 1966.2? These institutions are bitterly 
competitive and their stipends furnish just enough money for absolute necessities. 


® Prasda, March 10, 1966. 
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Here another set of corrupting influences await them: conspiracy and bribery, 
cheating in examinations. This temptation was most acute in 1966, when a 
double class graduated from secondary school, putting an extraordinary premium 
on placement in colleges and universities. Numerous cases were reported in the 
press of cheating in examinations and bribitig officials to gain admission. Diploma 
forging and other irregularities were also reported, as were cases in which highly 
placed parents tried to use their influence with university officials in favor of 
their children. 


Like the less fortunate and often criminally inclined drop-outs, this group 
is largely alienated from Marxism-Leninism and disillusioned with Soviet society. 
Though they are heading for security in the establishment, they often complain 
to each other and even to foreigners. They resent having to spend valuable 
hours on courses of political indoctrination; they scoff at the newly opened 
. boarding schools. Last year, one student went into great detail in complaining 
_to me that in spite of heady Soviet propaganda about rest homes and sanatoria 

for Soviet workers, the country had only 4,000 of these institutions, with 630,000 
_ beds, so that if distribution were entirely equitable, the eighty million members 
of the country’s trade unions could spend their vacations in these coveted spots 
only once every 10-12 years. © 

Many of these students are sibonicho, a term derived from the Russian words 
ni bog ni chort, “Neither God nor Devil,” a category of youth in rebellion char- 
acterized by Pravda as “arrogant hooters and skeptics, contemptuous cynics 
whose every action emphasizes that, to them, nothing is sacred...” Others are 
Tolstoyan humanists, repelled by the perfidy and parochialism of Soviet life, 
groping in almost childlike sincerity and innocence for “the Truth.” Many of 
these find themselves drawn to the Russian Orthodox Church. I have spoken to 
several in Zagorsk—young people who had given up technical studies in Soviet 
universities to study for the priesthood. Though unorganized, these diverse 
elements from the top layer of Soviet youth are often tied loosely together by 
their interest in and devotion to the new voices in Soviet literature. 


The final group of Soviet youth, and a large and potentially important group 
it is, comprises the young workers. Now far better educated than were their 
fathers, they are for the most part cynical, but apolitical rather than anti-Soviet. 
They are interested in automobiles, sports, popular science, new gadgets, pho- 
tography and travel. Their interests are not predominantly intellectual; if they 
were, these people would not be workers. 

Communicating with this group is important, for these young men and 
women form the backbone of any attempt to find an alternative to the Soviet 
system. It was this group that manned the barricades in Budapest in 1956 and 
defied Soviet tanks in East Berlin in June 1953. It may be the Soviet intellectuals, 
both the déclassé drop-outs and those who adhere tenuously to the underside of 
the establishment, who inspire and lead the drive for greater democracy and 
freedom, for fundamental modifications of the Soviet system—but the main 
support, and, if violence occurs, the troops, will come from the young workers. 
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I have so far said nothing about the rural youth, in part because I know least 
about them, in part because, as I have indicated earlier, most kolkhozniks with 
any ambition or vigor move to the cities. I have in this area only one observation 
to make: communication with rural youth can best be done by referring to the 
shortcomings of the collective.farm system and possibilities of modifying it. An 
excellent model of what I mean appeared in Novy Mir—a long short-story called 
“The Life of Fedor Kuzkin,” by B. Mozhayev.? 


* 


To sum up: My observations of Soviet youth covering the period from 
1932 to 1966 have convinced me that materially Soviet youth has never been 
better off than it is today; but ideologically it has never been more alienated, 
cynical, bitter and vulnerable. The Soviet authorities know this. They know also 
that trouble usually comes not during periods of pressure, but during periods of 
relaxation. This dilemma harries Soviet officialdom: to try to repress Soviet 
youth will cause further alienation; to relax the pressures will invite greater 
demands and an increased danger of reformist turning to rebellion. 


All in all, the opportunities to communicate with Soviet youth are better 
today than I have ever known them to be. 
John Scott 


Soviet Youth and the Regime 


A half-century after the October Revolution, Soviet propaganda is having 
increasing difficulty in concealing the fact that a large section of Soviet youth is 
highly critical of the idea of building Communism. It is now conceded, for 
example, that 


There was a time when we did not want to recognize the “fathers and sons 
problem” under any circumstances. We regarded it as an almost criminal mani- 
festation. One can, of course, refuse to recognize a problem, one can “abolish” it, 
so to speak. But this does not mean that ıt ceases to exist.! 


The superficial, stereotyped official approach to the youth problem was 
pinpointed with unusual courage by the prominent film script writer I. Metter 
in an article entitled “A Clean Sheet of Paper.” Metter observed: 


We are at present disturbed by the moral state of our youth. In the press, this 
concern 1s shown primarily in the following form. Articles and public statements 
start off by enumerating, at some length and ın long-customary phrases, certain feats 
of young people: that the latter have built so many electric power stations, plowed 


3 Novy mir, 1966, No. 7. 
1 Iskussivo kino, 1966, No. 10, p. 14. 
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up so much virgin land, milked so much milk, that so many millions are engaged in 
study....Such articles and statements frequently end by mumbling hastily that 
the moral, ideological level of our young people is not yet entirely satisfactory. 
Individual tragic, lamentable cases are even given, as a rule anesthetized, as by a 
novocain block, by such qualifying remarks as: “untypical, uncharacteristic, birth 
marks [1.e., “survivals from the past””].’”? 


The scriptwriter criticized the stubborn refusal of Soviet propagandists to go 
into the causes of the discrepancy between the views and sentiments of Soviet 
‘youth and the ideals of the Party leaders in the following terms: 


I am an ignoramus in medicine, but it seems to me that a disease can only be 
studied and cured by generalizing and classifying cases of the disease, its causes and 
symptoms, and not by examining these in isolation to the refrain of “Ah, what a 
powerful, golden, healthy organism 1”? 


Metter stoutly defended youth’s right to form its own opinion. He wrote: 


In this country, ıt has become the accepted thing to regard a young person 
as having no experience of life whatsoever. He is a clean sheet of paper, upon which 
we older people, who do have this experience of life, can make our entries... . The 
inexperience of young people has been greatly exaggerated. They do not live in a 

. vacuum.4 


On the other hand, one of the more thoughtful Komsomol functionaries, 
Aleksandr Tikhonov from Leningrad, soberly commented on the basis of his 
experience that “to expect [Soviet youth] to come to understand Communism 
spontaneously, under the influence of general propaganda alone, is most short- 
sighted.”5 

It is sometimes delicately hinted in the Soviet press that the cause of the 
younger generation’s alienation from the regime lies in a divergence of interests. 
Typical inthis respect is the following admission in the newspaper Sovetskaya 
Rossiya : l 

We cannot close our eyes to the fact that the process of grinding down youth’s 


private aspirations to suit the needs of the national economy is steeling some but 
unsettling others, which can lead in turn to.. .undesırable phenomena.® 


The views, sentiments and behavior of modern Soviet youth, especially 
students and senior graders, are pervaded not by “Communist morality” or 
Marxism-Leninism but by an independent searching for the meaning of life 
under a “socialist” regime: Sovetskaya Rossiya gives examples. At the Twenty- 
Third Party Congress, Party Secretary General Brezhnev described the problem 
of youth education as being of vital importance for the future existence of the 
regime. He said: 





2 Ibid., 1966, No. 6, p. 75. 
. 3 Ibid. 
4 Ibid. : 
5 Yunosi, 1966, No. 11, p. 95. 
© Soseiskaya Rossiya, May 8, 1966. 
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...We cannot ignore the fact that our country is, speaking figuratively, a young 
country, half of ıts population being 26 and under. It is therefore of the utmost 
importance that the Party, the Komsomol and all other organizations pay increased 
attention to youth education.’ 


Brezhnev returned to the youth problem at the plenary session of the 
Komsomol Central Committee which took place in February 1967. He told his 
audience: 

It would be an unforgivable mistake not to notice that in this country there are 
also young people who, devoid of both experience of life and adequate theoretical 
training, display a deplorable political instability, irresponsibility, and, I would say, 
an unthinking “couldn’t-care-less” attitude to life. This cannot be tolerated.® 


The sentiments and aspirations of Soviet youth occupy a broad spectrum, 
which does not always accord with social position, educational level or parental 
standard of living. True, in all layers of Soviet society there are young people 
who actively support the Party’s policy, either for ideological or purely oppor- 
tunistic reasons; they do not, however, as is clear from an examination of state- 
ments by Party and Komsomol leaders and articles and reports in the press, 
determine the political image of present-day Soviet youth. In an article published 
in the autumn of 1966 in the Lithuanian Party Central Committee’s journal 
Kommunist, Wladimir Stepakov, Head of the all-Union Party Central Committee’s 
Propaganda and Agitation Department, openly accused the country’s young 
people of “‘apoliticism” and “‘nihilism.”® The term “infantilism” is now also 
being used in this connection. Explained Komsomolskaya pravda in early 1967: 

Of late it [the term “‘infantilism”] has been frequently applied to a certain section 
of youth. Roughly speaking, infantilism is when a person is spiritually and morally, 
well, underdeveloped. When a person shows spiritual flabbiness and laxity, when 
he 1s completely without backbone and toddles empty-headed through life, these 
are the consequences of infantilism. 

Infantilism is also dangerous in that it makes a person blind to his great purpose 
in the matter entrusted to him.!® 


More tolerant and understanding Party functionaries occasionally accuse 
Soviet youth not of “nihilism” but rather of “social hypercriticalness.”11 


In the given context, the use of the terms “apoliticism” and “infantilism” 
indicates that broad sections of Soviet youth are utterly indifferent to the Com- 
munist ideology and to the idea of Communist construction. The no less frequent 
complaints of the “nihilism,” “cynicism” and “social hypercriticalness” of 
Soviet youth suggest even more, namely a tendency among the latter to criticize 
and even reject the official ideology, to search for new behavioral guidelines. 





7 Pravda, March 30, 1966. 

8 Komsomolskaya pravda, February 4, 1967. 
® Kommunist, Vilnius, 1966, No. 10, p. 8. 
10 Komsomolskaya pravda, Match 17, 1967. 
11 Ibid., March 22, 1967. 
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The Soviet leaders and, indeed, the entire older generation of Party func- 
tionaries, are deeply concerned at the fact that Soviet youth is largely indifferent 
to “revolutionary romanticism,” preferring Western adventure films. In early 
1967, film critic M. Kvasnetskaya, discussing a recent Soviet production entitled 
“The Elusive Avengers,” about World War II partisans, commented sadly that 
although in her opinion the film was a match for any Western adventure film, 
young cinemagoers were giving it a miss in favor of “Tarzan,” “The Three 
Musketeers” and “Scaramouche,” and were playing at being the heroes of these 
films just as their fathers had played at being Chapayev, the Civil War hero.!? 


Jubilee year sees the USSR devoid of national figures accepted by the younger 
generation as worthy of imitation. Stalin and Khrushchev have been discredited. 
The obtrusive Lenin cult leaves Soviet youngsters cold. The youth journal 
Molodoi kommunist, suggesting Lenin, assassinated Leningrad Party Central 
Committee First Secretary Sergei Kirov, World War II flying ace Captain Nikolai 

. Gastello and spaceman Yury Gagarin as idols, observed sadly that even Gagarin 
was considered passé by the country’s teenagers. 18 


The Komsomol is steadily losing its hold over the young people it is sup- 
posed to be politically supervising and educating. Komsomolskaya pravda admitted 
that 

`.. Slightly over one-third of all youngsters are now under the immediate influence 
of the Komsomol. In other words, eleven million 14—17-year-old boys and girls 
are not taking any part at all in social life.14 


In the Komsomol journal Smena, a veteran Komsomolets even went so far 
as to concede that there was no longer any real difference between a Komsomol 
member and a non-member.15 The over 23,000,000-member-strong youth 
organization is clearly experiencing a political and organizational crisis. On the 
eve of the Komsomol’s Fifteenth Congress, held in May 1966, Komsomolskaya 
pravda observed that the methods and organization of Komsomol work were no 
longer adequate in view of the greatly enhanced educational level of Soviet 
youth.18 At the Congress itself, Sergei Pavlov, First Secretary of the Komsomol’s 
Central Committee, cited some interesting figures on the organization’s age 
structure: 


In recent years, the number of young people [in the USSR] aged 20 to 25 has 
diminished, whereas that of the under-twenties has increased sharply. This 1s all 
a result of the war. The Komsomol has also become younger: the number of mem- 
bers aged 14 to 17 has grown considerably, while that of members in the 18—25 age 
group has dropped by 23 percent.1” 





12 Ibid., Match 11, 1967. 

13 Molodoi kommuntst, 1966, No. 6, p. 6. 
14 Komsomolskaya prasda, May 6, 1966. 
15 Saena, 1967, No. 2, p. 5. 

18 Komsomolskaya pravda, April 16, 1966. 
17 Ibid., May 18, 1966. 
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Thus, the Komsomol is now larger, more youthful and better educated than 
it once was; however, largely because it has become a mass organization, its 
members are now hardly different from the rest of Soviet youth. 


The leaders of the Komsomol, no longer capable of coping either organ- 
izationally or ideologically with the socially heterogeneous mass of members, 
are talking more and more of the need to prune the organization. Kémso- 
molskaya pravda, for example, noted after the Twenty-Third, Party Congress: 


Sometimes one hears the view expressed tkat it would be useful to reduce the 
scale of the: Komsomol as an organization, that it would be good to carry out a kind 
of “purge,” to curtail the period of membership in the Komsomol.}8 


Indeed, a form of purge is being carried out under the pretext of issuing new 
membership cards; undesirable members are simply left empty-handed (in 
addition, those wishing to stay in the Komsomol are pressed into taking on some 
practical assignment, which produces a spurious impression of activity). In 
many cases, however, the campaign is reduced to nought by the empty formalism ` 
only too common in the Komsomol. 


The general attitude of members to Komsomol work is illustrated by the fact that 
at a plenary meeting of the Zhitomir City Komsomol Committee it was decided 
to shut tight the doors of the assembly hall in order to prevent participants from 
leaving prematurely.1® On another occasion, a member disgusted with Kom- 
somol activities and the content of Komsomolskaya en wrote in a letter to that 
newspaper’s editors: 


Your letter has finally convinced me that dere is no truth. Your newspaper has 
turned out to be one of those which cover up for bureaucrats and eye-washers. 
Soon they will be talking about me in the foreign press, to which I shall have to go 
in my search for justice.?® 


Komsomol functionary Aleksandr Tikhonov, whom we mentioned earlier, 
said that he and his colleagues were continually asking themselves: 


. where is the root of the evil, why is the authority of a number of Komsomol 
organizations so low...? ...why is it that intelligent, sensible and talented young- 
sters stand aside from Komsomol lifer?t 


Tikhonov appears to have a rather low opinion of Komsomol “activists,” 
` who, he says, usually consist in a set of “smart” youngsters who display con- 
siderable activity in arranging pleasure trips, social gatherings and the like, but 
do nothing at all in the way of political education.?? Pavlov even observed at 
the Fifteenth Komsomol Congress that “some ectivists are asking: isn’t it about 
-time to stop these political education circles and seminarsp” 23 





18 Jbid., April 16, 1966. 

18 Ibid., July 19, 1966. 

20 Thid., May 24, 1966. 

a Yunost, 1966, No. 11, p. 93. 

2 Ibid., p. 94. 

13 Komsomolskaya pravda, May 18, 1966. 


Komsomol activities are run on obsolete lines, on the basis of often futile 
bureaucratic directives. They frequently amount to. nathing. but.the adoption of 
- resolutions which are never put into practice, or the assumption of obligations 
essentially impossible to fulfill. Initiative from below is largely absent. 


A distaste for “social” work, in particular for political study, and a general 
indifference toward the interests of the state on the one hand and what may be 
described as egoistic realism on the other, are predominant in the Soviet student 
community. Komsomolskaya pravda observes: 


Unfortunately, not every [student] has a sense of historical continuity, of per- 
sonal responsibility for the honor of the student order. 

It sometimes happens that a person stands before the state distribution com- 
mission and goggles: who has the right to send him somewhere where he doesn’t 
particularly want to go...? Policy means simply nothing to such a person. Or 
rather ıt would be truer to say that he has his own “policy”... 

.one meets students who say: “Political knowledge is a useless thing”. . 

In any higher educational institution, one meets students with a peie 
against social work.*4 


A form of “nihilism” which in recent on has become widespread among 
young Soviet creative intellectuals was pinpointed by the journal Agitator : 


..ın belles-lettres and literary criticism, the putrid little theory of “deheroization” 
has gained currency, whose adherents have tried and in some cases are still trying 
to belittle the heroes of the Revolution, socialist construction and the Great Patrio- 
tic War.25 


` The Soviet authorities are also much concerned’ at the way in which the 
country’s young people are coming under Western and “gutter” influences. 
A. Arkhipov, Chairman. of the “Spartak” sports society, complained: 


. amoral acts and antisocial developments continue to take place in our midst... . 
How can such manifestations be prevented in the future? For this to be achieved, 
youth must be distracted from the harmful influences of the street as well as the 
pernicious influence of bourgeois morality, which continues to find its way into 
our surroundings. ?® 


Although Soviet “Beatles” arouse comment in youth publications, little 
space is devoted in the Soviet press these days to the imitation of Western dress, 
hairstyles, etc., per se as practiced by the stilyagi. The Party long ago broadened 
its attack to “ideological stilyagism,” i.e., Soviet youth’s enhanced interest in 
Western civilization in general. Western radio broadcasts, films, philosophical 
trends, scientific literature, etc., are apparently leaving their mark on a con- 
siderable segment of the country’s younger generation. Pavlov, for example, 
stressed at the T'wenty-Third Party Congress that : 





21 Ibid., March 5, 1967. 
25 Agitator, 1966, No. 16, p. 13. 
36 Teoriya i praktika fizicheskoi kultury, 1967, No. 1, p. 3. 


..it would be a mistake to hope placidly that the huge propaganda machine of 
imperialism will always be running ın neutral gear. Our young people sometimes 
turn out to be helpless on points of theory and to have little knowledge of the laws 
of social development....We do not always provide profound and timely inter- 

’  pretations of the complex processes taking place in the modern world.?? 


Two further categories of youth whose existence is noted with displeasure 
by the Soviet authorities are those who think and behave like “aristocrats,””?8 
and girls who 


.. by an ostentatious frivolity and “alluring” approachability ensnare lovers of 
casual street acquaintances, eat and drink at their expense and then suddenly dis- 
appear, leaving theit “suitors” in the lurch. The latter, of course, will hardly com- 
plain of being “swindled” in the face of our society’s refusal to accept such “ad- 
ventures.” Girls belonging to this “profession” are known as “dynamists.” Physio- 
logically they may be virgins, but their morals are essentially those of prostitutes.?® 


This phenomenon’ would seem to be the result of both material need and 
social inequality. f 

Neither the “aristocrats” nor the “dynamists,” however, are truly represen- 
tative of Soviet youth. Of much greater significance is the ideological questing 
of young Soviet intellectuals, in particular their rejection of Marxism-Leninism 
as a basis for a world outlook. Indicative in this respect is the following excerpt 
from Literaturnaya gazeta : 


The speaker—a young engineer belonging to the category of “extremely des- 
perate” cyberneticians—began with a traditional appeal for “crazy ideas.” With 
deadly sarcasm he lambasted this “faded flower,” whose place in the annals of 

_ history was ready and waiting, since philosophy had become bogged down ın 
sterile speculation and scholastic abstractions. For the real philosophy of the twen- 
tieth century—cybernetics—had been born. . 


A familiar theme. The young speaker Bar said in plain terms something which 


can often be “read between the lines” of statements made by more responsible 
‘natural scientists and technologists.3° 


The philosophical searchings of Soviet youth are by no means confined to 
the question of replacing Marxism by cybernetics. They are also reflected in the 
works of young poets, for example. In this connection, the following excerpt 
from a poem by Rimma Kazakova may be quoted: 


When I write my verses, 

It is no trinket, no relic 

Of which I quickly tire that I create, 
But religion. 





37 Pravda, April 4, 1966. 

38 Komsomolskaya pravda, March 2, 1967. 

39 Yunost, 1966, No. 12, p. 79. 

°° Literaturnaya gazeta, February 15, 1967, p. 12, 
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It is not ‘thet Tam religious: 
` , 7% Rather I am filled with righteous anger 
s At the vile. godlessness a , 
ye i Which is around... ° 


And s0, now with gifts, now in chains of penance, 
Burdened but proud, 

We all seck our religion; for we are not made 

To be unbelievers.?! 


And an FR from a poem by Irina Ozerova: 


” Here is a Bible with engravings by Doré, 
A huge volume, and well-thumbed. ‘ 
Yet today I seek in it, as in an alphabet book, 
The ABC of the eternal truths.?* 


‘Indeed, today’s Soviet youth shows a genuine desire to seek out and practice 
the age-old truths of humanity which lie beyond the narrow confines of Marxism- 
Leninism. This, combined with apoliticalness and a tendency to indulge in 
“social hypercriticalness,” makes the present younger generation in the Soviet 

_ Union appear unreliable to the Party Se as a successor in the matter of 
_ building Communism. 
Y. Marin 





3. Smena, 1967, No. 1, p. 7. - 
323 Literaturnaya Rossiya, March 17, 1967, p. 15. ° 
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REVIEWS 


The Periodical Press 


On the eve of the fiftieth anniversary of the October Revolution, Soviet 
military journals devoted especial attention to the problem of educating Soviet 
citizens, in particular servicemen, in a Communist spirit. In doing so, they 
deviated noticeably from the Marxist postulate according to which social being 
determines consciousness. We read, for example, in an article in Kommunist 
Vooruzhennykh Sil entitled “The Man With a New Mentality”: 


The formation of Communist personality traits in Soviet man under the con- 
ditions of socialism is not a spontaneous process. It takes place under the guiding 
influence of the Communist Party, of its constant and purposeful ideologico-political . 
work... (Kommunist Vooruzbennykb Sil, 1967, No. 19, page 6.) 


Having thus affirmed the need for a voluntaristic approach to the matter of 
Communist education, the author of the article goes on to give the essence of 
this education as defined in the Party Program and the resolutions Auen at 
the ma le Party Congress. This is _ 


..to develop a high level of political awareness and a Communist attitude to work 
and public property, and to educate the workers, above all youth, ın a spirit of Soviet 
patriotism, proletarian internationalism, intolerance toward the bourgeois ideology, 
‚and readiness to defend the achievements of socialism with weapon in hand (ébid.). 


Their interpretation of certain of the terms used in the foregoing quotation 
shows the Soviets to be speaking a language all their own which excludes all 
possibility of any sort of East-West dialogue. Colonel I. Babenko, for example, 
explains in his article “Awareness is the Most Important Quality of the Soviet 
Fighting Man,” also published in Kommunist Vooruzhennykh Sil, that 


Being a class category, awareness under the conditions of socialism presupposes 
above all a profound conviction ın the correctness of Communist doctrine, faith- 
fulness to the cause of the Party, realization o? one’s place in the activity of the 
popular masses, an ability to apply the Party’s decisions to concrete practical matters, 
and voluntary subordination of one’s actions to the satisfaction of public interests. 


The awareness of Soviet people can be manifested ın the form of convic- 
tions as well as ın the form of deeply rooted feelings, inclinations and habits. But 
whatever its form, in content ıt 1s Communist (page 23). 


As regards “patriotism,” this is described ir. the journal as 


The most important trait of Soviet man’s mentality..., combining his love of 
his native land, the land of his fathers and of the hopes and passions of his youth, 
with the proud realization that it was our country which became the cradle of 
socialism and tealized mankind’s best dreams of happiness... 


With Soviet people, love of their native land is indissolubly bound up with an 
understanding of their international duty to the workers of all countries, to op- 
pressed peoples fighting against imperialism for their freedom and independence 
(page 7). 


To this it is added that 


The internationalism of Soviet people is now manifested in the help which our 
state is giving to the heroic Vietnamese people in their fight against the criminal 
aggression of the American imperialists and to the countries of Africa, Asia and 
Latin America which are fighting for their aia aca and freedom against the 
imperialist enslavers (ibid.). 


Returning, however, to our main question, the need to intensify the Com- 


munist education of Soviet servicemen is justified by Kommunist Vooruzhennykb 
Sil by at least two factors, namely the possession by the Soviet Armed Forces of 


‘powerful, sophisticated equipment, and the circumstance that 


The Soviet fighting man’s level of literacy has changed beyond recognition. In 
1922, eight percent of Red Army men were completely illiterate, and most of the 
rest could barely read and write. On the eve of the Great Patriotic War, 35 percent 
of personnel already had an education up to seventh-grade level. At the present time, 
over 90 percent of enlisted men have a higher, secondary or incomplete secondary 
education, and 70 percent of recruits have already acquired a technical specialty by 
the time they enter military service (page 5). 


In respect of the first factor, Colonel Babenko writes: 


An inner readiness to distinguish themselves has always been inherent in the 
sons and daughters of our country. Now, however, in connection with the military 
revolution, enhancement of the awareness of the country’s armed defenders is as- 
suming especial importance. In the past, most fighting men were, in almost every- 
thing they did, under observation by their commanders, who could exert an in- 
fluence on their subordinates and prevent them from making mistakes. At present, 
however, many servicemen, handling, for example, anti-aircraft rocket systems, 
supersonic missile-carrying aircraft, nuclear weapons, radar equipment, telemechan- 
ical and radioelectronic facilities and other combat matériel, often perform their 
duties alone or in a team, crew or group consisting of only a few persons. For this 
reason, in a modern war unleashed by the imperialists the moral maturity and inner 
convictions of the fighting man would be of decisive importance for the successful 
fulfillment of a combat assignment (page 25). 


Colonel Babenko gives the following character sketch of the ideal Soviet 


fighting man: 


4* 


Possessing a Communist Weltanschauung, he acts according to conviction and in 
the interests of his unit under all circumstances, irrespectively of whether the eyes 
of his comrades and superiors are upon him or whether no one is watching him 
and possibly no one would ever know what he had done. Action in harmony with 
conscience best characterizes the level of discipline and awareness of such a fighting 
man. If he does violate service regulations, he experiences a feeling of shame, of 
dissatisfaction with himself, and invariably reports the matter to his commander 
(ebid.). 
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Although evidently sincerely believing that such a paragon will one day 
become typical in the Soviet armed ‘forces, Colonel Babenko also refers to the 
difficulties involved in politically indoctrinating servicemen, which are unques- 
“ tionably connected with servicemen’s enhanced .educational level. He writes: 


One cannot convince a man and get him to adopt a conscientious attitude toward . 
the matter at hand ‚by purely administrative means. It is of little use to say: Do this, 
because I think it’s necessary. One, must find convincing words, PERES com- 
parisons (page 26). 

Soviet military specialists are accożdingly being confronted with such tasks 
as that of thoroughly examining 

. fundamental aspects of the ale and psychological training of ie 
troops; the scientific fundamentals of the organization and management of party- 
political work in the army and navy; the principles and methods of training and 

` educating personnel; ways of further strengthening military discipline and the 
degree of law and order in the services (page 12). 


‘ In calling for a better Communist education for Soviet servicemen, Kom- 
munist Vooruzhennykh Sil emphasizes: 


The slightest weakening of Communist influence on people may lead to`an en- 
livenment of bourgeois ideology in this or that form, to neglect of the interest of the 
military collective, to de-ideologization and apcliticalness (page 27). 


_ In conclusion, we may observe that it is not without reason that so much 
attention is now being paid to the problem of Communist education in the 
Soviet armed forces. There is considerable evidence, in fact, that discipline 
among Soviet servicemen is not what it, shouldbe. Only quite recently, for 
example, Army General-P. Batitsky, Commander in Chief of Air Defense Forces, 
declared: “The fact cannot be tolerated that in some sub-units individual duty 
men show irresponsibility and lack of discipline” (Kommunist Vooruzbennykh Sil, 
1967, No. 18, page 30). Lieutenant General Y. Maltsev, Military Council Member 
and Political Department Head of the Ciscarpathian Military District, pointed 
to an equally important phenomenon, namely that a poll carried out this year 
by his department among Soviet servicemen had revealed insufficient hatred of 
the “imperialists and their armies,” a poorly developed feeling of patriotism and 
„devotion to Communist ideals, and a lack of confidence in 2 the future victory of 
Communism. 
Petr oe 
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Political Power: USAIUSSR 
By Z. K. Brzezinski and S. P. HUNTINGTON 
Published by Chatto and Windus, London, 1964, 461 pp. 
(This review is of the German translation by Franz Becker entitled Polstische Machi : 


USAJUASSR. Ein Vergleich, published by Verlag Kiepenhauer und Witsch, Cologne— 
“Berlin, 1966, 496 pp. Quotations are from the English original.) 


Noting the essentially political character of the rivalry which has existed 
between the USA and the USSR since the late forties in the diplomatic, military, 
economic, scientific, educational and cultural spheres, the authors of this study 
(Huntington is Professor of Government at Harvard University, Brzezinski 
Director of Columbia University’ s Research Institute on Communist Affairs) 
compate the two superpowers’ political systems in ‚an attempt to establish 
whether these are likely to become more similar or dissimilar with the passage of 
time, i.e., whether they will converge or diverge. They try to answer the following 


questions: 


* Do the US and Soviet leaders follow ideological guidelines? If so, to what 
extent do these promote or hinder rational decision-making? 

In what way do average US and Soviet citizens participate in the political life 
of their respective countries? Which “‘alienations” and “deviations” can arise 
within the two systems? 

Which political leadership Br the greater profesional competence and 
experience? 

Which roles are, played by brachen politicians, civilian admunistrators, the 
military, captains of industry, intellectuals, and public opinion in the two countries? 

Which political system has the greater coherence and the clearer line? 


Which system is the more successful in assimilating fresh political ideas and 
pursuing an elastic policy? 


The authors reject as futile attempts to draw comparisons between the political. 
institutions of the two countries (e.g., the US Congress and the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR), considering the crucial question to be which system uses its power 
in the manner best suited to modern requirements. In the authors’ view, four 

“factors decide how a given political system functions, namely the relationship 
between political ideas and politics, the relationship between the system and the 
individual, the character of the political leadership and the policy-making process. 
These factors are discussed in broad outline in Part I of the book, Part II being 
devoted to the dynamics of power, i.e., its acquisition, use and limitation, with 
special reference to agricultural problems, conflicts between civilian and military 
authorities, relations between allies, and military intervention. Concrete examples 
examined include the fights for power of Khrushchev and Kennedy, the cases 
of Marshal Zhukov and General MacArthur, the military interventions in Cuba 
- and Hungary, and US-French and Soviet-Chinese relations. 


Having analysed the strong and weak points of the US and Soviet systems, 
Brzezinski and Huntington arrive at the following conclusions. 
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The Soviet political system is excellently suited for operation by specialists in 
wielding power. It is capable of mobilizing all available national resources for 
specific purposes. Its strength lies in the primacy of ideology and political in- 
stitutions over society, coupled with the ability of the leaders to dominate 
society, and its weakness in the overconcentration of persohal power, the re- 
striction of economic and intellectual life by ideology, and the resultant tensions 
between the system and society. The strength of the US system lies in the close 
links between society and policy, leading to the constant adaptation of one to 
the other, and the weakness of the system in zhe fact that it is subordinate to 
society, so that long-term objectives and current policy often cannot be suffi- 
ciently clearly defined. 

The Communist ideology provides the Soviet leaders with a frame of reference: 
a militant ideology offers a basis for a militant strategy. The Soviet leadership 
employs flexible tactics in order to reach a preset strategic goal. The views of 
the US leaders, on the other hand, are largely “uncrystallized” and conducive 
to moral rigorism and a purely pragmatic readiness to compromise. 

At the same time, the Soviet leaders are led by their dogmatism to underrate 
the force of nationalism. As a result, their relations with their allies are endangered 
by simple differences of opinion, a danger to which the USA is not exposed. 

The objective of the Soviet system is to “politicize” the population. Here, 
however, only partial success has been achieved. Generally speaking, in the USSR 
society has become alienated from the system. Nevertheless, say the authors: 

Popular agitation in the Soviet Union is seldom a threat to the regime, and in 
fact the regime uses mass social orthodoxy to curb deviationist tendencies among 
the intellectual elite. The Soviet system, however, has yet to define the tolerable 
limits of orthodox dissent which can be permitted in its society. As a result, creative 

initiative tends to be stifled (page 411). 


The weakest parts of the book are those dealing with US society, which is 
presented in a superficial fashion. The authors write, for example, that in the 
USA tension between society and the political system is absent, that the influence 
of politics on the life of the individual is merely a by-product of his general prep- 
aration for entry into society. They continue: 

Individual alienation... .exists in the United States, but because of the more 
limited scope of politics it is less of a problem for the political system. Mass alienation, 
on the other hand, is much more of a potential danger in the United States than in 
the Soviet Union... (Zbid.) 


~Brzezinski and Huntington see a further advantage of the Soviet system to lie 
in the fact that it is run by “professionals” with political and administrative 
experience. The USA, on the other hand, is run by elected, “semi-professional” 
politicians, who do, however, have better opportunities for revising their poli- 
cies. In addition, renewal of the exetutive takes place more often in the USA than 
in the USSR. The conclusion drawn from this is that in times of political stability 
the Soviet system, thanks to the professionalism of its leaders, has the edge over 
the US system despite the latter’s greater structural flexibility. 
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The authors further observe that whereas in the USSR the task of framing 
policy is in the hands of the leadership, in the USA it is distributed among groups 
representing different interests and holding different views: The USSR coord- 
inates its political activities, and solves its problems by means of concentrated 
effort. In the USA the—albeit healthy—interplay of political parties and groupings 
restricts the government’s freedom of action. The US government has to come 
to terms with Congress, which is under the influence of private institutions, i.e., 
venerable traditions. 

Tensions between political leaders and é/ite groups are considered a potentially 
fatal weakness of the Soviet systém. It is the job of the Soviet leaders, say the 
authors, to subject scientific development in the USSR repeatedly to supervision 
and control by the Party. The Soviet political system demands a single, supreme 
leader. The latter, however, poses a threat to both Party and government. The 
Stalin era was one in which dictatorship by the Party was replaced by “dictatorship 
by a dictator.” 

In the authors’ view, it is improbable that in the Soviet system pressure from 
below for greater freedom will meet with support from the é/i#e. The striving for 
a higher standard of living and to an even greater extent the growing nationalism 
of the Great Russians are seen as the really explosive tendencies among the 
Soviet population. 

Brzezinski and Huntington consider that the US and Soviet political systems 
are both in their way effective, authoritative and stable and permit a relatively high 
degree of social mobility. Both are dynamic and undergoing constant change. It is 
pointed out that since the end of World War I, only Great Britain besides the USA 
and the USSR has kept to one political system; in the same period, France has 
tried out four systems, Germany, Italy and China three, and Japan and India two. 


* 


Far and away the best parts of the book are those in which the “convergence” 
theory is subjected to critical scratiny. The Soviet version of this theory maintains 
that the world is moving toward Communism, and the Western version that a 
future common system will have the basic features of a democracy. Both sides 
list as factors favoring their arguments industrial development, the organizational 
effects of an industrial system, an enhanced standard of living, and deep involve- 
ment in international affairs. 

The authors ask, and rightly so, whether these four factors really mitigate 
or otherwise affect differences between political systems. Does industrialization 
always have social and political consequences? Is a common form of economic 
organization tantamount to a common political structure? Does maturity in the 
economic sphere necessarily lead to moderation in the realm of politics? 

Unfortunately, the replies given by the authors are again weak insofar as US 
conditions are discussed. Thus, it is maintained that whereas the Soviet social 
structure should be regarded against the background of Soviet policy, in the USA 
it is the other way round. On the other hand, one must agree with the authors—as 
with almost all their statements concerning the Soviet system—when they say 
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that in the USSR economics are governed by politics. “Marxism,” we are told, 
“cannot explain a Communist state” (page 423). 

It is observed that the Soviet Communist Party claims full credit me the 
country’s technical progress and improved standard of living, and is attempting 
to marry a social awareness partly molded by political propaganda to social and 

‚economic institutions. Its long-term aim is to close the potentially dangerous gap ' 
between doctrine and reality. Prosperity is to be attained by means of political 
coercion on the part of the new élite, the “new class.” 

Soviet scientific research is profiting from exchanges with the West. The USSR ' 
-is exposed to competing ideas from other Communist countries. From a super- 
‘ficial viewpoint, the trend may well be toward social uniformity. However—and 

_ here we cannot but concur with the authors—uniformity is not the same as peace. 

Brzezinski and Huntington suggest that the Soviet system could be better 
adapted to modern requirements by: establishing a fixed term of office for the 
Party’s Secretary General which would coincide with that of the Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers; introducing legal procedures for the replacement of top 
leaders; permitting open discussion and free voting in the Party Central Commit- 
tee; and giving individual members the right to criticize the Party’s actions. Such 
reforms, say the authors, would constitute a definite improvement in the Soviet 

‘system, which would at the same time remain a bureaucratic oligarchy.” 

The simple conclusion arrived at is that the political systems of the USA and 
the USSR will evolve rather than IE This evolution will be determined by 
factors presently emerging. 

Reference is made in this connection to the progressive and rational French 
system of planification démocratique, which, the authors maintain, is found highly 
attractive by both US and Soviet technocrats, being in quite a different class from 
the US system with its separate, albeit intermeshing, decision-making centers, the 
Soviet one with its dogma-inspired confusion, as well as the “revisionist” efforts 
of, for example, Yugoslavia and Poland. At the same time, it is conceded that 
even a limited democratization of society, such as the toleration of free expression 
of opinion, would endanger the Soviet system. In France, politics can, for 
Historical reasons, remain the domain of the élite without restricting the freedom 
of the individual. 

Summing up, the authors’ analysis of the Soviet political system may be 
regarded as a success. Both Brzezinski and Huntington are, after all, recognized 
experts in East European affairs, and were able to draw on the assistance and 
‘advice of such scholars as Professors Merle Fainsod, Max Beloff, Cyril Edwin 
Black and David Blicknell Truman. Unfortunately, the same cannot be said of the 
analysis of the US political system. Significant in this respect is the absence in the 
bibliography of the studies of US society made by David Riesman and his colleagues. 

The authors admit to the difficulties involved in analysing social life in the 
USA and the USSR. To this one may add that it is still more difficult to draw 
from such comparative analyses conclusions benefiting human society as a whole. 


Dietrich Simmert 
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Publications of the Institute for 
the Study of the USSR: 


ARABIC REVIEW, No. 14, 1967, 104 pp. 
(In Arabic) ' » 2 

‘This issue contains the following articles: 
“Cuban-Soviet Relations Under Castro, 1959—64,”’ 
by Sauripada Bhattachaya; “The Rise and Fall of 
Khrushchev,” by Panas Fedenko; “The Sino- 
Soviet Quarrel: A Balance Sheet Since Khrush- : 
chev,” by Jan S. Prybyla; “The Sino-Soviet 
Conflict and the Second Afro-Asian Conference,” 
by A. Kashin; “Soviet Aid to Developing Coun- 
tries,” by Ahmed al Farouki; “Soviet Propaganda 
and the Jadidist Movement in Turkestan,” by 
Suleiman Tekiner; and “The Setback of Com- 
munism,” by Neguib Dos. 

The issue closes with “Analyses of Important 
Developments in the Soviet Union.” 


* 


ESTUDIOS SOBRE LA UNION SOVIE- 
TICA, No. 23, 1967, 92 pp. (In Spanish.) 

This issue contains the following articles (with 
original titles and sources): “The Relationship 
Between the Structure of Society and the Armed 
Forces as Illustrated by the USSR,” by Nikolai 
Galay (conclusion—for first part see issue No. 22) 
(Bulletin, 1966, No. 12); “The ‘Great Proletarian 
Cultural Revolution’ in Communist China,” by 
Etsuo Kohtani, and “The Prospects for Sino- 
Soviet Relations,” by Alexander Kashin (Bulletin, 
1967, No. 1), “The Essence of Communist Ethics,” 
by Dimitry Konstantinow (Balletin, 1967, No. 3); 
“The Problems of War and Peace,” by Nikolai 
Galay, and “Facts and Figures on Communist 
Agriculture,” by Stefan C. Stolte (Bulletin, 1967, 
No. 2); “Lenin and the ‘Deaf-Mutes’: Some 
Unpublished Notes,” by Yury Annenkov (Bulletin, 
1962, No. 5); “Continuing Discrimination Against 
National Minorities,’ by Suleyman Tekiner” 
(Analysis of Current Developments in the Soviet Union, 
No. 436, 1967); “Valentin Katayev’s ‘Sacred 
Well,” by A. Gayev (Bulletin, 1967, No. 1); and 
“Ministerial Bureaucracy Still Hamstringing the. 
New Soviet Economic Reform,” by Andre: Babich 
(Analysis of Current Developments in the Soviet Union, 


No. 446, 1967). 
f x 


SOOBSHCHENIYA INSTITUTA PO 
IZUCHENIYU SSSR, No. 11, 1967, 127 pp. 
(In Russian.) : 

This issue contains: “The Party Within the 

Party—Fundamental Principle of the Structure of 


the CPSU,” by Herman Akhminov, “Art Under 
the Soviet Regime,” by Wladimir Weidle; “The 
‘Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution’ in Com- 
munist China,” by Etsuo Kohtanı; “The Use of 
Labor Resources on Collective Farms,” by Simon 
Kabysh; “Statements of Soviet Scientists,” by 
Sergei Voronitsyn; a review by Alexander Vardy 
of a symposium on “The Dialectics of Modern 
Natural Science” held in the USSR Academy or 
Sciences in October 1966; a chronicle of religious 
events; and a general chronicle of events for 
January and February 1967. 


* 


SOOBSHCHENIYA INSTITUTA PO 
IZUCHENIYU SSSR, No. 12, 1967, 118 pp. 
(In Russian.) 


This issue contains: “Soviet Foreign Policy,” 
by Nikolai Galay; “Sinkiang (Eastern Turkestan) 
in the Sino-Soviet Conflict,” by Suleyman Tekiner; 
“A Revival of ‘Nationalism’ in Soviet Belorussian 
Historiography,” by Pavel Urban; “The Episco- 
pate of the Moscow Patriarchate (As of February 
1, 1967),” by Nadezhda Teodorovich; and a 
chronicle of events for Match and April, 1967. 


x 


SOWJETSTUDIEN, No. 21, 1966, 115 pp. 
(In German.) 


This issue has the following contents: “The 
New Soviet Man in Theory and Practice,” by 
Allen Kassof; “The Position of the Consumer and 
His Needs in the Soviet Economic System,” by 
Heinrich Vogel; “Fifty Years of Soviet Policy 
Towards Eastern Europe,” by Stefan C. Stolte; 
“The Generation Takeover in the Soviet Armed 
Forces,” by Nikolai Galay; “Natural Population 
Changes in the Soviet Union, 1950—65,” by Y. 
Mironenko; “New Soviet Ideas on Action in 
Africa,” by John Stafford; reviews by B. Riza of 
Fred K. Prieberg’s Musik in der Sowjetunion, by 
Stefan C. Stolte of Georg von Wrangel’s Wird 
der Ostblock kapitahstisch#— Die kommunistischen 
Wirtschaftsreforwen und ihre Bedeutung, by Dietrich 
Simmert of Heinz Joachim Nowarra’s Die sowye- 
tischen Flugzeuge 1941—66, by Eberhard Schutz 
of Dietrich Loeber’s Urbeberrecht der Sowjetunion : 
Einfubrung und Quellen, and by W Armbruster of 
T. K. Czugunow’s Die staatliche Leibeigenschaft : 
Analyse des sozialistischen Landwirtschaftssystems ; a 
chronicle of Institute events; and a list of contents 
of- issues 7 and 8/9 of Sosetica, published by 
Edizione Scientifiche Italiane, Naples. 
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DERGI, No. 48, 1967, 0 pp. (In Turkish.) 

This issue contains: “The Nationality Question 
in the Soviet Union,” by Richard Pipes; “Prob- 
lems of War and Peace,” by Nikolai Galay; “A 
Test of the Soviet System as a Refutation of the 
Marxist Theory,” by Herman Akhminov, “Dem- 
ographic Changes in the USSR During the 
Fifty Years of the Soviet Regime,” by Y. Mironen- 
ko; “Ideological Activities in the Eastern Soviet 
Republics,” by Suleyman Tekiner; “The National 
Freedom Movement of the Crimean Turks During 
1917—20,” by Dr. Edige Kırimal; reviews by T. 
Davletshin of Teoriya gosudarstea i prava (The 
Theory of State and Law) (published by the 
“Juridical Literature” Publishing House, Mos- 
cow, 1965), and by Suleyman Tekiner of A. 
Tursunbayev’s Proriv burzhuazno: falsifikatsti istorii 
Kazakbstana (In. Condemnation of the Bourgeois 
Falsification of the History of Kazakhstan); and 
a chronicle of events. ` 


* 


ARABIC REVIEW, No. 15, 1966, 108 pp. 
(In Arabic.) 

This issue contains: “The Soviet Offensive in 
Asia,” by Alexander Kashin; “The Middle Class 
in Communist Calculations,” by Herman Akhmt- 
nov and Ulo Aden; “The ‘Communist Labor 
Movement,’” by Fedor Hajenko; “Post-Graduate 
Research in the USSR,” by Ivan Bakalo; “Crisis 
in Soviet Biology,” by G. Gagarin; “Comecon 
Through Soviet Eyes,” by Stefan C. Stolte; and 
an “Analysis of Important Developments in the 
Soviet Union.” 

* 


REVIEW OF SOVIET MEDICAL 
SCIENCES, Vol. IH, No. 1, 1966, 80 pp. (Ia 
English.) 

This issue opens with a detailed study by Mark 
G. Field entitled “Health Personnel in the Soviet 
Union: Achievements and Problems,” which, 
with the aid of copious statistics, sets out to give 
a picture of the health service built up by the 
Soviet state over the last half-century. The author 
points out that, seen against the background of 
the vicissitudes suffered by Soviet society, especial- 
ly the havoc wrought by war, the present health 
service, which is largely staffed by women at the 
lower levels, 18 no mean achievement: more than 
one in five physicians in the world today are to 
be found in the Soviet Union, which graduates 
annually more than three times as many doctors 
as the USA. The distribution of medical personnel 
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throughout the country ig examined, also the 
average quality of the training received by medical 
practitioners, which in rural areas is often far 
from adequate. There 1s a detailed analysis of the 
situation with regard to medical amenities in 
general in the countryside, where the health 
service is often no more than rough and ready. 
The article closes with a comparison of the living 
standards of Soviet and American doctors, and 


‘an Appendix contains tables with data on the 


numbers of physicians, specialty by specialty, on 
semiprofessional personnel, the number of female 
members of the profession, on medical faculties, 
etc. 

Eva Maria Kraus contributes an article on “The 
Use of Cadaver Blood m Soviet Medicine.” 
Discussing the latest developments in techniques 
used by Soviet doctors in this field, in which 
methods have changed frequently over the last 
few decades, the author analyses one by one the 
various methods introduced by researchers, who 
are now particularly concerned with the long-term 
preservation of blood at low temperatures. 


Sigmund Volk writes on “Weightlessness as a 
Cause of Motion Sickness in Space,” on the basis 
of the experiences, recorded in the Soviet medical 
press, of austronaut G. S. Titov, who circled the 
Earth in 1961. The author quotes at length from 
Soviet descriptions of the tests conducted by 
Titov on himself during the flight and of those 
to which he was subjected after landing. The 
reactions of the two cosmonauts Nikolayev and 
Popovich are also described and compared with 
those of Titov. Medical examinations’ have shown 
that it 1s possible to eliminate or at least greatly 
reduce motion sickness in space. 


In “Drug Production and Distribution Methods 
in East Germany,” Helmut Lehmann traces the 
reconstruction of the drug industry after World 
War II, during which 40 percent of the plant was 
wiped out. Many firms were nationalized and 
amalgamated. Data on the number of employees 
in the industry are given, and production figures 
are compared with those in Western Germany. 
In East (as opposed to West) Germany, the variety 
of drugs released onto the market is being re- 
duced—a tendency which physicians tend to 
approve; but there 1s a general shortage of drugs, 
and the whole system of distribution is unwieldy 
and inefficient. In addition, the pharmacist is 
hedged about with much red tape. ‘ 

In “New Attacks on Homeopathy in the Soviet 
Union,” Heinz Muller-Dietz supplies further 
information on a sublect which he has treated in 


an earlier issue. The Soviet medical authorities 
continue to be hostile toward those members of 
the profession who practice homeopathy, which 
is described as being “devoid of any scientific 
foundation” and as such at variance with the 
official Marxist attıtude to medicine. Despite this 
disapproval, homeopaths are not banned from 
practicing and are apparently becoming increas- 
ingly sought after by Soviet patients, many con- 
sultants being booked up for months ahead in the 
capital cities: Homeopaths are also defending 
themselves vigorously in the press against official 
charges of quackery and are demanding recogni- 
tion by the rest of the medical profession. 


Paul Caesar describes “Doctors’ Pensions in 
East Germany,” ‘which are based on the three 
salary levels operative in the country. Old-age 
and disability pensions amount to between 60 
and 80 percent of the monthly salary on termina- 
tion of employment, but to qualify for a pension 
of over 60 percent the recipient must show 
“outstanding professional achievement.” 


Finally, Sigmund Volk bases his “Soviet 
Research on Artificial Foods” on recent research 
by Soviet chemists in this field as published in the 
Soviet press. Experiments with synthetic food- 
stuffs on animals are cited, and the vanous current 
hypotheses on the differing physiological effects 
of natural and synthetic foods are described in 
detail. The general impression 13 one of intensive 
tesearch in a field hitherto relatively neglected in 
the USSR. 


The issue closes with a summary by Mark G. 
Field of his recently published book Sovset 
Sortahzed Medicine: An Introduction and the usual 
Chronicle of Events. 


STUDIES ON THE SOVIET UNION, New 
Series, Vol. VI, No. 3, 1967, vi + 192 pp. (In 
Englısh.) 


Articles in thıs issue are based on some of the 
papers presented to the conference held by the 
Tostitute for the Study of the USSR in Munich 
from October 24 to 28, 1966, on the theme “The 
October Revolution: Promise and Realization,” 
and reported in the Bulletin (1967, No. 1). This 
issue, the first of three devoted to the conference 
proceedings, deals with the political scene, and 
contains the following articles: 

“Since the October Revolution: A Chronicle of 
Unredeemed Promises,” by Mark V. Vishniak; 


“Reporting the Bolshevik Revolution,” by Dim- 
itri von Mohrenschildt; “The Federal Principle 
in the Soviet State,” by Tamurbek Davletshin, 
“The Solution of the Nationality Problem,” by 
Richard Pipes; “The October Revolution and 
Communism in Southeast Asia,” by Alexandeı 
Kashin; “Russia and the Third World,” by 
Charles B. McLane; ““The Record of Soviet Diplo- 
macy,” by Nikolaı Galay, “A Framework for 
Soviet Foreign Policy,” by John G. Eriksen, 
“The Party Within a Party: The Structure of the 
CPSU,” by Herman Akhminoy, “Soviet Military 
Policy on the Eve of the Fifty-Year Mark,” by 
Thomas W. Wolfe; “The Fulfilment of the 1919 
Party Programme: Utopia and Reality,” by Ab- 
durakhman Avtorkhanov. 


* 


ESTUDIOS SOBRE LA UNION SOVIE- 
TICA, No. 24, 1967, 88 pp. (In Spanish.) 


The issue opens with (original titles and 
sources of contributions are given) “An Example 
of Party Democracy,” by H. Akhminov (Bulletin, 
1967, No. 4). This 1s followed by “Russia and the 
Third World,” by Professor Charles B. McLane 
(Studies on the Soviet Union, New Series, Vol. VI, 
No. 3, 1967), based on a paper read at an interna- 
tional conference held by the Institute for the 
Study of the USSR in Munich October 24—28, 
1966, on the theme “The October Revolution: 
Promise and Realization.” Here, Professor 
McLane observes that the “third world” has 
scarcely ever been a point of major concentration 
for Soviet foreign policy. Only during two 
periods has the USSR devoted consistent consid- 
eration to the area: the decade following 1920 and 
the period from the mid-fifttes to the present. 
Moreover, any convergence in “third world” 
affairs is likely to be between, not the USSR and 
the new nations, but rather Soviet and American 
strategies, whose object will be to minimize the 
influence of Peking. 


Further contributions are: “Security and Fast- 
West Trade,” by Albert Feller (Bidletın, 1967, 
No. 1); “A New Program of Ideological Instruc- 
tion for the Elite’, by C. Olgin (Bulletin, 1967, 
No. 4); “A New Deal for Collective Farmers?”, 
by A. Avtorkhanov (Analysis of Current Develop- 
ments in the Soviet Union, No. 452, 1967), “A Soviet 
Discussion on the Concept of Nationhood,” by 
P. Urban (Bulletin, 1967, No. 5); and “Civil 
Defense in the USSR,” by Y. Marin (Bullet, 
1967, No. 4). 
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DERGI, No. 49, 1967, 80 pp. (In Turkish.) 


This issue contains the following articles: 
“Fifty Years of Communist Government in the 
Soviet Union,” by T. Davletshin; “The Fiftieth 
Anniversary of the Demolition of Absolutist Rule 


_ in Russia,” by P; Fedenko; ‘The New Phase of the, 


Soviet Nationality Policy,” by J. Pennar; “A 
Return From Kolkhozes to a System of Agri- 
cultural Cooperatives in the Soviet Union,” by 
A. Avtorkhanov; “The Difficulties Encountered 
by Graduates of Soviet Secondary Schools,” by 
S. Tekiner; “New Appointments in the Soviet 
Armed Forces,” by P. Kruzbin; “Ancient Monu- 
ments in the Soviet Union,” by N. Teodorovich; 
and “Ihe Crimea Under Soviet Russian Rule,” 
by Dr. E. Kirimal. There follow reviews, by 
P. Fedenko, of Vernan P, Aspaturian’s The Soviet 
Modern Political Systems and, by Dr. E. Kirimal, of 
Vol. Iof P. A. Zurayev’s Severnye irantsy Vastochnoi 
Yevropy i Severnogo Kavkaza (The North Iranians of 
Eastern Europe and the Northern Causasus). The 


issue closes with the usual chronicle of events and 


Institute news, 
x 


Rey Officials of the [Soviet] Government. Part I : 
The Sosiet Union, 1917—1966, 20d ed., 1966, 78 pp. 
A classified list. 


Rey Officials of the [Soviet] Government, Part II: 
The Union Republics, 2nd ed., 1966, 42 pp. A classi- 


fied list. 
wos 


ARABIC REVIEW, No. 16, 1967, 88 pp. 
(In Arabic.) 

The issue contains: “Communism and the 
Problem of Intellectual Freedom,” by Gustav 
Wetter; “The Tenacity of Islam in Soviet Central 
Asia,” by Georg von Stackelberg; “The Search’ 
for New Ideals in the Soviet Union,” by Peter 
Reddaway; “Changes in Soviet Medical Ethics,” 
by Heinrich Schulz; and an “Analysis of Impor- 
tant Developments ın the Soviet Union.” 


Notes on Contributors 


Miniajio, W. Born 1913 in the Ukraine. Graduated from the Kharkov Pedagogical Institute; 
studied at the All-Ukrainian Institute of Journalism, Since World War II, has contributed to a number of 
émigré newspapers and other publications. Editor of the Analysis of Current Developmenis in the Soviet 
Union published by the Institute for the Study of the USSR. 


Scorr, JoHN.- Writer and, journalist. Born at Philadelphia in 1912. Studied at the University of 
Wisconsin, 1929—31, and at the Sorbonne, 1938—39. Worked in Siberian steel mills, 1932—37. Since 
1942, associated in various capacities with Time and Life magazines. Author of Behind the Urals (1942) 


and other books. 


Marin, Yurr. Born in Moscow in 1908. Graduate of military academy. Before World War II, 
civilian instructor of military subjects for part-time trainees. Wartime émigré. Journalist contributing to 


the German and émigré press. - 


Krvzsumn, Perr. Born 1921 in what ıs now Kalinin Oblast. Left school in 1939 and entered an 


officers’ training school, from which he graduated in 1941, While at school and in the army, was an 
active member of the Komsomol. Taken prisoner by the Germans in 1942 and joined the Vlasov move- 
ment in 1943. Since then has written on political subjects and Soviet youth (including “A Young 
Communist” in Thirteen Who Fled, New York, 1949). Assistant Editor of the Bulletin. 


SIMMERT, DIETRICH. Born 1935 at Hindenburg, Upper Silesia. Studied history and allied subjects, 
Slavic languages and literature, at Wurzburg University. Contributor to various periodicals in the 
sphere of East European history and literature. 
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REVIEW OF THE MONTH 
“October 1967 


> { ` 

The “appeals” or “slogans” regularly issued on May 1 and November 7 by the 
Party Central Committee this time show a number of unusual features. 

First, their total has been reduced from 106 (May 1967) to 57. Those dropped are 
mostly the ones addressed to particular countries and to the workers engaged in partic- 
ular branches of production. Slogans dealing with Vietnam and the Arab countries have 
been retained, however, and their formulation shows a striking difference: Vietnam is 
to be helped by “international solidarity,” while in the other case the “solidarity be- 
tween the Soviet people and the peoples of the Arab countries” is to “grow, strengthen 
and develop.” 

Second, the call to work for ie “profitability of production,” carry out the econom- 
ic reform, etc., has disappeared, there remaining merely a recommendation to exploit 
the “advantages and possibilities” of socialism. This may have its implications regarding 
the success of the reform. 

Third, of all the fifty-seven slogans, nineteen mention, in one way or anotheı, the 
transition to Communism. This degree of saturation with what amounts to a single 
“slogan” may indicate the Soviet Party leaders’ desire to force the pace of Communist 
construction. 

Recent data on the social composition of the Party testify to a continued rıse in the 
average age of members. The proportion of those under 25 years of age has dropped 
since the T'wenty-Third Party Congress from 6.2 to 5.0 petcent, while that of members 
older than 40 has increased from 69.1 to 71.4 percent. During the last ten years, the 
proportion of members who have been in the Party for ten years or less has increased 
from 44.2 to 48.3 percent. There has also been a sharp increase in the proportion of 
those who have been members for more than twenty years, namely, from 10.8 percent 
ın 1957 to 30.9 percent in 1967. H. A. 


* 


Voprosy istorii (1967, No. 9) contains an article by Dr. N. N. Yakovlev ın which a 
book by a Yugoslav scholar is subjected to criticism. The book is Medjunarodni odnosi 
i medjunarodno pravo (International Relations and International Law, Zagreb, 1966), by 
Dr. Staniša N. Kostić, of Zagreb University. 

Kostić maintains that the USSR carries part of the blame for unleashing World 
War II in that Stalin deliberately concluded a treaty with Hitler on the partition of 
Poland. He also lays the blame for unleashing the Korean War on the Soviet Union. 
Further accusations are that the USSR is pursuing a policy of imperialism and economic 
pressure; in this sphere, it 1s a rival of the United States, with whom 1t is struggling for 
world partition. The USSR is also guilty of conducting a “great-power” policy vis-a-vis 
the satellites and exploiting them economically. Kostić regards the socialist revolutions 
in these countries as amounting to their “occupation.” 

Yakovlev and the editors of Voprosy istorii protest indignantly that the “lies” 
- contained in this book put all anti-Soviet “falsifications” by Western scholars in the 
_ shade. Yakovlev’s attempts to refute Kostid’s assertions, however, amount to little 
more than empty declarations or juggling with facts. Yakovlev comes to the conclusion 
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that Kostid’s book is an attempt to “cast a shadow upon the ties of friendship between 
the USSR and Yugoslavia” and that it “arouses the adepan of Soviet readers and 
[prompts them to make] a legitimate protest.” 
This protest may well be regarded as being EN from a position of strength. 
P.U. 


* 


In the Soviet armed forces, there are further appointments designed to reduce the 
average age of commanders at the higher levels: 

1. Ia July, Colonel General N. V. Yegorov was named for the first time as being a 
member of the Military Council and head of the Political Department of Strategic 
Missile Forces—a post which had been vacant since December 1966. 


2. On the same occasion, Colonel General V. Kulikov was mentioned in the capa- 
city of officer commanding the Kiev Military District: this post had been vacant since 
April 1967. 

3. The 57-year-old Colonel General G. V. Balkanov, i in command of the Northern 
Group since 1964, has been replaced by Lieutenant General I. N. Shkadov. 


4. On October 20, Krasnaya zvezda named Colonel General A. Kh. Babadzhanyan 
as being in command of the Academy for Armored Troops. Babadzhanyan, who 1s now 
61, was formerly in charge of the Odessa Military District; it ıs not yet known who has 
succeeded him in this post. 

5. On October 26, the 44-year-old ale General I. M. Tretyak was mentioned 
in the same source as being i in command of the Belorussian Military District: since 1964, 
this post had been occupied by Colonel General S. S. Maryakhin, who is now 56. 


6. On the following day, Krasnaya zvezda mentioned Colonel General V. Z. Bisyargin 
as commander of the Transcarpathian Military District; previous occupant of this post 
was Colonel General P. N. Lashchenko, who is now 57. 

With regard to the last two changes, it may be noted that ‚they took place after the 
large-scale tactical maneuvers under the code-word “Dnepr,” in which troops of the 
Belorussian and Transcarpathian Military Districts had taken part. It may accordingly 
be supposed that Maryakhin and Lashchenko have been promoted. 

In general, the following points may be noted. First, certain posts remain vacant 
for some considerable time: for example, the position of head of the Political Depart- 
ment of the Air Force and member of the Military Council, vacated in June of this 
year by the death of Colonel General A. G. Rytov, has not yet been filled. Second, no 
changes have so far been made in the General Staff, many members of which are of 
pensionable age. Third, the new commanders of military districts are generals pre- 
viously relatively unknown. All this suggests that suitable replacements for the older 
generation are not yet available in all branches of the Soviet armed forces. P. K. 


* 


The sinking of the “Elath” is an event of wider significance than ordinary violations 
of the perce in the Near East. Whether the crews manning the guided-mussile installa- 
tions were operating under Soviet instructors or not, their technical success demon- 
‘strated the effectiveness of modern Soviet weapons in the eastern Mediterranean. 
These weapons had been en discredited by the rapid defeat of the Arab armıes ın 
June of this year. 
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This event followed three weeks after the large-scale “Dnepr” maneuvers which 
took place at the end of September in Belorussia and the Ukraine. These maneuvers, in 
which the troops of several military districts took part, provided an opportunity of 
displaying modern Soviet equipment of all types (for land forces) to the Soviet popu- 
lation and to military delegations from nine countries of the Soviet bloc. 


‚For the Soviet armed forces, the month of October was marked by the adoption of 
a new law on universal conscription to replace that of 1939. The new law implies a 
retention of the old principle of maintaining large reserves of men for the event of war 
while introducing certain organizational changes. These are as follows: 


1. The term of active service has been laid down as (a) two (instead of three) years 
for enlisted men and noncommissioned officers in the army, shore and air units of the 
navy, frontier and internal troops; (b) three years for all noncommissioned ranks ın the 
navy and in naval units of the frontier guards (for the latter, formerly also three years 
and for the former, four years); and (c) one year for all noncommissioned personnel 1n 
all services who have a higher education (this term had been in force since 1965). Thus, 
the length of service for the overriding majority has been reduced by one year. 

2. The conscription of draft age has been reduced from nineteen to eighteen years 
(to enable conscripts to complete their military service before proceeding to places of 
higher education). 


3. There ate to be two draft calls ` per year (in May and November) instead of one 
(in November) (in order to spread the replacement of old by new conscripts more 
evenly over the year and enable those just released to be employed on spring and 
autumn seasonal work). 

4. Draft deferment rights on family grounds ate to be extended. In addition to those 
supporting a father or mother who is unfit to work, a wife with two or more children, 
or brothers or sisters under sixteen years of age, persons entitled to draft deferment now 
also include those supporting an otherwise independent mother who 1s fit to work and 
has two ot more children under eight year of age and those maintained for ten years or 
more by fosterparents who during this time have become unfit for work and dependent 
upon the conscript. 

5. Claims for deferment on educational grounds, previously allowed to students at 
all places of higher education, including evening and correspondence courses, are now 
restricted to day students. 

In order to compensate for these relaxations, pre-conscription military training has 
“ been re-introduced. This training was theoretically compulsory under the old law, but 
in practice had been dropped after the war. Now, it 1s to be provided ın school for 
pupils in the ninth grade and above, and for others at points specially set up for the 
purpose ın dndustest enterprises, collective and state farms. N.G. 


* 


On October 12, the Supreme Soviet elected the members of the Supreme Court of 
the USSR for the period 1967—72-—in all twenty persons, including the chairman and his 
deputies. Twelve of them were re-elected from the Supreme Court elected ın 1962. It 

_is noteworthy that with each election since 1957 inclusive the membership of the court 
has increased: in 1957, it was twelve, in 1962 sixteen and in 1967 twenty. This increase 
is due to the fact that the Supreme Court of the USSR formerly confined its activities to 
supervising the work of other courts, at the all-Union and Union-republic levels, but 1s 
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more and more assuming ‘directly judicial fictions. On September 30, the Supreme , 
Soviet issued a decree modifying the Statute of the Supreme Court, as a result of which 


.. the president of this court, or his deputies, 1s entitled to protest decisions of the supreme - 
` courts of the Union republics. These developments are due to the fact that the Party 


Central Committee is dissatisfied with the work of the courts in the Union republics and 
wishes to control judicial policies in these republics by way of the oor Court of the 
USSR. 2 YMS 

* x 


On October 27, a See on the subject “Fifty Years of Religious Verein in 
the World” was held in Geneva on the initiative of Antony, Orthodox Archbishop of 
Geneva and Western Europe-and chairman of the movement known as “Action Ortho- 
doxe.” The conference operied with a press conference, during which much photo- 
graphic evidence of religious persecution in the Communist countries was on display. 
(This exhibition had been specially brought from Rome.) The opening speech was 
delivered by M. Alexandre Troubnikoff, Director of the Centre Orthodoxe d’Infor- 
mation and editor of Nouvelles du Monde Orthodoxe, and later a requiem was sung in the 
city’s Russian Orthodox Cathedral in memory of the victims of religious persecution., 
Papers read included “Fifty Years of Religious Persecution in-Russia,” by Michel de 
Castelbajac (France), “Religious Persecution in Spain,” by Monsignor F. Santa-Cruz 
y Bahia (Madrid); “The Martyrdom of the Catholic Church in the World,” by M. Luc 
Baresta, editor of La “France Catholique; and “The Persecution of the Protestant 


Churches, ” by Professor Jean G. H. Hoffmann (Paris). N.T. 


* 


The editors of Literaturnaya ge have organized a round-table discussion on the . 
need for an “institute of man,” to “create a science of man.” The reason for putting 
thıs subject up for discussion by She was that “scholars still have no precise and 
clear definition of man” (Literaturnaya gazeta, September 13, 1967). For fifty years, the 
Soviets have attempted to explain man’s outlook and behavior by the social and eco- 
nomic conditions in which he lives, but this narrow approach has failed to solve all the 
problems which he presents. The best contribution to the eiscassion was made by, 
N. Nepomnyashchaya: 


None of the disciplines at present existing provides a Panne knowledge of man.... Conse- 
quently, a special field must be studied, one with its own subjects, its own classification, its own 
problems, An institute of man must therefore be...a methodical and organizational center which 
studies the general methodology and program of studying man and controls its partial realization 
in spheres of the various disciplines already existing. A. G. 


* 


One or two Mian of the degree of freedom at present enjoyed in the Soviet 
Union: First, a speech by Minister of Culture Yekaterina Furtseva at a press conference 
for foreign journalists, held in Moscow at the end of October. Abstractionism ‘and 
formalism, she said, are still rejected ın the USSR, so that artists working in these 
styles need not count upon encouragement or support: from the state; privately, however, 
there is nothing to stop them. This is reminiscent of the remark made -by one of her 
Western colleagues, that he had nothing against abstract artists provided they were 


‘paid abstract fees. Second, Viktor Nekrasov’s story “The House of the Turbins,” 
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published in Novy mir (1967, No. 8), in which the author tells of the affection he has felt 
since he was a young man for the White Guard officers in Mikhail Bulgakov’s play The 
Days of the Turbins. The story is based on a visit Nekrasov paid to the house sn which 
Bulgakov lived, which recalls memories of the world of Bulgakov’s personages. In his 
mind, he greets Bulgakov’s hero Nikolka: 


“Hello, Nikolka, old friend of my youth!...Now I’ve let the cat out of the bag: the friend of 
my youth, it turns out, was none other than a White officer, a Junker... I don’t deny it. His elder 
brother too [Colonel Aleksei Turbin]. And his sister, and his brother’s friend... Yes, I was fond 
of these people. I liked them for their honesty, their nobility, their courage. .” 


Thus, whereas formerly it was permissible, at best, to acknowledge the “subjective 
honesty” of some adherents of the White movement—those that had been “doomed by 
history”—, now one can show affection for them, regard them as old friends and even 
(as becomes evident from the story as a whole) admit to having idealized them in one’s 
youth. ' G. P. 


* 


On October 10, Chairman of the State Planning Committee (Gosplan) N. K, Bai- 
bakov reported to the Supreme Soviet on the government’s economic plans. From 
these, it appears that, in comparison with the directives of the Twenty-Third Party 
Congress, the pace of development in heavy industry is to be slightly relaxed. The in- 
crease in total output of producer goods to be realized by 1970 has been ratsed from 
52 to 55 percent; but the increases planned for certain branches, e.g., generation of 
electricity, production of steel, petroleum and natural gas, have been reduced. With 
regard to light industry, there are prospects of more rapid development. The increase 
here planned for 1970 is now 49, instead of 46, percent, and the annual rate of increase 
is planned to overtake that ın the heavy industry with effect from next year—.e., in 
1968 light industry ıs to increase its output by 8.6 and heavy industry by 7.9 percent. 
Planned output of textiles for 1968 1s 8,500 million square meters, and of leather foot- 
wear 586 million pairs; in 1966 it was respectively 6,200 million square meters and 
522 million pairs. Of these, the difference in planned output of textiles is 10 square 
‘meters per head of the population. G. V. 


‘x 


On September 27, the Soviet press published a resolution of the Party Central Com- 
mittee and Council of Ministers of the USSR on “measures for further improving the 
living standard of the Soviet people.” On the same day, the Presidium of the Supreme 

. Soviet issued several decrees relating to the same subject. Almost all the 
measures concerned had been promised by the Twenty-Third Party Congress and 
provided for in the current five-year plan;, but it is apparent that their promulgation 
was speeded up so as to be in time for the fiftieth anniversary of the Soviet regime. 


These measures, which are to take effect from January 1, 1968, will affect consider- 
able proportions of the population. They are as follows: 


1. The minimum monthly remuneration for wage and salary earners in all branches 
of the. economy is to be raised from 40—45 to 60 rubles. 


2. The wages of all machine-tool operators is to be raised on the average by 15 per- 
cent. (This is to make up for the omission made during the wage reform of 1956—65.) 


3. Regular annual leave for wage and salary earners is to be increased from twelve 
to fifteen working days. 
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4. Privileges granted to those working in the Far North and similar regions are to 
be extended. (These privileges are at present more limited than they were originally.) 

5. Income tax on monthly incomes between the limits of 61 and 80 rubles is to be 
reduced on the average by 25 percent. (This measure is not very important insofar as 
direct taxation is relatively low in the USSR.) 

6. Benefits for those temporarily unfit for work are to be raised to 80 or.100 percent 
of their normal income, according to the length of time already employed. 

7. Disability pensions are to be increased. For example, a disabled kolkhoznik in 
the first group (which comprises those who are totally unfit for work) will receive 
30 instead of 18 rubles a month. 

8. Collective farmers are to be entitled to an old'age pension at the same age as wage 
éarners in industry. 


The numbers of people affected by these measures will be approximately as follows: 
by the first, 10-11 million wage and salary earners; by the second, 1,300,000 machine- 
tool operators; by the third, 28 million wage and salary earners; by- the eighth, 2,500,000 
collective farmers. 

The total monetary income of the population Be 1968 will be accused by 13,000 
million rubles, which is considerably more than estimated in the directives of the five- 
year plan. Nevertheless, the volume of trade is planned to increase only by 7.8 percent, 
which is no more than the annual average. 

Finally, attention may be drawn to the absence of the All-Union Central Council 
of Trade Unions from among the signatories to the resolution; in the past, all such 


resolutions carried the signature of this body. F. H. 
Chronicle of Events 
` (As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 
October 1967 
1 Review takes place in Kiev of troops who Jubilee one-ruble and 50-, 20-, 15- and 
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participated ın maneuvers of Soviet Armed _ 


Forces held under code name “Dnepr.” Those 
present include: Party Secretary General 
L. I. Brezhnev; Chairman of Council of 
Ministers A. N. Kosygin; Chairman of 
Supreme Soviet Presidium N. V. Podgorny; 
First Deputy Defense Minister and Chief of 
General Staff of Soviet Armed Forces, Marshal 
of the Soviet Union M. V. Zakharov; Head of 
Central Political Department of Soviet Army 
and Navy, General of the Army A. A. Yepı- 
shev; and military delegations from friendly 
countries. 

Soviet television begins 
transmissions. 


regular color 


10-kopek coins brought into circulation in 
celebration of fiftieth anniversary of October . 
Revolution. 


Teacher’s Day. 


Kıng Hussein of Jordan, accompanied by 
Chief of General Staff of Armed Forces 
Major General Amer Hammash, Air Force 
Commander Colonel Salah Kurdı and others, 
arrives ın Moscow as guest of Supreme Soviet 
Presidtum and Soviet government. 

Supreme Soviet delegation led by Supreme 
Soviet Presidtum Member, Candidate Member 
of Party Central Committee Politburo and 
First Secretary of Belorussian Party Central 


i 


Commuttee P. M. Masherov leaves for (East) 
Berlin on reciprocal friendly visit in response 
to invitation by East German People’s 
_ Chamber (Volkskammer). z 


Kosygin visıts Moldavian industrial enter- ' 


prises and state and collective farms on 
occasion of awarding of Order of Lenin to 
city of Kishinev. 

Twenty-Fifth Session of USSR Academy of 
Medical Sciences, dedicated to fiftieth anni- 
versary of Soviet medical science and Soviet 
health service, opens in Moscow. 


Announcement that Influenza Institute has’ 


been established in Leningrad in which 
epidemics of this disease will be predicted by 
means of computers. 

Session of Committee for USSR Lenin and 
State Prizes for Literature, Art and Architec- 
ture opens in Moscow at which works selected 


for consideration for 1967 USSR State Prizes. 


will be discussed. 


3 Soviet-Jordanian talks on Near East situation 
and further development of mutual relations 
‘take place in Moscow. Soviet participants in 
talks ınclude Podgorny, First Deputy Charr- 
man of Council of Ministers D. S. Polyansky, 
Foreign Minister A, A. Gromyko and Defense 
Minister Marshal A. A. Grechko. 


Soviet-Sudanese protocol calling for in- 
creased trade during period 1968—70, as well 
ag agreement on cultural and scientific co- 
operation and mutual recognition of education 
diplomas and academic degrees and titles, 
signed in Moscow. 

Newly-appointed Soviet Ambassador to 
UAR S. A. Vinogradov presents credentials 
to President Nasser. 


Launching of Soviet communications satel- 
lite “Molnıya-1,” whose main tasks are to 
secure operation of long-distance telephone 
and telegraph system, and to transmit Soviet 
Central Television programs to points on 
“Orbit” network which are being established 
in Far North, Siberia, Far East and Central 
Asia in connection with fiftieth anniversary of 
October Revolution. 


Death of Deputy Chairman of State Plan- 
ning Committee (Gosplan) A. V. Korobov. 


4 Tenth anniversary of launching of world’s 
first artificial Earth satellite, the “Vostok,” 
by the USSR. 


King Hussein visits air force unit near 
Moscow, where he is shown ma/frief both on 
the ground and in the air, and a military unit 
where he is shown armored and artillery 
equipment. 


Soviet-Jordanian agreement signed in Mos- 
cow calling for cooperation in science, educa- 
tion, health and tourism as well as for exchange 
of radio and television programs. Signatory 
for USSR 1s Chairman of Committee for 
Cultural Ties with Foreign Countnes under 
Council of Ministers S. K. Romanovsky 


Publication of Soviet-Pakistanı communiqué 
on visit to USSR from September 25 to 
October 4 of President of Pakistan, Field 
Marshal Mohammad Ayub Khan, who was 
accompanied by Foreign Minister Pirzada and 
other officials. Presidential party visited 
Moscow, Volgograd and Simferopol, Yalta 
aod other localities on southern coast of 


' Crimea. Agreement reached under which plan 


calling for increased economic cooperation 
and trade up to 1975 is be to worked out. 
USSR expressed readiness to assist Pakistan in 
training teachers, doctors and other specialists, 
Ayub Khan’s invitations to Brezhnev, Pod- 
gory and Kosygin to visit Pakistan accepted. 


Danish Communist Party delegation, led by 


` Party chairman Knud Jespersen, arrives in 


Moscow. 


Announcernent of regular meeting of 
Supreme Court of the USSR, held under 
chairmanship of A. F. Gorkin and attended by 
Procurator General of the USSR R. A. 
Rudenko, which discussed the question of 
enhancing the role of courts in enforcing labor 
legislation and tightening up labor discipline 
at enterprises, institutions and organizations. 


Delegation of senior Finnish social security 
officials, led by Social Affairs Minister Matti 
Koivunen, arrives ın Moscow on reciprocal 
visit. 

Report of putting into operation of gas 
pipeline, 2,750 kilometers long with a capacity 
of 10,500 million cubic meters per year, 
connecting the Central Region with Central 
Asia, This is the first gas pipeline to connect the 
European USSR with natural gas deposits in 
the eastern regions, and crosses the Amu- 
Darya, Emba, Sagiz, Ural, Tsna, Oka and 
Volga rivers. 
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6 Publication of Soviet-Jordanian communiqué 
on visit to USSR from October 2 to 5 of King 
Hussein of Jordan. Soviet-Jordanian relations 
were discussed, and opinions exchanged on 
major international, problems. USSR affirms 
readiness to continue to render Arab states 
Necessary assistance in restoring and devel- 
oping their economies and enhancing their 
defense capabilities. King Hussein’s invitation 
to Podgorny to visit Jordan accepted. 
Announcement that delegation of Soviet 
Communist Party officials, led by member, of 
Party’s Central Auditing Commission and 
Head of Party Central Committee’s Transport 
and Communications Department K. S. 
Simonov, has left for Prague for exchange of 
experience with Czech colleagues. 


Kosygin receives Fiat President Giovanni, 


Agnelli, who ıs in USSR əs guest of State 
Committee for Science and Technology. 


Announcement that first book of third volume 
of Istoriya Kommunisticheskoi partii Sovetskogo 
Soyuza (History of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union), prepared by Party Central 
Committee’s Institute of Marxism-Leninism, 
has come out. 


All-Union Agricultural Workers’ Day. 

Indian Prime Minister Mrs. Indira Gandhi 
arrıves in Moscow on) brief unofficial visit 
en route for Warsaw, discussing with Kosygin 
Soviet-Indian relations and international prob- 
lems of interest to both countries. 

Chief of General Staff of Soviet Armed 
Forces, Marshal of the Soviet Union M. V. 
Zakharov, leaves Moscow for Paris in response 
to ınvitation by his French colleague, Army 
General Charles Ailleret. 

Announcement that delegation from Syrian- 
Soviet Friendship Society has arrived in 
Moscow, in response to invitation by Union 
of Soviet Societies for Friendship and Cultural 
Relations with Foreign Countries, to attend 
foundation meeting of Soviet-Synan Friend- 
ship Society. 


9 Meeting of “initiative group” takes place in 
Moscow at which proposal of representatives 
of Soviet public to found Soviet-Syrian 
Friendship Society is approved. 

Protocol on Soviet-Iraqi cultural coopera- 
tion during period 1967—68 signed ir Moscow. 


10 Third session of Supreme Soviet of seventh 


11 


convocation opens in Moscow (for proceed- 
ings see entries under October 12), 

Soviet Communist Party delegation, led by 
Central Committee Member and Director of 
Central Committee’s Institute of Marxism- 
Leninism P. N. Fedoseyev, leaves for Monte- 
video in response to invitation by Central 
Committee of Uruguayan Communist Party 
in order to attend celebrations of fiftieth 
anniversary of October Revolution. 


Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-181.” 


Party delegation_ comprising . Brezhnev, 
Central Committee Secretary and Politburo 
Member M. A. Suslov and Central Committee 
Secretary B. N. Ponomarev discusses current 
international and world Communist problems 
with visiting Danish Communist Party 
delegation led by Knud Jespersen. Danısh 
invitation to Soviet colleagues to visit Den- 
mark in 1968 accepted. 


Announcement that Party delegation led by 
member of all-Union Central Committee and 
First Secretary of Armenian Party Central 
Committee A. Y. Kochinyan has left for 
Bamako in response to invitation by leaders 
of Mali’s Sudanese Union Party. 

Announcement that French destroyer “Sur- 
couf”? has arrived at Leningrad on friendly 
visit, It will remain until October 15. 

Death of I. S. Isakov, Corresponding 
Member of USSR Academy of Sciences and 
Admiral of the Fleet of the Soviet Union. 


12 Supreme Soviet approves national economic 


development plans for 1968, 1969 and 1970 
submitted by Council of Ministers after 
hearing speech by Deputy Chairman of 
Council of Ministers and Chairman of State 
Planning Committee (Gosplan) N. K. Baı- 
bakov. Growth of national income in 1968 
is to be 6.8 percent, and during 1966-70 
Five-Year. Plan 39 percent. Industrial produc- 
tion during latter period is to increase by 
53 percent instead of 47-50 percent as laid 
down in directives of Twenty-Second Party 
Congress. g 

Supreme Soviet approves account by 
Finance Minister V. F. Garbuzov of fulfill- 
ment of budget for 1966, with revenue of 
106,297,290,000 rubles and expenditure of 
105,577,097,000 rubles. 


Supreme Soviet approves budget for 1968 
presented by Finance Minister Garbuzov, 
which calls for revenue of 123,911,922,000 
rubles and expenditure of 123,603,547,000 
rubles, giving increases of 8,300,000,000 and 
9,000,000,000 rubles respectively over 1967 
levels, Defense assignments are 16,700,000,000 
rubles, or 15 percent above those for 1967. 
Union-republic budgets for 1968 fixed at 
level of 55,214,873,000 rubles. 


Supreme Soviet approves Statute on 
Standing Commissions of Council of Union 
and Counctl of Nationalities presented by 
Chairman of Draft Bills Commussion of 
Council of Union M. S. Solomentsev. 


Supreme Soviet Presidium proposes, after 
having heard speech by Deputy Chairman 
M. A. Iskenderov, election of Supreme Court 
of the USSR consisting of chairman (A. F. 
Gorkin reelected), three deputy chairmen, 
16 members and 45 people’s assessors. 


Supreme Soviet approves decrees of its 
Presidium after having heard speech by 
Presidium Secretary M. P. Georgadze. 


Supreme Soviet passes law ‘“On General 
Compulsory Military Service,” presented by 
Defense Minister Marshal of the Soviet Union 
A. A. Grechko and due to come into effect on 
January 1, 1968. 

Announcement that Party delegation, led by 
Candidate Member of all-Union Central 
Committee and Second Secretary of Georgian 
Party Central Committee P. A. Rodionov, 
has left Moscow for Havana on study visit 
in response to invitation by Central Committee 
of Cuban Communist Party. 


Announcement that Party delegation, led 
by Deputy Head of Party Central Com- 
mittee’s Planning and Finance Organs Depart- 
ment B. I. Gostev, has left Moscow for 
Budapest on study visit in response to ınvita- 
tion by Central Committee of Hungarian 
Socialist Workers’ Party. 

Announcement that Kosygin and Finnish 
President Urho Kekkonen have exchanged 
messages on occasion of completion of basic 
reconstruction of Satmaa Canal, which runs 
through both Finnish and Soviet territory. 
USSR has handed over its section of canal to 
Finland on lease. 


General meeting of USSR Parliamentary 
Group held in Moscow. Chairman I. V. 
Spiridonov delivers speech on reasons for 
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14 Brezhnev, 


15 


16 


failure of Fifty-Sixth Conference of Inter- 
parliamentary Union to take place in Moscow, 
and on participation of Group’s representatives 
in seasions of Union’s Executive Committee 
and Council which were held in Geneva from 
September 11 to 15. Members censure Union 
for its neutral stand on such international 
issues ag Vietnam war and Near East situation. 


Soviet “vertical space probe” launched to 
altitude of 4,400 kilometers. It will provide 
information on Earth’s upper atmospheric 
layers and ionosphere and adjoining cosmic 
regions. 


Polish National Defense Minister Marian 
Spychalski, accompanied by wife, arrives in 
USSR for holiday as guest of Soviet Defense 
Minister Grechko. 


Kosygin and Podgorny leave 
Moscow for Volgograd to attend unveiling of 
memorial group on Mamayev tumulus, 
erected in honor of Stalingrad heroes. 


Cuban Foreign Trade Minister Marcelo 
Fernández Font, accompanied by Vice-Presi- 
dent of Central Planning Junta and Deputy 
Foreign Trade Minister, arrives ın Moscow 
for trade negotiations. 


Proton beam with planned energy of 
70,000,000,000 electron-volts obtained follow- 
ing start-up of proton synchrotron at Institute 
of High Energy Physics, of State Committee 
for the Use of Atomic Energy, near Serpukhov. 

Soviet ship “Vanino” arrives at Singapore, 
thus opening regular run between Soviet Par 
East, Japan, Hongkong, Singapore and 
India. Operator is recently created Soviet- 
Singapore Steamship Agency. Soviet ships 
“Nagayevo” and “Dalny” will also ply on 
this route, 

Announcement that Soviet-Syrian Friend- 
ship Society has been established ın Moscow, 
with First Deputy Chairman of Committee 
for Cultural Ties with Foreign Countries, 
N. A. Mukhitdinov, as Chairman. 


Food Industry Workers’ Day. 


Publication of 57 slogans issued by Party 
Central Committee on occasion of fiftieth 
anniversary of October Revolution. 


First Deputy Foreign Minister V. V. Kuz- 


netsov leaves for New York to attend Twenty- 
Second Session of UN General Assembly. 
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18 


Soviet-Cuban talks aimed at signing of 


protocol on trade in 1968 begin in Moscow. 


Soviet delegation is led by Foreign Trade 
Minister N. S. Patolichev. . 

Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-182.” 


Kosygin receives Norwegian Defense Minister 
Otto Tidemand, who is in Moscow as guest 
of his Soviet colleague Marshal Grechko. 
Grechko and Head-of Soviet Defense Min- 
istry’s Foreign Relations Department Lieuten- 
ant General M. S. Maslov also present. 


Publication of report by Central Statistical 
Authority showing that state industrial plans 
for first nine months and third quarter of 1967 
have been overfulfilled in respect of total 
volume of production as well as production 
of most major items. 

Announcement that Party Central Com- 
mittee, Supreme Soviet Presidium, Council of 
Mirusters and All-Union Central Council of 
Trade Unions have decided to award memorial 
banners to republics, krais and oblasts for 
services in development of socialist economy 
and culture in honor of fiftieth anniversary of 
October Revolution, ' 


Sessions of Union-republic Supreme Soviets 
begin. 


Soviet Communist Party delegation led by 
Central Committee Candidate Member ‘and 
Chairman of Council of Nationalities of USSR 
Supreme Soviet J.- I. Paleckis leaves for 
Brussels in response to invitation by Central 
Committee‘ of Belgian Communist Party io 
ordet to attend celebrations of fiftieth anni- 
versary of October Revolution. 

Signing in Moscow of program of scientific 
collaboration between USSR Academy of 
Sciences and North Vietnamese State Com- 
mittee for Science and Technology during 
period 1967—68, and protocol on prolongation 
of scientific collaboration agreement of May 
26, 1961. Vice-President N. N. Semenov is 
signatory for USSR Academy of Sciences, 

Soviet “Venera-4” probe, launched on 


. June 12, reaches Venus. ‘Findings include 


absence of noticeable magnetic field or 
radiation belts, presence of weak hydrogen 
corona, atmospheric temperature ranging 
from 40 to 280°C, atmospheric pressure 
ranging from 1 to 15 atmospheres, and 
atmosphere consisting almost entirely of 
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carbon dioxide and to only one-and-a-half 
percent of oxygen and water vapors. 
Launching of Soviet artificial Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-183.” . 
Announcement that first joint Soviet- 
French space experiment under collaboration 
agreement was carried out in October on 


‘Kheis Island (Franz Josef Land) by scientists 


from seronomy service of French National 
Institute of Scientific Research and from USSR 
Hydrometeorological Service. Experiment 
consisted ın launching two Soviet “MR-12” 
rockets bearing French-made equipment for 
measuring temperature of upper atmosphere. 


19 Chairman of State Committee for Foreign 


Economic Relations S. A. Skachkov holds 
press conference in Moscow for Soviet and 


- foreign: journalists on economic and technical 


cooperation between USSR and developing 
countries. USSR is presently rendering 
assistance to 35 countries. 


20 Fourteenth plenary meeting of All-Union 


21 


Central Council of Trade Unions takes place 
to discuss implementation of measures to 
enhance well-being of Soviet people and 
fulfill national economic development plans 
for 1968, 1969 and 1970. Speech delivered by 
Council’s chairman, Party Central Committee 
Politburo Member A. N. Shelepin. 

Signing in Moscow of Soviet-Dutch agree- 
ment on adjustment of mutual financial and 
property claims resulting from incorporation 
into USSR -of Baltic republics and western. 
regions of Ukrainian and Belorussian SSR’s. 
Signatory for USSR is Deputy Head of 
Finance Ministry's Currency Department 
A. I. Shatov. 


Joint jubilee plenary meeting held of boards of 
creative workers’ unions and organizations of 
USSR and RSFSR. Introductory speech 
delivered by Board First Secretary of USSR 
Writers’ Union K. A. Fedın. 


Party Central Committee, Supreme Soviet 
Presidium, Council of Ministers and All- 
Union Central Council of Trade Unions decide 
to award memorial’ banners to collectives of 
enterprises, organizations and farms victorious 
in socialist competition in honor of fiftieth 
anniversary of October Revolution. USSR 
Academy of Sciences awarded memorial 
banner for services in development of science 
and technology. 


z 


22 Launching of Soviet communications satellite. 


“Molnıya-1” (for basic tasks of satellite see 
entry under October 3)., : 


23 Signing in Moscow of Soviet-North Korean 
agreement on cooperation in sea rescue 
operations. - 


Announcement thet Ai of Nazran and ‘ 


workers’ settlement of Argun (Chechen- 
Ingush ASSR) Have been elevated to ‚status 
of city. 
24 Soviet trade union delegation led by Chair- 
man of All-Union Central Council of Trade 
Unions A. N. Shelepin leaves Moscow for 
Prague to attend thirty-fourth session of 
Executive Committee of World Federation of 
Trade Unions. 
Announcement that Party Central Commit- 
_ tee, Supreme ‘Soviet Presidium and Council 
of Ministers have decided to award memorial 
banners to military units and military training 
institutions for services ın national defense and 
for good performance ın combat and political 
training ‘in. honor of fiftieth anniversary of 
October Revolution. 


25 Opening ın Leningrad of jubilee session of 
Soviet Peace Defense Committee dedicated to 
fiftieth anniversary of promulgation of Peace 
Decree at Second All-Russian Congress of 
Soviets. Among foreign guests from 39 
countries is Coordinating President of World 
Peace Council Isabelle Blume. 


Announcement that two-day conference of 


~ . students from socialist countries, dedicated ` 
to fiftieth annıversary of October Revolution, ' 


has opened ın Moscow. 


Launching of Soviet artificial Earth ceili 
:“Kosmos-184.” 


26 Announcement that third session of mixed 
Franco-Soviet commission on scientific, tech- 
nıcal and economic collaboration, known, as 
“Small Commission,” 1s to be convened on 
December 18, 1967; and second session of 
mixed Franco-Soviet starding commission, 
known as “Big Commission,” on January. 8, 
1968, both in Moscow. 


27 Launchings’ of Soviet artificial Earth satellites ir 


“Kosmos- 185” and “Kosmos-186.” 


28 ee of Soviet artifictal Earth satellite 
“Kosmos-187.” , 


29 


Soviet Party and‘ governmental delegation 
led by Party Central Committee Member and 
Chairman of Council of Union of USSR 
Supreme Soviet I. V. Spiridonov leaves Mos- 


` cow for Algeria to attend celebrations of 


thirteenth anniversary of Algerian revolution 


30 Launchihgs of Soviet artificial Barth satellites 


31 


“Kosmos-188” and “Kosmos-189.” 

Soviet artificial Earth satellites “Kosmos- 
186” and ‘“Kosmos-188” complete first-ever 
automatic docking maneuver, orbiting to- 
gether for three-and-a-half hours before being 
separated. \ 

International Trade Union Assembly of 
World Federation of Trade Unions, dedicated 
to fiftieth annıversary of October Revolution, 
opened ın Leningrad by President of Federa- 
tion’s Executive Committee, Renato Bitossi. 
Speech on “The Celebration of the October 
Socialist Revolution and the International 
Trade Union Movement” delivered by Federa- 
tion’s General Secretary, Lows Saillant, 


Area of Pacific with center at 32°30'N and 
173°45'E and radius of 40 nautical miles 
declared free after having been closed to 
shipping and aitcraft on September 2 on 
account of Soviet rocket launchings. 


Soviet artificial Earth satellite “Kosmos-186” 
completes soft landıng in designated area, 
having completed 64 complete orbits; “Kos- 
mos-188” continues orbiting. 


Supreme Soviet Presidum issues decree 
granting amnesty on occasion of fiftieth 
anniversary of October Revolution to first 
offenders whose offense does not constitute 
major public danger and who have demon- 
strated remorse by exemplary behavior. 
Complete amnesty granted to persons con- 
demned to up to two years’ confinement, and 
also to those condemned to longer terms up 


` to five years’ confinement who are: holders 


of orders and medals awared for participation 
in combat activities in defense of USSR; war 
invalids; women who are pregnant, have 
children up to 17 years of age, or are older 
than 55; men over 60, prisoners serving 
sentence for ctime committed at age of 16 or 
below, or for crime of negligence. Persons 
condemned to confinement for especially 
dangerous ctimes against state are excluded 
from amnesty. 

' Supreme Soviet Presidium issues decree 
mstituting Order of October Revolution, to 
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be awarded to Soviet citizens, enterprises, 
institutions, organizations, military units, 
republics, kras, oblast and cities as well as 
to foreign citizens for active revolutionary 


work, outstanding achievements ir develop-: 


ment of national economy, science and 
culture, services in strengthening national 
defense capability, promotion of friendly ties 
between Soviet peoples and foreign countries, 
etc. 


Announcement that Party Centrat Committee- 


has adopted resolution increasing admission 
of governmental officials to its Higher Party 
School as’ well as to inter-oblast and Union- 
republic higher Party schools. 
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Changes and Appointments 


Deputy Minister of Tractor and Agricultural 
Machinery Construction. 

Chairman of Lithuanian Supreme Soviet 
Presidium M. J. Šumauskas elected Deputy 
Chairman of USSR Supreme Soviet Presidium. 


28 Admiral of the Fleet S. G. Gorshkov, Deputy 


Defense Minister and Commander in Chief 
of Soviet Navy, promoted to Admiral of the 
Fleet of the Soviet Union. 

Colonel General of the Air Force Y. F. 
Loginov, Minister óf Civil Aviation, pro- 
moted to Marshal of the Air Force. 

Colonel General of the Artillery P. N. 
Kuleshov promoted to Marshal of the Ar- 
tillery. 

Colonel General A. Kh. Babadzhanyan, 
Head of Armored Troops Academy in Mos- 
cow, promoted to Marshal of Armored Troops. 


29. Colonel General V. F. Margelov, Commander 
of Airborne Troops of Soviet Army, pro- 
moted to General of the Army. 


30 Ambassador to Great Britain M. N. Smirnov- 
sky appointed also Ambassador to Malta. 


12 Candidate Member of Party Central Committee 
Politburo and First Secretary of Moscow City 
Party Committee V. V. Grishin elected Mem- 
ber of Supreme Soviet Presidium, replacing 
N. G. Yegorychev, who has been appointed 


Corrigenda 


In the Bulletin for March 1967, line 15 on p. 5 should begin: In May 1953, after the death of 
Stalin,... 

In the Bulletin for November 1967, the first entry for September 16 in the Chronicle of Events should | 
read: Death of poet Pavlo G. Tychina, member of Ukrainian Academy of Sciences and Central 
Committee of Communist Party of the Ukraine. The references to him on page 51 of the same 
issue should also be corrected to Pavlo Tychina. 


A revised version of Mrs. N. Teodorovich’s article, “Soviet Studies of Parapsychic Phenomena,’’ 
published in the Bulletın for October 1967. will appear shortly ın the Institute’s Review of Soviet 
Medical Sciences! This revised version has been prepared by the editors of the Bulletin. : 
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